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Department  op  Educatfox, 

.  Was?tingtan,  D,  C,  May  30,  1868. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to  the  Senate  the  report 
required  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  an  act  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Education,  approved  March  2,  1867. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Wade, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

July  27,  1868. 
Resolved,  That  3,000  copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioner;  and. that  1,500  copies  of  the 
accompanying^  documents,  or  so  many  of  them,  not  exceeding  1,500,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  be  printed  and  furnished  to  the  Commissioner,  either  separately  or 
together,  as  he  may  elect;  and  that  3,000  copies  of  his  report  upon  educational 
interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  printed  separately  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

Attest: 

GEO.  C.  GOBHAM,  Secretary. 
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REPORT 


OP  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 


FOR 


THE    YEAK    1867-'68. 


RFPOBT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


DEPARTMByr  OF  EnrcATiOK, 

Washiiifflon,  D.  C,  March  15,  1868. 
At  the  close  of  tbe  first  year  since  be  received  from  the  PresidoDt 
of  the  Unit«d  States  authority  to  organize  and  udiuiiiister  the  affairs 
of  this  Department,  the  CommisBioner  of  Education  has  the  honor  to 
submit  his  first  or  preliminary  Report,  "  embodying  the  results  of  bis 
inrcHtigalions  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommcndatioDs,  as  will  in  bis  judgment  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established  " — as  is  provided  for  in  the 
Mlowing  Act,  approved  March  2,  1867. 


ertaclfd  bn  0,e  Saiale  and  Boi^  of  Hqtrafntaliva  of  thf  UniUd  Stales  of 
.^■urvitl,  in  OoTi^rett  laaembUd,  That  there  slinll  be  eaUbtisbcd,  at  the  dtj  of 
WMhinBtOD,   a  DepartmeDl  of  Eductttion,  Jbr  tbe  purpoge  of  coUectitig  such 
'  Li(»  and  Gicu  an  bIihII  ulioir  the  condition  aud  prognrss  of  educaiioti  in  ibe 
■1  Sulci  and  Territories,  and  of  diOurin^  such  i^orms^ou  reFpecting  tlia 
'  a  and  nuuiagemeot  of  school  ejstems,  Dod  methods  of  teaching,  as 
le  people  of  the  Uuiled  Slates  in  the  establish meut  and  mBintonance 
t  seboid  systema,   and  otherwise  promote   tbe  cause  of  education 
tl  tha  coanUy. 

And  he  U  Jiuilitr  enaeted,  That  tliert)  sbuU  bo  appointed  bj  tbe  Pres- 

I,  Vy  >nil  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commisaioner  of 

Bdoouion,  who  aholl  be  iDtrasted  with  the  manageniBDt  of  tbe  Department 

Jl  catabUdhed,  Hrid  who  shall  re(.>eive  a  salaiy  of  four  tbousiind  dollars  per 

la,  aiut  who  iihall  lutve  autboritr  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  bia  depart- 

I,.  vrho  shall  riwuive  a  salarr  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annual,  one  clerk 

a  soUr;  of  eijthteen  huudrod  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 

FJre  a  aalary  or  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which 

BUt^fect  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  tbe  Com- 

ir  at  Education. 

II  fnrlhrr  enwOoi,  That  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commia- 

a  to  present  annuoUj  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  tbe 

ii  investigations  and  labora,  together  with  a  stuteojent  of  sach  liicts 

■ "  ila&na  u  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 

It  is  «stabli«bed.     In  the  flist  Report  Inade  bj  tbe  Commlsnoner 

luder  this  Ai'I,  there  sliall  be  pre«ented  a  staleioeDt  uf  tlie  severul 

1  mailu  bj  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 

le  Mvenl  tniMa  iiove  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 

1  Uie  annual  proceeds  of  the  some,  as  for  as  the  same  can  be 

.iiuf  it  itfuMw  flidfUrf,  Tliat  the  Commisrfoner  of  Public  Buildings 
■aihiiriMd  ind  directed  lo  ftimish  proper  offices  for  tbe  use  of  the 
It,  betvin  i-stnblifhod. 
Itarcb  3,  1K«1. 
Afi«r  conanlting  State  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools, 
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and  other  friends  of  education  who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Department,  so  far  as  they  could  be  reached 
by  letters,  or  call,  within  tlie  first  month,  a  general  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  formed,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  BuiMings  were  occupied,  the  three  clerks  provided  for  were 
appointed,  and  about  the  middle  of  April  the  special  work  assigned 
to  the  Department  was  begun. 

The  general  and  special  work  of  this  Department,  as  defined  in 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  are, 

First. — ^  To  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories " — and 

Second. — "To  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  efiScient  school  systems,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

Third, — ^Besides  giving  his  attention  to  these  general  subjects, 
the  Commissioner  is  directed  to  present  in  his  first  report  to  Con- 
gress, "  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress 
to  promote  education,  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined.'' 

Fourth. — By  a  Joint  Resolution,  approved  March  29,  1867,  the 
Commissioner  is  further  directed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submit  a  Report  on 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  system  now  in  force,  and  on  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  said  system  to  all  the  children  of  the  District 

The  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  work  assigned  to  this  Depart- 
ment both  in  the  general  and  the  specific  provisions  above  recited, 
are  such  as  to  compel  the  Commissioner  to  invoke  in  advance  a 
charitable  judgment  on  any  apparent  deficiency  in  his  plans,  or 
in  any  delay  in  reaching,  or  in  making  public  the  results  of  his 
first  year's  labors.  None  save  those  who  have  had  personal  expe- 
rience in  this  field  of  labor  can  appreciate  fully  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  complete  statistics,  or  even  general  information,  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  systems  and  institutions,  located  in 
forty-six  different  States  and  Territories  occupying  half  of  the 
American  Continent — these  systems,  where  they  do  exist,  differing 
from  each  other  in  organization,  management,  and  returns ;  and  these 
institutions,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  general  system  of  the  State^ 
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differing  from  «acb  other  in  all  tbe  great  centres  of  populattOD. 
This  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  and  uniform  attttisties  not  incon- 
uderikble  even  where  there  is  legal  authority  for  requiring  the 
fumutttOD,  and  forfeiture  of  some  kiud,  or  pecuniary  advantage  is 
kltadied    to   withholding   or  giving    the    wtine,    becomes  alinost 
insuperable,  when,  as  with  this  Department,  there  is  no  organic  con- 
B«ction   iTilb   systems   or  institutions  in   tbe   several   States ;  no 
Nuthority  to  require,  no  pecuniary  advantage  for  furnishing,  no  for- 
feiture for  declining  or  neglecting  to  furnish  the  information  sought, 
and  no  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  written  returns  by  per- 
Bonal  inepcction.     If  a  comprebenBire  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  on 
tome  general  plan,  was  instituted  every  year  in  each  State,  into  its 
educational  condition  and  progress,  including  institutions  of  every 
kind  and  grade,  a  compilation  and  comparative  view  of  the  results 
wonld  be  very  easy  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
KHi1t«  of  the  labors  and  publications  of  this  Department,  and  of  the 
■ntiiM  Conferences  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  already  inau- 
pint«(l.  will  be  the  adoption  of  some  unifonu  plan  of  gathering 
■nnnally  tbe  statistics  of  schools  of  every  kind,  both  in  States,  and 
>■  all  luge  cities.     At  tbe  present  time,  there  are  no  two  States  or 
dtict,  in  which  tbe  statistical  returns  as  published,  include  the  same 
particulare,  or  between  which  a  rigid  comparison  as  to  schools  can  be 
iDititut«d:    in   more  than  one  half  of  the  States  the  returns  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  institutions,  or  omit  so  many  vital  points  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  returned,  as  to  he  worthless,  as  indications  of 
til  real  work  attempted,  or  done,  in  individual  schools,  or  by  all  the 
Khuols  uf  the  State ;    in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  no  attempt  is 
■aide  l4>  seen  re  inspection  or  returns  of  private,  denominational,  or 
incorpontfed  institntions  ;    in  nearly  one  half  of  the  Stales  no  effi- 
Eka  •yttem  of  put>lic  scliools  is  in  operation,  and  no  sufficient 
of  good  private  or  denominational  schools  exists ;  aud  of 
lich  have  a  precarious  existence,  not  even  their  locality,  or 
of  tbe  teachers  and  the  number  of  pupils  are  known  to 
illc  officer;  and  with  a  single  exception,  no  efficient  measures 
"nfoTced  by  State  or  municipal  regulations  as  to  the  non-attend' 
if  children  at  some  school,  public  or  private,  to  stop  the  growth 
illiteracy,  or  diminish,  by  evening  and  adult  schools,  the 
amonnt  of  practical  ignorance  of  letters  and  books,  which 
•Ten  in  Slates  where  the  most  attention  is  paid  to  cduca- 
ia  only  when   a   searching  inqniry  is  instituted  by  the 
Jfltladd  Censua,  or  under  Stale  or  municipal  authority  in  the  same 
hna,  or  by  aocietlei  and  individuals  in  restricted  portions  of  large 
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cities,  for  some  ecclesiastical  purpose,  or  the  antecedents  of  the  vic- 
tims of  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime,  are  investigated,  that  the  amazing 
deficiencies  in  our  systems,  means,  and  methods  of  universal  educa- 
tion appear.  The  startling  and  humiliating  statistics  of  the  National 
Census  of  1840, 1850,  and  1860,  as  to  the  number  of  the  white  adult 
population  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  certain  States,  and  for  the 
whole  country,  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XIII. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  statistics  of  each  State, 
and  in  the  full  occupation  of  the  clerical  force  at  his  command  in 
other  directions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Commissioner  has  not 
attempted,  beyond  the  statistics  of  public  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  exhibit  by  any 
statistical  summary,  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  If  he  has  been  reasonably  successful 
in  indicating  the  method  by  which  a  national  agency,  like  this  De- 
partment, can  obtain  a  record  of  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  the  several  States,  and  put  himself  into  communication  with 
their  managers  and  teachers — can  throw  light  on  the  deficiencies  as 
well  as  excellencies  of  our  systems,  and  impart  greater  activity  to 
all  the  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people — can  con- 
tribute in  the  experience  of  States,  systems,  and  institutions,  and  in 
the  views  of  eminent  teachers  and  educators,  the  material  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  and  wise  solution  of  educational  problems — ^he  has 
done  all  that  he  has  thus  far  attempted,  or  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  Should  it  be  his  privilege  to  continue  the  investigations 
already  instituted — should  he  be  authorized  to  get,  by  personal  in- 
spection, the  material  for  a  comparative  view  of  the  same  class  of  m- 
stitutions  in  different  States — he  believes  that  in  a  subsequent  Report 
he  can  submit,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  oi^anization  and  op- 
erations of  systems  and  institutions,  such  reliable  facts  and  statistics, 
and  the  generalizations  authorized  by  the  same,  ^^  as  shall  show  the 
oondition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories,'' shall  aid  the  people  in  those  States  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  systems  of  public  schools  are* established,  ''and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

I.    PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS  FOB  1867-^8. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  make  knowfa  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
by  which  and  the  avowed'  purposes  for  which,  the  Department  was 
established ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  map  out  the  field  of  inquiry 
into  whicb  the  Commissioner  was  about  to  enter — specifying  the 
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fubjccta  on  nbicb  facta,  irifonnation,  and  su^eations  were  desired, 
ind  Ibe  portioDs  uf  tlie  field  whicli  hod  been  already  partially 
ciplorod  by  bim  ;  as  well  as  the  subjects  whicb  Lad  been,  to  some 
tiUnt,  disciissod  by  prouiiiieut  teachers  and  educators,  and  on  whicb 
caltubte  iufonnation  could  be  given,  and  indicating  at  least  the 
MUKcsofsucb  information.    {Official  Circulari  I,  mid  II.) 

SCHEDCLE   O 


A.  iIexkul  CojinmoN  (of  Dv-hicl,  ViOagr,  City,  Cotialy,  Stofr.) 
(T«rriU>rial  Extent,  Uunicipul  Orgnriizatioii,  PopnlBtion,  VuluatioD,  Receipt 

M  Kipctn^toret  for  «11  pnbtic  purposes.) 

B.  StiJTRK   OF   Fdbuo   iKSTRUCrriON. 


1.  ElXlIESTABT   oa  PaiHABT    EDPCATIOS. 

(Pnblitt  Privato,  aod  Denominational;  aud  for  boys  or  girls.) 
5.  ACIUKML'  ou  Seoonpabt  EntCATIOS. 

Ilnstitiitiotis  maml;  devoted  to  atiidiea  tiol  tiiigbt  in  the  Eteinco[ai7  School?, 
Ud  In  pKpMvtion  for  CoUegio  or  Spedal  Schools.) 

!   CdLLRHATB  OB    SiTPKBIOR  EUUCATION. 

(Inittitutloiis  outitlod  ti;  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Baclielor  o(  Arts  or 
Sanrr.) 
i  ftoneeiouKU,  Spscial,  or  Class  Educatioh. 

(IrutltutiTHM  having  gppcial  sludiea  and  truinlDg,  such  as — I,  Tbeolotrr,  2, 
I«  3,  Medicfne.  4,  Tescliing,  B,  Agricultore.  6,  Architecture,  (Design 
UdCoortniction  )  T,  Tecbnolog;— Poly  ted  mic  8,  En^eeriug.  (Civil  or  Me- 
■tuloL)  9,  War.  (on  land  or  aoa.)  10.  Business  or  Trade.  11.  Navipilion. 
U  Miniag  ind  Uetallury.  13.  Drawing  and  Painting.  11,  Musio.  16,  Deaf 
Uttw  16,  Bhud.  17,  Idiotic  IS,  Juvenile  Offeodom.  19,  Orphans.  20, 
Qtk  31,  Colored  or  Frecdmen.  32,  Uannal  or  Industrial.  23,  Kol  tpfcififd 
*w  Kiiih  aa  Cbemtatr;  and  lis  applicaiioDs — Undeni  Lan^aires — Natural 
Bkc**aad  Qeologj — Staam  and  its  appliualioos — Fhannac; — Veterinary  Sur> 


f  CooHM  of  Lectured  S,  Ljceuma  lor  Deb]ites.  6,  Reading  Ilo<inis — Period- 
■■la  I,  LibMries  of  Etofereiioe  or  Circulation.  8,  Oymnasiuina,  Boat  and  Ball 
*^iU  anl  olber  Athletic  EzarascB.  9,  Public  tiarduns,  Parks  and  Concerts. 
i1.  !ii  tptcifiid  alKKt, 

*■  todKnaa,  iBsrrniTBB,  Ucasims,  CAirsETS,  AKn  Galleries  fob  the 
^'•nxiuaT  or  EntmaTinx,  Scienck,  Li-raitATtaii,  aud  the  Abts. 

I.  EocctnoNAi.  AKD  ornaB  Pbuiodicals. 

*  SOKWL  PinllW  ASI>    EnCCATIOHAL   BBKErAmONR 

*■  Lomuttos  (9taT(  on  Udvioipal)  userzansM  Edi;catioii. 

ML  SniuN.  AJuiuiTKcTCttic. 

[t  PttAL  ASD  Ckamtabli  iKBrmmown. 

■t  RmrnrnKS  am  (tther  Acbmcies  of  Reuoiocs  Ikstbuction. 

I*  BVORTS   ASD   nntEll   Pl-BUCAT10KS   OS  SOBOOLS  AKD   EilUCATIOY. 
It  HnOIKa  OF  TKACnUtt^    ASD   PaOBOTBRB  OF  EnUOATIOS. 

IS.  KiAxoiAnnMi  (muFirmvE.  or  orHxawKE)  fob  Adhibsios'  to  Na- 
iwai  oh  ftTAnt  ScBOOLS,  oa  to  Public  Sebvick  of  ant  kino. 

Tlic  natn  objecta  nimed  at  by  this  Schedule  arc,  (1 )  to  show  in  the 
WMtMlm{rvgkl«i,llieutagnitude  of  this  great  interest  of  education; 
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the  number  and  variety  of  institutions  and  agencies  which  arc 
at  work  in  every  neighborhood,  municipal  organization,  and  State ; 
to  determine  not  only  the  formal  instruction  and  training  of  children 
and  youth,  but  to  affect  the  health,  opinions  and  habits,  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  political,  of  every  member  of  a  community  ;  (2)  to 
ascertain  the  name,  residence,  and  special  work  of  every  person  in 
the  administration,  instruction,  and  management  of  institutions  and 
agencies  of  education,  as  material,  with  the  official  school  doc- 
uments of  a  State,  to  exhibit  their  condition  and  progress,  and 
as  the  basis  of  a  Register — which  shall  be  to  this  branch  of 
the  State  social  service,  what  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  is  to 
those  specially  organized  departments  of  the  national  service ;  and  (3) 
to  find,  among  the  many  thousands  engaged  as  officers  or  teachers, 
the  correspondents,  who  from  a  heartfelt  interest,  and  a  life  conse- 
cration to  the  work,  will  gladly  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  desired 
information ;  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  educational  problems, 
and  disseminate  among  those  who  would  profit  by  their  consultation 
or  perusal  in  the  preparation  of  addresses  and  reports,  such  docu- 
ments and  statistics  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Department  for  the 
advancement  of  any  branch  of  the  subject. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  Schedule  will  show  the 
direction  and  method  of  the  labors  of  this  Department.  As  the 
ground  of  a  proper  understanding  and  use  of  the  returns  made,  it  is 
deemed  essential  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  community  from 
which  they  come,  or  to  which  they  refer ;  (  Schedule  A)  the  territorial 
extent,  the  number,  occupation,  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people; 
the  municipal  organization,  valuation,  and  public  expenditures,  as 
well  as  other  particulars  of  the  locality.  Many  of  our  State 
systems  of  public  instruction  are  defective  in  not  admitting,  under 
regulation  of  a  State  Board  or  Superintendent,  of  adaptations  in 
administration,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  city  or  a  sparsely- 
populated  district,  to  a  longer  or  shorter  experience  in  public 
schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  omission  of  certain  studies,  ac- 
cording to  the  occupations  of  the  people.  While  the  public  school  in 
cities  admits  of  expansion  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  range 
of  secondary  instruction,  in  the  rural  districts  it  must  be  restricted 
to  a  few  fundamental  branches,  and  must  have  within  itself  a  certain 
completeness,  although  restricted  to  a  few  subjects  and  to  one 
teacher ;  and  the  branches  taught  and  the  methods  must  contain 
the  elements  and  instruments  of  self-culture,  because  a  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  attend  no  other  school,  and  their  progress  in  mental 
dcyelopment  and  self-formation  will  depend  on  the  thoroughness 
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ftDd  vividness  with  which  they  are  taught  in  these  elementary 
and  intermittent  schools.  In  snch  schools,  scattered  over  the  most 
sterile  portions  of  every  country,  with  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
good  homes,  simple  manners,  healthy  occupation,  and  a  wise  use  of 
small  advantages,  have  heen  trained,  or  at  least  started  in  their 
career  of  mental  discipline  and  acquisition,  a  larger  proportion  not 
only  of  useful  business  men,  but  of  statesmen,  scholars  and  profes- 
sional men,  than  in  the  same  number  of  city  schools,  enjoying  every 
advantage  of  scientific  classification,  prolonged  sessions,  and  well 
qualified  teachers. 

Before  coming  to  a  just  understanding  and  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  particular  institutions,  the  Commissioner  deems  it  advisable 
to  know  something  of  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  existing  legislation,  both  State  and 
municipal,  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this 
regard.  (Schedule,  B,  C.)  It  is  much  easier  to  bring  a  majority  of 
the  legal  voters  of  any  town  or  city  to  provide  liberally  for  public 
schools,  in  States  which  have  by  force  of  law  and  habit  recognized 
the  High  School  as  part  of  its  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  incorporating  and  endowing  by 
public  or  private  UberaHty,  special  institutions  under  the  name  of 
Academies  and  Seminaries,  will  account  for  the  multiplication  of  thia 
class  of  institutions,  and  the  slow  introduction  of  public  schools  of 
the  same  grade.  The  extent  to  which  different  religious  societies 
provide  schools  for  the  children  of  their  several  connections,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  existing  means  of  education  in  any  com- 
maoity,  and  will  determine  in  no  small  measure  the  direction  in 
which  improvements  can  be  made.  Having  gained  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  general  condition  of  society  and  education  in  any  com- 
munity, we  can  justly  appreciate  the  information  given  respecting 
the  schools  of  that  locality,  be  it  laige  or  smalL  In  giving  the 
results  of  this  information,  and  in  any  suggestions  which  the  Com- 
sioner  may  make,  founded  on  the  same,  the  following  classification, 
substantially,  will  be  adopted. 

1.  Elementary  Schools, 

By  elementary  education— {we  use  the  words  education  and  instruc- 
tion here  to  express  the  aim  and  results  of  the  same  process,  although, 
whether  regarded  as  expressing  either  process  or  result,  the  means  or 
the  end,  the  words  have  a  widely  different  meaning) — is  understood, 
that  formal  instruction,  first  in  point  of  time,  simple  in  quality,  small, 
it  may  be,  in  amount,  but  the  most  important  in  reference  to  mental 
habits  and  future  progress,  which  can  be  given  in  schools  open  to  all 
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children.     On  the  number  and  character  of  these  schools,  whether 
public,  private,  or  denominational,  more  than  on  any  other  grade  of 
schools,  no  matter  how  organized  or  conducted,  depends  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem  of  universal  education.    Its  solution 
has  been  attempted  in  past  times,  as  well  as  in  the  present — and 
never  so  strenuously  and  so  universally  in  all  countries,  as  at  this 
very  time — and  in  a  variety  of  ways :  (1)  by  the  State ;  (2)  by  the 
Church ;    (8)  by  the  State  and  Church;   (4)  by  the  State,  Church, 
and  parents ;  (5)  by  parents,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  legal  asso- 
ciation, and  governmental  grants,  and  with  and  without  the  powerful 
cooperation  of  religious  bodies ;  and  (6)  by  the  State  as  a  whole, 
acting  with  the  people  in  their  municipal  organizations,  by  which 
the  school  is  brought  near  to  parents,  and  maintained  in  sympathy 
with  their  wishes,  yet  subjected  to  State  inspection,  and  sustained 
out  of  the  common  property  of  the  whole  community.     In  no  coun- 
try, by  any  of  these  systems  or  modes,  has  education,  even  in  its 
lowest  elementary  form,  been  made  universal ;  in  no  country  has 
this  State  interest  and  parental  duty,  this  civil  and  religious  obliga- 
tion, been  fully  met     How  far,  and  by  what  systems  and  agencies, 
the  several  States  are  engaged,  or  have  succeeded,  in  the  solution  of 
this  great  and  diflScult  problem,  the  Commissioner  is  gathering  the 
material  to  show,  as  well  as  to  aid,  so  far  as  making  known  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  advanced  communities,  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  most  eminent  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  can  do  so.    There 
is  much  Qf  encouragement  in  the  liberality  and  popular  favor  with 
which  the  public  school  system,  which  is  distinctively  American — 
that  in  which  State  and  municipal  authority  are  both  recognized, 
and  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  general 
system,  respected — is  sustained.    There  is  ground  of  congratulation, 
that  religious  societies  which  withhold  their  sympathy  from  the 
public  system,  and  in  some  cases  denounce  it,  succeed  so  well  in 
enlisting  parental  contributions  to  support  denominational  schools. 
But  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  every  State — and  no  where  more  clearly  than  in  this 
District,  as  is  shown  in  the  Special  Report  from  this  Department — 
prove  that  the  problem  of  universal  elementary  education  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  in  this  country,  under  the  combined  operation 
of  public,  denominational,  incorporated,  and  private  schools.     In 
several  States,  the  work  is  yet  to  be  begun  by  imperative  constitu- 
tional ordinance ;  in  others  by  the  adoption  of  an  eflScient  school 
system;  and  in  all,  by  securing  a  better  attendance  of  children  of  the 
proper  school  ago,  the  more  permanent  employment  of  qualified 
teachers^  and  the  thorough  inspection  and  fullest  publicity  of  the 
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woricing  of  tho  system  of  public  bcIiooIs  and  ollitr  nieaua  of  pripu- 
W  eilncatioD. 

2.  Stconilary  Sduxilt, 
Uiiiler  tlio  heading  of  sccoudury  schools,  the  Cotnmisaioner  de- 
sires to  oblAiD  information  respecting  that  class  of  iuElituiions  gen- 
erally known  as  Academies,  Scmiaaries,  and  High  Schools,  in  which 
tlie  work  of  formal  instruction  is  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it  is 
left  by  the  elementary  school,  and  carried  on  with  a  douhle  purpose, 
viz.;  (l)  a  general  educational  discipline,  with  special  atteotion  to 
atndies  which  are  preparatory  to  the  next  highest  grade  of  our  Amer- 
ican system,  the  College  in  some  of  its  forms  ;  or  (2)  the  same  dis- 
cipline with  special  attention  to  certain  studies,  conBldered  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  ordinary  biisiness  into  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  pupils  of  these  institutions  enter  on  graduation.     Although, 
hitlorically,  the  first  established,  and  foand  in  every  State  under 
d  of  the  highest  importance  in  reference  to  the  schools 
below  and  above  them,  there  is  less  system  (except  in  the  Fubhc 
Bigh  School)  in  the  establishment,  management,  and  instruction  of 
iiutitations  of  tliis  class  than  in  any  other.    Left  now  to  the  prosely- 
ting seal  and  rivalry  of  each  denomination,  or  to  the  real  or  fancied 
wauta  of  a  few  families,  they  are  started  in  too  near  proximity, 
withonl  endowments,  and  withont  a  definite  educational  purpose; 
frequently  in  antagonism  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public  school,  and 
without  sufiicient  reference  either  to  the  schools  above,  or  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  community.     The  whole  suhject  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, its  institutions  studies  and  methods,  needs  investigation  and 
;  and  to  the  mat«rial  already  gathered  or  which  may  be 
the  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  show  how  the  prob- 
organization,  management,  studies,  teachers,  and  inspection 
^her  countries,  where  the  subject  has  received  more 
than  either  elementary  or  superior  instruction. 
3.  Colitjes,  or  Suprrior  Schoob. 
Under  tho  head  of  Colleges,  tlie  CommisMoner  mclndes  all  insti- 
taUoni  of  a  sujicrior  grade,  which  hare  been  empowered  by  the 
"^  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
1"  tliB  liberal  arts  or  studies,  and  whoso  course  of  general  mental 
™^Unc  and  instruction,  though  superior  to  the  Secondary  schools, 
**«  not  include  special  professional  teaching  and  training.     Tlio 
■•rft  of  (ociety  hare  called  this  class  of  institutions  into  existence 
la  erery  country  and  in  every  age,  but  with  ns,  their  real  or  sup- 
("wbI  ronnection  with  religious  and  local  interest*  have  multiplied 
vum  beyond  any  demand  for  higher  scholarship,  and  it  is  feared, 
tot  only  lo  Uie  injnty  of  each  other,  tut  to  the  great  detriment  of 
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the  very  highest  culture,  which  is  only  possible  under  the  concen- 
tration, in  a  fcTv  centres  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  of  a  numerous 
body  of  learned  and  eloquent  men,  representing  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  literature,  Science  and  art,  aided  by  cabinets,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  other  means  of  original  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion and  demonstration.  But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  he  is  en- 
gaged in  ascertaining  their  number  in  each  State ;  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin,  the  conditions  of  admission,  courses  of  study,  equip- 
ment of  libraries  and  material  aids  of  instruction,  their  students, 
professorships,  graduates,  and  endowments— ^what  they  profess  and 
what  they  really  accomplish — as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  schools 
below,  and  to  the  professional  and  special  schools  of  the  country. 
To  this  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  superior  education  in  the 
different  States,  contributions  will  be  made  of  information  respecting 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  and  civilization  generally. 
Although  most  of  them  are  the  growth  of  ages,  under  conditions 
quite  different  in  many  respects  from  ours,  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution, endowments,  curriculum,  and  lectures  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  of 
Germany,  France  and  Holland,  and  of  changes  proposed  and  advo- 
cated in  them,  can  not  but  aid  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  College  and  University  education  among  ourselves. 

4.  Professional  and  Special  Schools. 

The  obvious  needs  of  society  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
various  institutions  for  professional  and  special  education,  such  as 
schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching ;  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, engineering,  mining,  and  the  like ; — also  for  certain  classes 
of  persons  whose  instruction  can  not  be  as  well  provided  for  in  a  gen- 
eral system,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  blind,  juvenile  offenders,  orphans, 
etc.  All  the  statistics  and  facts  going  to  show  the  number,  condition, 
and  efficiency  of  this  class  of  schools,  have  been  called  for;  and  those 
which  relate  to  schools  for  teachers,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  have  been  collected,  edited,  and  made  ready  for  publi- 
cation in  such  way  as  Congress  may  authorize. 

6.  SupplcTnerUary  Schools  and  Agencies. 

Besides  the  formal  instruction  given  by  institutions  for  Element- 
ary, Secondary,  Collegiate,  Professional,  and  Special  Schools,  there 
are  other  institutions  and  agencies  which  in  the  aggregate  influence 
very  largely  the  education  of  the  national  mind  and  character.  These 
have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  Supplementary  Education — 
such  as  Sunday  schools,  mission  schools,  and  other  special  religious 
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•chook  under  the  control  of  particular  denominations ;  evening 
schools  for  the  adult  as  well  as  the  young,  associations  for  lectures, 
debates,  etc ;  libraries  of  reference  and  circulation,  gjonnasiums  and 
clnhs  for  athletic  exercises  and  sports,  galleries  of  art  and  science, 
{mblic  grounds  for  popuUr  health  and  recreation.  On  all  these 
topics  inquiries  have  been  instituted^ 

C  SodeiieB  for  the  Advcmcemeid  cf  Educatkmj  Science,  LUeraturt,  and  (he  Arts. 

Passing  beyond  the  institutions  already  mentioned  for  the  devel- 
opment and  (discipline  of  the  mind  by  the  communication  of  existing 
knowledge,  the  Department  has  extended  its  inquiries  to  those 
vbose  special  aim  is  the  enUugement  of  knowledge  by  new  contri- 
butions, and  new  discoveries  in  science,  art,  d:c 

7.  T7te  Prtts. 
The  object  here  had  in  view  is  not  only  to  ascertain  the  number, 
piiticular  objects  and  circulation  of  ^)ecial  educational  journals  and 
periodicals,  but  also  the  number  and  circulation  of  all  the  period- 
icals published  in  every  State  throughout  the  country.  This  is  done 
OS  the  ground  that  the  press  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most 
poverful  among  the  educational  agencies  by  which  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  acted  upon,  and  on  which  this  Department  must  rely 
Air  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
idiools,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  their  improvement. 

S.  SAorA  F\atd9  ami  Eiaoaikmal  EmdovmaUs. 

With  the  extension  of  the  population  of  the  country  into  its  vast 
Western  domain,  the  National  government  has  not  only  provided 
f>r  the  territorial  development  of  the  new  States,  bat  more  mtmifi- 
c»tlv.  and  with  more  of  a  parental  providence  than  any  government 
bas  ever  done,  ijr  the  growing  educational  and  social  needs  ^  the 
p^>pie.  Many  States  have  likewise  established  funds  for  school 
ysr^-j^eu  besde§  making,  from  time  to  time,  Ilben]  grants  to  fort^ 
filar  i2«dlati«>i».  which  have  funded  the  same  for  the  be&efit  of  ftse- 
cwMTe  ^eikeraiions.  To  individual  beneficeiioe  doe*  the  country 
owe  the  f >an*iation  azMi  development  of  neaHy  all  it*  higher  instim- 
ti->L« :  asd  the  aj^jregal^r  amount  of  so^h  donation*  a&d  be>qw:fU,  it 
i*  etCTiSgi^i.  exceeds  a  hundred  milliofi*  of  dollars.  To  ft^sertain 
til*  Mzztyztr^  at>-j  ol«>«rt  f-f  aS  tbe*e  fi3i»d«  aad  ei*dowroeBU.  the  man- 
ia  width  iLe  ra^»ria2  is  fe^rcred.  az»d  the  aanual  ist^jto^  i*  app^ed, 

i  draw  pr^rti^  le^^m^  Pjt  fot^r*-  ^iDdae^^E:.  tiie  Departi&est  has 

Fpmb  tbe  i&>i*  in  wLS^  iLe  aSUnsp^  t/>  solve  tLe  yr?'.^Km  of 
pojnkr  «dB7arS::«  ia  this  einvirtTT  bas  b«c9  stade.  sa&eJv.  \<j  Xa- 
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tional  and  State,  by  municipal  and  associated  action,  a  vast  amount 
of  legislation  has  been  rendered  necessary,  a  history  and  digest  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  investigations  now  in 
progress,  with  a  view  of  making  the  experience  of  each  available  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  To  ascertain  and  note  the  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  of  course  constitute  ai^^nportant  feature  in  the  annual  work 
and  reports  of  the  Department. 

10.  School  Architecture, 
The  immense  amount  expended  in  the  constructioYi  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  to  fifty  mil- 
lions within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  still  larger  sum  that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  ten  years,  with  reference  to  the  health  and  successful  labor 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  (numbering  each  year  probably  not  less 
than  four  millions  of  persons,)  makes  a  comprehensive  investigation 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  department  of  architecture  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

11.  ChoTxiabU^  Reformatory^  and  Penal  InsiUutions, 
Independent  of  the  regular  system '  of  education,  and  growing 
to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  neglect,  defect  or  perversion  of  a 
good  early  training,  is  a  class  of  institutions  whose  establishment 
and  support  devolves  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  community,  and 
renders  an  inquiry  into  their  statistics  and  working  very  important, 
in  a  pecuniary,  educational,  or  moral  point  of  view. 

With  all  our  State,  municipal,  and  voluntary  efforts  for  education, 
both  secular  and  religious,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  absolute 
illiteracy,  and  of  corrupting  influences  growing  out  of  parental  neg- 
lect and  vice.  The  diminution  of  this  illiteracy,  vice,  and  crime,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  our  increased  means  of  education,  and  the  many 
undoubted  improvements  in  the  systems  of  instruction.  In  this 
connection  properly  comes  the  inquiry  how  far  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  public  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  some  schools,  public  or  private,  and  how  far 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  denied  to  persons  thus  uneducated,  or  forfeited 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  their  duty  in  this  regard. 

12.  Churches  and  other  means  of  Religious  Instruction. 
With  a  view  to  meeting  the  objection  made  in  some  quarters 
against  our  systems  of  public  education,  viz.,  that  they  contain  no 
sufficient  provision  for  imparting  religious  instruction,  it  has  been 
thought  fit  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion existing  in  our  country,  additional  to  the  general  religious 
instruction  and  moral  influences  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is 
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believed  tbe  resalt  will  show  that  the  amount  of  salutary  religious 
instruction  actually  received  by  the  young  in  our  country  in  the 
'  schools  and  at  home,  and  from  special  religious  institutions,  though 
of  course  capable  of  great  increase,  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  coun- 
tries where  religious  instruction  is  enforced  by  the  State. 

13.  School  DothtmerUs, 

As  a  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  Department,  and  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  distribution  as  well  as  of  exchange  of  official 
documents,  copies  of  all  reports  and  other  publications  issued  by 
State  and  municipal  authority  and  by  institutions,  have  been  re- 
quested, and  the  inquiry  made  of  superintendents  and  schoolmen 
generally,  how  far  they  are  disposed  to  come  into  such  a  system, 
conducted  without  expense  to  the  parties  after  the  documents  have 
reached  this  office.  The  documents  are  important  to  the  Depart- 
ment— an  analysis  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  contained  in  them  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
monthly  Circulars,  as  well  as  constitute  mucH  of  the  authority  for 
the  generalizations  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner. 

14  Memoirs  of  Teachers  and  Benefactors  of  EducaUorL 

Among  the  noblest  benefactors  of  their  race  are  to  be  numbered 
those  men  who  have  founded  institutions  of  good  learning  or 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  vocation  of  teaching,  especially  in  public 
schools ;  and  the  country  which  fails  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
such  benefactors,  exposes  itself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  with- 
holds a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  continued  succession  of  such 
services.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  such  men  and  women  as  have 
devoted  themselves  or  their  means  to  these  objects,  materials  for  a 
record  in  some  appropriate  document  of  this  Depaitment  have  been 
solicited. 

15.   Open  ChmpetiUve  Examinations. 

Believing  that  Government — State,  National,  and  municipal — can 
in  DO  other  way  so  well  promote  the  cause  of  sound  education  and 
efficient  official  service,  as  by  opening  the  career  of  public  employ- 
ments within  its  gift,  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  present  an  au- 
thorized diploma  of  school  attendance,  and  evince,  in  an  open  com- 
petitive examination,  the  possession  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  how  far  a  provision  exists  in  any  of  the 
States  for  such  diploma,  or  examination  with  reference  to  employ- 
ment in  its  service  of  any  kind,  or  for  nomination  for  admission  to 
our  national  military  and  naval  schools. 

On  all  these  and  other  related  topics,  the  results  of  inquiries  car- 
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ried  on  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  last  fifteen  years  will  be  made 
available  without  cost  to  the  Department ;  and  if  supplemented  by 
prompt  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  different  States,  a  body  of  information, 
facts,  and  suggestions  will  be  formed,  such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
found,  the  importance  of  which,  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  systems  and  agencies,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

MODE  OF  OBTAUmrO  INTORMATIOK. 

1.  The  main  reliance  for  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
public  institutions  must  be  the  annual  reports,  and  special  replies  of 
officers  charged  with  their  administration,  supplemented  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  generalization  by  opportunities  of  personal 
visitation  and  conference  by  the  Commissioner,  or  inspectors  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  information  is  sought.  From  superintendents,  both 
State  and  municipal,  *from  presidents  of  institutions,  and  professors 
devoted  to  special  branches,  the  most  cordial  cooperation  has  been 
promised,  and  the  strongest  desire  expressed  to  give  the  fullest  pub- 
licity to  the  aims,  means,  methods,  and  results  of  their  work,  and 
to  obtain  an  account  of  similar  work  done  by  others. 

2.  The  annual  meetings  of  national  societies  devoted  to  general 
or  special  educational  objects,  and  similar  meetings  of  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  as  well  as  occasional  conferences  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  particular  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  popular  educa- 
tion, afford  important  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  widely  and 
in  a  short  time,  and  of  meeting  individuals  who  have  devoted  years  to 
the  investigation  of  subjects  under  consideration.  Several  of  these 
meetings  the  Commissioner  has  attended,  having  been  specially  in- 
vited, and  every  opportunity  of  communicating  with  them  opened. 

3.  From  a  long  connection  with  the  administration  of  systems  of 
public  instruction,  and  frequent  personal  visits  to  different  States 
and  countries,  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  active  schoolmen  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  established,  which  has  been  made  immediately  available  in 
collecting  information  respecting  the  present  condition  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  institutions  of  learning  of  every  kind  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country ;  the  results  of  which  will  be  made 
public  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  sooner,  and  in  the  most  sat* 
isfactory  manner,  if  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
necessary  clerical  and  editorial  help. 

4.  As  a  great  central  repository  of  the  results  of  the  experience 
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of  Sutes,  institutiona,  and  indinduale,  in  Uua  worii  if  n 

the  basis  of  a  collectioD  commcDccd  itiirty  rean  wo^  o 

kIiouI  ilocuinenta  and  instructional  appliances,  aad  in  e 

bi«  own  publicatione  for  eimilar  worka,  a  libnty  ^td  a 

cation  has  been  b^an  b;  the  CommieHiofier,  and  ia  a 

plishinv  the  purpose  of  the  law,  by  ' 

&ctB  as  ehall  show  the  condition  and  prc^reH  of  ulaiiliiiii  ■■  Ae 

uventl  Slates  and  Territories." 

S.  Aa  the  main  reliance  both  for  collectii^  tDTonnaliea  ol  afl  t»- 
portant  educational  movements  and  diMnB^<n»,  aa  weO  aa  far  £»- 
seminattng  information,  the  daily  and  weekly  pfcaa  of  tke  eomtfrv, 
both  »ecnUr  and  religious,  moat  be  resorted  to;  andwitfa  Mtelipvb- 
lishera  and  editors  as  have  already  expressed,  or  may  hemrfLer  ex- 
press a  desire  to  receive  circulars  and  docaments  iwoed  by  tbe 
Commissioner,  a  system  of  exchange  will  be  est^liah«d  wbM,  it 
ii  believed,  will  greatly  promote  the  objects  of  the  DcpartnesL 


The  several  agencies  relied  on  for  collecting  infonastioii,  tbe 
unaal  meetings  oFedacational  associations,  nationaL  ^tate,  sod  ina- 
aicipal ;  correspondence  daily  growing  in  volame  and  detail,  witli 
officen,  teachers,  and  fiiends  of  edacational  improvement ;  the  preM, 
u  well  aa  personal  interviews,  have  all  been  resorted  to,  to  diasemi- 
Ute  information  as  to  the  objects  and  needs  of  the  UepartmeDt.  In 
iddition  to  these,  the  following  plan  of  pnblicatioo,  afler  inch 
conuiltation  ns  cuald  be  had,  was  adopted,  and  inaugurated,  but  will 
dtpend  fur  its  foil  development  on  the  sanction  and  aid  of  Congreas. 
It  Mac  ivl  forth  in  Special  Circular,  No.  2,  which  is  here  introduced 
■iHi  slight  verbal  modifications,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
Dtptrtinent. 


Aiatpnarat  advised,  the  Ibllowing  plan  of  pablication  will  be  punned: 

1.  ilmthly  Circntar. 
Ttbaiasoeil  montlilj— each  number  to  be  devoted  lo  suc^h  special  labject  A 
apoudence  or  investigations  oftbe  Departnienl  mnjrequire;  siid  iftbe 
oerioal  labor  cbd  lie  devolad  to  its  preparation,  lo  a  monthl;  suuunaij 


(•Vulaile  derioal  labor  cbd  be  devolad 
''fi4aiadooal  [nteUioeniw  snd  Statistica 
Hb*  Cirrulan  will  i 


11  not  be  printed  for  general  distribuiinn.  Hnd  as  ■  general 
■w>  w)u  M  uisilMl,  In  answer  or  Inquiiy,  to  carretipondenu,  or  lo  persons 
kanwn  to  bo^  urwbo  ma;' write,  that  they  are  Bpecialljinleresied  in  the  subjoci. 
^nutlor  contained  in  them,  fn  addilion  to  (lie  official,  will  not  always  be 
^,  but  mvh  itrtJclfa  will  be  Introdunvi  IVum  (brtncr  puhlimtioos  at  Ibc  (Tom- 
"iMcmr,  or  at  othen,  ■■  ho  ma;  Ibiuk  illustrative  of  the  special  subject  lo 
»Wi  u>i>  rimilaf  is  devoted, 

I>  ia  firopuvd  to  begin  a  Kattonal  SeriM  of  ilie  American  Journal  of  Kduca- 
^  «Uh  tt  t1«w  of  oompletliig  the  encf  ulopediac  view  of  Education — its  Uia- 
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torj,  SjrsteiDf  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Statistics ;  begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  thus  fer  with  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object  The  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  remain  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner,  who  will  receive  no  compensation  for  this  service, 
it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher,  who  will  soon  announce 
his  plan  and  terms. 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  by,  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or 
aside  of  any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  EUirtford,  Conn. 

3.  Educational  Documents  and  Trojcta. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country ;  each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  general  principles  and  statistics  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  circulation  by  itself. 

The  plan  of  publication  (B,)  will  be  set  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Report. 

4.  An  Annual  Report 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually,  in  which,  after  the  preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  obtaining  full  and  reliable  information,  the  progress 
and  condition  of  Education  in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year 
will  be  presented. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  Educational  Documents  referred  to 
above  (A) : 

1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in 
different  languages,  which  can  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

2.  A  History  of  Education,  ancient  and  modem,  with  reference  to  orig^inal 
authorities,  where  the  systems  and  institutions  of  each  country  can  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States ;  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means 
and  agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States. 

6.  School  Architecture ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation,  warm- 
ing, acoustics,  seating,  &c. ;  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and  class 
fooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  Training  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  other  institu- 
tions, means,  and  agencies,  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of 
teachers. 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an  account 
of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsely  populated  districts,  with  an  ac- 
count of  schools  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  different  countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  to, 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  Ac. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  different  systems  and  seminaries 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe. 


nt,  idle,  or  neglected  diiliin?n, 
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13.  Inatituliona  for  Orplinna. 

li  Sdioola  of  Iiiduslry,  or  innitutli 
bsbre  tbc;  Iibtu  been  i-ouvi«ted  of  trir 

U.  Kcrorui  Sohoiils,  or  inatiiutUms  I'or  young  crimiDols. 

IS.  Houses oT RvTufce,  for  adali  crlmiaals. 

It.  ^oeunilitr?  Ediicalioii,  ineluiiinn  it  institutions  prepaniinry  to  wi11eg«.  and 
I.  imtitnti'wn  prcpnrHloiy  to  apeciiU  achoolB  ur  agriculturo,  eui^iuoeriug,  trade. 
urigallaD.  Ac 

IB.  OoltegM  and  tTiiivere<tlc& 

19  Schuols  of  Tbn)logy,  Law,  nnd  Medidne. 

10.  Wlitaij  tuul  NaruJ  Scliools. 

11,  SapplBoiuntiirf  EdiicetiuD,  including  ndult  sclioola.  evening  ncbonts, 
ntHMS  or  popaJnr  leuturea,  debating  cluBses,  meclianio  iiLHtituleK,  iv, 

JS,  Liliniric-a.  with  liints  for  tlie  purchase,  arrangemeut,  cAtuloguDing.  irav- 
bilf,  tuil  |)i¥»eri'iili<in  of  booka,  ivpeciollj  in  libreriea  dcaigned  Tor  popular  use. 

Q.  IiisliliiCioiia  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  siid  Idiola. 

U  Sa;ietii<a  [ur  llie  EnoourueenieDt  or  Scieuce,  the  Ann,  ai 

ti.  ScttooUand  Acodtnuiea  ofArt,  Public  MuscumH  and  iiiUleni'g. 

IE.  Public  Gardens,  and  otber  arrangeinpnw  for  popular  reereatioD. 

37,  Edocalional  Tracts,  or  a  aeriex  of  short  esaajs  on  tuples  of  in 
piKtiMl  InpoKtiice  la  teBchors  and  school  olEoera. 

n,  Bducwlioiial  Biography,  or  the  lives  ofdigtiDgoishod  edocsiota  and  tetich- 

11.  RducMional  Bonelactors.  or  an  aceount  of  Uie  roDndera  and  benelkclora 
df  (ducatJoDul  and  MuratiBe  InsEitutioua. 
30.  twU*- Hducntion ;  or  binM  far  selFroraiiition,  with  examples 


if  tlio  pursuit 
IB  drawn  from  the  Family  Tnucing  of 


tf  kuDirleilge  under  difficulties. 

it,  Honw  EducAlion;  with  iUustratiuT 
Idhmi  eauolriai. 

Si  Edncatiann]  Nomeaulnliire  and  Indox :  or  an  explanation  of  words  and 
bnu  Dsnl  in  describing  systems  nnd  institutionn  of  eilumtion  in  diCTerent 
cniilric«  wilh  refvrvnbe  to  the  books  where  every  educational  subject  of  Im- 
flttiw*  ia  diwuned  and  treated  o£ 

Tlie  Coninussioner  bas  tio  partiaiity  for  this  clarification  of  aub- 
IKli,  nor  does  he  wish  to  restrict  tbe  inquiries  or  contributions  of 
'titan  to  tbcm.  The  series  embraces,  in  hia  juctgmcnt,  tho  most 
itxpoitant  institutions  and  agencies  hj  vrhich  the  education  of  the 
mnntry  is  secured ;  and  the  careful  preparation  of  a  special  docamcnt 
'^  i^kH,  giving  its  present  condition  and  the  suggestions  of  experi- 
werf  and  llioughlful  men,  on  the  improvement  of  the  same,  will  in 
^i  end  greatly  abridge  the  correspondence  of  the  Department,  and 
"pToiDote  tho  cause  of  education  ihronghout  the  country." 

1^10  plan  of  publication  alluded  to  (B)  in  the  above  Circular,  is  as 

1.  The  puMicaiiun  of  sQoU  spwial  documents  or  reports,  in  con- 
■"Sion  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  as  Congress 
^  authorise  to  be  printed,  tu  be  circulated  in  the  usual  way,  or 
**  >*  niggcstctl  in  puragraplis  (4  and  5,)  below. 

^•Tbe  printing  of  such  special  documents,  so  far  as  shall  be  au- 
^Hwd  bj  CongrcM,  in  the  &ame  way  as  special  documents  arc  now 
pvpvcd  and  printed  in  the  different  departnicnts. 

^  The  prinltog  of  special  reports  or  documents  by  tlie  Coramis- 
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sioner,  on  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above,  (A,)  as  tbey  shall 
be  prepared,  to  the  extent  (not  to  exceed  a  specified  number  of 
copies)  and  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  to  be  distributed  as  suggested  below. 

4.  Authority  to  furnish  any  person  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  a  particular  document,  with  any  number  of  copies,  at  the  cost 
of  press-work  and  paper. 

6.  The  distribution  by  mail  of  single  copies  of  any  document  to 
any  State,  incorporated  or  school  library,  or  to  any  editor  or  school 
oflScer  who  shall  apply  for  the  same. 

6.  An  exchange  with  any  publisher,  or  others,  for  an  equivalent 
contribution  to  the  Library  or  Cabinet  of  the  Department. 

WORK  DONE  OR  IN  PROGRESS. 

Having  laid  out  the  plan,  by  which  to  collect  the  fullest  and  latest 
information — legislative,  administrative,  and  statistical — "to  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  of  diflfusing  such  information  respecting  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efBcient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country,"  the  Com- 
missioner has  labored  diligently,  with  such  force  as  he  was  author- 
ized to  employ,  and  such  cooperation  as  he  could  enlist,  to  accom- 
plish as  early  and  thoroughly  as  practicable,  the  specific  work 
assigned  him  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inaugurate  measures 
by  which  the  larger  and  wider  results  contemplated  should,  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  be  realized. 

1.  National  Land  Grants  for  Educational  Purposes. 
In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  the  Act  establishing  the  De- 
partment, that  "  in  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  deter- 
mined," the  first  step  taken  after  organizing  the  Department,  was  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  chief  clerk  to  begin  at  once  an  investigation 
into  the  history  of  these  grants,  and  to  ascertain  what  material, 
printed  or  otherwise,  was  to  be  found  in  Washington.  Application 
was  made,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  OflSce,  and  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  the  State  oflScer 
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or  board  having  charge  of  the  sales,  and  the  investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  proceeds,  to  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools,  and 
Presidents  of  CJoUeges  .and  other  institutions  founded  or  aided  by 
the  income  of  these  proceeds — for  such  printed  documents  or  sta- 
tistics as  would  enable  the  Commissioner  to  present  the  results  of 
this  beneficent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  both  for  its  his- 
torical importance,  and  for  the  guidance  of  States  which  have 
systems  and  institutions  yet  to  establish  or  develop  on  the  basis  of 
these  graats.    But  from  all  these  official  sources  of  information,  and 
from  special  eflforts  made  in  a  few  of  the  States,  the  requisite  mate- 
rial has  not  been  gathered  within  the  year,  to  enable  him  to  comply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  except 
in  respect  to  "  the  public  lands  donated  to  the  several  States  to  pro- 
vide Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts." 
As  a  full  account  of  the  legislation  of  such  States  as  had  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  institutions  which  had  been 
organized  under  such  legislation,  was  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
which  could  be  made  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  States  and  institu- 
tions which  had  not  yet  acted,  the  inf6rmation  was  printed  as  soon 
48  collected,  and  edited,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  VI,  and  the  Sup- 
plement.   To  the  report  on  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
arts,  will  be  added  a  notice  of  similar  institutions  not  aided  by  the 
national  grants,  together  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  realistic  and  special  scientific  education  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe — much  of  the  material  for  which  has  been  already 
collected  without  any  expense  to  the  Department. 

2.  Condition  of  Public  ScJtools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  pursuance  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March 
29, 1867,  the  Commissioner  instituted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to 
^he  number  of  children  of  the  ordinary  school  age ;  the  number  of 
the  same  in  any  school,  public  or  private ;  the  number  and  character 
^f  each  grade  of  school,  with  the  condition  of  the  places  where  the 
schools  were  kept,  the  number  and  character  of  teachers,  text-books 
a^d  other  material  aids  of  instruction  ;  and  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  in  force  in 
^he  District ,  and  what  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
^^  advantages  of  the  best  system  to  all  the  children,  as  he  is  in- 
structed to  do ;  he  has  had  conference  with  school  officers,  and 
^otained  by  correj*pondcnce  information  respecting  the  organization, 
^lation,  courses  of  instruction,  mode  of  employing  and  training 
^achers,  srhool-houses,  and  system  of  inspection,  in  nearly  all  the 
^pitaU  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  several  States. 
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In  explanation  of  the  delay  in  presenting  this  document  to  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioner  would  give  not  simply  the  magnitude,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  details,  embraced  in  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion, but  the  condition  of  his  own  health,  which  at  the  time  he 
hoped  to  complete  his  work,  became  seriously  impaired.  As  the 
information  called  for  in  the  Resolution  required  a  visit  to  every 
family  and  every  school  in  the  District,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
no  provision  for  collecting  and  collating  such  information  beyond  the 
small  clerical  force  provided  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  th6  Act;  and  as  further  information  respecting  the  present 
population,  and  its  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  District,  not 
expressly  called  for,  was  desirable  for  any  intelligent  legislation  by 
Congress  in  respect  to  a  system  of  public  schools,  application  was 
made  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  county,  for  their  cooperation  in  taking  a  complete  enumer^ 
ation  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  statistics  required  by  Con- 
gress, and  a  small  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  work  was  asked  for. 
This  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  extent  specified  was  extended,  as  is 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report  referred  to ;  but  the  expense  of 
taking  the  enumeration  was  not  fully  met  by  such  aid,  and  for  the 
balance  (about  $600)  an  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked. 

3.   Constitutional  Provisions  respecting  Schools  and  Education. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Conventions  to  revise  or  frame  the  Consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  were  to  be  held  in  thirteen  States  within 
the- year,  numerous  letters  were  received  from  delegates  and  others, 
for  information  respecting  the  operation  of  provisions  already  ex- 
isting in  the  Constitutions  of  other  States,  and  for  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  give  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  action  of  every  State,  a  document  was  prepared, 
intended  to  embrace  every  provision  found  in  the  successive  Consti- 
tutions of  each  State  respecting  Education,  Literature  and  Science. 
This  document  was  printed  in  Official  Circulars,  Nos.  IV  and  V,  with 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  State, 
inviting  his  attention  to  any  omission,  and  asking  his  views  on  the 
operation  of  the  existing  educational  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  State,  in  giving  authority,  direction,  stimulus  or  restriction  to 
legislative  or  municipal  action,  as  well  as  on  the  desirableness  of  se- 
curing any  or  all  of  the  following  features  (7  and  8  are  slightly  mod- 
ified) of  a  school  system  in  any  future  revision  of  the  same. 

1,  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish,  aid, 
support,  and  supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institutions 
and  agencies  of  Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
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3,  The  security  against  dimiuution  or  diversion  of  all  educational 
funds  and  benefactions. 

3,  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with 
the  population,  sufScient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  all  children  within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teach- 
ers professionally  trained,  and   in   schools   legally  inspected   and 
approved. 

4,  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxa- 
tion or  funds,  on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local 
taxation  or  individual  contributions  for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively 
municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  both  sums,  the 
constant  cooperation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5,  A  State  Board  of  Education,  having  super\'ision  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted 
in  sQch  way  as  to  secure  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attain- 
nient  and  experience,  freedom  from  denominational  or  party  prepon- 
<lerance,  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different  sections  and  occupa- 
^ons,  and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6,  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  Board,  intel- 
%ent,  professional,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional 
<^ntrol,  with  the  widest  and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7,  State  Scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  in- 
*Utation  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness 
^o  enter  and  profit  by  the  same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive 
Examination. 

8,  A  Retiring  Fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an 
^iinual  allowance  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who 
*^^$ter  to  secure  its  benefits,  conditioned  on  prolonged  ser\'ice  in 
^tt  business  of  teaching. 

d.  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children 
^o  jrow  up  in  barbarism,  ignorance  and  vagrancy  ;  and  the  exercise 
^^  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the 
^^iliiy  of  the  applicant  to  rea^l  understandingly  the  Constitution  and 
tat;  laws,  and  furfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian  of  children  who 
*^^irlects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between  the 
*?^  of  6  and  1 4  years,  f>r  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay 
'  ''^btrir  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatorv',  while  minors. 

*^^  answer  to  inquiries  from  abroad  respecting  the  legal  organiza- 

^*^   of  oar  public  schools  an«l   from  States  in  our  own    country 

^5|gf^  in  framiDg  ikrw  laws  or  revising  old  ones  on  the  subject,  a 
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collection  of  the  school  codes  of  the  several  States  has  been  pre- 
pared, embracing  the  earliest  law  of  each  State,  and  a  brief  notice 
of  all  subsequent  modifications,  and  the  last  revision.  This  docu- 
ment, so  far  as  relates  to  its  historical  portion,  was  prepared  without 
any  expense  to  the  Department  and  mainly  before  its  establishment, 
but  will  be  placed  at  its  disposal  in  case  the  publication  of  it  is  de- 
sired and  authorized  by  Congress. 

5.  European  Systems  of  Public  Instruction. 
Although  not  to  serve  as  models  or  guides,  as  a  whole,  for  our 
country,  yet  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
public  instruction  in  other  countries.  In  some  features — the  extent 
to  which  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  art,  whose  methods  are  to  be 
studied  and  practiced,  the  legal  recognition  of  the  professional  char- 
acter and  public  services  of  the  teacher,  the  importance  attached  to 
frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  inspection,  the  enforcement 
of  parental  obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  the  extension  of  opportunities  of  thorough  gen- 
eral culture  by  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
tion— we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  several  of  the 
European  States.  From  most  of  these  States  the  Commissioner  is 
in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  latest  information,  gathered  during  a 
series  of  years ;  and  for  all,  the  material  can  readily  be  completed 
to  the  present  time,  if  its  publication  is  authorized  and  provided  for. 
In  connection  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  Education,  an  account  of  the  school  system  of  the  little  republic 
of  Zurich  was  published  in  the  Jounial  of  Education,  and  in  Official 
Circular,  No.  VII,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of 
the  authority  and  duty  of  the  State  in  popular  education,  has  been 
met  by  leading  statesmen  and  educators  in  different  countries,  as 
well  as  practically  solved  by  a  republican  government  of  the  old  world. 

6.  Female  Education, 
In  no  department  of  American  Education  has  greater  advance- 
ment been  made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  is  there  now 
greater  activity,  than  in  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women ; 
and  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved  in  many  States 
and -cities,  and  yet  undetermined  in  the  minds  of  many  parents,  of 
the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  public  or  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  the  limitations  and  modifications  of  courses  of  instruction 
required  by  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  occupation  of  women, 
the  Commissioner  proposes  to  bring  the  experience  of  systems,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals  in  different  States  and  countries.    Sources 
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of  infonnation  on  the  subject  now  in  the  Department,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  one  leading  institution,  are  given  in  Circular,  No.  VIU. 

7.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 
On  the  important  subject  of  institutions  for  Secondary  Education 
—including  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies  for  either  or  both 
sexes — although  the  means  for  exhibiting  their  present  condition  in 
every  State  are  not  suflSciently  collected,  yet  to  aid  in  the  further 
collection  of  materials  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  published  a  general  view  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  New  England,  (Circular  IX,)  as  well  as  a  full  account  of  the 
system  of  several  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  one  of  which 
(Prussia)  is  printed  in  Official  Circular,  No.X. 

8.  School  Souses, 

Having  received  numerous  inquiries  in  personal  calls  and  in  cor- 
respondence, respecting  school-houses,  and  having  given  for  many 
years  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  being  also  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  plans,  and  receiving  valuable  accessions  to  his  collec- 
tion of  designs,  the  Commissioner,  as  an  expeditious  and  economical 
mode  of  answering  these  inquiries,  has  commenced  the  preparation 
of  a  document,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  con- 
taining plans  of  buildings  recently  erected  for  graded  schools.  A 
selection  from  these  will  be  found  in  the  official  Circular,  No.  XL 

9.  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers, 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  constitutional  provisions,  legislative  en- 
actments, nor  the  existence  of  the  most  perfect  school-houses,  will 
secure  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  without  a 
body  of  teachers  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  possess- 
ing in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  requisite  qualifications  of  character, 
attainments,  and  skill.  To  help  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  highest  improvement  of  special  institutions  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  advance  in  every  possible  way,  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  their  services,  a  document  has  been  prepared  showing  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing  in  the  different  States  in  this  direction 
—portions  of  which  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XII, 

BECOHMENDATIONS. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  this 
I^partment,  the  Commissioner  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  requiring  this  Report  to  be  made,  to  recommend 

1.  The  continued  prosecution  of  the  investigations  already  begun 
to  their  earliest  practicable  conclusion ;  and  to  this  end,  that  au- 
thority to  employ  temporarily  the  assistance  of  persons  specially 
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qualified,  be  granted,  and  that  some  appropriation  for  the  expense 
of  such  personal  visits  as  may  be  deemed  needful  to  complete  and 
verify  the  work  in  hand,  be  made. 

2.  That  authority  be  given  to  publish,  with  such  limitations  as  to 
expense  and  copies  as  Congress  may  impose,  such  documents  as 
may  be  called  for  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  to  visit  such  States  by  him- 
self, or  others  whom  he  may  specially  commission,  and  such  educa- 
tional conventions  in  other  States,  as  he  may  think  will  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Department  is  established. 

3.  With  the  strongest  desire  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  its  efficiency,  the 
Commissioner  feels  compelled,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  cor- 
respondence, the  regular  publication  of  the  Monthly  Circular,  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  documents,  the  proper  collating  and  editing  of 
the  information  and  returns  received,  the  use  of  the  books  and  doc- 
uments in  the  library,  to  ask  for  authority  to  employ  one  additional 
clerk  of  each  class  now  allowed.  The  want  of  such  help  has  delayed 
the  preparation  of  the  special  reports  required  to  be  made,  and 
thrown  on  the  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  correspondence  and 
studies  which  he  cannot  delegate,  an  amount  of  clerical  work  inconsist- 
ent with  his  highest  usefulness,  besides  seriously  impairing  his  health. 

4.  Thus  far,  the  entire  expense  of  obtaining  information  from 
abroad  ;  all  additions  to  the  library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  except 
the  official  documents  of  State  and  City  Superintendents ;  all  en- 
graving of  designs  and  plans  for  school  structures ;  a  large  item  in 
obtaining  the  educational  statistics  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
making  the  same  ready  for  Congress;  all  the  printing,  and  much  of 
the  editorial  work  on  the  Monthly  Circulars,  except  Numbers  III, 
IV,  and  V,  besides  no  inconsiderable  sums  for  the  necessary  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Department,  has  been  borne  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  for  only  a  portion  of  which,  an  appropriation  was  asked 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  an  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  current  year.  Whatever  action  Congress  may 
deem  just  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  Commissioner  would  respect- 
fully ask,  that  in  any  future  appropriation  some  allowance  be  made 
for  the  class  of  expenses  above  named,  including  a  messenger  and 
the  necessary  care  of  the  rooms,  which,  not  being  specified  in  the 
appropriation  for  1867,  have  been  disallowed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  this  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commisaianer  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX. 

Appended  to  a  few  copies  of  this  Report,  and  not  to  the  entire 
edition,  are  the  Official  Circulars  referred  to,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  accompanying  matter  which  was  distributed  with  each,  in 
some  cases  as  specimens  of  the  information  desired  in  the  Circular ; 
and  in  others,  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  dis- 
cussion was  invited ;  and  in  their  present  form,  to  embody  a  portion 
of  the  returns  received. 
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CIRCULAR. 


U.  S.  Department  oP  Education, 

Wcuhingtan,  March^  1867. 

For  convenience  of  communication  with  many  individuals  interested  in  the 
same  subject,  (either  of  inquiry,  or  of  reply,)  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  adopted  the  publication  of  a  Monthly  Cir- 
cular. Each  number,  as  issued,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  persons  supposed 
to  be  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  addition  to  such 
Circulars,  and  information  relating  thereto,  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  it 
necessary  or  convenient  to  issue  in  these  monthly  numbers,  he  proposes  to  give, 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  find  space : 

1  Acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  all  books,  documents,  and  donations, 
of  any  kind,  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  department. 

2  The  contents  of  all  educational,  literary,  and  scientific  periodicals  which 
the  publishers  may  send  regularly  to  this  office. 

8  Notice  In  advance  of  the  anniversaries  or  special  meetings  of  educational 
associations,  when  authoritatively  advised  of  the  same. 

4.  Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  educational  meetings  when  officially  com- 
municated. 

5.  Discussion  and  action  of  constitutional  conventions,  legislatures,  munici- 
pal bodies,  boards  of  education,  and  school  conmiittees,  relating  to  schools  and 
education. 

6.  Statistics,  benefactions,  and  reliable  items  of  educational  movements  in 
different  States  and  countries. 

HENRT    BARNARD, 

ComnUssUmer. 


jSbcond    Edition. 

Having  occasion  to  re-issue  the  original  Circulars,  giving  information  of  the 
"Act  to  establish  the  Department  of  Education,**  and  the  Schedule  of  Informa- 
tion sought  by  the  Commissioner,  together  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  successive  efforts  to  secure  from  Congress  the  recognition  of  Education 
as  a  great  national  interest,  the  Commissioner  adds  a  documentary  history  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education,  with  a  Classified  Index  of  its  contents, 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  his  continuing  his 
editorial  charge  of  the  same,  until  the  original  purpose  of  its  publication  is 
more  fully  attained,  and  as  a  repository  of.  such  official  papers  as  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  its  original  plan. 

H.   B. 


I    OTtICATION:-A  NAIIOSil  INTEBEST. 

1,  AsaocuTios  or  3Cbool  GirraiusTEN  dents. 


ntc  of  the  Salional  Afisni'intion  of  Slate  find  Citjr  S(;honI  Supcrin- 
i.  rwwtitly  bsUl  in  ilie  Cilir  at  Waah'mgtaa,  D.  C.,  Ilia  undenUgiied  vk-to 
tfpriioxnd  ■  ivnimittm  Ui  Dttsmoriiilki!  Cungress  ix  tlie  uatablialiment  uf  n  Nu- 
UiMuU  Korean  of  IIMuaHlkin, 

ll  was  tlie  Doaniinous  o|Hmon  or  the  Assoniilian  tlmt  the  interrats  of  educn- 
Ibo  iTuuld  be  gninlij  promdied  bj  the  orgnnixatioa  of  audi  a  Biironu  at  the 
[iH  Buit  tinM:  that  it  would  n-odpr  needed  nsaiMnnee  in  t!ie  eAtnblisbmeat  of 
kInmI  ryKloms  where  tlie^  do  not  now  exist,  aud  dial  it  wuuJd  also  proTO  a 
|MMit  ni«HH  for  iuipro(iu){  and  yiuiiiziag  existing  sjatems.    TliiB  it  uould 


t.  B*  wonring  BTealer  uniibruiily  and  oivunu?;  in  Bchool  gtatislira,  an-l  so 
pocriuviitig  lliem  that  Lhey  ma;  Ut  inuro  widul/  available  and  reliable  as  edu- 
Miooal  testx  and  nn-iuuns. 

1.  Bj  brini^Di;  lo^lhar  lbs  rtmlta  of  ichonl  /tyattnu  in  differeat  communi' 
Ii»,  tiulfs,  anil  (wuntriei,  and  determiaini;  their  mmporalive  value. 

S,  By  eoUcline  lbs  rwolEi  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  spooial 
mHbiMl^  of  rAooJ  iMtrnMinn  and  joanayemenl,  and  making  Ibcm  the  coinuion 
pnpcrtj  iiT  Acliool  ofltcera  aod  teadioi^  throui^oul  the  ooimtry. 

i.  hy  dilTii>>n^  am(in|>  the  people  information  respecting-  the  sohciol  Iowa  of 
UiB  diffemit  Suuire:  tlw  tbHoiib  modt-s  of  providing  and  diBbarainj;  sciiOal 
iavli-,  tliodifnirentclaasnof  school  offlcerB  and  theirrelative  duties;  Ihcqunli- 
llsaiiotui  rr^uin^d  of  Icadicra,  the  modL<9  oT  their  examination,  and  the  ngencfes 
pnnulKl  for  their  qiecial  truiaiDg;  the  brnt  methods  of  claralfyiiiR  and  Krading 
■Anol*  :  inipruved  plans  of  schMl-houaea,  logetlwr  with  modea  of  heating  and 
ttntilati'tn,  vW.. — inGimiBtion  now  obtained  unl;  bj-  a  few  persona  and  at  ji^ui 
*lpmao.  but  which  is  of  Ilia  ilighesl  value  to  all  intruated  with  Ibe  miinuge- 
Buait  lit  v^tioola, 

G.  Bv  aiding  commanitiea  and  States  in  the  orgnnization  offichool  nyatoma  in 
•hiob  'iniiiHikFrnia  orrora  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  ageudea  and  wull-tritd 
laproTiinHntd  be  inrluded. 

&  By  tin-  gpn.-ral  diOkuion  of  craroct  ideas  respocUng  the  value  of  education 
a  a  qaJokrupr  of  iulollwtual  acUviliea;  us  a  uiored  renovator;  as  a  multiplier 
or  iDdualrr  and  a  ranMqucnt  producer  of  wealth;  and,  Qnallj,  as  the  atrengtU 
*nd  (bii'id'of  iivU  llbony. 

In  Itw  i>|Hiilua  of  Tour  memorfaliDta.  it  is  not  posalble  to  mensure  the  inQu- 
RK*  who'll  lliu  btlbnil  perfiirraNiioe  of  these  duties  by  aNalional  Bureau  would 
not  up-ni  tba  nune  of  wtucation  tliroughoui  the  comitry:  and  few  perwni 
vbn  havp  not  bopu  intnu>k>d  with  the  manugement  of  sobool  syBlems  uan  fully 
nslizc  bow  irirlo-fprcnd  anit  urg«rnl  is  thv  demand  Ibr  lUeb  asiiatanco.  Indeed, 
lliji  vary  vrlttcDiv  of  tlm  Aasooiniion  which  your  momorinliata  represent  is 
ilantf  (KMitiTn  pnmf  of  a  denuind  Ibr  a  nalinnol  channel  of  communi 
Wwiwn  tlw  fclionl  oniris  itT  the  dilT^rent  Slnlea.  Hiillniia  of  dollun 
bwn  tliRnrn  a«v  iQ  fiuitlen  expcrimcDti^  or  in  alolid  plodding,  fur  th< 
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would  also  aubmil  that  tlie  aaaislaQco  and  encourajpcment 


4  EDUCATION  :-A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

• 

of  the  Greneral  Grovemment  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  An  ignofant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead 
them  to  self-education.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always 
least  appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law.  of  educational  progress  that 
its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  without  Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the 
demand  for  education  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agenciea 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several 
States;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the 
school  authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would 
be  its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authoritative  and 
directive  control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially 
in  the  school  affairs  in  the  States,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  them 
in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction. 
All  experience  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and 
directing  schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater 
their  vital  power  and  efficiency. 

Your  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  special  duty  which 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  National  Bureau,  and  which  of  itself  will  justify  its 
creation,  viz.,  an  investigation  of  tlie  management  and  results  of  the  frequent 
munificent  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  general  and 
special  education.  It  is  estimated  that  these  grants,  if  they  had  been  properly 
managed,  would  now  present  an  aggregate  educational  fund  of  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  your  memorialists  are  not  misinformed.  Congress 
has  no  official  information  whatever  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  trusts 
have  been  managed. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  express  their  earnest  belief  that 
universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  con- 
cern. Our  experiment  of  republican  institutions  is  not  upon  the  scale  of  a  petty 
municipality  or  State,  but  it  covers  half  a  continent,  and  embracer  peoples  of 
widely  diverse  interests  and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  continue  "one  and  in- 
separable." Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds 
emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  it  is  in  a  republican  government 
tl&t  the  wfiole  power  of  ediLcaUon  is  requiredJ^ 

It  is  an  imperative  necessity  of  the  American  Republic  that  the  common 
school  be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the 
instruction  therein  imparted  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  The 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress  would  be  a  practical  recognition 
of  this  great  truth.  It  would  impart  to  the  cause  of  education  a  dignity  and 
importance  which  would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  success. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  WHITE,  Stftte  Commisaioner  of  Common  Bchoolt  of  Ohio. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  State  Supt.  Piib.  Inst,  Illinois. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Vermont. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  10th,  1866. 

The  memorial,  with  a  bill,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon* 
Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who,  on  leave,  February  14,  1866,  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  chairman  ;  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Moulton,  of  Illinois ;  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Donnelly,  of 
Minnesota ;  Goodyear,  of  New  York ;  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Both  the  memorial  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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A.V  ACT  TO  ESTAUr-lSH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIOX. 
On  ttie  Utli  of  Feb.,  1806,  GcD.  GABriILD,  in  tbo  Boubs  of  Roprosentalivcs, 
pteMDWd  ttie  ItemoriBi  of  the  N&tionBl  Asdoriatioti  of  Scbool  Sup^rintcndfal^, 
■hicli  met  in  Wwhiogtou,  Feb,  Btb,  Tth  aud  Slh,  asking  tho  eitabliahnicut  of  a 
Xiiionml  Bure&u  of  EducftClou,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bill  proTidioe  Cor  euoh  a 
Bur«&ii  in  tile  Dcpurlmeat  of  tbc  Interior,  and  both  memorial  and  bill,  on  hLi 
niglioa,  were  rorerrcd  (o  o  Select  Commlneo  of  seven.  The  Committee,  coosist- 
iDg  of  Oakfield,  of  Ohio.  Fattekson,  of  Keir  Qimpahirc,  Boutwkli.,  of  Una- 

HcblL4CltS,    DONHELLV,  of  UioQCSOU,  UoULTON,    Of    UliDoiS,  GoODTKAR,    of  NeiT 

Totk,  aud  Ri^cdall,  of  PenQsjiranio,  reported  back  the  bill  on  ihe  6th  of  Juno, 
■Itb  an  omeodmoDt  !□  the  nature  of  a  sabstitute,  bj  which  on  ludEpendcut 
Jhp&rtineiit,  instead  of  a  Bureau  of  EducatioD,  waa  created.  The  bill  tliua 
uaendeil,  was  adrocaied,  on  the  Illh  and  Stb  of  June,  by  Mr.  Donxellt,  of  Min- 
OMotk.  XocLTDN,  of  Illmoi»,  Mr.  Btsna  and  Mr.  BucmcLL,  of  Hobs.,  nod  Mr, 
GianKi.D,  of  Oliio,  sod  oppoatd  by  Mr.  Iloaiits,  of  N.  Jersey,  Mr.  RiNUAtt,  of 
nnn.,  ftnd  Idr.  Pike,  of  Maine ;  but  Bnat  action  was  not  reached  till  June  19tb, 
when  llic  quealioD  being  lakes  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  pasacd  as  reported  by 
tbo  CoRimittee,  by  a  rote  of  BO  yeas  to  44  nays. 

The  Bill,  in  the  Senate,  was  rcfiTrcd  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diuarr,  wbo  recommended  its  passage  vlthout  imendluent ;  and,  allcr  a  debate 
on  the  'l«th  of  Pub.,  tH67,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  Bureau  for  Detiartmcut, 
•»  ptuscd  as  reoL-iiud  from  Iha  House,  without  division,  oo  tbu  1st  of  March, 
•od  tlgned  by  the  FreaidenC  ou  (he  2d. 

BtUenacUdbvlht  HenaH  and  HotiM  of  Heprfsenlatirei  of  ihe  Untied  Slates 
i/  America  in  CoagreM  atteuibted.  That  there  shall  be  establishoil,  nl  (be  city 
of  Washington,  k  Deparlnieut  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  «uch 
Matwtic*  uid  la«is  u  shall  ahair  Uie  ooiidltioD  aod  progress  of  education  in  the 
vttral  Simlus  and  Territories,  and  of  difl'usinE  such  infonnation  respecting  the 
orpnlntion  sod  inanagcmeut  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of 
itacbing.  M  iliiitl  aiil  the  psople  of  the  United  Slalea  in  the  establishmuul  and 
otUiuiunivi:  of  elGcient  school  systems,  aud  otherwise  promote  the  ciiuge  of 
(Awmtlou  throughout  thu  eouutrj. 

Sk.  S.  And  te  ilfurlhtf  truKlrd,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Prefi- 
^W,  by  and  nltli  ua  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Coinmifksiouer  of 
"  '  I,  who  aball  be  iutruilcd  with  the  management  of  ihedepartmeutbcre- 
' '  \  aud  who  shall  reccivo  a  salary  of  four  Ihouaond  dollars  per 
1m  sball  have  authority  to  ap]i(»iiC  one  chief  clerk  of  his  dcpart- 
S  iVMlve  a  salary  of  two  thuiuHud  doUara  per  annum,  one  ctcrk 
ttve  •  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
U  Mcdvo  a  sahtry  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  tmid 
H  be  (object  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commis- 
mw  of  SdwntiuD, 

fax'.  1.  At^  bf  it  fyrthtr  rnnritd.  That  it  «hall  betho  duty  of  the  Commiasioner 

afUocalSon  to  pnueBt  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodyiog  the  results  of 

^  ianailpillaiis  and   Ubon,  together  with   a  statement  of  such  facta  and 

nvmncudJiliniia  as  will,  in  his  judgmeut,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 

^■Vrunenl  is  I'stablislied.     In  the  Grsl  report  niado  by  the  Comminsltmer  of 

ID  under  ihif  act  there  shall   be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 

ruu  of  land  Diadfl  by  ConRivw  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 

renl  trui>ts  have  been  nisna^d,  the  amount  of  lunds  aritini: 

the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  Iho  same  < 


e  Buildings 


■In  •■ubiiihed. 
(k)fcpl|ltiuf  Harch.  llMarBiliiiiniiwiie  nominated  by  President  Jon 
t'wtbe  IMb  waa  eoeflmied  by  th»  innate.  Commissioner  of  EducalioD 
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NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  undersigned  deiires  to  obtain,  as  early  as  practicable,  aocorate  bat  con- 
densed information  of  the  designation,  history,  and  present  condition  of  every 
Institution  and  Agency  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  special  work  of  every  person  in  the  administration,  instruction,  and 
management  of  the  same.  Any  response  to  this  Circular  in  reference  to  any  In- 
stitution, Agency,  or  subject  included  in  the  following  Schedule,  addressed  to  the 
Depixrtmewt  of  Education,  Washinffton,  D.  C7.,  and  indorsed  ^^  official^'*  is  enti- 
tied,  by  direction  of  the  Postmaster  General,  to  be  oonveyed  by  mail  /ree  of  post- 
age, and  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  o/£duoaHon,  Washington,  D,  C. 


SCHEDULE  OF  INFORMATION    SOUOUT    RESFECTINO  SYSTEMS,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 

AQENCIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

A*    General  Condi tion^  (ofDUtrict,  ViUage,  City,  Ckntntf,  StaU.) 
Territorial  Extent,  Municipal  Organization,  Population,  Valoation,  Receipts,  and  EzpeoditOTei 
for  all  public  puriKMCs. 

B«    Sjrstem  of  Pnblic  Instruction. 

C.  Incorporated  Institntions*  and  other  Scliools  and  Agewt* 
Glee  of  Education* 

I.  ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 
(Public,  Private,  and  Denominational ;  and  for  boyi  or  girli.) 

n.  ACADEMIC  OR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(Institution!  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  taught  in  the  Ekmentaiy  Sebooli,  and  to  preparation 
for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

III.  COLLEGIATE  OR  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science.) 

IV.  PROFESSIONAL,  SPECIAL,  OR  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as— 1.  Theology.  3.  Law.  3.  Modi* 
cine.  4.  Teaching.  5.  Agriculture.  6.  Architecture,  (Design  and  Construction.)  7.  Teehnol- 
ogy— Polytechnic.  8.  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Mechanical.)  0.  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10.  Busi- 
ness or  Trade.  11.  Navigation.  12.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  13.  Drawing  and  Painting. 
14.  Music.  15.  Deaf-mutes.  16.  Blind.  17.  Idiotic.  18.  Juvenile  offenders.  19.  Orpnans. 
90.  Girls.  21.  Colored  or  Freedmen.  23.  Manual  or  Industrial.  23.  JVbC  specified  above^ 
such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications— Modern  Languages— Natural  History  and  Geology- 
Steam  and  its  applications, — Pharmacy — Veterinary  Surgery,  &c.) 

V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2.  Apprentice  Schools.  3.  Evening  Schools.  4.  Coums  of 
Lectures.  5.  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6.  Reading  Rooms — Periodicals.  7.  Libraries  of  Eeferaooe 
or  Circulation.  8.  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball  Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Exercises.  9.  Pub 
lie  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts.    20.  JV«f  specified  abm)e. 

VI.  SOCIETIES,  INSTITUTES,  MUSEUMS,  CABINETS,  AND  GALLERIES  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SCIENCTB,  LITBRATURE,  AND  THE  ARTa 

VII.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

VIIL  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

IX.  LEGISLATION  (STATE  OR  MITNICIPAL)  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 

X.  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

XII.  PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

XII.  CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

XIII.  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ON  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

XIV.  MEMOIRS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  PROMOTERS  OP  EDUCATION. 

XV.  EXAMINATIONS  (COMPETITIVE,  OR  OTHERWISE)  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
NATIONAL  OR  STATE  SCHOOLS,  OR  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  ANY  KIN  a 


CISCUIAR  RESPECTING  PLAN  OF  PUBIICATION. 


U.  B.  Dkpartmekt  of  Eduoatiov, 

Waahingbm,  D.  C,  Hoy,  186T. 

As  U  pKWDt  adTLBSd,  the  rollDning  plan  of  publication  will  be  purauci] : 
1  OmctAL  CiBcin.AB. 

To  b«  iasaed  moDthl; — each  number  to  be  devoted  to  sucb  Epecial  subject  bb 
the  (xxreepondenra  oi  invesligaciom  of  the  Dopartnitmt  may  require ;  imd  if  the 
requisite  detical  labor  can  bo  devoted  to  its  preparatian,to  a  monthly  suiumary 
oTEdacaUoiuil  IrOeUigence  and  Statistics  in  diDerent  Staleit  and  Countriea. 

TlicBo  Circnhkrs  will  not  be  priuted  for  goneral  diatribution,  and  aa  a  general 
nile  wi]]  be  niuled,  in  answer  or  inituiry,  to  correepondeota,  or  to  perBone 
known  to  be  or  who  may  write  that  tbcy  are  epecioUy  interested  is  the  subject. 

Tlie  matter  coataiaed  iu  tbem  will  not  alwaj's  be  now,  but  such  artielea  will 
te  iptrodaced  from  teiaiet  publicatioDs  of  the  Cominis«tDner,  m  lio  niu;  ttiiok 
iUnsuaiiTG  of  the  spociAl  subject  to  which  the  Circular  is  decotcd. 

n,   A   QCABTBELT   PCBUCiTIO.t. 

It  ii  propoeed  to  begin  a  tfational  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edoca- 
tloo,  wiih  H  view  of  completing  the  encyclopediac  view  of  Education — ita  His- 
lory,  Sjttem,  Inalilutiona,  Principlea,  Uetliods  and  Suitistica — bc?giiii  soverul 
jmn  tlnm,  and  prosecnled  thus  Eir  with  a  special  ref^reoee  to  the  condition 
lad  rnnta  of  our  own  schools,  and  witii  a  ttudious  avoidance  of  uU  luatturs 
tnjgn  to  the  aaia  object  The  mnffe  and  eibnustive  treatment  of  subjects 
cu  be  Km  b?  the  Clasiiflcd  Index,  wliicli  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

AJtbongh  the  JounuJ  will  be  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  the  Coronunloner,  it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterpriae  of  its  publialicr, 
wtm  will  aoon  aoDounce  his  plan  and  termg. 

Hb  Di^pHtiiient  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  mutter  or  tbc  expense, 
In  vUl  avail  iuelf  of  this  mode  of  priiiiing  dociunenta  prepared  at  the  request 
c(  tb*  Doamiawoner.  which  it  may  lie  dusirable  to  issue  in  advance  or  a~iide  of 
Kf  nttier  fi>nii  oT  publication. 

Tttt  Xombers  will  be  sent  on(y  to  subscriberB,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
kMlw  Publiaher,  Hartlbrd,  Conn. 

r.  witb  such  ooopcralion  aa  he  con  enlist,  will  ut  once  begin 
■evision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  fiducadonal 
n  several  yean  ago,  alter  conaultation  witli  several  of  the 
IS  of  tba  coiinlrj — each  of  which  will  bo  devoied  to  an 
It  of  a  particular  subject.    The  plan  of  pablicutluu  will  bo 
R  Annual  Report. 
^  A«  AmrAL  Bkpobt. 
*•  ti  ptortded  Ibr  iu  the  Act  establishmg  tbis  Department,  n  Ki-pnrl  will  bo 
rf  to  CongnsB  aniiuitlly,  in  which  the  progress  and  eonitltion  of  Eduoa- 
it  StMM  lod  canntiiM  during  the  year  will  be  sot  furtli. 
UEKKY  BAKSARD, 

Com  migsivoiCT, 


PLAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  em- 
brace : 

1.  A  Catalogub  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instrnotion  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  History  of  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elbmbntart  Instruction  in.  Europb,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  thb  Unitbd  States  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States 

5.  School  Architecturb  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  ana 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schoou,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro 
fessional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  Ststbm  of  Public  Education  for  largb  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  tor  sparsedlt  roruLATED  dibtrioti 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  SsQ. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &c. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  , 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  college, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c. 

1§.   COLLEOBS  and   UNIVERSITIES. 

19.  ScHooiii  OF  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &q. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  bncouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  PuBUc  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
oractical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  'Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
veaohers. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefiiotors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Trainmg 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  differ- 
ent countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 

i«ated  of. 
The  Scries,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopbdia  of  Education. 


I.  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY. 
ORIGINAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

bned  m  a  Circalar  in  May.  I8S5,  and  puMished  in  August  following,  with  the  fint  number,  and 

again  with  a  Postscript  in  January,  1836. 


In  the  great  educational  moyement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Continent,  and  especially  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  many  years  to  the 
andersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  but  of 
a  series  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion  ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.       One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education,     The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  admit.     In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Aisodaticn,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation,  on  the  part  of 
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individuals,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publica- 
tion beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former ;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  »will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Contrihuttons  to  the  History  and  Lnprovement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
St€Ues"  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafler  announced. 

Hartpobd,  Conn.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  S.  After  mach  of  the  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Jonmal  of 
Edacation  was  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Key.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D., 
in  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Jonmal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respective  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  Thb  Ambriout 
Journal  of  Eduoation  and  College  Rbyiew. 

Note  to  New  Edition. — The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  haTing 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
tias  resumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Library  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Peters  will  continue  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  whicb 
he  has  given  the  joint  name.  H.  B. 

Hartford,  January  7, 1856. 


PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  AGENCY 

fOft  TnX   ADT4N0BMBNT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  Plan  for  "  the  Increase  and  Difiusion  of  Knowledge  " 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Tlie  Iiistitiition  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
ind  to  famish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  docaments  and 
qiparatas,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffasion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  edacatioDf  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  Ceu'  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
ind  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Educationai 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitied  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(o)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
where] every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  aa  tar  aa  practicable,  in  every 
country 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  titie  of  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education. 

1.  A  Journal  or  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

IL  A  Library  of  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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1.  A  Catalog UB  of  the  best  pablications  od  the  organization,  instrootion  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  History  op  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elbmbntart  Instruction  in  Europe,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  tub  United  Statbs  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
.\nd  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  ana  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Architecturb  ;  or  the  aprinciples  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acou-stics,  seating,  &o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illusti'ations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agenoies  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  of  Pubuo  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  bparsedly  populated  districts 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  otlier 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  Sdq. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &o. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  bo^t  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  oollege, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  <fec. 

18.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &o. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  cataloguein^ir, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  inunediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teachere. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  usfd  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  differ- 
ent countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  whore  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Education 
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Tbb  plan  of  a  series  of  puhllcatione,  embracing  a  perimlieal  to  bo 
Mned  monthly  or  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  History.  Dis- 
ciicaion,  and  SlaliBtics  of  Sy Kierns.  InsliliitionH,  nnd  Metlioda  of  Educa- 
tion, in  iliSercnt  countriet),  with  special  reference  lu  the  condition  and 
)ron(<  of  our  own,  was  Tormed  by  the  undersigned  in  IS42.  on  ihe  dia- 
nmtinuance  of  ihe  first  Beriea  ol'  ihe  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour 
lud,  commenced  by  him  in  AugusL  IS^S.  In  pursuaoce  of  this  pUn,  sev- 
eral trncia  and  treatiBcs  on  dislinct  lopica  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion, adminiBtration,  and  inHtruclion  of  schools  of  diflerent  grades,  and 
tipecially  of  public  elementary  erliools,  were  prepared  and  published, 
ind  ihe  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
choae.  and  exchange. 

The  further  proscFuiion  of  the  work  wae  suspended  in  consequence 

ofhii  accepting  the  office  of  CommiBsioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 

liUnd.  hut  was  rcaumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.     In  1650  the 

plan  waa  brought  without  success  before  the  American  Institute  of 

iMlruction,  at  iu  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 

sgFiicy  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.    Having  been 

induced  l«  accept  the  office  of  Supetinlendent  of  Common  Schools  in 

Coaneeticui,  liir  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 

wUicli  liad  been  overthrown  in  1S42.  the  underKigned  undertook  to  carry 

«jt  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  doco- 

cwnt«,  each  devoted  to  one   Important  subject,  under  buthority  of  the 

Lt^oUtture.     In  this  connection  "  Practical  IlIuslrnlionB  of  the  Principles 

tX  Schotd  ArehitGCture,"  ''  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Infiitutions.  and 

Kgtnden  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachera," 

tod  "National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 

binding  thai  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  comnined  with  thai  gen- 

m) CDTTCapondence,  and  special  research  and  relleciion  which  the  com- 

■  of  ihe  aeries  required,  were  loo  much  for  his  henlih.  he  resigned 

•,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.    Failing 

ir  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  tlie  American  Association 

■  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 

'(sney,  the   undersigned   undertook,   in    March,   1855,   on    his   own 

"•pwisibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Libmry  of  EJucn- 

'™    ATrangrment*  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  lo  print  llie  first 

"'"'■W  of  Ihe  American  Journal  of  Education,  m  conneciiun  with  Ihe 

pil'liroilon  of  ttio  proeecdingB  of  the  AMOciation  for  1854,  to  be  issued 

■orbcfare  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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After  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  One  was  in  type,  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal.  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jout  - 
nal  of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
after  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  "  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  I. 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papers 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  } 
May  I,  1856.      $ 


HEW  SEBIKS. 


Wmi  Ihc  I  umber  for  March,  18112,  we  shall  commence  ft  New  Series 
of  the  American  Jocb«4l  or  Epucation,  aud  iTith  a  moderate  cncour- 
agdnent  from  the  thoughtful  and  active  friends  of  educational  im- 
prOTemont,  we  abail  continue  our  quorturlj  issues,  until  thoy  have 
readied  at  least  six  Tolumus.  Wo  shall  make  do  change  Ju  the  general 
plan  of  this  pcriodicoL  It  will  be  devoted  as  itoia  the  Ktart,  exclusively 
to  the  Uisior]',  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Slatie- 
tics  of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  rcferenco  to  the 
eoodition  and  wants  of  our  own.  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  in»e:^ 
tion  of  all  pipeni  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
vord  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
nuait  of  the  great  Held  of  American  Education.  We  leave  the  work  of 
controversy  to  those  who  have  more  ,taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
l^ior  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

L  The  Qistury  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  hu- 
naa  culture,  batli  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
iUbccs  of  nee,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
tafMises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
m  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

Id  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races, 
ud  goremmcnt),  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
eil  order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  from  lime  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
IboM  of  our  co-laborera  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
is  the  lamity  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
i^nmiatlc  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

L  la  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — in  China,  India, 
^Xgypt,  and  Palestine — by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedasand  Buddha, 
r  and   the   Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and   the 

mg  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  the  institu- 
If  ^-Ihagotaa,  Lycurgua,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
t,  by  Ilomcr,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch, 
mg  the  Romans,  in  the  Infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Borne, 
tf  flu  didactics  of  Cato    Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinys,  Quintillian   and 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Ghristianltji 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
(h)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  €hrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (c)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  (d)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Austin ;  (e) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis  ;  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  mod- 
ifications  wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  {h)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  {%)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities ;  (J)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (k)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  influence,  and  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  afl&drs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(Q  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer- 
sal education— of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

n.  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im- 
provement of  Teachers. 

rV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  including  a 
full  account  of  Military  Schools. 

Y.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  different  countries. 

YI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Bene&c- 
tors  of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 
foundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

Henry  Barnard. 

Hartford,  March,  1862. 
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State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.. 

IV.350;XVI.658. 
Mode    of   Improving    Factory   Population,    viii- 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

m,  485. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress  at  Braaaels,  H, 

236;  in.S31. 
Industrial  Training  of  the  Poor,  1. 384, 635 ;  n.  446 ; 

m.  585;  IV,  252,  798;  X.  81. 


XI.    EDUCATIO.'V  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND  AND  IDIOTS. 


Statistics  of  the  Deaf,   Dumb,   Blind,  Insane,  and 

Idiotte  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850,  J,  650. 
Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  in  the 

United  Sutes,  J,  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  I.  440. 
N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  m.  347. 
Institutions  and  Instruction  for  the  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Broekett,  IV.  127. 
Valentine  Haiiy  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  TTT, 

177;  IV,  130. 


Account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by  S.  G.  Howe.  IV,  38X 
IdioU  and  Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P. 

Broekett,  I,  503. 
Origin  of  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiots,  by  E. 

Seguin.  n,  145. 
New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuse.  IV,  4I6L 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence.  R.  U 

in.309. 
Insanity  as  the  Result  of  Misdirected  Education,  by 

E.  Jarvis,  IV.  501. 


XH.    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION;  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by  George 

Borgesa,  n.  562. 
Christianity  in  Education,  from  Raumer,  VTTT  216. 
Religioos  Instmction,  from  Raumer,  VII.  401. 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction   in  Public  Schools ; 

Diaeuasion  by  the  American  Association,  n.  153. 
Importance  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thayer,  HL  71. 
Best  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks.  I.  336. 
Moral  and  Mental  Discipline,  by  Z.  Richards,  I, 

107. 
Forroatioa  of  Moral  Character,  the  Main  Object  of 

Schoob,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  XVI.  353. 


Moral  Education,  by  W.  Russell,  IX.  19-18 :  Feltan- 

berg,  m.  595;   KrUsi.  V.  193 ;   Lalor.  XVL  48; 

Locke,  XL  473 ;  TTTT,  548 ;  Spencer,  XL  496w 
Aphorisms  on  Religioos  and  Moral  Training,  X,  IW; 

Xn.  407. 
Prayers  in  CoUegea,  by  F.  D.  Huntington.  TV.  23. 
Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  United 

Sutes,  n.  435. 
The  Hieronymians ;  from  Raumer,  IV.  693. 
JesuiU    and  their  Schools,  XIV,   455-483.     Frod 

Raumer,  V,  213 ;  VL  615. 
The  Christian   Brothers,  (Frtras  ChrCUaoa,)   IQ, 

437. 
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XIII.    EDUCATION  A!VD  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALES. 


Qpon     Female    Education.    Itlll     233. 

View* of  Germaa  Authoritiet,  Itlll,  4tf5. 
BL  Jeroaie — Letter  to  Laetn  ou  the  Educmtion  of  her 

Dauirhter,  Y,  503. 
E.  Everett.  Female  Edocation,  IX.  635;  YTT  721. 
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ftilm  of  Charity— Mn.  Jaaseson.  TTT  495. 
Female  Adutt  Education  in  Irt-laiid,!.  634. 
Schuol  for  Girii  io  Paris,  I,  3tM. 


Girls  in  the  Public  Schuols  of  Boston,  xiii    243. 

Female  Colleges  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  XHI.  267. 

New  York  Grammar  School  for  Girls,  I,  408.  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  I.  579.  Young  Ladies* 
High  School,  Providence.  R.  I.,  V.  14.  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  VL  145.  Mt.  Ilolyoke  Female 
Seminary,  X.  6^0.  Bailey's  Young  Ladies*  High 
School  Boston.  YTT^  435.  Ohio  Female  College, 
College  Hill,  YTTT  503.  Girls'  High  School, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  YTTT  GSO.    Vassar  College.  XL 

55.  xvn. 


XIV.    PHYSIC.IL  EDtXATIOIV. 

AyiMirmM  aad  Socgestions  upon  Physical  Training,  Physical  and  Military Xxercises  in  Schools  a  National 

fm.  75.  Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XL  513. 

Fh]f*ieal  Edocatioa;    by  Raumer.   VUL    185.    By  Plays,  Pastimes,  and  Holidays  of  Children,  by  Horace 

Locke,  XL  4lSiL    By  Lalor,  XVL  34.    By  Spen-  Bushnell.  TTTT  93. 

Mr.  XL  485.  Progressive  Development  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 

Bcallk  uf  Teaehen,  by  Mi«  C.  E.  Beecber,  IL  399.  United  States.  XV.  231. 

nnical  Eserciaea,  by  S.  W.  Mason,  XIV.  61.  Military  Gymnastic  School    at  Vincenoes,  France, 

Xsv  GyBDasCica,  by  Dio  Lewis,  XI.  531 ;  TTT,  6G5.  XIL  2C5. 


XV.    Sl'PPLEME.VrARY,  SELF  A^D  HOME  EDtXATIO.\. 

Bnta  oa  Reading;  Seleetioos  from  Authors,  by  T.  H.    Lyceums,  Mechanics*  Institutes  and  Libraries  in  Eng- 

VtiL  n.  215.  land,  L  388 ;  II.  712 ;  HI.  241-272. 

A4ticc  to  Students  and  Young  Men  on  Education,    Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Europe.  I.  370 ;  IL  3H.    In 

the  United  Stales  in  1850.  L  36U. 
Libraries  for  Teachers  in  France,  XKli,  293.    Econ- 
omic Library.  England,  III.  271. 
Astor  Library,  L  ^8-    Boston  Public  Library,  IL 
^203;   VTT,  252.    Baltimore  Public  Library,  IIL 
236.     Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  TTTT,  606. 
Providence   Atheneom,   111.    308.     Lawrence  Li- 
brary for  Factory  Operatives.  I,  049. 
Management  of  Libraries— Edward's  Library  Manual, 

n.  210. 
Books  of  Reference,  VUL  315. 


ftiidus,  and  Conduct,  XV.  377 ;    XVL  187,  216, 

fix 

^••Iwxi— .Address  on  Christmas  Eve,  VIL  701.    On 
N««  Year's,  VIL    712.     Paternal    Instructions, 

B>«t  Edaration ;  Labor*  of  Rev.  W.  Burton,  IL  333. 
^«>cv  and  Sdf-edttcation.  by  D.  Maason,  IV,  262. 
L«H'  Lertores,  V.  439. 
^•M:.in*  Imtitutes.  VIIL  250. 
^.  of  Lveums,  VUL  249.    The  American  Ly- 
HV.  535-558. 


XVI.    EDt'CAT10\AL  ASSOCIATIO.^S. 
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n?.»6.  XV.  81». 
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««»»,L  3-136.  234;  XV.  967. 

.^■nciatioa  for  the  Advaneement  of  Sci- 

.hl  147. 

A**nraa  Assoctatioo  for  the  Supply  of  TWchen, 

If.ar. 

^"""^  rommoa  School  Society.  XV,  247. 
^■^'ss  I>l>iration  Society,  XIV.  367. 
^•■^n  It  rtrtufe  of  Instrortion,  XL  19,234.    Index 
»•  l*r*tr*r»  mnd  Suhjerls,  IL  241.     Memorial  on 
^**»  V  viol  Superintendence,  V.  ^SS.    Biographi- 
•    <H^.v«  nf  Prr,.Hent)i.  XV,  211. 
^*    I.T«»iim,  XIV.  535. 
r*Ui  i«rhoul  St-riny.  XV.  11^ 

iVic«l  Seieoce  Assoeiafioo,  XVL  9*L 


American  Sunday  School  Union,  XV.  705 
American  VVomen*s  Educational  Asso.,  XV,  273. 
Baltimore  County  and  City  Association,  XVL  377. 
Board  of  Natiunal  Popular  Education,  XV.  271. 
Boston  Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  XV.  537. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  X.  371-459. 
Coilejre  Delegates  (New  England)  Association, 
Guild  of  Schoolmasters,  XV.  337. 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Society, 

449-486. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Convention ;  New  York,  1830, 

XV.  221. 
National  Associations,  XV.  237,  823. 
National    Association    (England)    for   Promotion  of 

Social  Science,  IV,  PIP. 
National  Convention  and  Association  of  Superintend 

enU  of  Schoob,  XVL  389. 
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National  Organisation  of  Teachers,  by  W.  Ruuell, 

XIV.  7. 

National  Teachers*  Anociotion ;  Proceedings,  XIV. 
5-93.  303.  lu  Nature  and  Objects,  by  J.  D.  Fbil- 
brick,  XIV,  49. 

National  Society  (England)  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  X,  499-474. 

National  Society  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts, 

XV.  6L 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teachers.  XIV.  807 ; 
XV.  491.    Teachers'  Associations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  University  Convocotion,  XV.  503. 

North-Wettem  Educational  Society,  XV.  375. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  4^. 

Society  for  the  Diifusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV. 
S39. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, XV.  33L 

Society  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Collegiate  ond  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I.  335;  XV.  361. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents ;  New 
York,  XV.  505. 

Teacbbes'  AasociATioics  in  France,  xin,  393. 

General  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  IV.  3.58. 

United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  £ug.,  TTT,  962. 


Teachers'  Conferences  and  other  Mode*  of  Profes- 
sional Improvement,  xiii,  373. 

Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,  XIV.  TJ». 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  XIV, 
397:  XV. 

State  Teochers'  Associations,  Educational  Societies 
and  Couventions— Alabama.  XVI.  375.  Arkansas, 
XVI.  381.    California,  XVI.  785.    Connecticut, 

XV,  393.  Delaware,  XVI.  369.  Fluridi,  XVI. 
381.  Georgia,  XVL  358.  Illinois,  XVL  149. 
Indiana,   XVI.   7(>5.    Iowa.  XVL  745.    Kansas, 

XVI.  385.  Kentucky,  XVL  353.  Louisiana, 
XVL  382.  Maine,  XVL  777.  MaryUnd,  XVL 
377.  Mastaohusetts,  XV.  507.  Michigan,  XV. 
633.  Minnesota,  XVIL  Mississippi,  XVI.  3Hi. 
Missouri,  XVL  365.  New  Hampshire,  XVL  ~^l- 
New  Jersey,  XVL  '29  New  York.  XVL  **•»• 
477.  North  Carolina,  XVL  361.  Ohio.  VL  ^^'^ 
Oregon,  XVI.  383.  Pennsylvania,  XV.  *'*i'. 
Rhode  Island,  XIV.  559.  South  Carolina,  XVI. 
364.  Tennessee,  XVL  357.  Texas,  XVL  373. 
Vermont,  XV.  617.  Virginia,  XVI.  172.  Wis- 
consin, XIV.  583;  XVn.  Di»tri<«t  of  Columbia, 
XVL  380.    West  Virginia,  XVL  383. 


XVII.    PHILOLOGY  AIVD  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  Contributions,  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  IL  198 ; 

nL  101-134. 
English  Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Buckham,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Relation  of  the 

English  to  otlier  Languages,  by  J.  S.  Hurt,  L  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;    RequiremenU 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Pole.  TTT.  161. 
Modern  Greek  Language,  by  B.  G.  Howe,  IL  193. 
Latin  Language,  from  Rnumer.  Yii.  471. 
Early  Illustrated  School  Books,  XIII.  305.    Primers 

and  Hornbooks,  VIIL   310.      ABC  Books  and 

Prinaen,  XII.  593. 


Books  of  Reference,  Vlil   315. 

American  Text  Books— Catalogue  of  Authors  and 

Books,  TTTT  209,  401,  626;  XIV.  601, 751 ;  XV. 

539. 
Educational  Literature— Book  Notices.  L  415;  IL 

256,737,739;    IV.  261,  272,  831  ;    V.  318;   IX, 

351;  XL  319;  XIH.  223,652;  XIV.  400. 
Statistics   of    Newspapers    and    Periodicals    in    the 

United  States  in  1830,  L  651. 
Educational   Periodicals   of  America,  L  413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV.  383. 
English   Educational  Journals,  L  414.     French,  L 

413.    German,  L  413.    Italian,  IV.  803. 


XVIII.    SCHOOL  ARCHirECTCRE. 


Defects  in  School  Constructions,  TT,  487. 

Principles  and  Practical  illustrotions  of  School  Archi- 
tecture, by  Henry  Barnard,  IX.  487  ;  X.  695;  XL 
563 ;  Xn.  701 ;  TTTT  817 ;  XIV,  778 ;  XV. 
782;  XVL  701. 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  oge.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX,  540 ;  by  G.  B.  Emenion,  542, 
548 ;  by  H.  Barnard,  550,  553,  555 ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
S56;  by  T.  A.  Teft,  559;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  562;  by 
D.  Leach,  563. 

Primary  and  Infant  Schools.  General  Principles,  X. 
605.  Playground  and  Appliances.  X.  697.  School- 
room, by  Wilderspein,  X.  699 ;  by  Chambers,  703 ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705:  by 
National  Society,  706 ;  by  Committee  of  Council 
on  EdocatioD,  710 ;  by  Dr.  Dick.  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
dal, 715;   by  J.  W.  Ingraham,  for  Boston  Primary 


Schools,  718 ;  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  740 ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  XL 
583. 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  TTTT,  633;  Boston  Latin 
School,  YTT,  551 ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV. 
522 ;  Chicago  High  School,  IIL  537 ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  XL  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town.  XL  612 ;  New  York  Free  Academy.  XIV. 
788 ;  Providence  Public  High  Scbiiol,  XL  ^97 ; 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  LL  696 ;  St.  Louis  High 
School,  L  348. 

Seminaries  for  Girls.  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  L  581 ;  Richmond  Female  College,  L 
231 ;  Public  Grammar  School  for  Girb  in  New 
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I.   EDUCATION:-A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 


HISTORICAL   DEVELOPlfENT. 


In  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1786, 
respecting  "  the  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory,"  "  sec- 
tion sixteen  of  every  township  "  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  pnblic  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  "for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  confirmed  the  ordinance  of  1785,  and 
declared  "  that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 
.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
Preamble  in  words  of  sublime  import  the  national  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  fundamental  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  dispose "  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property — "to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction"  over 
t'le  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  <fec.,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare." 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  August,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  sub- 
mitted propositions  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  the.  seat  of  government,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  nseful  knowledge,"  "and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufactures."  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  "to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  religion."  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  was 
lost,  as  rep(»rted  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  university  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  district  in  which  the  government 
ihould  be  located.    And  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  from 
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the  subsequent  recommendations  by  President  Washington,  the 
power  to  encourage  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  education, 
was  understood  by  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  included  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress  "to  lay  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  inaugurate,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  his  first 
formal  recommendation  of  special  measures  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efficient  and  uniform  plan  of  military  organization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
"  uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures ;"  "  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,"  "the 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction .  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home ;"  "facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
post-office,  and  post-roads" — did  not  hesitate  to  add : — 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  nothing?  winch  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  impres- 
sion so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  comnmnity,  as  in  ours,  it  is  propor- 
tionably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
various  ways :  by  convincing  those  who  are  intnisted  with  the  public  adminis- 
tration, that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlight- 
ened confidence  of  the  people ;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know 
and  to  value  their  own  rights;  to  disccni  and  provide  against  invasions  of 
them  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawftil 
authority,  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society  ;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty'  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws. 

Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  the  best  promoted  by  affording  aid  to 
seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature. 

In  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  December  lib,  1796, 
after  referring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  welfare — and  especially  of  consti- 
tuting a  board  (or  as  has  since  been  done,  by  a  National  Depart- 
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ment)  "charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and 
enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage,  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of 
establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  obser- 
vation, and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation"— he  again 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and 
also  a  military  academy ;  and  proceeds : — 

The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself;  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully 
sensible  how  much  a  flonrishing  state  uf  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to 
national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is,  that  our  country  contains  many 
eeminanes  of  learning  liiglily  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the  funds  upon  which 
they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors,  in  the  different 
departments  of  hberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated,  though  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiharies. 

Amongst  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
oar  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  a  national 
institution  should  be,  tlie  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government 
In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
duty  more  pressing  in  its  legislation,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  of  communicating 
it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  Ubcrties  of  the  country. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Philadelphia, 
September  Ist,  1796,  referring  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce in  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a 
former  letter,  Washington  regrets  "that  another  subject  (which  in 
my  estimation  is  of  interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country)  was  not  touched  upon  also ;" — 

I  mean  e<lucation  generally,  as  one  of  the  purest  means  of  enlightening  and 
pviiig  just  ways  of  thinking  to  o»ir  citizen?*,  but  particularly  tl>e  establishment 
of  a  university;  where  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Statis  might 
rwt'ive  the  jmlish  of  erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres;  and 
when*  those  who  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  bo 
in5»tnirtiMi  in  tlie  theory  and  principles,  but  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of 
the  jTi-rienil  government,  where  the  legislature  would  be  in  session  half  the 
T<-jir,  and  the  interests  and  ix)lilics  of  the  nation  of  course  would  be  discussed,) 
ih^'V  would  lay  tlie  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  import^mce.  in  my  opinion,  is, 
t!iat  at  the  juvenile  period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed,  and  habits  es- 
tahli?<h»Ml.  that  will  stick  by  one,  the  youth,  or  young  men  from  dilVerent 
pLirt'*  of  the  United  St^ites  would  be  assembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees 
dL-^-over  that  there  was  not  that  cause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
•  fit*  iKirt  of  th«?  Union  had  imbibed  aganist  another  part:— of  course  sentiments 
of  more  lil>erality  in  the  general  p(»lioy  of  the  country  would  result  irom  it, 
Wii  jt  hut  mixing;  of  people  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
1 1.»  war  rublKHi  off  those  impressions?  A  eeiiturv,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse. 
Would  not  hare  accomplished  what  the  seven  years'  association  in  arms  did; 
hut  th.it  «'<»a>inir,  prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will  be 
••mdi^'ateil  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  char- 
acters in  <nirly  life, — who  in  all  probability  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  counsels 
of  tlili  country  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it. 
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To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  mj  early  comma- 
nicjitions  to  Congress ;  and  to  prove  how  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it  since, 
and  how  \Vell  disposed  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  to  contribute  my  aid  toward 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  I  enclose  you  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  6f 
that  State  in  consequence  thereof. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  in 
complete  operation,  which  it  certitinly  will  be  in  less  than  two  years,)  will 
amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterliujr  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing 
fund.  The  proprietors  of  the  Federal  City  have  talked  of  doing  something 
handsome  towards  it  likewise ;  and  if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the 
western  lands  to  the  same  uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  of  the  most  permanent 
and  ineroasing  sort,  might  be  so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in 
Europe  to  conduct  it 

In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept.  6,  1V96,  Washington  adds: 

If  you  think  the  idea  of  a  university  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  or  it  until 
that  period ;  but  even  in  tliat  case,  I  would  pray  you,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion,  predicated  on  the  ideas  with  which  you  have 
been  furnished;  looking  at  the  same  lime  at  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my 
second  speech  to  the  first  Congress,  merely  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  at  that  time ;  and  this,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
point  as  I  want  to  express  now,  thoa;rli  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show 
that  the  subject  had  caught  my  attention  early. 

I  maeh  question  whether  a  reeommondatioii  of  this  measure  to  the  legisla- 
ture will  have  a  better  effect  now  than  formi'rlij.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  mi  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  in  some  shape  or  another  at  the  close  of  my  jwlitical 
life.  My  object  in  proposing  to  insert  it  when  I  did.  was  to  set  the  people,  rumi- 
nating on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing 
it  to  pass. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dated 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  that  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fu.sion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  expressions  of  his  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  official  communications  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov.  27,  1794,  on  a  proposition  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "  transplanting  the  members  entire  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  America,"  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

That  a  national  university  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always 
been  my  decided  opinion ;  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in 
the  Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  Hir  ma- 
tured, or  how  far  the  transporting  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners,  who  may 
not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein,  is  more  than  I  am 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon ;  or,  indeed,  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are 
attainable.  ' 

On  28th  of  January,  1795,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
District : — 
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GsiETUaixit — JL  pbti  fbr  the  eatabtl^ment  of  a  usiToniCf  in  the  Pedeml  Citj 
hu  iVrquenUj been  Uie  subjecl  of  conversaUon;  but,  in  wbut  maaucr  it  ig  pm- 
pntcd  ti:i  commeoce  tlits  importaut  rnatllutioD,  on  how  extensive  a  Eeiilt>,  tIio 
[Miiii:>  by  wlijch  it  U  to  be  eiruuteU,  liow  it  is  ki  be  supported,  or  what  progixsi 
Ei  nude  in  it,  are  matteis  altogether  unknown  to  nie. 

It  ha«  olwaya  been  a  boouk  of  scrioiu  reflection  null  einwre  regret  with  me, 
Uuu  tlio  jrouiii  of  tbe  UniMd  Stales  eboulU  be  sanC  to  roreig:!!  counlriea  for  Uie 
porpow  or  education.  Aiihough  tliere  are  doubtlesa  tnuoj,  uniler  ibcse  circum- 
■UDQca,  who  escape  tlie  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfarorable  to  repnb- 
Bean  goTvrament,  yet  wo  ougtit  to  dejirccato  the  hazard  attendia^  urdtint  and 
auEWptible  miods,  fiDm  belne  too  atrongl;  OJid  too  earl;  prepossessed  in  favor 
tf  otber  ptdlUcal  sjralema,  be£>n!  they  are  capiible  pf  appreduting  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  ^'fttl;  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted,  by  which  the 
Kta,  fmiuxK,  and  belles'leltrea  could  be  taught  in  their  Mlest  extent,  thereby 
•niMdnir  all  tbe  advantages  oT  European  tuition,  with  llie  means  of  acquiriag- 
the  Iib«rHl  knowledge,  which  i«  neceseary  to  qualify  our  ciUKena  Tor  the  es%en- 
d««  nf  public  as  veil  aa  private  life;  and  (which  with  me  ia  a  consideration  of 
grait  ma^itude]  by  asHembling  the  youth  from  Ibe  diOerent  parts  of  this  rising 
republic,  ocaitribuUDg  fhim  their  iiittreouree  and  interchange  of  information  to 
the  twnovnl  of  prttjudicdi,  which  might  perhaps  sooietimus  arlao  thim  local 
dlcuDwlAlioes. 

Tbe  Fisleral  City, 'from  its  central!  ty  and  the  advanliifiic-s  which  in  other 
mpecta  it  must  bave  over  any  other  pUkce  in  the  Unittid  States,  ought  to  be 
prelerTed,  as  a  proper  aile  for  sucb  a  univereity.  And  if  a  plan  con  be  adopted 
upon  a  ontle  as  eiten«ve  as  J  liave  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  shoulJ 
eetDmence  trader  favorable  auspiceii  in  a  renaonable  time,  with  a  Giir  proRpect 
oT  smxeM,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  Sfly  shares  in  the  navigation  of  tlie  Foto- 
nac  Blver  towards  Ihe  endowment  of  it. 

Wlat  annuity  wOl  arise  from  these  flfiyaharea,  when  tlie  navigation  is  in  fiill 
opefation,  cud  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured ;  and  those,  who  are  uequiunted 
nth  ii,  can  Ibrm  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself 

Aa  llie  deeign  ol  this  nnlveraity  lias  asaumed  no  Ibrm  with  which  I  am 
loiuaini^d,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are,  who  huce  taken 
V  an>  di!i|>o^<(ri  to  t«ke  the  maturiog  of  tl>e  plan  upon  tbemselves,  I  have  been 
>t  a  lo^  to  wlium  I  sliould  make  tliis  communicntion  of  my  intentions.  IT  the 
OwunisBitme™  of  the  federal  City  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  tlie 
BiUct  fbrwnrd,  then  the  hifoniiation,  which  I  now  give  to  tbcin,  is  in  ita  proper 
omrae.  Zi,  ou  the  olher  haiul,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  tlian  otliera,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  coeaaure  carried  into  eflect.  tliey  will 
0  ip'Od  ■■  In  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  medium  lor  disctoaiog  these  my 
''us;  lK>muae  it  appears  necessary,  that  the  funds  lor  the  estabti^hment 
ua  anpport  of  the  institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
Ke  DO  tnode  mors  eli^pblo  lor  announcing  my  purpose. 

In  February,  179S,  Mr.  JclTtirsoD  addressed  from  MontiucUo  n 
letter  to  President  WaahingtuD,  iu  reference  to  a  proposition  of  M. 
l/lveroois,  and  tbe  I'rofessora  of  iJie  University  of  Geneva,  Swil- 

,  to  remove  in  «  body  to  the  Uuited  States,  and  establisli 
■  Uoivoraity,  "  compreliending  a  College  of  Languages,  pru- 

f  to  tbe  principal  ooa  of  Sciences,  and  also  a  third  one  fur 

taitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor."  Mr. 
Jl&noo,  in  view  of  n  previous  communication  from  Washin^on, 
M  U>  his  intention  to  aid  by  tcstamcntAry  devise,  Uio  catablislinieut 
of  a  National  University,  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
■illt  nodiflcatloQS,  will  give  "  tbe  institution  at  the  outset  such  klal, 

h  lolid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  concourse 
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to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  probablv  from  other 
parts  of  America." 

The  composition  of  the  academy  can  not  be  settled  there.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  our  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  only  be  fixed  between  them  and  per- 
sons here  acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose 
after  their  arrival  here.  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  important  as  one  not  mentioned  by  tliem,  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  who,  before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should 
carry  them  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  England. 
Indeed  I  should  mark  Young  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  These,  however,  are 
modifications  to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter,  Washington  replied  on  the  15th  of  March,  1796 : — 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  pennanent  seat  of  the  government  of  tliis  Union,  and  where  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof  Sec- 
ondly, because  of  its  centrality.  Thirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  it)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  State  not  inconvenient  thereto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  conceive,  would  result  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  general  government  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would 
possess.  And,  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of 
education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it  will 
afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and 
thereby  becoming  more  hberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  government. 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the 
James  River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in.  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition. 
I  was  restrained  from  going  the  wliole  length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  First,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  so  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  tlie  application  of  M.  D'lvernois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  for  sev- 
eral reasons :  among  others,  because  they  might  not  be  all  good  characters,  nor 
all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  Icvehng  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure  might  be 
considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement  by  more  than  those,  w^ho,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aristoc- 
racy. And,  tliirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
otlier  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fulfillment  of  what  is 
therein  engaged ;  and  if  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto ;  fijr  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both  navigations,  is 
more  likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contemplate;  which 
is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unrea- 
sonable jealousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union. 
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On  the  18lh  of  March,  1795,  Washington  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gov,  Brooke  of  Vii^nia  : — 

Sir: — Ever  aiBC«  the  General  Ag^cmbly  of  Virginia  vers  pleased  to  au)jinit  to 
ni7  Uispoaal  Aftj  ahxrcB  in  Uie  Potomac,  and  one  hnndred  in  the  Jnmes  River 
Comfunr.  it  boa  lie«n  mj  anxiout  deaire  to  oppropnale  them  to  an  object  most 
worth;  of  public  regard. 

It  ii  witli  indeiH^bAble  regret,  that  I  have  aeen  tlie  jouth  of  tbe  Unltrd 
Staiea  Bil(pDtiDg  to  li>frfgn  counlriM,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branphee  of 
BTudilioD,  wid  10  obiaio  a  knoorledfe  oF  the  Kicoeea.  Although  it  would  be 
iiijiurtice  to  many  10  pronounce  the  cercai  1117  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not. 
wmgcniat  with  re^iublienDism,  it  must  ncvcrtheleEH  he  admitted,  that  a  teHous 
du^M'  it  cneountered  bf  Mending  abroad  Bcaong  other  political  ay  stems  those 
vbo  b**e  not  weU  learned  the  nJuo  of  their  own. 

The  lime  Ja  tlieTefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  uniTereal  education  ought  to  be 
idopted  in  the  tlaliad  Slates.  Not  only  do  tlje  exigencies  of  public  and  privato 
Ufu  ilmiaoit  it,  but,  if  it  ebould  ever  be  apprehended,  that  prejudicp  would  be 
nlHtoiDrd  in  one  part  of  the  Udiod  ngninst  anotbi^r,  an  efficacious  remedy  will 
oc  U>  MBcmblo  tijo  youtU  of  every  piirt  uniier  such  circumHlniices  ae  will,  by 
(he  thvdoni  of  intercourse  and  collision  of  seutiment,  give  to  their  itiiiidB  the 
fitectioa  of  iruib,  phllititlirdpy,  and  mutual  conciliatioD. 

It  hiiH  Iweu  rejirceented,  that  a  university  correaponding  with  these  ideas  is 
cunlttrinlnird  to  he  built  in  llie  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considera- 
Up  cDUowoieiite.  Tliia  pontion  is  so  eligible  from  its  contrality,  so  ounvenienC 
to  Virginia,  by  whoso  Icgiahiture  the  shares  were  gmnted  and  in  which  part  of 
Ute  Federal  Distnct  sIdQds,  and  combiDes  bo  mauy  other  conTcniences,  that  I 
ntva  determioeit  to  veal  tlio  Potomac  shnrca  in  that  university. 

Priivaiiilag  it  10  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  Ihiit 
Ul^Bliania  iii  tbe  Jaaiea  River  Company  should  be  reserved  lor  a  similnr  object 
Ib  aeme  pari  v(  that  Btalc^  I  inland  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  lie  crwicd 
It  tOfdi  pitfr  as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  didpoaed  lo  belipve.  tliai  a, 
mulnary  uf  teaming  upon  an  cnlai^d  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  la  the  lUD 
Idnt  of  a  nniversiiy,  is  an  institution  to  !»  preferred  for  the  posilioa  which  is  to 
U  ebosen.    Tlie  stiideDla,  who  wish  lo  pursue  the  whole  range  of  sdencc.  may 

rwith  advanUffc  from  the  seminary  to  tlio  univerulj,  aud  the  former  by  a 
relation  may  be  rendered  eoSperutive  with  the  latter. 

I  (an  nol  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  shares  were  conferred 
on  a  uiuTeintT.  it  would  become  far  more  Important,  than  when  they  are  di- 
vided; anil  I  have  been  constrained  ft^m  concentering  ihcm  io  the  Mmo  place, 
asrOy  l>y  toy  insiety  lo  reconcile  a  particular  atlenlloii  lo  Vir^nia  wilb  a 
pcM  good,  in  which  siie  will  ahnndautly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
tnio-d  Siali's 

I  niii»t  bif;  the  fevor  of  yonr  Excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honora- 
Ut  liodr.  at  llii'ir  next  sexMon.  ID  order  that  I  may  appropriate  llie  James  Kiver 
lliatv*  ill  thi'  pluce  which  Ihey  may  prefer.  Tliey  will  at  the  same  liiiio  again 
Hxvfit  ar  sfkniiwlwlirmpnts  for  the  opportnnit)-.  with  which  they  liave  favored 
■1^  of  altemplinit  10  supply  so  imponsnt  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States  as 
a  univendij  adwiuatc  to  our  necetsily,  and  a  preparatory  seminary. 

Tbia  letter  was  accordingly  communicated  to  tbo  Assembly  at 
thdr  nest  scssiun,  when  the  following  resolves  were  passed; — 

Is  Tint  HorsB  OF  Delkoatw,  Drambtr  l*il,  ITDS, 
Wli*tt>n"  III"  niik;nii'iiri  nf  American  youtli  lo  foreign  countries,  for  Iha  coni- 
'     I  v[>oses  (hem  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political 
I  •  \\n-a  own  repohlican  forms  of  govemmcut,  and 
I !  unnecessary  and  avoided ; 
.'■■mplated  of  erecting  a  univcraity  in  the  Federal 
.  hcvOTBl  States  may  be  assembled,  and  tbeir  course 
llNl-lii  (.1,  Jritrv.'S  the  couulenance  and  support  of  each  State. 
And  wharnw.  whan  tlie  General  Assembly  presented  sundry  share,"  in  the 
•sasa  UvM  aul  rotooue  Oompaniee  lo  George  Waahinglon,  as  a  small  token 
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of  their  gratitude  for  the  frreat,  eminent^  and  unrivaled  senrices  he  had  ren- 
dered to  this  Commonwealtti,  to  the  United  States,  and  tlie  woFid  at  large,  ia 
support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  government,  it.  was  their  wi^  and 
desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  he  might  think  best ;  and  whereas, 
the  present  Greneral  Assembly  retain  the  same  high  sense  of  his  virtues,  wis- 
dom, and  patriotism ; 

He-solved,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  said  Greorge  Washington  of 
the  aforesaid  sliares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  uaiversity,  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  public  regard, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolved,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereofl 

The  following  are  provisions  of  Washington's  last  Will : — 

— As  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  liappiness  of  their  own ;  contracting,  too  frequently,  not  only 
habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican 
government,  and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic 
ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councila  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind 
has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  affect  the  measure, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  bo  sent  for  the 
completion  of  their  education  in  all  branches  of  pohte  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  pohtics  and  good  gov- 
ernment; and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to 
free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,-  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  never-faihng  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  country.     Under  these  impressions, 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,) 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it ;  and  until 
such  seminary  is  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  be  required 
for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  ui  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia^  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patronize  the  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefrom  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  shares,  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Company,  I  have 
given,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia' 

We  shall  continue  this  Historical  Development  of  the  National 
Aspects  of  Education  through  successive  administrations,  down  to 
the  action  of  Congress  at  its  last  session — with  a  notice  of  which 
we  introduce  P.  speech  from  Gen.  Garfield  on  the  subject. 
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Speech  of  Ja3(es  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  June  8th,  1866,  on  a  Bill  "To  Estab- 
lish A  National  Bureau  of  Education,"  reported  by 
THE  Select  Committee*  on  the  Memorial  of  the  Na^ 
TiOKAL  Association  of  School  Superintendents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  bill,  the  previous  question 
vpon  the  bill  and  the  pending  amendments  was  demanded  and  seconded,  and 
tbe  m&ia  question  ordered ; 

Mr.  GARFIELD  spoke  as  follows :  I  did  intend  to  make  a  some- 
what elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  select  committee 
Reommended  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  but  I  know  the  anxiety  that 
DMuiy  gentlemen  feel  to  have  this  debate  concluded,  and  to  allow  the 
private  bilk  now  on  the  calendar  and  set  for  this  day,  to  be  disposed 
oC  and  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  of  this  session.  I 
win.  therefore,  abandon  my  original  purpose  and  restrict  myself  to  a 
bief  statement  of  a  few  leading  points  in  the  argument,  and  leave 
tbe  decision  with  the  House.  I  hope  this  waiving  of  a  full  discussion 
of  tbe  bill  will  not  be  construed  into  a  confession  that  it  is  inferior  in 
importance  to  any  measure  before  the  House ;  for  I  know  of  none 
^  has  a  nobler  object,  or  that  more  vitally  affects  the  future  of  this 
tttion. 

I  first  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
^▼olved  in  this  bilL  The  very  attempt  to  discover  the  amount  of 
p-niniary  and  personal  interest  we  have  in  our  schools  shows  the  neces- 
*tr  of  such  a  law  as  is  here  proposed.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
tty  complete  or  reliable  statistics  showing  the  educational  condition 
'^  the  whole  country.  The  estimates  I  have  made  are  gathered  from 
'^nwM  sources  and  can  only  be  approximately  correct.  I  am  satis- 
W.  however,  that  they  are  far  below  the  truth. 
E\»'n  by  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  edncationiU  statistics  of  the 
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Census  Bureau,  it  appears  that  in  1860,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  115,224  common  schools,  500,000  school  officers,  150,241 
teachers,  and  5,477,037  scholars ;  thus  showing  that  more  than  six 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  directly  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Not  only  has  this  large  proportion  of  our  population  been  thus 
engaged,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given  My-three 
million  acres  of  public  lands  to  fourteen  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the  old  ordinance  of  1785,  it 
was  provided  that  one  section  of  every  township,  one  thirty-sixth  of 
all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  should  be  set  apart  and  held 
forever  sacred  to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  it  was  declared  that  '^  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $50,000,000  have  been  given  in  the 
United  States  by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We 
have  thus  an  interest,  even  pecuniarily  considered,  hardly  second  to 
any  other.  We  have  tolerably  complete  school  statistics  from  only 
seventeen  States  of  the  Union. 

Our  Congressional  Library  contains  no  educational  reports  what- 
ever from  the  remaining  nineteen.  In  those  seventeen  States  there 
are  90,835  schools,  190,000  teachers,  5,107,285  pupils,  and  $34,000,- 
000  annually  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  great  expend- 
itures entailed  upon  them  during  five  years  of  war,  they  raised  by 
taxation  $34,000,000  annually  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  several  States  of  the  Union  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
tax,  imposed  for  State  purposes,  is  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.  And  yet,  gentlemen  are  impatient  because  we  Yrish  to 
occupy  a  short  time  in  considering  this  bill ! 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  common-places  so  familiar 
to  every  gentleman  here,  as  that  our  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all  our  educational  forces  should 
be  in  such  perfect  activity  as  at  the  present  day. 

Ignorance — stolid  ignorance — is  not  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
There  is  very  little  of  that  kind  of  ignorance  among  the  white  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 

In  the  Old  World,  among  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  the 
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il  disfranchieed  class — Ihe  parialis  of  polilical  and  social  life — are 
icre  inert  luaa^es,  moved  upon  und  t'untroHed  hy 
;  inii;lligcnt  and  cultivaled  aristocracy.  Any  unre[)resented  and 
&<-ly  disfranchised  clasa  lu  a  goverumeut  will  iuevitably  be 
rudt  with  inlellectual  paralysis.  Our  late  atavea  afibrd  a  sad 
togtmlion. 
But  funcmg  the  rppresented  and  voting  classes  of  this  country, 
;  equal  before  the  law,  and  every  man  is  a  polilical 
nrer  fur  good  or  evil,  there  is  but  little  of  the  mertia  of  iguorante. 
>  alteroatives  are  not  education  or  no  education  ;  but  i^hall  tlie 
r  of  tlie  citizen  be  directed  aright  towards  ioduslry,  liberty,  and 
iin,  or,  under  the  baiiefid  inHuence  of  false  theories  and  evil 
S9,  shall  it  lead  him  continually  downward  till  it  ruin  both 
n  and  the  government  ? 
ll  he  is  not  educated  in  the  school  of  virtue  and  integrity  he  wi]l 

■  W  educated  in  the  school  of  vice  and  iniquity.  We  are,  llierefore, 
» l&iiit  tm  the  sweeping  current ;  we  must  make  head  against  it,  or 
■jM.ibtn  go  down  with  it  to  ihe  eaddesi  of  destinies. 

t  the  ceasus  of  1860  there  were  1,21S,3U  free  white 

■  of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who 

t  read  DOT  write,  and  871,418  of  those  were  American-bom 

One-third  of  a  million  of  people  are  being  annually  thrown 

■  %Mi  our  sliOTVs  from  the  Old  World,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
I  ttedonled,  luid  the  gloomy'  total  has  been  gwelled  by  the  4,000,000 

MiTcs  admiited  to  citizenship  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  immense  fitrce  which  we  tnusi  now  confront  by  the 
fsiat  of  mir  institutions  and  the  light  of  our  civilization.  How 
■Ul  it  be  done  ?  An  Amencan  citizen  can  give  but  one  answer. 
VemiMt  pour  upon  them  all  the  light  of  our  public  schools.  We 
tut  nwke  them  intelligent,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens,  or  they 
llHII  dng  as  and  our  children  down  to  their  level.     Does  not  ' 

o  the  full  height  of  national  imporlitnce  and  demand  I 
\a  of  statesmanship  to  adjust  It  ?    Mr.  Ma:m  ho^^  well  soidi  ] 

*n>l  Irgulatora  sni]  mlcrn  are  reiiponiuble. 
"la  HUT  coontrj  and  in  our  tiinfs  do  mnii  is  worth;  tne  bonored  nuoe  of  4  J 
Wlwii  alio  doca  not  include  the  hlghvst  pmcticablo  education  of  ihe  peopi* 
Ihiltaf  Ui  iduiaof  wbniniitnijon. 

*■•■>;  bar*  «loqMne«,  b»  may  bave  a  knowleilf  a  of  all  bietorj.  diplomacy, 
4*BM,  and  bj  tbene  ba  may  dum,  in  olber  countriri.  thi!  clcrstcj  rank 
ntcM  be  Hpeakit,  planfi,  laborn  at  all  limcs  und  m  all  placn 
I^Vib*  obora  and  nliflcMliOD  of  the  irliole  people,  ho  is  cot,  be  canoot  be  as 
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Gentlemen  who  have  discussed  the  bill  this  morning  tell  us  that  it 
will  result  in  great  expense  to  the  government.  Whether  an  enter- 
prise is  expensive  or  not  is  altogether  a  relative  question,  to  be 
determined  by  the  importance  of  its  object. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  way  of  expenses  ?  In 
1832  we  organized  a  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  and  have  expended 
millions  upon  it.  Its  officers  have  triangulated  thousands  of  miles  of 
our  coasts,  have  made  soundings  of  all  our  bays  and  harbors,  and 
carefully  mapped  the  shoals,  breakers^  and  coast  lines  from  our 
northern  boundary  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  have  established  eight  hundred  tidal 
stations  to  observe  the  fluctuations  of  the  tides.  We  have  expend^ 
vast  sums  in  order  perfectly  to  know  the  topography  of  our  coasts, 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  we  might  make  navigation  more  safe.  Is  it  of 
no  consequence  that  we  explore  the  boundaries  of  that  wonder&l 
intellectual  empire  which  incloses  witliin  its  domain  the  fate  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  of  this  republic  ?  The  children  of  to-day  will 
be  the  architects  of  our  country's  destiny  in  1900, 

We  have  established  an  Astronomical  Observatory  where  the 
movements  of  the  stars  are  watched,  latitude  and  longitude  calculated, 
and  chronometers  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  For  this 
Observatory  we  pay  one  third  of  a  million  per  annum.  Is  it  of  no 
consequence  that  we  observe  the  movements  of  those  intellectual  lights 
which  shall,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  guiding  stars  in  our  national 
firmament  ? 

We  have  established  a  Light-House  Board  who  are  employing  all 
the  aids  of  science,  to  discover  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the 
beacons  upon  our  shores ;  they  are  placing  buoys  as  way-marks  to 
guide  ships  safely  into  our  harbors.  Will  you  not  create  a  light-house 
board  to  set  up  beacons  for  the  coming  generation,  not  as  lights  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the  mind  and  heart,  that  shall  lead  them  safely  in  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life,  and  enable  them  to  transmit  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  those  who  shall  come  afler  them  ? 

We  have  sot  on  foot  a  score  of  expeditions  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  and  other  countries. 
We  have  expended  money  without  stint  to  explore  the  Amazon  and 
the  Jordan,  Chili  and  Japan,  the  gold  shores  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
copper  0113*3  of  Lsike  Superior ;  to  gather  and  publish  the  great  facts 
of  science,  and  to  exhibit  the  material  resources  of  physical  nature. 
Will  you  refuse  the  pitiful  sum  of  $13,000  to  collect  and  record  the 
intellectual  resources  of  this  country,  the  elements  that  lie  behind  all 
material  wealth  and  make  it  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing  ? 
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We  have  paid  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  survey  of 
the  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  have  published  the  results  at  a 
great  cost  in  thirteen  quarto  volumes,  with  accompanying  maps  and 
charts.  The  money  for  these  purposes  was  freely  expended,  and  now, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  $  1 3,000  to  aid  in  increasing  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  will  use  that  great  continental  highway 
when  it  is  completed,  we  are  reminded  of  our  debts,  and  warned 
against  increasing  our  expenditures.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  ob- 
jection with  the  respect  that  always  is  due  in  this  hall  of  le^slation. 

We  have  established  a  Patent  Office  where  are  annually  accumu- 
lated thousands  of  models  of  new  machinery  invented  by  our  people. 
Will  you  make  no  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligence  that 
shall  stand  behind  that  machinery  and  be  its  controller  ?     Will  you 
bestow  all  your  favors  upon  the  engine,  and  ignore  the  engineer  ?     I 
will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  this  House  by  waiting  to  prove  that 
money  paid  for  education  is  the  most  economical  of  all  expenditure ; 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  reduce  crime  than  to  build  jnils ;  that  jcliool 
houses  are  less  expensive  than  rebellions.     A  tenth  of  our  national 
debt  expended  in  public  education  fif>y  years  ago  would  have  saved 
08  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  late  war.     A  far  less  sum  may  save 
oor  children  from  a  still  greater  calamity. 

We  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country ;  to  introduce  the  best  methods  in 
husbandry.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence  to  do  something  for  the 
fiurner  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  to-day  ? 

As  man  ia  more  precious  than  soil,  as  the  immortal  spirit  is  nobler 
than  the  clod  it  animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  bill  more  important 
than  any  mere  pecuniary  interest. 

The  genius  of  our  goveniracnt  does  not  allow  us  to  cstablisli  a  cora- 
pnlsory  system  of  education,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
EurojM*.  There  are  States  in  this  Union,  however,  which  have 
t  lopte<l  a  compulsory  system,  and  perhaps  that  is  well.  It  is  for  each 
Suite  to  determine.  A  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
t>i.l  me  lately  that  it  is  now  the  law  in  that  State  that  every  child 
vitliin  its  borders  shall  attend  school,  and  that  every  vagrant  child 
I  .all  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to  school.  It 
i.iayb*  well  for  other  States  to  pursue  the  same  course;  but  probably 
Ue  g»*neral  government  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Whether  it  has 
tiwt;  right  of  cpmpulsory  control  or  not,  we  propose  none  in  this  bill. 

I*ut  we  do  propose  to  use  that  power,  so  effective  in  this  country, 
of  letting  in  light  on  subjects,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  verdict  of 
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public  opinion.  If  it  could  be  published  annually  from  this  capitol, 
through  every  school  district  of  the  United  States,  that  there  are 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  no  system  of  common  schools ;  and  if 
their  records  could  be  placed  beside  the  records  of  such  States  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  States  that 
have  a  common  school  system,  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
would  rouse  their  energies,  and  compel  them  for  shame  to  educate 
their  children.  It  would  shame  out  of  their  delinquency  all  the 
delinquent  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  called  upon  to-day  to  point  to  that  in  my 
own  State  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  I  would  not  point  to  any  of  the 
flaming  lines  of  her  military  record,  to  the  heroic  men  and  the  bril- 
liant officers  she  gave  to  the  late  contest:  I  would  not  point  to  any 
of  her  leading  men  of  the  past  or  the  present ;  but  I  would  point  to 
her  common  schools ;  I  would  point  to  the  honorable  fact  that  in  the 
great  struggle  of  five  years  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  she 
has  expended  $12,000,000  for  the  support  of  her  public  schools.  I 
do  not  include  in  that  amount  the  sums  expended  upon  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  fif^y-two  per 
cent  of  the  taxation  of  Ohio  for  the  last  five  years,  aside  from  the 
war  tax  and  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  her  public  debt,  has  been  for 
the  support  of  her  schools.  I  would  point  to  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  cities  of  the  State,  if  I  desired  a 
stranger  to  see  the  glory  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  thirteen 
thousand  school  houses  and  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  $3,000,000  she  has  paid  for 
schools  during  the  last  year  alone.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
proper  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  glory  of  States. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  need  of  this  bill — the  States  are 
doing  well  enough  now.  Do  they  know  through  what  a  struggle 
every  State  has  come  up,  that  has  secured  a  good  system  of  common 
schools.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  Pennsylvania.  Not- 
withstanding the  early  declaration  of  William  Penn — 

*^  That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  ;  qualities  that  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inherit- 
ance must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for  which 
spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost,** 

notwithstanding  that  wise  master  builder  incorporated  this  sentiment 
in  his  "  framework  of  government "  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
governor  and  council  **  to  establish  and  support  public  schools ;"  not- 
withstanding Benjamin  Franklin,  from  the  first  hour  he  became  a 
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m'liea  of  Penmylpania,  inculcaled  llie  value  of  useful  knowledge  to 

wery  liumun  being  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  by  his  personal  and 

ptvuninry  utfort  did  esCablieli  schools  and  a  college  for  Fliitadelphia ; 

ME  withstanding  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  made  it  obligatory 

•{Kiu  llic  Legiftlature  to  foster  the  education  of  the  citizens  ;  uotwith- 

Mmnding  nil  thU,  it  wa;^  not  till   1833-34  that  a  sy^item  of  common 

Khoob,  sopported  in  part  by  taxation  of  property  of  the  Slate,  for 

Ibe  common  beue6t  of  aU  llie  children  of  the  Stale,  was  established 

tiy  law  1  and   although   the  law  was  passed  b^  an  almost  unani- 

Bon«  Tole  of  both  branches  of  the  Legiiilature,  so  foreign  was  the 

Utk  of  pnblic  Bchoola  to  the  habiu  of  the  people,  so  odious  was  the 

Heji  uf  taxation  for  this  purjiose,  that  even  llie  poor  who  wen;  to  be 

IjKcially  beneAti^d,  were sodeluded  by  politieal  demagogues  as  to  clamor 

fcr  iu  repeal. 

Huiy  members  who  voted  for  the  law  lost  tlieir  nommatinn",  and 

lUgh  nominated,  lost  their  election.     Some  were  weak 

pledge  themselves  to  a  repeal  of  the  law ;  and  in  the 

1835  there  was  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  ila  repeal 

ndtbe  adoption  in  its  place  of  an  odious  and  limited  provision  for 

(duoning  iJie  children  of  the  poor  by  themselves.     In  the  darkest 

bour  of  the  deliRle,  when  the  hearts  of  the  original  friends  of  the 

■fKlcn  Kcre  failing  from  fear,  there  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

DM  of  lis  early  champions,  one  who,  though  not  a  native  of  the  State, 

fclt  ibe  disgrace  which  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  infliul.  like  a 

bile  in  bis  bosom ;  one  who,  though  no  kith  or  kin  of  his  would  be 

hoditrd  by  the  operations  of  the  eyBIem,  and  though  he  should  share 

■ttUtnli-Ds,  ho  would  only  [lartake  with  every  dlizen  in  its  blessings ; 

l>t  wb('  luul  voted  for  the  orgindl  law  although  introduced  by  his 

fulitintl  a{iponent»,  and  who  had  defended  and  gloried  in  liis  vote 

ttbra  Ml  angry  and  miwilling  constituency  ;  tliis  man,  then  in  the 

Wpnnliig  of  his  public  career,  threw  him-self  into  tlie  cfmliict,  and  by 

bit  Hmnt  and  brave  eloquence  saved  the  law,  and  gave  a  noble 

K'trm  iif  natnmon  schools  to  Pennsylvnnia. 

I  doulil  if^  al  this  hour,  after  the  thirty  years  crowded  full  of  suc- 
BMlbl  labors  at  the  bar,  before  the  people,  and  in  halls  of  legis- 
Ucn,  the  venerable  and  distinguished  member  [Mr.  StevknsJ,  who 
Bnr  leprewnts  a  portion  of  the  same  State  in  this  House,  can  recall 
mj  fperHi  of  hiH  life  with  half  the  pleoi^ure  be  does  that,  for  no 
»*MMn,  trilti  whicli  his  name  has  been  connected  is  so  fraught  with 
MwMinip  ti)  liniidrods  of  tliousands  of  children,  and  to  homes  innu- 
•mlife.  1  haU  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  bis  brave  speech,  and  I  ask 
>W  clerk  to  rood  the  jiossngcs  I  have  marked :  , 
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"  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  you,  bom  in  another,  in  a  distant 
State;  no  parent  or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does,  or  probably  ever  will  dwell 
within  your  borders.  I  have  none  of  those  strong  cords  to  bind  me  to  your 
honor  and  your  interest ;  yet,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardent- 
ly desire  above  all  others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  her  intellectual, 
as  she  confessedly  does  in  her  physical  resources,  high  above  all  her  confederate 
rivals.  How  shameful  then,  would  it  be  for  these  her  native  sons,  to  feel  less 
so,  when  the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  her  soil,  their  friends  and 
relatives  enjoy  her  present  prosperty,  and  their  descendants,  for  long  ages  to 
come,  will  partake  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her  glory  or  her  infamy ! »»  •  • 

'*  In  giving  this  law  to  posterity,  you  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist,  by 
bestowing  upon  the  poor  as  well  as  toe  rich,  the  greatest  earthly  boon  which 
they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  philosopher  by  pointings 
if  you  do  not  lead  them,  up  the  hill  of  science ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  hero,  if 
it  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  popular  vengeance  follows  close  upon  your  foot- 
steps. Here  then,  if  you  wish  true  popularity,  is  a  theater  on  which  you  may 
acquire  it."  ♦  *  ♦ 

'*  Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character  of  the  philosopher  or 
philanthropist,  sustain  this  law.  Those  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of 
the  hero,  can  acquire  it  here ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  less  dangerous  to  the  public  man  is 
the  war-club  and  battle-axe  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard 
was  the  keen  cimeter  of  the  Saracen.  He  who  would  oppose  it,  either  through 
inability  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  general  education,  or  from  unwill- 
ingness to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow  citizens,  even  to  the  lowest  and  the 
poorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero.'* 

He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  law,  which  he  helped  to  found 
in  1834,  and  more  than  any  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving 
from  repeal  in  1835,  expanded  and  consolidated  into  a  noble  system 
of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools  have  been  built 
by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  to  the  amount,  for  school 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  Many  millions  of  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  in  these  schools.  More  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  attended  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864-65, 
and  their  annual  cost,  provided  by  voluntary  taxation  in  the  year 
1864,  was  nearly  three  million  dollai^,  giving  employment  to  sixteen 
thousand  teachers. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so 
honorably  with  the  original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of 
such  a  system. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young ;  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  power- 
ful enough  to  establish  and  maintain  thorough  and  comprehensive 
systems  of  education. 

I 
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This  suggestion  is  answered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  publicists 
and  political  economists.  Thej  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  ''  De- 
mand and  Supply  **  does  not  apply  to  educational  wants.  Even  the 
most  extreme  advocates  of  the  principle  of  laissez  /aire  as  a  sound 
maxim  of  political  philosophy,  admit  that  governments  must  interfere 
m  aid  of  education.  We  must  not  wait  .for  the  waiits  of  the  rising 
generation  to  be  expressed  in  a  demand  for  means  of  education.  We 
must  ourselves  discover  and  supply  their  needs,  before  the  time  for 
supplying  them  has  forever  passed.    John  Stuart  Mill  says  : 

•*Bat  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in 
numstering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want 
of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
those  things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  human 
bdngs.     The  uncultivated  can  not  be  judges  of  cultivation. 

**  Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  usually  desire  it  least, 
lod  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  ^heir  own 
lights.    It  will  continually  happen  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  end  not 
beiDj;  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requir- 
ing improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of 
vbat  they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
Vkx  thing  but  what  is  really  required.     Now  any  well  intentioned  and  tolerably 
dviliied  government  may  think,  without  presumption,  that  it  does,  or  ought  to 
'  posBen  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the  community  which  it 
ndes,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  offering  better  education  and 
better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would 
tpoiitaneously  select 

**  Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admiHsiblc  in  prin- 
(iple  that  the  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is  one  to 
thich  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  necessarily  or  uni- 
TCTttUv  extend. 

"With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules  may, 
I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain  primary  ele- 
ments and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
all  hvman  beings  bom  into  the  community  should  acquire  during  childhood.  If 
U>eir  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for 
tlieo  this  instruction,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty; 
^•trd  the  children  themselves,  and  toward  the  members  of  the  community 
g^o^rtlly,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignor- 
tnct  and  want  of  education  in  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  an  allowable 
•iTcine  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  'egal  obligation  of  giving 
^'^mentary  in^ruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done  with- 
'•^t  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accessible 
t3  them,  either  gratuitously    r  at  a  trifling  expense." 

TIjLj  Ls  the  leitimony  of  economic  science.     I  trust  the  statesmen 
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of  this  Congress  will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  humble 
a  theme  for  their  most  serious  consideration.  It  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
especially  of  modern  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  a  few  men  who  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the 
human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their  company  I  can  not  wander  far  from 
the  truth.     I  can  not  greatly  err  while  I  am  guided  by  their  counsel. 

In  his  eloquent  essay  entitled  Way  to  estaUish  a  Free  Common" 
wealth,  John  Milton  said : 


C(l 


To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will 
be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not 
without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  justice  ;  not  to  admire 
wealth  or  honor ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ;  to  place  every  one  nis 
private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace,  liberty  and  safety." 

England's  most  venerable  living  statesman,  Lord  Brougham,  en- 
forced the  same  truth  in  these  noble  words : 

'*  Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care '  Be  well  assured  that 
the  contempt  lavished  upon  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  when  the  council  dis- 
puted on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering 
at  the  gate,  will  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  uni- 
versal scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you 
stand  still  and  suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman, — suffer  the  parent 
of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking — him  wlio 
covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on 
which  he  preys, — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — stand  still 
and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence, 
that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty 
speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game  you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting 
professors  to  your  selfish  purposes ! 

*^Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — ^in  the  eye  of  some 
insignificant.  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array.^^  ' 

Lord  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted 
his  work  with  that  of  the  military  conqueror  in  these  words  : 

*'  The  conqueror  stalks  onward  with  the  *  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance .  of 
war,'  banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music 
pealing,  lo  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the 
slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He  meditates  and 
prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  arc  to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers 
around  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution  ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly, 
advances  in  his  humble  path  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to 
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the  light  mil  the  recesBes  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of 
fice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  any  thing  like  a  march ;  but 
it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  ta  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the 
destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won.*' 

The  learned  and  brilliant  Guizot,  who  regarded  his  work  in  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  government  of  France, 
the  noblest  and  jnost  valuable  work  of  his  life,  has  left  us  this  valu- 
able testimony . 

**  Uniyersal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and 
social  stability.  As  every  principle  of  our  government  is  founded  on  justice 
and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop  their  understand- 
ings and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  government 
and  secure  its  stability.'' 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  Washington  wrote  these  words  of  wise 
counsel : 

"  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

In  his  Inaugural  Message,  when  first  taking  the  Presidential  chair, 
the  elder  Adams  said : 

"  The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is  an  equal 
honor  to  them  and  to  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration  for  letters 
and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  America 
ind  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — great  is  liberty'^great  is  humanity'— and 
they  must  and  will  prevail." 

Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language  : 

**  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
oonminnity  of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance." 

I  shall  conclude  the  citation  of  opinions  with  the  stirring  words  of 

Edward  Everett: 

• 

^  I  know  not  to  what  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of  the  mind 
for  improvement  than  to  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  truth, 
BOf  bow  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  education  than  to  say,  it  does 
that  for  the  intellect  which  is  done  for  the  body,  when  it  receives  the  care  and 
■ooriahment  which  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  health  and  strength. 

^From  this  comparison  I  think  I  derive  new  views  of  the  importance  of 
edocation.    It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a  tender,  sacred  trust 

**  What !  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul  hunger !  pamper  his  limbs  and 
his  faculties  I 
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'*  Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue 
the  fish  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across 
the  plains  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 
cold  and  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence  within 
you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pine !  What ! 
build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned 
spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain 
unadorned  and  naked ! 

**  What  I  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your 
dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  He  has 
intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  fiame ;  permit  it, 
I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out !  '* 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  said,  and  so 
few  things  done  by  our  national  statesmen  in  favor  of  education.  If 
we  inquire  what  has  been  done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries 
to  support  and  advance  public  education,  we  are  compelled  to  confess 
with  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom  has  given  a  more 
intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems 
after  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  present  schools  of 
Hamburg  have  existed  more  than  1,000  years.  The  earliest  school 
codes  were  framed  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  in  1565,  and  in  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony  in  1580.  Under  these  codes  were  established 
systems  of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system 
of  any  State  of  the  American  union.  Their  systems  embraced  the 
gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  laws 
expressed  it,  "  to  carry  youth  from  the  elements  to  the  degree  of 
culture  demanded  for  offices  in  church  and  state." 

The  educational  institutions  of  Prussia  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  comment.  It  is  a  sufficient  index  of  their  aim  and  high  character 
that  a  late  Prussian  school  officer  said  of  his  official  duties : 

**  I  promised  Qod  that  1  wouM  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant-child  as  a 
being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the 
best  education  as  a  man  and  a  christian  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide/'* 

France  did  not  think  herself  dishonored  by  learning  from  a  nation 
which  she  had  lately  conquered ;  for  when,  in  1831,  she  began  to 
provide  more  fully  for  the  education  of  her  people,  she  sent  the  phil- 
osopher Cousin  to  Holland  and  Prussia,  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
schools  of  those  States.  Guizot  was  made  Minister  of  Public  In- 
Btraction,  and  held  the  office  from  1832  to  1837.    In  1833  the  report 
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of  Cousin  was  published,  and  the  educational  system  of  France  was 
established  on  the  Prussian  model. 

No  portion  of  his  brilliant  career  reflects  more  honor  upon  Guizot 
than  his  five  years'  work  for  the  schools  of  France.  The  fruits  of 
his  labors  were  not  lost  in  the  revolutions  that  followed.  The  present 
emperor  is  giving  his  best  efforts  to  the  perfection  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
more  honorable  and  desirable  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  obtained 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
which  exhibits  the  present  state  of  education  in  that  empire. 

At  the  last  enumeration  there  were  in  France,  in  the  colleges  and 
lyoeums,  65,832  pupils,  in  the  secondary  schools,  200,000,  and  in  the 
primary  or  common  schools,  4,720,234. 

Besides  the  large  amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  the  imperial 
government  appropriated,  during  the  year  1865,  2,349,051  francs  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  regular  professions  in  France,  and  the  govern- 
ment ofiers  prizes,  and  bestows  honors  upon  the  successful  instructor 
of  children.  During  the  year  1865,  1,154  prizes  were  distributed  to 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

An  order  of  honor,  and  a  medal  worth  250  francs,  is  awarded  to 
the  best  teacher  in  each  commune. 

After  a  long  and  faithful  service  in  his  profession,  the  teacher  is 
retired  on  half  pay,  and,  if  broken  down  in  health,  is  pensioned  for 
life.  In  1865,  there  were  4,245  teachers  on  the  pension  list  of 
France.  The  Minister  says  in  his  report :  "  The  statesmen  of  France 
i»ave  determined  to  show  that  the  country  knows  how  to  honor  those 
^  serve  her  even  in  obscurity." 

Since  1862,  10,243  libraries  for  the  use  of  common  schools  have 
^n  established,  and  they  now  contain  1,117,352  volumes,  more  than 
» third  of  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  imperial  government. 
Haifa  million  text-books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  cliildren  who 
•re  too  poor  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  policy  of  France  to  afford  the 
Beans  of  education  to  every  child  in  the  empire. 

When  we  compare  the  conduct  of  other  governments  with  our 
own,  we  can  not  accuse  ourselves  so  much  of  illiberality,  as  of  reek- 
fen  folly  in  the  application  of  our  liberality  to  the  support  of  schools. 
^  government  has  expended  so  much  to  so  little  purpose.  To  four- 
t*n  States  ak>ne  we  have  given,  for  the  support  of  schools,  83,000 
square  miles  of  land ;  or  an  amount  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  two 
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such  States  as  Ohio.  -  But  how  has  this  bountiful  appropriation  been 
applied  ?  This  chapter  in  our  history  has  never  been  written.  No 
member  of  this  House  or  the  Senate ;  no  executive  oflScer  of  the 
government  now  knows,  and  no  man  ever  did  know,  what  disposition 
has  been  made  of  this  immense  bounty.  This  bill  requires  the 
CJommissioner  of  Education  to  report  to  Congress  what  lands  have 
been  given  to  schools,  and  how  the  proceeds  have  been  applied.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  our  fathers  in  giving,  let 
us,  at  least,  perpetuate  the  record  of  their  liberality,  and  preserve  its 
beneficent  results. 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  exhibited  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  education  of  American 
youth ;  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  which  demand  at  this  time, 
an  increase  of  our  educational  Ibrces  ;  the  failure  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  to  establish  school  systems ;  the  long  struggles  through 
which  others  have  passed  in  achieving  success,  and  the  humiliating 
contrast  between  the  action  of  our  government,  and  those  of  other 
nations  in  reference  to  education;  but  I  can  not  close  without 
referring  to  the  bearing  of  this  measure  upon  the  peculiar  work  of 
this  CJongress. 

When  the  history  of  the  XXXIX  Congress  is  written,  it  will  be 
recorded  that  two  great  purposes  inspired  it,  and  made  their  impress 
upon  all  its  efforts,  viz :  to  build  up  free  States  on  the  ruins  of 
slavery,  and  to  extend  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Before  the  divine  Architect  builded  order  out  of  chaos.  He  said, 
"  let  there  be  light"  Shall  we  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  building 
up  free  States  without  expelling  the  darkness  in  which  slavery 
shrouded  them?  Shall  we  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  citizenship  and 
make  no  provision  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  ? 

I  share  most  fully  in  the  aspirations  of  this  Congress,  and  give  my 
most  cordial  support  to  its  policy ;  but  I  believe  its  work  will  prove 
a  disastrous  failure  unless  it  makes  the  schoolmaster  its  ally,  and  aids 
him  in  preparing  the  children  of  the  United  States  to  perfect  the 
work  now  begun. 

The  stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protected  by  public 
law,  because  it  destroys  those  insects  which  would  undermine  the 
dikes  and  let  the  sea  again  overwhelm  the  rich  fields  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Shall  this  government  do  nothing  to  foster  and  strengthen 
those  educational  agencies  which  alone  can  shield  the  coming  generar 
tion  from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable  bulwaric 
of  liberty  and  law  ? 
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I  know  lial  Hm  measure  presents  Tew  attraclions  to  thoac  whose 
diiof  work  i«  to  watcli  the  political  moveoKMita  that  relate  only  to 
noiiiinuttu<;  conventions  and  elections.  The  mere  |>oIilJcian  will  nee 
)D  it  nothing  raluable,  for  the  millions  of  children  lo  be  Ixttiefited  hy 
it,  can  giTB  him  no  votes.  But  I  appeal  to  lho^■e  who  care  more  lor 
the  fiitnre  safety  and  ^ory  of  thia  nation  than  for  any  mere  tempo- 
rary advantage,  to  aid  in  giving  (o  education  the  public  rei«gniiion 
■ud  acti%'e  BQppart  of  the  Federal  government. 


Tlw  Snal  aclioa  at  the  Rouse  on  tho  bill  vas  oot  reached  till  the  19lh  of  June, 
vliCD  the  4|u(iHlinu  tiuing  tikea  by  ycua  and  nsjn,  it  w>g  paused  by  ■  TOtc  of  fO 
Jew  to  44  nays,  *itli  tlie  following  title  and  provisiuns 

JlK  ACT  TO  EfH'ABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIO-V. 
A  il  nnrttdbmht  Senate  and  Ho-ue  of  RiprttcKtatiret  af  Iht  ITmlrd  Slatel 
^  Ameiwi  in  Coiuirc-M  atitmUrd,  Tlial  there  shall  be  caUblialicd.  at  the  vity 
tf  TBibiapon,  a  Uvpitrtiuciit  of  Ediiollan  for  the  purpose  of  I'oliectiiig  xucli 
■■tktios  and  furlii  as  Rhall  show  the  condition  and  progresx  of  educalioti  in  the 
trrvnl  Staicti  sml  Terriloriea.  and  of  diffiuine  such  infomiatiou  rofpeotinp  the 
KguUmloti  and  manaeemeni  of  Reboots  and  school  syatcma,  anci  melhoiis  nl' 
'tauUag,  u  shall  aid  tua  people  of  the  United  Stal«»  in  the  establishment  and 
■^ntmance  of  pfScient  school  syBtema,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
«dw>tiDa  Uiraogbout  the  country. 

Sm.  S.  A-nd  i«  il/HrlSrr  tnacttd,  .TImt  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  1  resi- 
IrBt,  by  and  "iib  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  E^nate,  a  Comtnis^iuiier  of 
EdDcation,  vbo  shall  bo  intrusted  Kith  the  manageuicnt  of  the  department  bere- 
h  maSiliithuil,  Bud  who  shall  receive  a  sahtry  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
nuum,  anil  who  shall  have  authority  10  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  hie  depart- 
MaL  «ho  dull  rcci'iTe  s  aaUry  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  cleric 
rvMTr  a  sninry  of  eighteen  hundred  dollarti  per  annum,  and  one 
bill  TMrite  a  salary  of  sixteen  hnndred  dollars  per  annum,  whieh  said 
...  1m  fllbjeot  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  tbe  tJommis- 
'Bdncation. 

'  further  mactril.  That  itshall  belhe  duly  of  the  CoDimissiooer 

itlon  lo  preaent  anniiaJly  10  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 

l^  inHlintiuiis  and  labors,  to)cethcr  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  ana 
AtoammcUlioni  as  will,  In  bis  judgment,  subserre  the  purpose  for  nhich  this 
'rpamntnt  U  otablished.  tn  the  first  report  made  by  the  t'omtuL-'eioner  of 
UKalion  under  this  act  thcro  aholl  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
pm  of  bnil  maile  by  Congress  to  promote  educatinn,  and  the  manner  in 
«tU  lltne  aenral  Iriut*  have  been  managed,  the  araount  of  luoda  arising 
*~  -  "-  •  -•     annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
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ostebliihnd. 

1h  UD,  in  th«  Srnals,  was  referred  to  the  Sunding  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
flihrf ,  *bu  recommenilfd  its  passage  without  amendment ;  and,  after  a  debate 
lbs  Mth  of  Feb.,  l^fiT,  on  a  motion  to  subatitute  Burean  for  Dvpurlment, 
■  (■asnd  «il}i«al  division  on  the  1st  of  Uarch,  and  signed  l>y  tho  President 
Iha  lA.  On  the  lltb  of  March,  niNar  Babu Ann  was  nominated  by  President 
■in.  oatba  IGlh  was  confirmed  by  the  nnanimous  rote  of  the  Senate,  and 
iba  ITlb  ral«Md  on  the  duties  of  Commisnoner  of  Edueation. 


( SnwiAx.  Cacci.Aa, 


No.  S. 


CIRCUIAR  RESPECTING  NATIONAL  LAND  GRANTS, 

FOB  EDUCATIONAL  PUBP0SE8. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Education, 

Waahington^  D.  C, 
(Addreoed  to  the  Governor  of  each  State.) 

Sib  :  The  Act  to  establish  the  Department  of  Education  requires  the  Com- 
missioner "  to  present  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds 
of  the  same."  As  sufficient  data  can  not  be  obtained  here  for  the  required  re- 
port, the  Commissioner  takes  the  liberty  to  apply  to  you  for  such  statements 
and  printed  documents  as  will  enable  him  to  present  for  your  State  the 

1.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  Public  Schools. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Amount  realized  from  sales. 
Present  capital  of  School  Fund. 

Annual  proceeds  thereof  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unsold. 

Estimated  value  of  the  same. 

2.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  University. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Amount  realized  from  salea 
Present  capital  of  University  Fund. 

Annual  proceeds  thereof  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unsold. 

Estimated  value  of  the  same. 

3.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Coll«geB. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Total  amount  realized  from  sales  to  date. 
Annual  proceeds  of  the  same  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unsold. 
EJstimated  value  thereof 
4  Number  of  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  any  pur- 
pose not  specified  above,  which  have  been  applied  by  the  State  for 
educational  purposes,  specifying  object, — acres  sold, — amount  of  i\inds 
arising  therefrom, — and  the  annual  proceeds  thereof! 

Any  documents  illustrative  of  the  legislation  of  your  State  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  lands,  or  management  of  the  iVinds,  or  the  application  of  the 
income,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  education,  especially  as  effected  by  these 
grants ;  and  any  suggestions  as  to  the  modifications  of  your  policy  which  it 
might  be  desirable  for  new  States  to  consider,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

HENRY  BARNARD,   Commissioner. 

P.  S.  Please  state  the  amount  of  "  U.  S.  Deposite  Fund  "  or  "  Surplus  Reve- 
nue "  received  by  your  State  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Act  of  June  23,  1836,  the  present  annual  income  of  the  same,  and  the  educa- 
tional object,  if  any,  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
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The  Act  establishing  the  Department  of  Education  makes  it  the 
Anty  of  the  Commissioner  in  his  first  report  "  to  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  edu- 
cation, and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed, 
the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the 
same  as  far  as  can  be  determined.*'  > 

The  following  account  of  the  Educational  Land  Policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Congressional  land  grants 
in  Minnesota  ore  printed  in  advance  of  the  report,  not  only  to  diffuse 
information,  but  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  statistics  that  the  Depart- 
ment desires  to  receive. 


The  growth  of  the  public  sentiment  that  led  Congress  to  inaugurate 
the  system  of  land  grants  for  education  was  gradual.  The  first  set- 
tlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  from  the  earliest  period  set 
tpart  lands  for  schools.  In  other  colonies,  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  intelligent  men  felt  the  importance  of  some  public  pro- 
▼inon  for  the  education  of  the  people,  as  private  benevolence  was 
found  to  be  fitful  and  wholly  inadequate.  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson, 
President  of  Ring's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York  city,  on 
April  10,  1762,  wrote  to  Archbishop  Seeker — 

I  Ne^  leare,  my  Lord,  to  observe  that  it  is  a  great  pity  when  patents  are  granted, 
tt  tliey  often  are,  for  lax^  tracts  of  land  no  provision  is  made  for  reli{|^ion  and 
KhooU.  I  wish,  thcretore,  instructions  were  given  to  our  eovemors  never  to 
puit  patents  for  townships  or  villages  or  large  manors  witnout  requiring  the 
Patentees  to  sequester  a  competent  portion  for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools. 

Early  in  1784  Georgia,  in  an  act  relative  to  the  survey  of  lai)ds  in 
tbe  western  part  of  the  State,  uses  this  language : 

.  Aod  whereas  the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  is  an  object  of  great 
i^portaDce  to  any  community,  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
^TSDtage  of  the  same, 

.  Be  it  tkerefore  enacted  bff  the  authoritif  aforesaid^  That  the  county  surveyors, 
■■•mediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  shall  proceed  to  lay  out  in  each  county 
^eaty  thousand  acres  of  land  of  the  first  quality,  in  separate  tracts  of  five  thou- 
*id  acres  each,  for  the  endowment  of  a  collegiate  seminary  of  learning. 

The  next  year  an  act  establishing  a  university  was  passed,  a  truptee 
•f  vbich  was  William  Houstoun,  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Waited  States  from  that  State,  and  one  of  the  committee,  as  will  be  seen, 
6 
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that  reported  a  bill  whli  the  piorukm  settia^  aput  a  eertam  portion 
of  land  in  each  township  of  the  western  VeuiUmj  ior  adool  porpoaes. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  17S4>  Mr.  Jcffagon,  as  Chaiman  of  a  eom- 
mittee  for  that  pnqwee,  presented  to  the  C<»igTtts  of  the  Confederation 
an  ordinance  respecting  the  dispoeitioQ  of  pnblie  landa.  This  draft 
contained  no  reference  to  schools  or  edncation.  On  the  4di  of  Mnreh. 
1785»  anotba*  bill  fer  the  sale  of  weaian  lands  was  inuodncjcd,  hj 
whom  not  stated,  and  on  the  16th  was  iPcnMhifd  bj  Cae^jam  to  n 
committee  of  twelre.* 

This  committee  on  the  foniteenth  of  Apnl  reported  **  Aa  otdinance 
feraacertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
contained  the  feUowing  paragn^  : 


t 


Thcfir  thaQ  beifwrrfd  theccntnl  MciMo«f  emy 


nance  cf  pahtic  fcbools.  and  ibe  •ectMB_iinmi%y Mtrlj  tJjoacag  tk» 
'iwara 


northwara  f>r  the  siinpon  of  rtl^..*!.    Tlie  prafi» 
■taneet  lobeapplM  K«v^rer  ac<«^ii]ig  toihewiUof  tke 
deoU  of  mil  «£«  within  tke 


On  the  twentr-third  of  the  same  mondw  Mr.  Fincikacj,  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  seconded  b j  Mr.  Grajaon,  of  Virginia*  moved  to  ettihx  ont 
**  fer  the  support  of  religion.**  mid  insert  *^  fer  relipow  and  ^aritofala 
naea.*'  Mr.  Ellerr,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  bj  Mr.  Saatth.  of  New 
York.  moTed  to  amend  the  amendment  bj striking  ont  thewnidb  **re» 
ligions  and.'*  On  the  question.  Shall  the  words  mored  to  be 
ont  stand  I 


*  TV  c<«uiust««  w«fv  PSrrve  Loo^.  of  New  fleipiilifre^  Bate  Eaf; 
sachittett*.  David  HoweO.  of  Shode  Island*  Wb.  &  Jakamn,  «f 
R.  LiTin|pKon.of  New  York.  Cbarfee  Stowan.  «f  New  Jenc?;  Jonfh 
FMinsTlTAnia,  Jokn  Hcnnr.  of  UMijiaml,  Wm.  GfafMn*  «f  Vapaift.  B^(h  WO- 
Uamsctt.  of  North  Carolina.  John  Boll*  of  Sootk  CMnfiaa,  and  Waa. 
of  Qeoriria. 

Rufos  King  grainafied  at  Harmrd,  in  1777. 

DiTid  How«lL  bom  in  New  Jecser,  padoaled  at  FtiacMak  na  IPH^ 
at  one  time  ProfcMor  of  Vatbwnarict  in  Rrawn  Vmrmmtj, 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  aoa  of  Dr.  Samnri  Johnsoa,  grmfaatait  al  Tafik  ir-li.ni 
of  the  RoTsI  SocieCT,  and  nccxTed  the  difiae  of  LLJ>.  fim  tetei. 
later  peritid  Pnesidemt  of  Cotsmbia  Colkga.  Kcw  Yoik  d^. 

John  Henrr  graduated  as  PriaceloiL  in  1769. 

Hugh  WmiaouoB  pwhuted  at  CoUaga  of  ftfladrfphia.  affw  Vmn 
PennsjiTuuL  in  1757,  and  had  been  Piofawnc  of  Hafehnncki 

R.  R.  LiTing^too  gxadaated  at  Kin^s(now  CoiaBbia)  CoOnf^  Wtm 
In  17(x\andinsAerIiiaeneoanigcdFnlMaiBpnpaUiagboaSib7 

PrMident  of  the  Aeadamy  of  Fine  Artt. 
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The  vote  was  as  follows  :* 
SUUeM  volimg  Atfe. 


New  HAmpshire Mr. 

New  Hampehire Mr. 

Mamwrhoaette Mr. 

MftMsebiuetts Mr. 

Conoecticat Mr. 

PeonsTlTatiiA . .  Mr. 

PennsflTanui Mr. 

DeUwara Mr. 

Delaware Mr 

Virfrinia Mr. 

Virginia Mr. 

Virginia Mr. 

Soath  Carolina Mr. 

Ueorgia  •••«»•  •••>..  JdLr. 


Foster. 

Long. 

Hoiton. 

King. 

Johnson. 

Gardner. 

Henry. 

Vining. 

Bedford. 

Monroe. 


Grajson. 

PincknejT. 

Honntoan. 


States  voting  S't. 

Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  Ellery. 
Rhod»  Island..  Mr.  Howell. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 


8tmte$  divided. 

New  York Mr.  Smith  (no. ) 

New  York Mr.  Haring  ( aye. ) 

North  Carolina..  Mr.  Williamson  [&y9.) 
North  Carolina. .  Bir.  Sitgreaves  (no. ) 


So  the  question  was  lost  and  the  words  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Ellerj,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
BOW  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  which  related  to  setting  apart  a  sec- 
tioQ  for  the  support  of  religion.  On  the  question,  Shall  the  words, 
"  and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  northward, 
for  the  support  of  religion,"  stand  If 

The  vote  was  as  follows : 


States  voting  No. 

Bhode  Island . . .  Mr.  Ellery. 
Bhode  Island...  Mr.  Howell. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  J.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 


States  votimg  Ape. 

Ifkw  Hampshire Mr.  Foster. 

Kew  Hampshire Mr.  I«ong. 

lUiMachoiiettt Mr.  Hoiton. 

HiitacfatueiU Mr.  King. 

CoQoectKrat ..Mr  Johnson. 

^nsF'.Tania Mr.  Gardner. 

^Ruuylvania Mr.  W.  Henry. 

I>ria«rar*f Mr.  Vining. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Trgmia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virg^Qtn ^r^  Lee. 

Viignia Mr.  Grayson. 

both  Carolina Mr.  Pinckney. 

(isoigia Mr.  Honstoun. 

So  the  question  was  lost  and  the  words  were  stricken  out. 

A  motion  was  then  made  hy  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  and 
■eeooded  by  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  further  to  amend  the  para- 
p»ph  by  inserting  after  the  word  **  schools  "  the  following :  "  and  the 
•ectioD  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  northward,  for  charitable 
^M«;"  which  amendment  was  lost. 


States  divided. 

New  York Mr.  Smith  (no.) 

New  York Mr.  Haring  (aye. ) 

North  Carolina.. Mr.  Williamson  (aye.) 
North  Carolina. . Mr.  Sitgreaves  (no.) 


*  CoDgrees,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  voted  by  Statos.  To  adopt  a 
*M«iir«  the  Tote  of  seren  States  was  required,  and  in  certain  cases  nino.  The 
^"N*  •f  a  State  was  not  counted  unlets  at  feast  two  members  were  prest^nt 


i 
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The  vote  was  as  followa : 
States  voting  Aye. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Foster. 

New  Hampshire Mr  Long. 

Massachusetts Mr.  Holton. 

Massachusetts Mr.  King. 

Connecticut Mr.  Johnson. 

Delawaie Mr.  Viring. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Virginia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virginia Mr.  Lee. 

Virginia Mr.  Grayson. 

South  Carolina Mr.  Pincknej. 

(Georgia Mr.  Houstoun. 


Statu  voting  No. 

New  York Mr.  Smith. 

New  York Mr.  Haring. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  J.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 

States  divided. 

North  Carolina. .Mr.  Williamson  (aya. ) 
North  Carolina.. Mr.  Sitgreaves  (no.) 
Rhode  Island... Mr. Ellery  (no.) 
Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  Howell  (aye.) 
Pennsylvania . .  .Mr.  Gardner  (aye. ) 
Pennsylvania . .  .Mr.  W.  Henry  (no. ) 


On  May  20,  1785,  the  ordinance  as  finally  amended  was  passed 
with  the  following  provision  for  education  : 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintonance 
of  pubhc  schools. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  "  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio"  confirmed  the  provision  of  1785,  and  declared 
that  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged."  A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance,  regulations  were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  western  territory, 
and  in  these  it  was  provided  that  lot  No.  16  in  each  township  should 
b-3  given  perpetually  for  schools,  and  that  "  lot  No.  29  in  each  town- 
ship, or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetually  tor  the 
purposes  of  religion ;"  and,  further,  that  "  not  more  than  two  complete 
townships  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a  university." 

The  grant  of  lot  No.  29  for  the  purposes  of  religion  has  only  been 
made  in  two  instances — in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Symmes  Purchase.  Ohio,  and  the  other  western  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
received  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  grant  of  two  townships  for  universities. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  OflSce,  in  1846,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  (R.  J.  Walker,)  in  1847,  recoipmended  an  increased 
grant  of  lands  for  school  purposes  to  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  February  15,  1848,  as 
the  question  was  about  being  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  admitting 
Wisconsin  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Connecticut,  moved  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  thirty-sixth  in  addition  to  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
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township  for  educational  uses,  which  was  rejected,  fiftj-eight  voting  in 
the  affirmative,  and  eighty  in  the  negative. 

In  the  acts  establishing  territorial  governments  for  Oregon,  in  Au- 
gust, 1848,  and  for  Minnesota,  approved  March  2,  1849,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  township 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools. 

tJMTBD  STATES  LAND  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

As  Minnesota  was  the  first  State  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  receive  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  each  township,  to  be 
employed  in  training  her  children  for  intelligent  suffrage,  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  it 
is  desirable  to  trace  the  steps  she  has  taken  in  husbanding  this  pre- 
cious gift  from  the  nation,  and  the  results  of  her  supervision. 

When,  in  1857,  a  Convention  assembled  to  form  a  constitution,  pre- 
paratory to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  an  interesting  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued  in  disposing  and  guard- 
ing the  school  lands. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  a  provision  that  for  the  next 
ten  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  the  public  school 
lands  should  "not  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease." 

The  Hon.  A.  £.  Ames  said  :  "  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  what  gov- 
oned  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  having  this  subject  under  con- 
nderation,  in  inserting  that  clause.  In  my  opinion,  this  gift  of  the 
General  Government  to  the  future  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  is  a  sacred  gift,  which  should  be  taken  care  of  and 
kubanded  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Looking  to  the  past,  I  saw 
k>w  many  of  the  western  States  having  similar  grants  have  disposed 
of  them  almost  immediately  after  assuming  the  form  of  State  gov- 
ernments, without  realizing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  which 
they  might,  with  a  little  care,  have  realized  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
SBpport  of  schools  hereafter.  ♦  *  *  *  j  have  said  that  it  is  a 
iKred  gift,  intrusted  to  us  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children ; 
if  we  husband  it  well,  they  will  *  rise  up  and  called  us  blessed.'  If 
ve  squander  it  away,  we  shall  receive  only  their  curses."  Delegates 
ai  intelligent  and  public-spirited  as  the  committee,  advocated  a  differ- 
^policyand  opposed  the  incorporation  of  the  clause  as  to  leasing  lands, 
Ho  the  coDBtitutioiL  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley,  who  became  the  first  Gov- 
cnor  under  the  State  organization,  advocated  what  he  thought  would 
W**  carrying  out  the  great  democratic  idea  of  bringing  down,  as  near  as 
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possible,  to  the  people,  the  disposal  of  these  lands."  He  desired  that 
"  the  people  who  live  in  a  particnlar  township  should  be  able  to  say  for 
themselves  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  donated  to 
them  within  their  own  limits."  After  considerable  time  had  been 
passed  in  considering  the  report  of  the  committee,  a  former  Territorial 
Governor,  Hon.  Willis  A.  Gorman,  moved  to  strike  out  the  sentence 
that  "the  school  lands  for  ten  years  should  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise than  hj  lease,"  and  insert,  **  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third 
in  ten  years,"  which  amendment  was  adopted  as  a  compromise. 
Article  eight  of  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  The  stability  of  a  repablican  form  of  goveniinent  depending  maiiilf 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislatuie  to  qb- 
tablish  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

Seo.  2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  S^ate,  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  tenrears; 
but  the  lands  of  the  greatest  yaluation  shall  be  sold  first:  Provided,  That  no 
portion  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale. 

The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands  or 
other  property  granted  to  this  State  in  each  township  for  eoucational  purpofles, 
shall  toreyer  be  preseryed  inyiolate  and  undiminished;  and  the  income  arising 
from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different 
townships  throughout  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  ntmiber  of  scholars  in  each 
township  between  the  a^es  of  fiye  ana  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  fiEtlthfiilly 
applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  proyisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  at 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
eystem  of  public  schools  in  eadi  township  of  the  State. 

Sec  4.  The  location  of  the  Uniyersi<y  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existing 
laws,  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  bo  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

All  the  rights,  immimities,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore  irranted  or 
conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  uniyersity,  and  all  lands  which 
may  be  granted  hereafter  oy  Congress,  or  other  donations  for  said  uniyersity  pur- 
poses, shall  yest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section." 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  10, 1860,  made  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  University  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Pablic  In- 
struction, but  failed  to  provide  a  salary  for  the  performance  of  the  da- 
ties  of  either  office.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  the  Chancel- 
lor immediately  proceeded  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  pablic  schools. 
In  his  first  report,  dated  January  14,  1861,  imder  the  head  of  school 
lands,  he  says : 

During  the  month  of  June,  I860,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  was  visited,  and  sevend 
days  passed  in  interviews  with  the  officers  of  the  State  in  relation  to  their  land 
system,  its  defects,  and  a  better  way  of  conducting  the  sale  of  lands.  In  order 
that  a  general  idea  might  be  obtainea  of  the  present  value  of  our  school  lands,  the 
following  questions  were  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  town. 

Is  there  timber  on  the  school  sections  f 
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TowWeilent? 

Are  Uie  gcliool  lacda  mampy  or  wait  draioed  7 

Ar«  (Ley  walered  by  springB,  creeka,  or  rivers  I 

Naltinoftliegoi]? 

Tbe  preMQt  highest  marlcet  pnce  for  similar  bmds  t 

The  loireat  price  for  similar  tondsl 

An  tbeiv  wtllers  on  the  school  liuiila  ! 

Ware  tht;  there  berore  tbe  siirrcy  was  made  t 

Have  aBjr  depredations  of  timber  or  grass  taken  pliUM  t 

Tbe  snsvrEis  retunied,  sbon  that  the  school  Uiidi  are  among  the  most  vnlnable 
Id  tbe  Slate,  and  legislation  in  reUtion  thereto  cannot  ha  too  careful  and  de- 
Oiaraie.  The  constitution  imposes  u  healthful  cli<>ck  upon  thoae,  who  for  puijioses 
sf  private  speculaUon,  would  nurry  a  sale  of  the  entire  school  lauds. 

Govcmor  Ramsej'  seconded  tbe  friends  of  education,  in  preserving 
die  school  laode  from  basty  sale,  lu  bis  message  to  tbe  Legislature 
•f  tS61,  he  says: 


Tba  ComtitutioD  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  shall  c< 
aporpelual  school  fund  for  the  Stale,  and  thitt  the  principat  arising  fioin  the  sales 

<«mcb  lands  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  uod  undimittisbod. 

Itis  tbo  necessarr  logical  iniplioation  of  the  cons  tit  uli  opal  provision,  that  tbe 

'■duMi  ImtiiM  should  be  administered  with  a  view  to  tbe  permascM  inicrtils  of  Ike 
tdml/mad.  It  is  only  iij  adhering  to  this  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  legisla- 
tta,  br  ngarding  the  school  lands  not  as  a  temporary  source  of  reliof  from  pro- 
■mt  bni\]ens,  but  as  a  provision  for  the  permanent  interests  of  education,  that  we 
Ml  rightly  d)«chargB  the  sacred  obligations  to  posterity  which  this  trust  imposes 
IpoDU,  or  fitly  respond  to  the  elevated  and  paternal  policy  of  tbo  general  govern- 


D  of  these  lands  at  low  prices,  and  portly  from  tbe  impatient  eajrer- 

lo  realiie  an  immediale  income  therefram,  for  tbe  support  of 

indeed,  some  plausible  reasons  why  the  pioneer  ahuiild  ask 
■H  uw  MQUOi  laaos  should  be  Qsetl  for  his  beooGt.     His  ura  all  tbe  struggles  nud 

Eimlion*  incident  to  the  early  colonization  of  the  wilderness.  Uy  tbe  sweat  of 
brow  ore  lud  the  foundalbns  of  that  wealth  which  is  to  yield  the  future  reve- 
MM  of  tbe  State.  The  expense  and  difficulty  of  maintaining  schools  in  our 
WiSMt  spntBe  and  poor  settlements,  it  is  specionsly  allied,  renders  local  taxa- 
■m  laotc  burdeiuome  and  legislative  aid  more  welcome  now  than  at  luiy  subse- 


—  ,-j,-j — „ r--^ J  of  posterity. 

All  it  will  not  In  overlooked,  oa  ngainat  n  pretention  so  gr«edy  in  its  motive  and 

'  e  in  its  eocsoqaetiecs  of  the  wrllare  of  tbe  State,  that  if  tbe  Grst  settler 

eprivatiana.  he  also  enjoys  great  advantages  which  are  denied  to  his 

If  be  tunu  lbs  fir«t  furrow,  be  also  reaps  the  richest  bnrrest.     He 

)apC  the  ragged  lot  of  the  pioneer  as  a  perKonal  sacrifice  for  the  good 

imim  which  he  themfbre  claims  a  special  bounty,  but  from  a  shrewd 

I  ti  ita  prospective  beneliM  to  himself.    The  rapid  rise  in  tbe  value  of 

*  "'lends  the  first  slBees  of  the  giowlli  of  new  seltlemenls.  turns  prin- 

idvanlore  of  the  first  settler,  wbo  has  bad  the  choice  of  the  bmt  lo- 

^iBt  which  be  is  *o  apt  to  claim  ns  tbe  tardy  (rail  of  his  own  toil, 

ill*,  wiibonl  bis  opency,  from  ihe  increase  of  popalation  and  capital 

With  what  justice  then  can  the  incoming  tbonsands  of  men  who 

jle  tb(i  loriol  snpl^rst^uctu^e  alioul  him,  and  swell  tbe  Hourcrs  of  his 

HI  ileprlved  of  the  benefits  of  the  enhanced  value  wbicb  tbey  will  give 

__j  policy,  which  would  impoverish  the  future  for  Ihe  beneflt  of  Ihe 

I,  tmf  auppott  m  the  sentiment  of  pitutnol  Mllcitode.     Our  children  wo 
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may  be  sore  would  be  anytbin^  but  fateful  for  tbe  benefits  of  an  edncation  pro- 
cured at  the  selfish  sacrince  of  the  noble  heritage  of  which  Providence  has  made 
OS  the  trustees  for  their  benefit,  and  the  benefit  of  all  those  that  come  after  them, 
and  will  scarcely  build  monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  men  who,  to  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  temporary  taxation,  entailed  a  treble  burden  on  the  education  of 
their  posterity  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  am,  however,  very  far  from  urging  that  the  school  lands  shall  only  be  dis- 
posed of  with  a  view  solely  to  realizing  therefrom  the  largest  ultimate  fund.  Such 
a  principle  would  imply  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the 
prejudice  not  only  of  education,  but  of  all  collateral  public  interests.  It  is  to  the 
general  and  permanent  utility  or  the  fund,  and  not  its  mere  accumulation  as  a  pe- 
cuniary investment,  that  you  are  to  look,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  how  far  Uie 
public  interests  may  be  best  subserved  in  the  long  run  bv  encroaching  on  the 
school  reserves  for  the  means  of  education  in  the  infancy  of  the  State. 

The  constitution  places  no  check  upon  legislative  action  in  this  matter,  except 
in  the  provision  that  no  more  than  one- third  of  the  school  lands  shall  be  sold  in 
two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ;  and  that  the  most 
valuable  shall  bo  sold  first—  an  obviously  insufficient  safeg^uard  against  improvident 
legislation. 

Liooking,  then,  at  the  ultimate  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  school  lands  as  a 
permanent  resource  of  education  for  all  time  to  come,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  what 
this  magnificent  endowment  is  to  be  worth  as  an  instrument  of  social  development 
to  the  unborn  millions  of  the  future.  The  estimate  now  placed  upon  it  will  be 
the  witness  to  posterity  of  the  loftiness  or  the  meanness  of  the  views  which  actu- 
ate us.  This  estimate  will  be  expressed  first  of  all  in  the  minimum  price  which 
you  shall  affix  to  the  lands. 

The  question  of  a  minimum,  you  will  perceive,  is  in  fact  the  cardinal  point  to 
be  established. 

There  is  one  general  principle  in  the  adjustment  of  a  minimum  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  meet  with  general  concurrence.  It  should  not  bo  so  high  as  to  exclude  the 
present  generation  from  the  benefits  of  the  resulting  revenue,  nor  so  low  as  to  im- 
poverish the  permanent  fund.  How,  then,  shall  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
school  fund  be  reconciled  with  the  just  claims  of  the  present  generation  7  The 
school  lands  represent  not  an  actual,  but  a  latent  and  prospective  value,  depend- 
ing upon  the  general  growth  of  the  State  for  its  development.  Lands  that  might 
be  sold  this  year  for  half  a  million  dollars,  would  prooably  be  sold  in  ten  years 
for  three  millions.  The  former  sum  at  seven  per  cent  interest,  would  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  $:i5,000,  the  latter,  of  1)210,000.  Will  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  education  during  the  interval  between  the  lower  and  higher  valuation 
compensate  you  and  your  children  for  a  sacrifice  of  five-sixths  of  the  prospective 
value  of  the  lands  ?  I  think  not.  And  surely,  looking  solely  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  of  children,  and  regarding  the  period  of  fifteen  years  over 
which  our  laws  assume  that  the  education  of  youth  extends,  it  would  not  be  a 
wise  economy  to  provide  for  the  first  five  years  at  such  an  expense  to  the  last  ten. 

But  as  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  attainable  in  the  present  generation  implies 
some  sacrifice  of  prospective  values,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Such  a  line 
must,  of  course,  be  arbitrary,  but  I  think  we  are  not  entirely  without  data  for  ap- 

groximation  to  a  standard  which  will  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  and 
iture  on  the  common  ground  of  the  public  weal. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  value  of  the  school  lands  bears  a  distinct  rela- 
tion to  the  density  of  population.  Lands  rapidly  rise  in  value  under  the  pressure 
of  immigration,  from  tne  first  settlement  up  to  the  point  of  their  general  occupation, 
and  up  to  this  point  the  school  reserves  ought  not  to  be  sold.  But  after  the  lands 
become  mostly  occupied  in  a  given  township,  experience  warrants  tbe  assumption 
that  the  included  reserves  have  reached  a  standard  of  value  beyond  which  the 
yearly  increase  will  commonly  be  slow ;  and  it  may  then  become  a  matter  of  public 
policy  that  they  should  be  settled  upon  and  improved,  and  enter  intoHhe  taxable 
oasis  of  the  State,  and  thus  contribute  in  another  form  more  to  the^  immediate 
revenue  of  the  schools  and  other  collateral  public  interests  than  if  retained  for  an 
advanced  price.    It  is  also  worth  considering  that  the  compactness  of  neighbor* 
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kcod  nhicb  wnnld  give  m  fait  vtiue  to  the  Kbool  Innds,  ia  eueaCial  to  an  efficient 
Hi]  cconotniuil  ex]>eiidilnr«  ol  the  gcliool  revenues. 
""  ■■     tlienrforo,  the  pormatienl  iuWresl  uf  ihe  school  fumi,  aiiil  Us  usefal  ex 
,  iHwin  t«  require  that  tlm  innds  should  not  be  sold  til!  Ihrir  intrinsic 
bod  beeome  developed  by  Iho  grovrth  of  population  wouud  Ihern,  public 

efj  ilmikndi  that  they  shoald  not  be  retained  to  be  aa  ob^tntl^  to  neighbor- 
i,  or  withheld  from  cullivalioii  for  speculative  purpuBOs,  sfEir  all  the  lands 
MDaad  tbem  are  taken  ap. 

TliBM  principle*,  it  aeeioB,  shoald  regulate  the  estsblisbment  of  a  mininiDin 
fda>  for  Ibe  gcnool  lands. 

Adeiuily  of  between  25or  30  persoiis  to  tbe  square  mile  inan7eivon  towDstiip, 

.  mild  pmbablf  implj  an  average  valuation  of  tbe  i  ad uded  school  lauds  <if  about 

li^il  dollars  an  acre.     lu  our  more  thickl}'  settled  countios,  snmri  of  the  reserved 

' — 'ota  bare  already  attained  thia  average.     Beyond  Ihia,  it  is  dotiblful  If  the 

Mas  ID  value  would  compensate  for  the  public  loss  occoaioned  by  their  nicln- 

ttom  letllcnienE. 

i*  pouible,  tvo,  that  by  adapting,  at  least  for  the  highest  grade  of  lands,  a 
Imum  of  tS  per  acre — tbe  old  standard  in  UlchJc^na — a  larger  fund  would  be 
■ed  fn  tm  or  fifieen  years  Ibon  by  the  loow  laotbud  of  appraiaal,  wilb  a  uiin- 
n  of  il  83,  the  sysUm  establiabed  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  under  which 
(Hi' aphmilid  grants  have  becotne  the  prey  of  speculators.  If  our  State  iidvances 
"Ai  MUtt  dacade  as  rapidly  in  population  as  Iowa,  it  is  scarcely  doubiful  that  some 
4MKlUW  acres  of  school  lands  will  bave  attauied  the  average  value  nf  $^  per  acre, 
•nl  lu  12,400,000  in  olL  This  ia,  indeed  jrrcater  than  the  fund  derived  from  tbe 
IIAoq)  lands  in  a  siuuUr  period  in  Iowa  or  Wisuocsin,  where  tbe  Unils  hikve  been 
Mid  at  v«ry  low  roles.     But  two  tblngsahould  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  tc  " 

iHdtll 

thai  nndor  the  aonraisal  method  of  those . 

of  local  wjmbini 

-.  tb'7  have  numoged  to  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  lauds  iu  a  short 

'4n« — which  has  aeemed  to  be  tbe  maiu  olwct— they  have  renllxed  oulv 

ionofiheir  imevoluotothoSlale.    The  mlnimnni  of  jl  lio. which 

of  tboM  States  adopted,  shows  at  how  low  a  rale  they  prized  tbe 

It  to  bo  a  sufficient  wnrning  agunnt 

'0  than  balfof  the  school  lands  bave 

d  In  thcsa  States  wilbin  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  fund  realized  in  Mkch 

BM  bean  Ims  thia  two  million  dollars.     It  would  be  mere  repeiiiiou  to  say 

niidei  a  prapor  system,  nearly  the  same  results  might  have  Men  obtained 

■  lltird  of  Ini^  land  sold.     In  Michigan — where  a  minimum  of  S8  originally 

I   Ai^oad,  aflerwwds  rcdnoed  to  |5 — out  of  only  a  milllou  acres  of  school  lauds, 

■Mfahd  have  boen  sold  in  twenty  jeani,  with  a  resulting  fund  of  tl.lilil,434.     It 

'   b  wmHtf  of  remark,  that  over  |10(J,000  of  1Mb  was  produced  by  llie  salex  of  tbe 

AmAy*  jreors,  at  ooaveraga  of  ^  per  acre. 

L  Yoa  will  not  nudorstand  me  as  alCempting  to  fii  a  precise  valuation  for  the 
'  '  indSi  but  as  simply  indicating  the  principles  upon  wbicb,  in  my  view,  the 
D  abauld  be  adjosl^d.     But  while  adbenng  to  a  bigb  valuation,  it  will  be 
'a  fudlitale  aales  by  tbe  most  Ubera!  conditions  consistent  with  the 


^..  ... e  yam,  would  probably  be  cuosidered  a  botlorbargniji ,._. 

m  iJuui  ■  much  lower  price,  sicconipanied  with  those  higber  rates  of  interest 
■mI  mstrktod  time  usual  in  private  conveyances. 

U  Bccordaace  with  the  BUggeationa  of  the  Governor,  &  Stato  I^and 
Ofin  waa  auhliehuil,  the  miDimam  price  of  ecbool  laodH  wan  iised  nt 
in  doUan  per  acre,  and  sales  were  required  to  bo  in  the  couiitieB 
S  tbe  Ifudfl  were  situated.     The  preeciit  terms  of  pnyment  oa 
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Bchool  lands  are,  "  for  pine  timber  lands  the  whole  amount ;  for  other 
timber  lands,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  timber  thereon,  seyen- 
ty-five  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  all  other  lands  fif- 
teen per  cent,  to  be  pmd  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  of  the 
purchase-money  at  anytime  thereafter,  from  time  to  time, within  twenty 
years,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  annually  in  ad-, 
yance,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balanoe» 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  June,  or  within  six  days  thereafter,  in  each 
and  every  year."  The  purchase-money  received  "may  be  invested  in 
Minnesota  bonds  (railroad  bonds  always  excepted)  or  in  United  States 
bonds  bearing  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  interest." 

The  first  sales  of  school  lands  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  at  a 
most  unpropitious  period,  many  able-bodied  citizens  having  volunteered 
as  soldiers  in  defence  of  the  nation's  honor,  and  hundreds  having 
abandoned  their  farms  in  the  frontier  counties  to  escape  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  Sioux,  while  those  who  expected  to 
settle  in  the  State  halted  in  regions  supposed  to  be  more  secure.  The 
results  of  the  sales  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  surprised 
the  most  sanguine,  and  created  a  fresh  interest  in  popular  education. 
More  than  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  were  disposed  of,  at  a  little  more 
than  6^  dollars  per  acre,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  following 

Statement  of  annual  sales  of  school  lands. 


Year. 


1862 

1863 

•1864 

1865 

1866 

Total 


No.  of  acres. 


38, 147. 13 
52, 293. 91 
41,476.26 
24,211.77 
54, 640. 50 


210,722.87 


Price  realized. 


1242,531  60 
309,777  46 
287,264  74 
144,915  05 
340,290  18 


1,324,779  03 


Average 
per  acre. 


$6  35.8 

5  92.4 

6  92.3 

5  96.5 

6  22.8 


6.28.4 


Acres  of  school  land  unsold  June  I,  1867,  2,775,898. 

The  total  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State,  arising  from  the  land 
grant,  on  November  30,  1866,  was  Sl,333,161  60. 

The  current  school  fund  distributed  in  1866  amounted  to  $78,519  60, 
and  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one,  87,244, 
making  an  apportionmeat  of  ninety  cents  for  each  person. 

The  interest  on  school  fund  for  the  year  1867,  according  to  estimate 
of  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  amount  to  $117,435. 


MIKNGSOTA    LA\D   I 


LANDORANT  FOR  TliBRlTORIAL  UMVERSITY. 

In  February,  1851,  the  TerriCorUI  Icgislatare  memorialized  for  a 
grant  of  lands  for  a  Territoria]  University.  On  the  19lb  of  February 
(if  the  eame  year  it  was  enacted  by  Cougrees,  says  a  report  of  tbe 
Begenta — 

"  Tlist  the  S«crttarj  of  the  luterior  be.  and  be  hereby  is,  authorizeil  bdJ  di- 
ncted  lo  set  Hpmt  and  regerre  from  sale  out  of  the  public  lands  nithln  the  Torri- 
taij  of  Miuoeaota.  to  which  the  ladiaa  (irie  bos  bceoor  may  bo  eitluguUhed.  and 
DM  olbenrise  Appropriated,  arjoantity  of  land  not  exceeding  twooDtiro  townahlps, 
for  the  me  and  support  of  a  L'HiMriilif  in  HRid  Territorf,  aad  for  on  other  ose  aad 
poipoae  whatever,  lo  bo  located  in  legal  nubdiTiaions  of  not  loaa  than  one  entire 

ShOTtlyfcftcr  thiscouKreaiional  eoaclnient  the  Begenta  of  the  Territorial  Univer- 
titf  otganiKed,  obtuoM  a  lite,  erected  a  building  thereon,  and  oommunced  in- 
Knetkin  therein — the  first  iuitance  on  record  of  a  Torrilorial  Cnivemitj  going 
iata  openUton  at  to  earlj  a  period  In  the  hiatorj  of  a  Territory. 

Tha  B«gpnte  ulau,  with  the  approbatioo  of  tlio  Secretary  of  tfao  Interior,  pro- 
tat  Jed  lo  select  a  large  portion  of  the  lauds  granted  for  the  Territorial  tDBtitntioo- 
SubMiquDiitly  they  erected  a  costly  edifice  and  mortgaged  it,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
granUd  by  the  Territorial  Legialaturo  of  Iri^,  for  (15,000,  to  secure  the  parment  of 
tertain  bonds,  and  by  another  act  paaaed  in  iFtSi^,  on  the  eishlh  day  ol  March, 
before  tbe  admiagiou  of  Uinotisuta  into  ibe  Union,  mortgaged  landd  that  had  been 
wiected  b;  the  liegenta.  (o  secure  the  payment  of  a  further  emn  of  $40,000  borrowed 
hj  die  Hogente  for  the  Territorial  institution. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  acres  obtained  by  net  of  1851  le  46,080,  of 
which  there  has  bc«n  Bold  10,750  for  the  Hum  of  £53,412.  Acreti 
unsold  of  the  Territorial  grant  are  35,S30. 

8TATB   rNIVEBSITY   LAND  QRANT. 

GoverDor  Marehnll,  in  his  lout  message  to  the  Leg! slatare,  alludes  to 
■  cltiiQ  of  the  State  for  a  land  grant  for  a  Slate  University  not  yet 
perfected.  This  claim  waa  firet  made  by  the  Regents  to  the  Governor, 
April  5,  J  860,  in  thia  langnago  : 

Heralofore  Congress  has  made  grants  to  Territories  not  having  organised  any 
CsirBnities,  and  the  lands  being  free  from  all  prospective  incumbraucea,  the  En- 
tbOng  Acts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  used  the  following  Biiuilar 
tfalMlogy : 

"  Serenty-iwo  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support 

vl  a  univwraity.  by  an  act  of  Congro'is  approved  on day  of  ,  are 

bwhygninUi]  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use 
mi  eappurl  of  sui'h  nuiverally  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe." 

n#  oondiiion  of  Minnesota  being  diiTerent,  so  far  an  a  territorial  univeraity 
VMMDoerued,  we  expect  and  IJD'l  different  language  io  Ihoenabling  act  There 
•  an  nl^nco,  as  in  acts  alluded  to,  to  previous  reserves,  bat  it  is  prospective. 
Iliay*,  tf  certain  proTiaions  arc  accepted: 

"'ThM  ••vonty-two  sections  of  land  shall  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use 
M^MiptMrt  of  a  5(aU  nniveraity  lo  he  aelecied  by  ibv  gonenuir  of  taid  Slate,  aub- 
Jitl  u  te*  ajipraval  of  the  Comnuaaioner  of  the  OeneraJ  Laud  OSco." 

Ulhauch  B  tiiTTlIoria]  luiivcrsity  had  beeti  ia  eiistence  for  years,  end  tbe  re- 
■■nkM  salaeted  htnds,  there  la  no  relereuce  thereto,  but  the  language  pruscribea 
■taloai  iiir  %fam»  Btate  uniroraity. 
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Certainly  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  turn  over  the  debts  and  prospeci- 
ively  encumbered  lands  of  an  old  and  badly  managed  territoilal  institution,  but 
to  give  the  State  that  was  to  be,  a  grant  for  a  State  university,  free  from  all  con- 
nections with  territorial  organizations. 

Will  you,  therefore,  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the  enabling  act,  and  appoint, 
at  an  early  day,  bome  one  to  select  two  townships  of  land  for  the  State  university, 
incorporated  by  the  last  legislature  1 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

Under  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricnlture  and 
the  mechanic  arts/'  approved  July  2,  1 862,  Minnesota  is  entitled  to 
120,000  acres,  of  which  none  has  been  sold. 

THE    FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    ACRES   DUB   THE   STATE. 

The  five  hundred  thousand  acres  due  the  State  by  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,"  etc ,  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  which,  by  provisions  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Nevada,  are  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  do  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  been  set  apart  by  Minnesota. 
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PROVISIONS  RESPECTING  EDUCATION 


IN  THE 


CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

The  foIlowiDg  pages  contain  the  provisions  of  the  successive  Constitutions 
of  the  several  States,  in  reference  to  Education,  Literature  and  Science,  together 
with  a  series  of  propositions  embracing  the  cardinal  features  of  a  system  of 
public  instruction,  which  the  Ck)nstitution  might  make  obligatory  on  the  Legis- 
lature to  establish. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissiontr, 
Department  or  Education,  WASHixaTON,  1868. 
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Abstract  of  present  constitutional 
provision. 


Cambridge  Universitj ;  datj  to  cherish 
literature,  arts,  science 

Tale  College ;  interest  of  school  fund  for 
equal  benefit  of  all 

Duty  to  promote  literature,  arts,  and 
science 

Town  and  county  grammar  schools  . . . . 

Towns  at  own  expense  to  support 
schools ;  colleges  encouraged 

Schools  to  be  promoted  ;  school  fund  not 
to  be  borrowed 

Common  school  fund ;  literature  fund  ; 
$25,000  of  deposit  fund  annually  ap- 
propriated   

Scoool  fund  not  to  be  borrowed ;  income 
for  equal  benefit  of  all 

Legislature  to  establish  schools  and  pro- 
mote arts  and  science 

Legislature  to  establish  schools  and  pro- 
mote arts  and  science 

Superintendent ;  board  of  education ; 
school  fund • 

Capitation  tax  on  white  males 

Schools  at  low  prices ;  universities 
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Legislature  to  provide  education  for  the 
people  and  endow  university 

Superintendent;  each  county  to  have 
proportion  of  school  fund 

Principal  of  school  fund  inviolate ;  com- 
missioners     

Schools  to  be  provided  by  interest  of  fund 
and  taxation 

Superintendent;  free  public  schools, 
university  of  New  Orleans 

Soperintendent ;  schools  equally  open 
to  all ;  school  fund 

Schools  to  be  encouraged 
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Abstract  of  present  constitntional 
provision. 


Schools  to  be  encouraged ;  university  . . 

Saperintendent ;  board  of  education; 
separate  colored  schools ;  university 
and  school  fund ;  no  township  receives 
money  from  school  fund  unless  a  school 
has  been  taught  three  months;  new 
voters  after  1866  to  read  and  write 

Schools  to  be  encouraged 

Superintendent;  board  of  education; 
public  schools  kept  at  least  tiireo 
months  annually;  normal,  agpricultu- 
ralf  university,  and  benevolent  schools. 

School  fund  to  be  kept  inviolate 

Superintendent;  board  of  education; 
school  and  university  fund ;  tax  levied 
on  colored  persons  to  be  osed  for  col- 
ored  schools 

Board  of  education;  school  funds  and 
school  lands 

Superintendent;  school  fund;  school  li- 
braries ;  towns  to  raise  by  taxation  at 
least  one  half  the  sum  annually  re- 
ceived from  school  fund 

Superintendent ;  school  and  university 
funds ;  public  schools  to  be  kept  three 
months  each  year 

SchooHundand  lands;  university 

Superintendent;  school  land  commis- 
sioners ;  university 

Superintendent :  common,  normal,  agri- 
cultural, and  university  schools ; 
school  lands  to  be  sold  by  vote  of 
people 

Superintendent ;  school  fand 

Superintendent;  school  fund;  univer- 
sity ;  tax  on  property  for  schools 

School  lands  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than 
$5  per  acre 
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CONSnTDTIONAL  PROVISION  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 


The  past  and  present  constitational  provisions  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  relative  to  education  exhibit  the  growth  of  the  national 
sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  the  present  strong  attachment  to,  the  public 
Bchool  Bjstem.  In  the  early  reconstruction  of  political  organizations, 
rendered  imperative  hy  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  only  a  few 
States  recognized  in  their  4  rganic  law  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  difinsion  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  and  this  recognition  is 
expressed  in  general  terms.  But  within  the  last  half  century  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States,  admitted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Union,  have 
become  more  and  more  emphatic  in  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  wisest 
economy  and  the  highest  duty  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  uniform 
Bjstem  of  public  schools. 

The  New  England  States  having  incorporated  a  public  school  sys- 
tem with  their  earliest  organizations,  in  emerging  from  their  colonial 
condition,  had  no  occasion  to  provide  specially  for  it  in  their  first  State 
eoDstitations. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
First  settlement,  1620.    Area  7,800  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 378,717 

leuo 423,245 

1810 472,040 

18B0 523,827 


1830 610,840 

1840 737,699 

1650 994,514 

1860 1,231,066 


In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Coort  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston  on  the  8th 
tfSeptember,passedanact  appropriating  <3£400  toward  the  establish- 
ant  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was  more  than  the  whole 
tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a  single  year,  and  the  population 
icattered  through  ten  or  twelve  villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
pttBODs ;  but  among  them  were  eminent  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  all  were  here  for  purposes  of  permanent 
•mlement.  In  1638  John  Harvanneft  by  will  the  sum  of  66779  in 
>ODey,  and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Gharlestown  ferry ; 
^  iu  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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elders  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes  and  constitations  for  tLa 
infant  institntion ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  remains  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country. 

In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  family  instruction  in  the  following  enactment : 

Forasmuch  as  the  nx>d  education  of  children  is  of  siogular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  anj  commoDwealth ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind : 

U  it  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereqf^  That  the  selectmen 
of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
a  viffilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  cap* 
itfd  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  eacn  neglect  therein ;  also,  that  all 
masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  gprounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that 
then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short 
orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  thev  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by 
them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will 
not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  brief  School  Code  was  enacted  : 

It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl-  - 
edge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongae, 
so  m  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  fidso 
glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors : 

It  is  then  fore  ordered  bu  this  Court  and  authority  thereof,  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fiftn 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  b^*  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhi3>itAnts  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  iamilies  or  hou8eholders,Hhey  shall  set  up  a  grammar  schC'Ol,  tho 
masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school, 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

With  various  modifications  as  to  details,  but  with  the  same  objects 
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Steadily  in  view, viz.,  ihe  exclueioa  of"  barbarism  "  from  every  family 
by  preventing  its  baring  even  one  nntaught  and  idlo  child  or  appren- 
tice, the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood 
where  tliere  were  children  enongh  to  conatitnte  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin 
school  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  culture  for  the 
whole  colony,  the  colonial  legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  severnl 
towiiE  in  MosBncbn setts,  maintained  an  educational  system,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtembnrg,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  eomronnity  in  pop- 
olstinn,  wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and  stimulated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  universal  education. 

The  article  ou  education  in  the  coastitution  of  1780  was  one  of  the 
£nt  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
makiDg  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  to  encourage  the  in- 
terNts  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  eeminaries  of  them,  wna 
&axDed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  without 
the  a  lightest  nlteration. 

n»  Umivtrtils  at  Camhridgt,  and  Enrouraffetiunt  of  LitcTalun,  etc. 

BBCTION  I. — TUB  nNIVERSlTV. 

ImT.  1.  Wbereas  our  wise  kdiI  piuiis  aaoost^ni.  ao  eartj  as  tho  voir  oue  tliou- 
Mttd  sU  bundred  and  tliirtr-six,  laid  tlie  fuuudatiou  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
B^Tcrrily  manr  pQiMDs  at  gnitentiaeaco  bavis  by  Ibe  bleuiag  of  God,  been  in- 
llUud  into  IhoM  aria  aud  suioaiwg  which  qiialifiod  tham  far  pnblic  einplojineuta, 
boCb  in  ebarch  and  state:  and  whereut  tbe  encouragement  of  tbe  arts  and  aci- 
HCcs,  and  all  E""^  liMntturo.  tends  (o  tbo  hanor  of  Uod,  ibe  advuntage  of  the 
CbrtatiMl  religion,  tind  Iho  groat  beuefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of 
laarlf  ■  [  it  la  declared  that  the  prasident  aud  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their 
ctrpMiUs  capacilj,  and  their  SDCcesaorB  in  tbat  capacity,  their  ofliueis  aud  ser- 
VMitt.  ahall  dare^  hold,  use,  eieiclse,  uod  enjoj  all  the  powers,  anthorities,  lights, 
bkgctiM.  privileges,  iumuuities,  and  tranclilsBs  which  tbey  now  bare,  or  are  en- 
NtM  to  uve,  biiUl,  use,  exercise,  aad  enjoy :  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratided  and 

,  — A J  ,mm  ihem,  Oio  said  prasident  and  fellows  of  Hnrvard  College,  and  to 

MNts,  and  to  their  officers  and  servantB,  rospeetivelj,  forever. 

i.  And  wheresA  there  bate  beeo.  at  aiiudry  timcB,  by  divers  persons,  giftt, 
,  deviMS  of  hoiues,  lands,  lem-mcDts,  foods,  chattels,  legacies,  aud  convey- 
_.  Itaiwlolora  made,  either  to  Horvurd  Culiege,  in  Cambridge,  iu  New  England, 
tit*  preudont  and  feliowa  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  collegD  bj  BOme 
■  dweription,  under  Krvcral  charters  successively — It  is  declared,  that  all  the 
JitU,  grann,  doTisei.  legacies,  and  coDVeyancBs  are  hereby  futerer  confirmed 
llw  president  and  feltowi  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  (heir  succoasors  iu  the 
-^T  •fonaoid.  acoordInK  to  the  true  intent  and  meauloj;  of  the  dunor  or  do- 

,  Kritnior  and  graulors.  davUor  and  dovisort. 

,  i,  And  wbdivaa.  by  an  act  of  'be  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Maasachnsetts 
Smt,  pMaed  in  tbe  yMr  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-iwo,  ibc  tcovonior 
M  ih-piuy  i^veniar  for  the  time  Iwiug.  aud  alt  tbo  uiagistralss  of  thai  jurisdic- 
IbMi.  warv,  with  Ihu  prcsicltat  and  ■  number  of  tbo  clei^y  in  the  said  act  described, 
(wwaitniwl  Uw  mrorwcrs  of  Harvard  College  i  and  It  Iwiug  ueeeMary  in  this  new 
«t**tiinUan  of  Konrauient  to  ucertuiu  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  tbo 
■M  fowmor,  dopnty  governor,  and  ma^siratM,  it  is  doclarod  that  the  govemar, 

■ — ivomor,  council,  luid  sooale  of  this  commonwoslth  are  and  sball  bo 

*  o,  with  Ibe  po.-sidoutof  Harvard  Collegia   lor  the  time 
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beinff,  together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Congrc^tional  churches  in  the  towns  of 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Rozbur^,  and  Dorchester,  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  au- 
thority belonging  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Col- 
le^:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
ofthis  commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  said 
university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantase,  and  the  mterest  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the 
late  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

SECTION  n.—THE  ENCOURAGEBfENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

\^dom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  perioas  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries 
of  tbem,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  tne  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  apiculture,  arts,  sciences,  conunerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  uie  country ;  to  countenance  and  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings ;  sin- 
cerity, good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 
people. 

The  histoiy  of  the  influences  that  led  to  the  introdnction  of  section 
second  of  this  article  was  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1809.  (Works  iv,  p. 
259.) 

"  In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  1774-5-6-7, 1  had 
several  times  amased  myself  at  Norwalk,  Gonnecticat,  with  the 
very  curious  collection  of  hirds  and  insects  of  American  produc- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Try  on,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ash  ton  Lever,  in  whose  apart- 
ments iu  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
BO  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  that  so  little  was  known 
even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

'*  When  I  was  in  Europe  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  com- 
mission to  the  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others, 
which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  be  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

'*  In  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and 
letters,  I  was  frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  tho 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  eulogiums  on  the  wis* 
dom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums  on  some  publications  of  theix 
transactions. 
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''  These  conyersations  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  much  love  of  science,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  capable  of  pursuing  it,  as  in  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

"  In  1779  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate,  La  Sen- 
sible, with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  and  Mr.  Marbois.  The 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  suite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  them. 

"  At  the  table,  in  the  philosophy  chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  an  account  of  Arnold's  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

"  The  doctor  at  first  hesitated,,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
members  who  would  attend  to  it ;  but  his  principal  objection  was  that 

it  would  injure  Harvard  College  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might 
draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  people  in  some  degree  from  it. 
To  this  I  answered  :  first,  that  there  were  certainly  men  of  learning 
enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numerous;  and, 
secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  would  bo  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it.  That  the  president  and  principal  pro- 
fessors would  undoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  order^  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  that  room. 
The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  the  plan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion 
would  justify.  The  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

**  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  const!- 
tation,  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I 
was  appointed  by  the  sub- committee  to  make  a  draught  of  a  project  of  a 
eonstitution  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were 
so  full  of  the  subject  I  inserted  chapter  v,  section  2. 

"  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objection  would  bo 
made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  *  natural  history '  and  the 
*  good  humor '  would  be  stricken  out,  but  the  whole  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unanimously  without  amendment.'* 

*  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  176U. 
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The  fbllowing  article  was  ratified  bj  the  pe(^le  of  Massachusetts  in 
ld57«  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

.  Art.  XX.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligible  to  office  under 
the  constitation  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  English  language  aod  write  his  name  :  provided,  however,  that  tlie  pio- 
visions  of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  phvKicnl 
disability  from  complying  with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  the 
rij^ht  to  vote,  nor  to  any  persons  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  a^e  or  upwards  at  tlie 
time  this  amendment  shall  take  effect. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Settled  in  1633.    Area,  4,674  sqoare  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 238,141 

1800 251,002 

1810 262,042 

1820 275,202 


1830 2ar,e7:> 

1840 309,978 

1850 370,792 

1860 - 460,147 


In  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  settled  in  1636  and  1638, 
as  well  as  in  towns  settled  afterwards,  the  public  school  was  one  of  tho 
earliest  subjects  of  municipal  legislation  in  Hartford  in  1638,  and  in 
New  Haven  in  1639,  as  much  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  sapport  of 
public  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indians. 

In  the  body  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  known 
as  the  code  of  1650,  the  provisions  for  the  family  instruction  of  chil  • 
dren,  and  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  towns,  are  identically  the 
same  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  remained  on  the  statute  book,  with  slight 
modifications  to  give  them  more  efficiency,  for  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  chapter  respecting  schools,  it  is  commended  to  "  every  family," 
which  is  able  and  willing,  "  to  give  yearly  but  the  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel  of  com,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  by  the  college  at  Cambridge ;"  which  practice  was  continued 
until  ten  of  the  principal  ministers,  in  1700,  brought  each  a  number  of 
books  to  found  a  college  in  Connecticut. 

As  early  as  1701  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Connecticut 
so  far  matured  as  to  embrace  the  following  particulars : 

1 .  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  ''  not  to 
suffer  so  much  barbarism,  in  any  of  their  families,  as  to  have  a  single 
child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  colony ;"  and  also ''  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  call- 
ing or  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each  offence. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists  of 
estates  was  collected  in  every  town  with  annual  State  tax^and  payable 
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proportionably  to  those  tovnis  only  which  should  establish  their  schools 
according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  families, 
kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns,  to 
fit  youth  for  college. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the  General  Court  made  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  <£120. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians. 

The  system,  therefore,  embraced  every  family  and  town,  all  classes 
of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  schools. 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at  the 
roots ;  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor,  and  all  brought 
under  the  assimilating  influence  of  ecurly  associations  and  similar  school 
privileges. 

Here  was  the  foundation  laid  not  only  for  universal  education,  but 
for  a  practical  and  social  equality  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  any  other  community. 

In  1795  the  legislature,  after  several  years  of  discussion,  set  the 
example  of  establishing  a  permanent  and  irreducible  fund,  the  income 
of  which  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  or  public  schools, 
by  appropriating  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Ohio, 
now  known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by 
the  State  for  its  own  use,  when  it  ceded  its  claim  to  the  whole  national 
domain  beyond,  of  the  same  width  as  its  own  territory. 

The  colonial  charter  formed  the  basis  of  government  until  1818, 
when  a  State  constitution  was  adopted,  which  still  exists,  article  eight 
of  which  protects  both  the  college  and  the  school  fund. 

ARTICLE  VIII. — OF  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  I.  The  charter  of  Yalo  College,  as  modified  by  ap^eement  with  the  corpora- 
tkm  thereof,  in  pursoance  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  in  May,  1793, 
ia  hereby  confirmed. 

2.  The  fund  called  the  $chool  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  inter- 
eit  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
(be  public  or  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  tixni  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
Uto  people  thereof.  The  value  aud  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
table,  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  ma}-  prescribe,  pub- 
limbed,  and  recorded  in  the  comptroller*s  office ;  and  no  law  shall  over  bo  made 
mthorizin^  said  fond  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  encourageaient  and 
•apport  of  public  or  common  schools  among  the  several  school  societies,  as  jus- 
twt  and  equity  shall  require. 

In  1855  the  following  amendment  to  the  Gon<^titution  was  adopted  : 

Every  penK>n  shall  l>e  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  section 
<i  tke  itatBteg  of  this  State,  before  being  admitted  as  an  elector. 


90 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
First  settlement  made  in  1623.    Area,  9,280  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 


1T90 141,899 

1800 183,762 

JHIO 214,360 

1S20 244,161 


1830 269,328 

1840 284,574 

1850 317,796 

18G0 326.073 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1784,  in  which  there  is  the  follow- 
ing provision  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  : 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffased  through  a  community,  being  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government ;  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  being^  highly 
conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magis- 
trates, in  all  future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  the  interests  uf  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools,  to  encourage  private 
and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  a^culture, 
arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  or  the  coun- 
try ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo- 
lence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality, 
sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments,  among  the 
people. 

This  article  in  substance  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  the  alterations  being  only  verbal. 

In  the  constitution  of  1792,  which  still  exists,  it  was  inserted  without 
change. 

VERMONT. 

Settled  1724-'31.  Area,  9»056  square  miles.  Admitted  as  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1791. 

POPULATION. 


1790 85,416 

1800 162,101 

1810 217,713 

1820 235,764 


1830 280,652 

1840 291,948 

1850 314,120 

1860 315,098 


The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1777,  and  the  second  in  1793, 
which  is  still  in  force,  article  forty-one  of  which  declares — 

Laws  for  the  cnconra^ment  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and  immoral- 
ity ought  to  be  constantly  Kept  in  force,  and  duly  executed ;  and  a  competent  num- 
ber of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town,  for  the  convenient  instruction 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  sup- 
ported in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men, 
that  may  be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning,  or  for  other  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they  in  justice  ought 
to  enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct. 
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MAINE. 

Settled  in  1624.    Area,  31,766  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1820. 

POPULATION. 


1790 96,540 

1800 151,719 

1810 228,705 

1820 298,335 


1830 399.456 

1840 501,793 

1850 583,169 

1860 628,279 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1820  has  an  article  relating  to 

UTEBATURE. 

A  ^neral  diffasion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  to  promote  this  important  ob- 
jeet  the  legislature  is  authorized,  and  it  snail  be  its  dutj,  to  require  the  several 
towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  public  schools ;  and  it  shall  further  be  their  duty  to  encourage  and  suit- 
ably endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may  authorize, 
all  academies,  college,  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State :  Provided, 
That  no  donation,  grant,  or  endowment  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  any  literarv  institution  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished, unless  at  the  time  of  making  such  endowment  the  legislature  of  the  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  g^nt  anv  fiulher  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any  of 
the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  institution  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to 
promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
Settled  in  1631.    Area,  1,306  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 


1790 69,110 

1«00 69,122 

1810 77,031 

1H20 83,059 


1830 97,199 

1840 108,130 

1850 147,545 

1860 174,620 


The  colonial  charter  remained  in  force  until  184?,  when  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted  hy  the  people. 
The  provision  relative  to  education  is  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  Xn.— OP  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  virtue  among  the  people  being 
ettential  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means  which  they 
nay  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
tiuiiti<«  of  education. 

2.  The  money  which  now  is,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  appropriated  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  shall  be 
•ecnrely  invested  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  tnat  purpose. 

3.  All  donations  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  for  other  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, which  may  be  received  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  shall  be  applied  according 
to  the  tarxns  prescribed  by  the  donors. 
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4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  make  all  necessary  provisions  by  law  for  carrying 
this  article  into  effect.  They  shall  not  divert  said  money  or  fand  from  the  afore- 
•aid  uses,  nor  borrow,  appropriate,  nor  use  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof^  for  any 
other  purpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

NEW  YORK. 
Settled  in  1609  by  the  Dutch.   Area,  46,000  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 

1790 340,120 

1800 586,756 

1810 959,049 

1820 1,372,812 


1830 1,918,608 

1840 2,428,921 

1850 3,007,394 

1860 3,880,735 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1777,  in  which  is  no  reference 
to  schools ;  the  second,  in  1822,  in  which  it  was  provided  in  article 
seventh,  section  five,  that — 

'*  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use,  or  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of.  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools." 

The  third  constitution  was  adopted  in  1846,  and  the  provision 
therein  for  education  is  comprised  in  article  ninth. 

Sec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  common  school  fiiud,  the  capital  of  the  literature 
fimd,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  shall  be  respectively  pre- 
served inviolate.  The  revenues  of  the  said  common  school  fund  shall  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  the  revenues  of  the  said  literature  fund  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  academies,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  common  school  fund. 

NEW  JERSEY 
First  settlement  in  1627.    Area,  8,320  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 184,139 

1800 211,549 

1810 245,555 

1820 277,577 


1830 320,823 

1840 373,306 

1850 489,555 

1860 672,035 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  the  second  in  1844, 
in  which  is  this  provision  for  education : 

SECTION  VII. — ARTICLE  6. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all  monej,  stock,  and  other  prop- 

ertj  which  may  hereafter  bo  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or  received  into  the 

treasury  under  the  provision  of  anj  law  heretofore  passed  to  augment  the  said 

fund  should  be  securely  invested,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund ;  and  the  income 

hereof,  except  so  much  as  it  may  bo  judged  ezpediAnt.  to  apply  to  an  increase  of 
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the  capital,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
the  Legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or  use  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
for  any  other  purpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1631.    Area,  4G,000  sqnare  miles 

POPULATION. 


1790 434,373 

1800 602,361 

1810 810,091 

laao 1,049,058 


1830 ...1,348,233 

1840 1,724,033 

1850 2,311,786 

1860 2,906,215 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776.  The  second,  in  1790,  in 
which  the  subject  of  education  was  recognized,  contains  two  brief  see- 
tions  on  the  subject,  under 

ARTICLE  yn. 

SecnoN  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conyeniently  may  be,  provide  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that 
the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

Section  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries 
of  kaming. 

In  the  convention  of  1838,  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Luzerne,  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1790,  so  that  it  would 
lead — 

"The  legislature  shall  continue  to  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  persons  residing  therein  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education." 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at  the  time  of  offering  the  reso- 
lation : 

"  I  am  aware  that  many  gentlemen  who  occupy  seats  upon  this  floor 
deem  such  a  constitutional  provision  unnecessary,  because,  as  they 
assert,  the  legislature  may  at  any  time  make  suitable  enactments  upon 
tbe  subject.  But  the  law  that  is  passed  this  year  may  be  repealed  the 
next;  so  that  our  school  system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  intelligence 
«f  the  people,  must  be  liable  to  change  with  the  political  policy  of  our 
liw  makers,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation  and  enact- 
■enta,  etc." 

At  that  time  there  was  not  the  interest  in  popular  education  in  Penn- 
•ylvania  that  now  exists,  and  the  amendment  was  not  carried ;  and  the 
eoQttitntion  of  1838  on  the  subject  of  education  has  the  same  language 
ai  that  of  1790. 
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DELAWARE. 
Settled  in  1627.    Area,  2,120  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 59,096 

1800 64,273 

1810 72.674 

1820 72,749 


1830 76,748 

1840 78,085 

1850 91,532 

1860 112,210 


In  the  first  constitution,  adopted  1776,  there  is  no  provision  for 
education  ;  but  as  amended  in  1831,  the  Legislature  is  instructed  <*to 
provide  by  law  **   **  for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and 


tf 


sciences. 

VIRGINIA. 
Settled  in  1607.    Area,  38,352  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Censos. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

TotaL 

1790 

442,115 
514,280 
551,534 
603,087 
694, 300 
740,858 
894, 800 
1,047,411 

12,766 
20.124 
30,570 
36,889 
47,348 
49, 852 
54,332 
58,042 

293,427 
345, 796 
392,518 
425, 153 
469, 757 
449,087 
472, 529 
490,865 

748,308 
880,200 
974,622 
1,065,129 
1,211,405 
1,239,797 
1,422,661 
1,£96, 318 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

I860 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  public  school  system  had  not  obtained 
root  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eastern  States.  The  township  and  district 
school  organizations  of  New  England  had,  however,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Wythe,  Jefferson,  and  other  eminent  Virginia  statesmen. 

Patrick  Henry  wrote  to  John  Adams:  "It  shall  be  my  incessant 
study  so  to  form  our  portrait  of  government  that  a  kindred  with  New 
England  maybe  discerned  in  it;  and  if  all  your  excellencies  cannot  be 
preserved,  yet  I  hope  to  retain  so  much  of  the  likeness  that  posterity 
shall  pronounce  us  descended  from  the  same  stock.*'  Richard  Bland 
Lee,  at  a  later  period,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  spoke  of  "  the  forefathers 
of  New  England,  who  have  established  the  wisest  institutions  for  the 
perpetuation  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness  the  world  has 
seen.''  *■    Debate  on  Madison's  resolutions,  Jan.  20,  1794. 

Such  views  having  been  cordially  entertained,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Jefferson,  as  one  of  those  appointed  by  Virginia,  after  the  Declara- 

*  Wansoy's  Excaraion  to  the  United  Statea.  1794. 
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tion  of  Independence  by  the  Oolonies,  to  prepare  a  coic  of  laws 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  that  commonwealth,  should  strive 
to  introduce  the  New  England  system  of  common  schools. 

The  year  that  the  first  constitution  was  formed,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of 


In  1779  Wythe  and  Jefferson  made  a  report,  in  which  was  a  full 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson  on  public  schools.    The  caption  was — 

A  BILL  for  the  more  ^neral  diffasion  of  knowledge. 

Section  L  Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  government 
are  better  calculated  than  otoers  to  protect  individuals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
natural  rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  degen- 
eracy, vet  experience  hath  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms  those  intrusted 
with  power  have  in  time,  and  bj  slow  operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny ;  and 
H  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this  would  be  to  illaml- 
nate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  largo,  and  more  especially 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  'history  exhibiteth,  that,  possessed 
thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to  know 
ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to  defeat 
its  parnoees ;  and  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be  happiest 
whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  ^ministered,  and  that  laws  will  be  wisely  formed 
mad  honestly  administered  in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  administer  them 
are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  public  hap- 
piness, that  those  persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue 
should  be  rendered,  by  liberal  education,  worthv  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  that  they 
should  be  called  to  the  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental 
eoodition  or  circumstance.  But  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number,  disabling 
tbem  from  so  educating  at  their  own  expense  those  of  their  children  whom  nature 
hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become  useful  instruments  of  the  public,  it  is 
better  that  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all, 
than  that  the  happiness  of  all  should  be  tonfided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

The  succeeding  sections  provided  that  each  county  should  be  divided 
in  convenient  districts  for  public  schools.  "At  everyone  of  these 
schools/'  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "  shall  be  tauj^ht  reading,  writing, 
common  arithmetic ;  and  the  books  which  shall  be  used  therein  for  in- 
structing the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time, 
make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  and  American 

history." 

It  was  also  provided  that  over  every  ten  of  these  schools  an  over- 
leer  should  be  appointed  annually,  by  the  aldermen,  to  select  teachers, 
to  visit  the  schools,  to  direct  in  the  choice  of  reading  books,  and  super- 
intend the  teachers. 

The  superintendents  were  to  meet  in  convention,  and  establish  at 
central  points  a  certain  number  of  grammar  schools,  in  which  were  to 
W  taught  Latin,  Greek,  grammar,  geography,  nnd  higher  arithmetic. 
The  most  needy  and  meritorious  scholar  from  a  grammar  school 

&trict  was  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  one  scholar 
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was  to  be  selected  from  the  grammar  schools  to  be  educated  gratuitoaslj 
at  college. 

Five  years  after  the  bill  in  manuscript  was  presented,  it  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  assembly  of  1784. 

Jefferson  says:  "One  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the  expenses  of 
the  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  every 
one  in  proportion  to  his  general  tax  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth 
the  education  of  the  poor." 

In  1796  the  assembly  acted  upon  the  bill,  but  inserted  a  provision 
leaving  to  each  county  court  to  declare  when  the  act  should  go  into 
operation  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  which,  adds  Jefferson, 
**  completely  defeated  it.  The  justices  being  generally  of  the  more 
wealthy  class,  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  burden,  and  I  believe  it 
was  not  suffered  to  commence  in  a  single  county." 

His  interest  in  common  schools  never  flagged,  although  his  native 
State  could  not  be  aroused  to  its  best  interests,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  dated  November  28,  1820,  he  says: 

**  Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of  the  gigantic  effort  of  New  York 
itowards  the  educating  of  her  citizens  will  stimulate  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  patriotism,  of  our  legislature  to  look  to  the  reputation  and  safety 
of  our  country,  to  rescue  it  from  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  Bar- 
»bary  of  the  Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  even  our  negroes. 
To  that  condition  it  is  fast  sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  States  what  our  indigenous  predecessors  were  when  surrounded 
by  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe.*  The  success  of  education  before 
t&e  Revolution  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  the  sister  colonies. 
What  is  her  education  now  ?  Where  is  it  ?  The  little  we  have  we 
import,  like  beggars,  from  other  States,  or  import  the  beggars,  to  be- 
iitow'on  us  their  miserable  crumbs." 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  second  in  1830,  third  in 
1851,  and  fourth  in  1864. 

In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1830  there  is  no  reference  to  educa- 
tion, but  in  that  of  1851  is  the  following  provision: 

A  capitation  tax,  equal  to  the  tax  assessed  on  land  of  the  Talne  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  shall  be  levied  on  every  white  male  inhabitant  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twcDty-one  years ;  and  one  equal  moiety  of  the  capitation  tax  upon  white 
persons  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  primaiy  and  free  schools; 
but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  exemptions  of  taxable  polls  in  cases  of 
bodily  infirmity. 

In  the  revision  of  1864,  this  provision  is  .retained  in  the  twenty- 
second  article. 
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MARYLAND. 
Settled  in  1634.     Area,  9,356  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 
18U0 
1610 
1820 
1630 
1640 
1^0 
1660. 


White. 


206,649 
246,326 
235,117 
260,223 
291,108 
318,204 
417,943 
515, 918 


Free  colored. 


6,043 
19,587 
33,927 
39,730 
52, 938 
62,076 
74. 723 
63,942 


Slaves. 


103,036 

105,6:)5 

111,502 

107,397 

102, 994 

69.737 

90,368 

67,189 


Total. 


319,726 
341,548 
380,546 
407,350 
447, 040 
470,019 
58:^,034 
687,049 


The  first  constitntion  was  adopted  in  1776 ;  the  second  in  1851 ; 
and  the  third  in  1864.  The  first  provision  on  education  is  in  that  of 
1864,  and  is  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE  VIII— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Tho  governor  shall  within  thirtj  days  niter  the  ratification  hy  the 
people  of  this  constitution  appoint,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  seDate  at  its 
first  session  thereafter,  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  five  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  been  qaalified.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  such  additional  sum  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  mav  by  law  provide ;  shall  report  to  tho  general  assembly  within 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a 
oniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  shall  perforr/i  such  other  duties  portidn- 
ing  to  bis  office  as  mav  from  time  to  time 'be  prescHbed  by  law. 

SECTION  2.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant  governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  which  board  shall  pertbrm  such  duties  as  the  gen* 
cral  assembly  may  direct. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  in  each  county  such  number  of  school  commissioners 
as  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  deem  necessary,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education ;  shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  and 
thai  I  perform  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensation  as  tho  general  assembly 
or  State  superintendent  may  direct;  the  school  commissioners  o{  Baltimore  city 
shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted,  and  shall  be  appointed  as  at  present,  by  the 
Bwyor  and  city  council,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be 
Bade  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  assembly,  or  the  said  mayor  and  city 
eonncxl. 

Section  4.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
eoiuitiiution,  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  by  which  a 
•ebool  shall  be  kept  open  and  supported  free  of  expense  for  tuition  in  each  school 
dacrict,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
tbe  general  assembly  to  provide,  the  system  reported  to  it  by  tho  State  superiutend- 
Cttt  of  pablic  instruction  shall  become  the  system  of  free  puDilc  schouls  of  the 
State:  Frovided,  That  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  such  system  shall  be  subject  to  such 
•iierations,  conformable  to  this  article,  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to 
tow  enact. 

8RCTION  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  at  each  regular  session  after  Uae 
tdoptioo  of  thlB  constitntion,  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  tjnu  cents  on  each 
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handred  dollars  of  taxable  property  througpbout  the  State,  for  the  support  of  free 
public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  oj  the  same 
agents  as  the  general  State  levy ;  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
and  shall  be  distributed  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
among  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  proportion  to  their  respectiye 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years :  Providsd^  That  the  general 
assembly  shall  not  levy  any  additional  school  tax  upon  particular  counties,  unlesa 
such  county  express  by  popular  vote  its  desire  for  such  tax  ;  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  provide  for  its  additional  school  tax  as  at  present,  or  as  may  hereafter  lie  pro- 
vided  by  the  general  assembly,  or  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore. 

Section  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  further  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  ses- 
aion  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  free  public 
schools  of  the  State,  by  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  five  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  tax  shall  be  known  as  the  public  school  fund,  and  shall  be  invested 
by  the  treasurer,  together  with  its  annaal  interest,  until  such  time  as  said  fund 
ahall  by  its  own  increase  and  any  addition  which  may  be  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  together  with  the  present  school  fund,  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars, 
when  the  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  authorized  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, may  be  discontinued  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  general  assembly  may  direct ; 
the  principal  fund  of  six  millions,  hereby  provided,  shall  remain  forever  inviolate 
as  the  free  public  schooUfund  of  the  State,  and  the  annual  interest  of  said  school 
fund  shall  oe  disbursed  for  educational  purposes  only,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

In  the  coDBtitutioD  just  formed  and  to  be  eubmitted  to  the  people  on 

the  eigbteentli  of  September  for  adoption  or  rejection,  there  is  the 

following : 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall,  by  law,  establish  throughout  the  State  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  and  shall  provide,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for 
their  maintenance. 

Sec.  2.  The  system  of  Public  Schools,  as  now  constituted,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  said  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  then  ex- 
pire, except  so  far  as  adopted  or  continued  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  school  fund  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  appropriated 
only  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Settled  in  1653.     Area,  45,000  square  miles. 

population. 


Census. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1060 


White. 


Free  colored. 


'288, 204 
337,764 
376,410 
419,i>00 
472, H43 
484,870 
553, 028 
631,000 


4,  ^5 
7,043 
10,266 
14,612 
19,543 
22, 732 
27,463 
30, 463 


Slaves. 


100,572 
133,296 
168,824 
205,217 
245, 661 
245, 817 
288, 548 
331,059 


Total. 


393, 751 

478, 103 
555,500 
638,829 
737,987 
753,419 
869, 039 
992, 622 


CCHfSTITirnONAL    PROVISION    RB8PBCTINO   BDCCATION>s^;^^jB01' >\\V^ 

III  che  coDBtitation  of  1776  it  was  declared  in  article  fortj-one  that— 

A  tcbool  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature,  for  the  convenient 
Bstmctkm  of  joath,  with  snch  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  thepablic,  as 
aiaj enable  them  to  instract  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learmng  shall  be  dolj 
eoconiaged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities. 

The  same  provision  has  been  retained  without  amendment  until  the. 

present  time. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Settled  in  1670.     Area,  24,800  sqnare  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


White.      .Free  colored.       Slaves. 


f 


1790 
1800 
1810 
td^ 
1830 
1840 
1^0 
1860 


140, 17d 
196,255 
214,196 
237,440 
257,^63 
259,084 
274,56:i 
291. 3B8 


1,801 
3, 185 
4,554 
6, 8>> 
7,921 
8,276 
8,9G0 
9,914 


107,094 
146, 151 
196,365 
258,475 
315,401 
327,t»38 
384,984 
402, 406 


Total. 


249,073 
345,591 
415,105 
502,741 
581,185 
594,398 
668,507 
703,708 


A  constitntion  was  formed  in  177C,  which  was  amended  in  1778, 1790, 
and  in  1865,  bnt  no  provision  was  incorporated  relative  to  edacation 
or  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

GEORGIA. 

Settled  in  1733.    Area»  58,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


White.      IFree  colored.       Slaves. 


1790 
IdOU 
1810 
1890 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860. 


52,886 
101,678 
145,414 
189,564 
294,806  I 
407,695  I 
521,572  I 
591,588  I 


398 
1,019 

i,au 

1,767 
2,484 
2, 7:)3 
2, 931 
3,5UU 


29,264 
r>9, 404 
1U'>,2I8 
149, 6,"  6 
217,531 
280,944 
381,682 
462,  198 


TotaL 


82,548 
162, 101 
258,433 

340,433 
576,823 
691,392 
906,1% 
1,057,286 


First  constitution  formed  in  1777  ;  the  second  in  1785 ;  the  third  in 
1798,  which  was  amended  in  1839. 

The  provision  relative  to  seminaries  of  learning  in  that  of  1798  was 
retained  in  the  amended  constitution  of  lb39.     It  is  in  these  words : 
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13.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing; and  the  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  maj  be,  give  such  farther 
donations  and  privileges  to  those  already  established,  as  maj  be  necessarj  to  se- 
cure the  objects  of  their  institution ;  and  it  shall  be  the  dutj  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, at  their  next  session,  to  provide  effectual  measures  for  the  improvement  and 
permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institutions. 

In  the  GoDBtitution  of  1865,  the  educational  provision  was  omitted. 

KENTUCKY. 

Settled  in  1775.    Area,  37,680  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1792. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


61,133 
179, 871 
324, 2W 
434,644 
517,787 
590,253 
761,413 
919, 517 


Free  colored. 


114 

741 

1,713 

2,941 

4,917 

7,317 

10,011 

10,684 


Slaves. 


11,830 
40,343 
80,561 
126,732 
165,213 
182,258 
210,981 
225,483 


TotaL 


73,  on 

220,595 
406,511 
564, 317 
687,917 
779,828 
982,405 
1,155,684 


First  constitution  adopted  in  1790 ;  second  in  1799 ;  and  the  third 
in  1850.     Article  eleventh  of  the  last  pertains  to  education : 


ARTICLR  XI. — CONCERNING  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  fand  called  and  known  as  the  ''Common  School 
Fund,"  consisting  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  for  which  honds  have  been 
executed  by  the  State  to  the  board  of  education,  and  seventy-three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  ;  also,  the  sum  of  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty -three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  balance  of 
interest  on  the  school  fund  for  the  vear  1848,  unexpended,  together  with  any  sum 
which  may  be  hereafter  raised  in  the  State  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes 
of  education,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  system  of 
common  schools.  The  interest  and  dividends  of  said  funds,  to^tner  with  any 
sum  which  may  be  produced  for  that  purpose  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  may  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  common  schools,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  The  general 
assemoly  shall  invest  said  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred  ana  twenty-three  dol- 
laiB  and  twenty-nine  cents  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner ;  and  any  portion 
of  the  interest  and  dividends  of  said  school  fund,  or  other  money  or  property  raised 
for  school  purposes,  which  may  not  be  needed  in  sustaining  common  scnools,  shall 
be  invested  in  like  manner.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  provision,  by  law, 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  said  school  fund :  Provided^  That  each  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  said  fund,  and  if  not  called  for, 
for  common  school  purposes,  it  shall  be  reinvested  from  time  to  time  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  county. 

Sec.  2.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  Qualified 
voters  of  this  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  the  governor  is  elected,  wno  shall 
hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  his  duties  and  sahiry  shall  be  proscribed  and 
fixed  by  law. 
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TENNESSEE. 
Settled  in  1765.    Area,  45,600  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1796. 

POPULATION. 


CensTis. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


Free  colored. 


32,013 
91,709 
215, 875 
339,927 
535,746 
640,627 
756,836 
826,828 


361 
309 
1,317 
2,779 
4,555 
5,524 
6,422 
7,235 


Slaves. 


3,417 

13,584 

44,535 

80,107 

141,603 

183, 059 

239,459 

275,784 


Total 


35,791 
105,602 
261,727 
422, 813 
681,904 
829,210 
1,002,717 
1,109,847 


First  constitution  adopted  in  1796,  which  was  amended  in  1835. 
Article  eleventh,  section  ten,  of  the  latter  is  as  follows : 

10.  Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  re- 
publican institutions,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
education  throughout  the  different  portions  of  the  State  being  highly  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  in  all  fu- 
ture periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  literature  and  science.  And  the  fund 
calkd  the  commomatool  fund,  and  all  the  lands  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends, 
stocka,  and  other  property  of  every  description  whatever,  heretofore  by  law  appro- 
priated by  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  and 
all  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund^  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  shall  never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appropriation,  and  the  in- 
terest thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple thereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  made  authorizing  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common 
■cboola ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  a  board  of 
eommissioners,  for  such  term  of  time  as  they  may  think  proper,  who  shall  have 
the  general  superintendence  of  said  fund,  and  who  shall  make  a  report  of  the  con* 
didon  of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  law :  Provided^  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  a  divis- 
km  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sales 
of  such  lands,  shall  be  made  among  the  individual  States,  the  part  of  such  lands 
or  money  coming  to  this  State  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education  and 
internal  improvement,  and  shall  never  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 

11.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
eurying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  favor  of  the  colleges,  uni- 
Tenitiea,  or  academies,  or  from  authorizing  heirs  or  distributees  to  receive  and  en* 
pj  eacbeated  property,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  amendments  of  1865  did  not  pertain  to  education. 

OHIO. 
Settled  in  1788.    Area,  39,964  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 

Union  m  1802. 

POPULATION. 


I80O 45,365 

1810 230,760 

1S20 581,434 

ie» 937,903 


1840 1,519,467 

1850 1,980,329 

1860 2,339,511 
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The  first  constitution  adopted  in  1802,  says  in  article  eighth : 

Section  3.  *  *  *  Religion,  moralitj,  and  knowled^  being  ossontially 
oecessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  conscience. 

Section  25.  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  in  the  sev- 

eral counties  and  townships  within  this  State  from  an  equal  participation  in  the 
schools,  academies,  aud  universities  within  this  State,  which  are  endowed  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  revenue  arising  from  donations  made  bj  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academies, 
and  universities  shall  be  open  toi  the  reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teachers 
of  every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  whatever  contrary  to  the  in- 
tention for  which  said  donations  are  made. 

In  the  constitution  of  1851,  section  seventh  of  the  first  article  says  : 

•  •  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to  good  gov- 
ernment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to  pro- 
tect every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of 
public  worship,  and  to  eucouiage  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction. 

And  article  sixth  also  pertains  to  education. 

ARTICLE  VI.—l^a)UCAT10N. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  scde  or  other  disposition  of 
lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  and  re- 
ligious purposes,  shall  feu  ever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  usdiminished ;  and  the 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  oth- 
erwise, a!<i,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund,  will  secure  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State ;  but  no  religious 
or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part 
of  the  school  fuLds  of  this  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

Settled  in  1699.    Area,  46,341  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1812. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1800 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
I860 


White. 


34,311 

73,  383 

89,441 

158,457 

255,491 

357, 629 


Free  Colored. 


7,585 
10,476 
16,710 
25, 502 
J7, 462 
18,647 


Slaves. 


34,660 
69, 064 
109,588 
168, 452 
244, 809 
331,726 


Total. 


76,556 
153, 407 
215,739 
352, 411 
517, 762 
708,002 


First  constitution  was  formed  in  1812,  in  which  there  is  nothing  rela- 
ative  to  education. 

The  constitution  of  1845,  under  the  caption  of  title  seven,  has  the 
following : 
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ARTieLB  133.  There  slisll  bo  appointed  a  super] ntciideiit  of  [lublin  odaulion, 
iLall  hold  Lis  office  for  two  years.   Hia  dutitia  dlinllbe  proscribed  bj'  luw.    He 
I  receiTH  sacb  eompenSKtioD  aa  Ibo  ICgiulHture  miiT  diieel. 
h,^  Akt.  134.  Tbe  to^slntare  sbaU  rstabltsli  free  piiUic  scUooU  tbrDiighaut  the 
Rale.  Uid  sbsll  provide  mejuu  for  theLr  support  bf  taxation  uu  properly,  or  oitier- 

AST.  [35.  Tlie  proceeds  of  alUandsberetofore  craDied  by  ibeUiiiled  Stulea  to 
IfaiJi  Sl»lo  {ill  Iho  ii«e  or  support  of  schools,  «nd  oroll  lonils  whii-li  may  hereafter 
^  gwuliiil  III  beijtieiilbed  to  the  St'ile,  and  not  espresaly  Rranted  or  bequeathed 
jbt  >ny  oihvr  piirpoae,  whicb  hereaftor  may  bu  dinposed  of  by  the  Stnte.  oad  the 

Ccrais  of  Ihd  ratates  of  deceased  peraoDS  lo  wliicli  the  Slalc  may  betome  enti- 
I  by  law.  sbail  be  beld  by  ihe  State  as  a  losn,  and  shall  bo  atiU  retuiiiD  a  per- 
[■rriuf  fund,  on  irbiPb  tbe  Stale  shall  pay  an  imnual  inlcresl  of  »ii  pi:r  centum  j 
Vbicti  intereet,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropii- 
■ledtotbetapportof  such  sehnola;  and  this  appropriatiouahallremiim  iuviuWble. 
Art.  1M.  All  moneys  arising  from  (he  sales  wbicb  have  been,  <n  mny  hcroafier 
.%•,  nude  of  any  lands  uerelofore  granted  by  the  Uuited  Siatea  to  Ibii  State,  lor 
'tlw  lue  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  bere- 
j>A«c  be  amde  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  tutereat 
■f  whidi.  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  lo  Ihe  aupport  of  a 
y  of  leomiD^  for  the  promotion  of  literatare  and  the  arts  and  aeiencea,  and 
*    'I  ever  be  made  divertiug  said  fimd  to  any  other  use  llian  lo  the  ealab- 

„. d  iiuptovemaot  of  aaid  lOminary  of  learning. 

AST.  137.  Au  nuirersily  shall  be  estabiiabed  in  tbe  uity  of  New  Orleans.  It 
AaU  b*  composed  of  fonr  foeuliiea.  lo  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
hf  tkBtimil  sciences,  and  one  of  lelt«n). 

AM-r.  l;W.  It  BhoU  be  called  the  •'  University  of  LouUiiina,"  and  tbe  Medical 
College  of  Loaiiiano,  oa  at  prraent  oiganized,  sball  constitute  the  fuutilty  of  med' 
tone. 

AJtT.  130.  The  legislntnre  shall  provide  by  Inv  for  its  further  organ ixttion  and 
gcnrrntmoit,  but  >hall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  tbo  establishment 
«r  aoppon  of  swd  oaiTorBity  by  appropnationa,  ., 

Tbe  coaslilUtioQ  of  ISoZ,  in  title  eighti  in  these  vords  providea  ; 

TITLB  Vin.— PiniLIC  KDUCATIOS. 

AKTITLB  \Xt,  Tbere  sliall  bo  elecled  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  nho 

' '*  H  bold  bisufficeforthe  termof  two  years.  Uia  dniiea  aball  be  prescribed  by  law, 

■  riMll  ree<dve  such  compenaalion  as  the  legislature  may  direct :  PTOcidtd, 

'*'        grol  assembly  sboll  have  power,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  The  mem- 

lo  both  bouses,  to  abolish  the  said  office  of  superiateuoent  of  public 

heneror  in  their  opinion  said  office  shall  be  no  lonf[er  neceaanry. 

.  »  general  assembly  sball  establi^b  iVee  public  schools  throughout  the 

d  fball  proTide  fortbeir  sapporl  byneneral  toxadon  on  property  or  other- 

*lss;  wmI  all  moneys  «o  raised  or  riruvlded  shall  be  distributed  to  each  natlali,  in 
■HMrtlon  lo  lira  number  of  free  wnilo  children  between  such  ngea  as  sbiill  he  fixed 
If  llwiinieMl  assemblv. 

IB.  Tbo  pmcoeds  oi  all  lands  heretofore  grunted  bv  tbe  United  Stales  to  this 
btti  far  Ibe  OM)  or  support  ol  schools,  and  of  all  1  soda  which  may  hereafter  be 
ptMladiH  bwioeatlicd  to  tbe  Stole,  Dud  not  expressly  frronted  or  Mqueathwl  for 
M*  Mbot  parpoio,  wbloh  horeat^r  may  be  diapoaed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
Mfcof  Ihr  "filalM  of  decin-xvl  persons  lo  n-birl,  tbe  Stole  may  Ix'cotiio  entitled 
VW«r,  th:.!'  '"   li.-M  ill   '1  ■■  -^  •!■■   I-   I  i I,    III.!  -Ii  ill  !i.-  iiirl  I'li    1  ;i.-p|"'lual 
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138.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
made  of  anj  lands  heretofore  granted  bj  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter 
be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  sem- 
inary of  leammg,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

139.  The  University  of  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans,  as  now  established,  shall  be 
maintained. 

140.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  further  regulation  of  the  university,  and  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
science,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  sud  uni- 
yersity  by  appropriations. 

The  constitution  of  1864  has  the  following  : 

TITLE  XI.— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  140.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law :  Provided^  That  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  said 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  education  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  said  office 
shall  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Art.  141.  Toe  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  by  maintenance  of  firee 
public  schools  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  142.  The  general  exercises  in  the  common  schools  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language. 

Art.  143.  A  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters.    The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
its  organization  and  maintenance. 

Art.  144.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  bv  the  United  States 
to  this  State  for  the  use  or  purpose  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  whicb 
may  hereafter  be  granted  or  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  to  wnich  the  State  may  become  entitled  by  law,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent. ;  which  interest,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund,  deposited  with 
the  State  by  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1836, 
and  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  such 
schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  145.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  mav  here- 
after be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  use  of  a  specific  seminary  of  learning,  or  from  any  kind  of  donation  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropnated  to  the 

Promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  snail  ever  be  made 
iverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  said  seminary  of  learning,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Art.  146.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  support 
of  any  private  school  or  institution  of  learning,  but  Uie  highest  eucouragement 
shall  bo  granted  to  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 

INDIRA. 

Settled  in  1730.    Area,  33,8.09  gqnare  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1816: 
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POPULATION. 


1840 685,866 

1850 988,416 

1860 I,a'>0,4«8 


180O 4,875 

1810 - 45,365 

1820 147,178 

1830 343,031 

The  first  coDStitation  was  adopted  in  1816 ;  article  ninth  of  which 
pertained  to 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  leaminf;^  (zrenerallj  diffused  through  a  community 
beiDg  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  fi^e  government,  and  spreading  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
Deing  highlj  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  toapplv  any 
ninds  which  may  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  grand  object  for  which  they  are,  or  may  be,  intended.  Bui 
lands  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  sold  by 


suthority  of  this  State  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  the 
moneys  which  may  be  raised  out  of  the  sfue  of  any  such  lands,  or  otherwise  ob- 
tainea  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  remain  a  fund,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  seminaries  and  public  schools.  The  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to 
time  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific, 
ttod  agricultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards  ana  immunities  for  the  pro- 
motion and  improvement  of  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
InstoTy,  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry, 
And  morality. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circnm- 
stances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascend 
lag  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all. 

Section  3.  iUid  for  the  promotion  of  such  salutary  end  the  money  which  shall 
be  paid  as  an  equivalent  by  persons  exempt  from  militia  duty,  except  in  times  of 
war,  shall  be  exclusively  and  iu  equal  proportion  applied  to  the  support  of  county 
seminaries.  Also,  all  fines  assessed  for  any  breaen  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be 
applied  to  said  seminaries  in  the  counties  wherein  they  shall  be  assessed. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  form  a  penal  code,  founded  on  the  principles  of  reforma- 
taoo  and  not  vindictive  justice  ;  and  also  to  provide  one  or  more  farms,  to  be  an 
asylom  for  those  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  misfortunes, 
may  have  a  claim  upon  the  aid  and  beneficence  of  society,  on  such  principles 
that  such  persons  may  therein  find  employment  and  every  reasonable  comfort, 
tad  lose,  by  their  usefulness,  the  degrading  sense  of  dependence. 

Section  5.  The  general  assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  new  county, 
ihall  cause  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  of'^the  sales  of  town  lots  in 
the  seat  of  justice  of  such  coun^,  for  the  use  of  a  public  library  for  such  county, 
sad  at  the  same  session  they  shall  incorporate  a  library  company,  under  such 
nlca  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure  its  permanence,  and  extend  its  benefits. 

The  second  constitution  was  adopted  in  1851,  and  has  a  full  article 
OD  education : 

ARTICLE   VDL — EDUCATION. 

8cc.  I.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community  be- 
iBf  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  it  shsll  be  the  duty  of  the 
fneral  ssermMj  to  eocoorage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  intellectual,  sden- 
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tific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  provide  bjlaw  for  a  g;eneral  and  uni- 
form system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and 
equally  open  to  all. 

2.  The  common  school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  congpressional  township  fund 
and  the  lauds  belougmg  thereto ; 

The  suiplus  revenue  fund  ; 

The  saline  fund,  and  the  lauds  belonging  thereto; 

The  bauk  tax  fund,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
section  of  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana : 

The  fund  to  be  der-ved  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries,  and  the  moneys  and 
property  heretofore  hoM  for  such  seminaries  ;  from  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches 
of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State ;  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue ; 

All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs  or 
kindred  entitled  to  the  iuheritauce; 

All  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  State,  where  no 
special  purpose  is  exi)re8sed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  In- 
diana 0^'  the  act  of  Congress  of  2dth  September,  ISoO^  after  deducting  the  ex- 
pense ot  selecting  and  draining  the  same ; 

Taxes  on  the  property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  for  common  school 
purposes. 

3  The  priucipal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which 
may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished  ;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever. 

4.  The  general  assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner,  all 
such  portions  of  the  common  school  fund  as  have  not  heretofore  been  intrusted  to 
the  several  counties ;  and  shall  uiake  provision  by  law  for  the  distribution  among 
the  several  counties  of  the  interest  thereof. 

5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  interest  for  com- 
mon school  purposes,  th«  same  shall  be  reinvested  for  the  benefit  of  such  county. 

6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  hold  liable  for  the  preservation  of  so  much  of 
the  said  fund  as  may  be  intrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  in- 
terest thereon. 

7.  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faithfully  and 
exclusively  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was  created. 

8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  voters  of  the  State, 
of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  whose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Settled  in  1716.    Area,  47,156  square  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State 
in  1817. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1860 
1860 


White. 


5,179 

2:3, 024 

42, 176 

20, 443 

179,074 

295,718 

353, 901 


Free 
colored. 


162 
240 
458 
519 
1,366 
930 
773 


Slaves. 


3,489 

17,088 

32, 814 

65, 659 

195,211 

309, 878 

436, 631 


Total. 


8,850 
40,352 
75,448 
136, 621 
375,651 
606, 526 
791,305 
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Adopted  a  conBtitution  in  1817,  amended  in  1 832  and  in  1865.    Sec- 
tion fourteenth,  article  Beyenth,  is  in  this  language : 

14.  Keligion,  morality,  and  knowled^  beings  necessary  to  good  government, 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means 
of  edacation,  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State. 

ILLINOIS. 

Settled  in  1720.    Area,  55,409  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1818. 

POPULATION. 


J810 12,284 

1820 55,210 

1830 157,445 


1840 476,183 

1850 851,470 

1860 1,711,961 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  and  the  second  in  1847, 
ndther  of  which  contains  any  provision  relative  to  education. 

ALABAAfA. 

Originally  a  part  of  Georgia.    Area,  46,000  square  miles.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1819. 

POPULATION. 


Censns. 


1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


Whites. 


85,451 
190,406 
335,185 
426,514 
526, 431 


Free 

colored. 


571 
1,572 
2,039 
2,265 
2,690 


Slaves. 


41,879 
117,549 
253,536 
343,844 
435,089 


TotaL 


127,901 
309,527 
590,753 
771,623 
964,201 


The  constitution  of  1819,  which  was  in  force  in  1860,  makes  the 
following  provision  relative  to 

EDUCATION. 

Schools  and  the  means  of  edacation  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State ; 
and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  unnecessarr  waste 
or  djimage  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
Cor  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  apply  the  funds 
which  may  be  raised  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  such 
gnat.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  like  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
nefa  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafler,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning ;  and  the  moneys  which  may  be 
failed  from  such  lands,  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  for  the 
fvpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  the  exclusive  support  of  a  State 
vnirersity,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  efifectual  means 
far  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funos  and  endowments  of 

db  institution. 

The  Constitntion  of  1865  retains  this  provision. 
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The  conBtitntion  of  1865  inclades  the  above  proviBioii»  making  it 
imperative  on  the  Legislature  *'  to  enact  neceBsary  and  proper  laws  for 
the  encouragement  of  BchoolB  and  the  means  of  education." 

MISSOURL 

Settled  in  1763.  Area  67,380  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1820. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1640 
1850 
1860 


White. 


17,227 

55,968 

114,795 

323,888 

592, 004 

1,063,509 


Free  colored. 


607 

376 

569 

1,574 

2,618 

3,572 


Slaves. 


3,011 
10,222 
25,091 
58,240 
87,422 
114,931 


Total. 


20,845 

66,586 

140,455 

383,702 

682,044 

1,182,012 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1820  devotes  article  sixth  to  education: 

ARTICLE  VI.— OF  EDUCATION. 

Section.  1.  Schools,  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encoaraged  in 
this  State ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or 
damage  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  ma^  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  shall  apply  ihe  funds 
which  may  arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant. 
One  school,  or  more,  shall  be  established  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis. 

Sec  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  the  funds  accruing  fiom  such  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  support 
a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands,  and  for  the  imj^rovement  and  perma- 
nent security  of  tne  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1865  has  the  following : 

article  IX.— education. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  General  Assembly 
■hall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  per 
tons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for  children  of  African  descent.  All 
funds  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools  shall  be  appropriated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  chiluren,  without  regard  to  color. 

3.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  powers  and  duties  shall  bo  prescribed  by  law.  A  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  who  shall  be  the  president  of  the  board,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State.    He  shall  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  State  Sena- 
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aad  shall  pcfform  sQcli  duties  and 

~  bjlaw.    Hie  SecretaiT  oi  Stale 

and  with  the  Sopennteadet 


shall  ako  iBJiMnh  and  mamlain  a  State  UiuTenity, 
ctioB  IB  teaching,  m  af;nciiltiiie,  and  in  natural  sei- 
the  f«hfie  s^ool  fnnd  will  pennit. 

«f  afl  laads  Aat  hare  been  or  hereaft^  mar  be  granted  by  the 
Unified  Staties  to  dds  Sate,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  hy  tins  State  or  the 
United  States :  also  all  mamejn,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  proDertr  now  be* 
kngiae  to  anj  fand  for  piupases  of  education ;  also  the  net  proceeds  o?*  all  sales 
of  landf  and  other  piupeitj  and  c^Kts  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  bj  escheat, 
er  from  sales  of  estzmTs,  er  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
Ae  estates  of  deeeaaed  oeraoos,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  also  wuj 
proceeds  of  the  sales  otpul^c  lands  which  majr  have  been  or  hereafter  maj  be  paid 
over  to  this  State  (if  Congress  will  consent  to  said  appropriation ;)  also  all  other 
graota,  gifts,  or  derises  timt  have  been  or  hoeafter  maj  be  made  to  this  State,  and 
not  othowise  afmcopriated  bj  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be 
■nnnly  mTested  mod  sacifdly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund,  the  annual 
SMOoe  of  which  fund,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordioaiy  revenue  of  the  State 
as  tea  J  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  main- 
tafniwg  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  the  article  provided  for,  and  for 
no  oiher  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

6l  No  part  of  the  pubhe  school  fund  shall  ever  be  invested  in  the  stock  or  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corporatioD. 
The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  now  bleld  for  school  puT]^oees,  and  all 
other  stocks  bdongmg  to  any  school  or  university  fund,  shall  be  sold  m  such  man* 
■er  and  at  snch  time  as  the  Gcoieral  Assembly  shall  prescribe ;  and  the  proceeds 
theno£f  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now 
belong  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  fund,  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States.  All  county  school  funds  shall  be  loaned  upon  good  and  vat* 
incambered  real  estate  security,  with  personal  security  in  addition  thereto. 

7.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  school 
ftmd,  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three  months 
during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof  is  made.  The  General  Assembly 
shaDhave  power  to  reonire  by  law  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  phys- 
ical ability  shall  attena  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of 
S:we  and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  educated 
by  other  means. 

8.  In  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free  school  at 
least  four  months  in  everv  year,  in  each  school  district  in  this  State,  the  Gen- 
end  Assembly  may  provide  by  law  for  the  raising  of  such  deficiency  by  levying  a 

on  all  the  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  district  as  they 
y  deem  proper. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  8halI,so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  infrinpng  upon 
rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  and  other  property  used  or  held  for  school 

purposes,  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State,  into  the  public  school  fund  herein 
provided  for ;  and,  in  making  distribution  of  the  annual  income  of  such  fund,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  any  county  or  city  funds  appropriated  for 
eommon  school  purposes,  and  make  such  distribution  as  will  equalize  the  amount 
appropriated  for  common  schools  throughout  the  State, 

ARTICLE  n. 

Section  19.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
■sty-six,  every  person  who  was  not  a  qualified  voter  prior  to  that  time,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  other  qualifications  required,  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
bseome  a  qualified  voter,  unless  his  inability  to  read  or  write  shall  be  the  restdt 
if  a  physical  disability. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Formed  from  the  Louisiana  parchase.    Area  52,198  Bqaare  mfloa. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1836. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


12, 579 

25,671 

77, 174 

162, 189 

324, 191 


Vree  colored. 


77 
141 
465 
608 
144 


Slaves. 


1,617 

4,576 

19,935 

47,100 

111,115 


TotaL 


14,273 

30,388 

97,574 

209,897 

435,450 


The  constitution  of  1836  makes  provision  for  education  in  article 
nine. 


ARTICLE  IX.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffdsed  through  a  commimity 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  diffhsing  the  opporta- 
nities  and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State  oeing 
hiffhly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  fiuids 
which  may  be  raised  from  such  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  as- 
sembly shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encour- 
ago  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agiicultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  natural  history,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality. 

In  the  amended  constitution  of  1865  this  article  remains,  and  is  num. 
bered  eight. 

MICHIGAN. 

First  settled  in  1650.   Area  56,243  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1837. 

POPULATION, 


1810 4,762 

1820 8,896 

1830 31,639 


1840 212,267 

1850 397,654 

1860 749,113 


The  first  constitution  made  the  following  provision : 


ARTICLE  X. — EDUCATION. 


The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  in  joint  vote,  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  proscribed  by 
law. 


COKSTITUTIONAL 


[NO   KDrCATION. 


Ill 


The  legUUttire  shall  mcourog'e  hy  all  Biiilable  meima  tbe  promntinii  or  in- 
I  tollpcianl,  •cietitific,  ftQi!  ngriculiurnl  improvoment.  The  protcoils  of  nil  lamia 
I  that  Uare  bom,  or  hereafter  miiv  be.  crBEled  hj  the  United  Slak-s  lo  thi,-  Slato 
I  for  the  EQpporl  of  scliooU.  wliieh  BhiilX  hereafter  be  iold  or  diepoeeil  of,  ohalt  b« 
■  Vx]  letnain  a  perpetual  fund,  tbo  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rentti  efall 
I  such  un»old  iBudi,  shall  be  iDviolubl7  appropriated  to  the  Bupport  uf  ecboola 
I  ihniufrbiiiit  Uie  Stale. 

I  The  legiiilBlare  shsll  provide  for  a  sjatem  of  e-ommoii  achoola,  bj  which  a 
I  •ebool  itbiill  be  kept  up  and  Hnpporled  in  each  echool  district  at  least  three 
I  RKiiilhii  la  iverj  jear ;  Hnd  BTery  BCbool  liistrict  neglecting  to  licep  up  and  Bnp- 
L  port  Mich  a  school  may  be  deprived  or  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  trie 
I  foblie  fund. 

I  Aa  «iKiD  aa  the  cirenmatanceB  of  the  Stale  will  permit,  the  legialatnre  alull  pro- 
■iTido  for  the  esCahlishment  of  libraries,  one  at  leaAt  in  each  lowiuhip;  and  the 
iBT  which  ■hall  be  paid  bj  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mili- 
itny,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  Gnes  asseaaed  iu  the  BCTcrul  counties  for 
'  ~     'h  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  oxclusirelj  applied  for  the  aapport  of  st^d 


nent,Oi 


1,  iboll  be  and  remain  a  pe 

httlvtrttlji  with  such  branches  as  the  publi.  _  . „  . 

'it  llie  |ire«notion  of  liicrftlnre,  the  arls  and  BcieuceH,  and  as  may  be  authorized  by 
ts  tenna  of  such  grant ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ie^slature,  an  kood  as 
my  be,  lo  provide  effectual  means  lot  the  improveuumt  oniT  permanent  aeeurity 
t  Uw  funds  of  luiid  uDiver«iiy, 

The  secood  conatitntion,  adopted  iu  1S50,  devotes  to  education- 


it  Fund  for  the  support  of  si 


e  snpetintendenl  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  ^neral 
KsBpcivisiun  of  pnblic  inet ruction,  and  nis  duties  shall  bo  prescribed  by  law. 
I     i-  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
Mltpd  by  the  United  States  to  the  Stale  fur  educational  purposes,  or  appro- 
~  id  fay  ihe  Btaui  ha  like  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  tljo 
•(  utd  itieome  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may 
B  onaoli],  shall  he  inviolably  appropriated  and  anntially  applied  to  Ibe  speciBc 
li  of  Ike  orieinal  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. 

AU  lauds,  the  titles  lo  which  shall  ful  from  n  defect  of  heirs,  alial!  escheat  to 

■  SUt« ;  and  the  ioteresl  on  the  clear  proceeds  Irom  Ihe  sales  thereof  shall  be 

M^piMiimiatiiil  eielusivflly  to  Ihe  support  of  primary  schools. 

^    4.  Tb«  legiilatnre  shall,  within  live  years  from  Ihe  odoplion  of  this  consttlutioD, 

rill*  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  whereby  a  scbool  siiall  be 

t,  wUfaoot  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  ei'oty 

•ol  lUslricl  in  the  Slate,  and  aH  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted 

fa  t)*>  Eacliah  lanroage. 

f  Sk  A  i^oAl  shaU  be  tnaintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  In 
ir.  Any  ncbool  district  neglecting  to  mdntain  such  school,  shall  bo  dc- 
■  tt*  omutig  year  of  Ita  propottion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
Iff  all  fbiuU  Billing  from  latea  for  the  support  of  schools. 
BilutUba  elected  m  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
_W  aoch  eircait,  a  regent  of  the  nnivereily,  whose  lenn  of  oflire  shall  bo 
I  ■■  UuU  of  such  jud^.    The  regents  thos  elected  shall  cuuslilute  Iho 

, 'ng*aitB  of  the  Cnivenity  of  Michigan. 

7.  Tba  regenla  of  the  nnivenily,  and  Ibeir  sncceiwors  in  office,  shall  continue 
t^  eoasdme  Ihe  body  corporate,  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  "  liie  Kegents  tif 
[^  Gnhreniiy  of  Michigtu." 

't.  The  legntla  of  Ihe  naiversily  shall,  at  their  firat  annual  meeting,  or  a!i  soon 
J  ba,  elect  a  preaidont  of  tbe  university,  who  shall  be  ii  ojffUia  a 
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member  of  their  board,  with  the  privilege  of  speaking,  bat  not  of  voting.  He  shall 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  regents,  and  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
university.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  uni- 
vorbity,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures  from  the  university 
interest  fund. 

9.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  vear  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  members  of  a  State  board  of  education,  one  for  two 
years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years;  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial 
election  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
for  six  years.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  such  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  their  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

10.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 

1 1 .  The  legislature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific  and 
agricultural  improvement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school.  The  legislature  may  appropriate  the 
twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  laudtr  now  unappropriated,  or  the  money  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such  lands  have  been  already  sold,  and  any 
land  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  such  school,  ana  may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the 
universitv  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  there- 
with, and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  universitv. 

12.  The  legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  libra- 
rian in  each  township ;  and  all  fines  assessed  and  collected  in  the  several  counties 
and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  appUed  to 
the  support  of  such  libraries. 

FLORIDA. 

Explored  in  1512.  Area,  59,268  square  miles.  Admitted  as  a  State 
in  March,  1845. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1830 

1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


18,835 
27,943 

47, 203 
77,748 


Biree  colored. 


844 
817 
932 
293 


Slaves. 


15, 501 
25,717 
39,300 
61,745 


Total. 


34,730 

54,477 

87,445 

140, 425 


In  the  constitution  presented  to  Congress  in  1839,  which  was  in 
force  in  1860,  article  tenth  pertains  to  education. 


ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION 


The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools 
shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

In  the  constitution  of  1865  is  the  following : 


ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION. 


Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  seminary  or 
seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which. 


White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Tului. 

Is:: 

154,431 
481,2114 

39T 
355 

68,161 

iea.56a 

6U4,ai5 

■ 
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ir  wUh  oil  motwy*  acprnKl  from  any  other  bi 


■I,  sboU  bo  irrBvocablr  appropriared  Ui  tlie 
linO'.  frspi'OiiVBl.v.  Bwl  to  uo  oihur  purposc- 
Tht!  Ueiicral  Aisambl^dliiLll  tukti  suvh 


r  dami^  all  laudu  ho  granted  o 


Settled  in  1792.    Area,  937,321  squ^ire  milea. 
;  December,  1845. 


Attide  tenth  of  Uie  constilution  of  1845  baa  the  following  in  rela- 
lioa  to  edocattoa : 


ARTICLE  X. — EDUCATION. 


SkctIox  I.  AreuersldiBuaiaQof  knowledge  being  easentisl  to  the  preservation 
<af  tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  Bball  be  the  datj  of  the  legisluture  of 
'*     ""jUe  to  make  suitable  ptovialona  for  the  lupport  and  momlenauue  of  public 


3,  The  legislatnre  aball,  as  early  aa  practicable,  establish  a  ayslcm  of  fre« 

aBboalt  DiTon^hoDt  the  Slate;  and  aa  a  bB£is  for  the  endowment  and  Bupport  of 
■Rid  tjMvro.  all  the  fuode,  lands,  and  other  property  heretofore  set  apurt  nod 
BprD[>riat«d,  or  that  mar  hereafter  be  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  Hupporl 
Bad  maiutciDaDce  of  pnblic  schools,  shall  consulate  the  public  school  fund  i  and 
m^  fund,  and  the  Income  derived  therefrom,  shall  tie  a  perpetual  fund  eiclnsively 
fcr  the  edncation  of  all  the  irhile  scholastic  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  uo  law 
*  ".  crer  be  made  appropriatiDK  said  tiind  to  aoj  other  use  or  purpose  wbalever. 
nnti]  such  lime  as  the  tegislalnre  shall  provide  for  the  establishmant  ofgnch 
of  pnblic  school]  in  the  State,  tbe  fund  thus  created  and  the  iucumo  de- 
_  jfiefrom.  shall  remain  aa  a  charge  against  tbe  State,  and  be  passed  to  the 
«dl(  of  the  free  common  school  I'und. 

Sec  'X  And  all  tbealleraaie  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  out  of  grants 
_jnrtaforo  made,  or  that  may  boteafter  be  mnde.  to  railroad  companies  or  other 
•Ofpomtana  of  any  nature  wbnicver,  for  internal  improvements,  or  for  tbe  derel- 

£neat  of  tbe  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  shall  bo  set  apart  ns  a  part  of 
perpattul  acbool  fnnd  of  tbe  State;  provided,  ibal  if  at  aoy  time  heieatier 
Mr  punton  of  the  public  domain  of  this  State  shall  be  sold,  and  by  virtue  ol 
mii  mIs  ttw  jorisdiction  over  said  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  gov- 
■BsML,  id  anch  event  onr-balf  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  sbalf  be- 
m»  a  part  of  the  perpetual  scbool  fand  of  the  State;  and  the  legiilatore  shuil 
ll—flsr  appropriate  one-half  of  the  proceeds  reaalting  from  all  sales  of  tbe  piib- 
e  landa  M  the  perpetual  public  school  fund. 

SbC  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  from  time  to  lime,  for  the  sale  of  lands 
tla^lnif  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund,  upon  such  time  and  terms  as  it 
»fSma  expedient:  provided,  that  in  eaten  of  sale  the  preference  shall  be  given 
>Mlii1  wttfata :  aoiT.  provided  dinfaer,  that  tbe  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
_t  gnat  psliaf  to  porcbaaers  by  granMng  further  time  for  payment,  but  shall,  in 
■■  M«M,  ftorida  tai  tbe  forfeiture  of  the  land  to  tbe  State  for  tbe  benefit  of  a 
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perpetual  public  school  fund ;  and  that  all  interest  accruing  upon  such  sales  shall 
De  a  part  of  the  income  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  and  subject  to  appropriation 
annually  for  educational  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  or  loan  or  invest,  ex* 
cept  as  follows,  any  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  for 
any  purpose  whatever ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate annually  the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  said  fund,  for  eauca- 
tional  purposes,  under  such  system  as  it  may  adopt ;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  cause  the  principal  sum  now  on  hand  and  arising  from  sales  of  land,  or 
from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  such  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

Sec.  6.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in 
this  State,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  such 
terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  prescribe ;  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  added  to  the  perpetual  school  fund 
of  tne  State.  But  each  county  shall  receive  the  full  benent  of  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively  ;  pro- 
vided that  the  lands  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  such  county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purposes ;  provided,  the  taxes  levied  shall  be  distributed  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
same  may  be  collected  ;  and,  provided,  that  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax 
which  may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  ex- 
clusively appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Afri- 
cans ana  their  children ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage 
schools  among  these  people. 

Sec.  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  granted  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  one  or  more  universities,  shall 
constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  universities ;  and  until  the 
university  or  universities  are  located  and  commenced,  the  principal,  and  the  inter- 
est arising  from  the  investment  of  the  principal,  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner, 
and  under  the  same  restrictions  as  provided  for  the  investment  and  control  of  the 
perpetual  public  school  fund,  in  sections  four  and  five  (4  and  5)  in  this  article  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  uni- 
versity fund  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  maintenance  of  said  univer- 
sities, and  the  legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make  such  provisions,  by  law, 
as  will  organize  and  put  into  operation  the  university. 

Sec.  9.  The  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  and 
set  apart,  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  approved  30th  August,  A.  D.  1856,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  and 
an  orphan  asylum,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  one- 
fourth  part  for  each ;  and  the  said  fund  shall  never  oe  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  said  lands  mav  be  sold,  and  the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  provided  for  the  lauds  belonging  to  the  school  fund.  The  in- 
come of  said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  such  institutions  ;  and, 
until  so  applied,  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  annual  salary  shall  not 
be  less  than  ($2,000)  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  at  stated  times ;  and  the  gov 
ernor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent  of  public  education  shall  constitute  a 
board  to  be  styled  a  board  of  education,  and  shall  have  the  general  management 
and  control  ot  the  perpetual  school  fund,  and  common  schools,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe. 

Sec.  IJ.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quan- 
tum of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity 
heretofore  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  State, 
to  other  counties.  And  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  which  they 
are  entitled  for  educational  purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for 
the  location,  surveying,  and  procuring  the  patents  for  said  lands,  and  of  paying 
for  the  same  with  any  portion  of  said  lauds  so  patented,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth 
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of  the  whole  amount  to  be  so  located,  enrvejed,  and  patented — 1«  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  qualjtj*,  allowing  to  eacb  part  a  Tail  proportion  of  Uuid,  water,  and 


Organized  aa  s  Tertitoiy  m  183S.      Area,  S5,40d  equore  mileB. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816. 

POPl'I-ATION. 

IKO 192.314111960 .*. 674,913 

The  constitution  of  1846  devotes  article  tenth  to  education  and 


Bcliool  lands. 


—EDUCATION  AND  SCBOOL  L 


Sec.  1.  The  general  assenibly  sliall  provide  for  the  olection,  hy  the  jicople.  ol  a 
■npetintendoDt  of  public  iuBtniction,  who  nhall  hold  his  office  for  Ihreu  yoarK,  aud 
wbosedutiea  shall  be  piesciibeil  by  law,  and  whosball  receive  such  compoiuution 
■•  IheKemiral  asseiably  may  direct. 

%  Tub  g«iteial  aaaemblf  sball  euconrago,  by  all  laitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  tntellectiwl,  scientific,  moral  and  BgricultDrBl  improvemeut.  I'he  proceeds  of 
■11  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  mar  be  granted  b;  the  United  Stales  to  this 
Stale  for  the  enpport  of  schools,  which  shall  hercafier  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and 
tba  five  hnndnn  thousand  acres  of  laud  granted  to  the  now  States  under  an  act  of 
Coapxs  difltiibutiog  thu  pioct^eds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  Stales  of 
lite  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1S4I.  and  aUeslatesof  deceased  persons  who  ma?  have 
A«d  wiiboat  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by 
CongTCSB  on  the  sale  bf  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
fha  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  thu  unsold  lands,  and  such  olber 
meMu  as  the  j^neral  assembly  may  provide,  aboil  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  ■appoit  of  common  schools  throughout  tba  State. 

3.  Tbe  geoeial  assembly  aboil  provide  for  a  system  of  common  acbools,  by 
wbidi  *  aehool  shaU  be  liepl  up  and  supported  in  eacb  school  district,  at  least 
ibrM  months  in  every  year :  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  aud 
m^pon  anch  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
Insd  daring  sDch  neglect. 

4.  The  monev  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  oquivalenj  for  exemption 
bom  military  duly,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  Gnes  coIIocImI  in  the  several 
canntiea  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  tbo  several 
camnltBi  in  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  among  the  several  school 
Aatnel*  of  said  coonUes,  in  the  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  such 
dt«iicta.W  lius  support  of  common  schools  or  the  oslablishmeut  of  libratiet,  aa  tba 
fiiiwnit  Mwmbly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 

&.  Tbe  gvneral  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
«  odwr  di^osition  of  such  lands  as  bavo  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or 
panied  by  the  United  Stales,  or  aoy  person  or  persons,  te  this  State,  for  the  use 
ti  a  tOHTanity ;  and  the  funds  accraiog  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  inch  lands,  or 
*M  any  othor  MOtce,  for  Ibe  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  porma-    ■ 
mU  ttii,  the  luteiest  of  which  shall  be  applied  te  tho  support  of  siud  imivemity,   > 
wilk  *ac)l  branebM  as  the  public  convenience  may  beroafier  demand,  for  tbe  pro-   ■ 
Botioa  of  liUtatnre,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  tbe  terms  of 
•adk  (tnuit-     And  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  gonenil  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,   ' 
Is  pTovida  eflbcl  nal  means  for  the  impiovoiuoiit  aud  pormanont  socnrity  of  tha 
bait  of  Mid  Buivaraily. 
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The  conetitntioD  of  1857  says : 

ARTICLE  a.— FIROT.— EDUCATION. 
See.  1.  The  edncAtionat  interest  of  tho  State.  iDcluding  common  ichooU  and 
other  educational  institutioDB,  ihail  be  undei  tbe  maDagement  of  a  board  of  eda- 
cation,  which  ahall  connst  of  the  lieulensnt  ^veraor,  who  shall  be  Cho  prosiding 
officer  of  tbe  board,  and  have  the  caeting-  vote  in  caae  of  a  tie,  and  one  member  to 
be  elected  from  each  iadicial  district  la  the  State. 

a.  No  perspn  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said  board  who  Bhall  not  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-five  jieers,  and  shall  have  been  ODe  year  a  citlsen  of  tbe 
Slate. 

3.  One  mamber  of  gaid  board  shall  be  chosea  by  the  qaalified  electors  of  eacb 
district,  and  shall  hold  the  office  for  tho  term'of  four  jeais,  and  ttntil  his  sac- 
cesBor  is  eleclod  and  qualitied.  After  the  first  election  under  this  constitution,  the 
board  shall  be  divided,  us  nearly  as  practicable,  into  tn-o  equal  classes,  and  the 
seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  after  the  expiration  ot  two  years ;  and  one- 
half  of  the  board  sball  be  chosen  every  two  years  thereafter. 

4.  Tbe  firat  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  gor- 
emment  on  tbe  first  Monday  of  December  after  their  election;  after  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

b.  The  iieiaioo  of  tho  board  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  bat  one  at 


■ball  be  held  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when,  npon 
(be  recommendation  of  two-thirds  of  the  board,  tbe  govenior  may  order  a  special 

6.  The  board  of  education  sball  appoint  a  secretaiy,  who  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  npon  bim  by  the 
board  and  the  lawn  of  the  State.  Tbey  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  published  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  journals  of 
tbe  general  assembly. 

7.  All  mlea  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  shall  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  board,  and  when  so  made,  published,  and  distributed,  they  shall 
have  tbe  force  and  effect  of  law. 

8.  Tbe  board  of  educslion  shall  have  full  power  aud  antbority  to  legislate  and 
make  all  oeedful  rules  and  rogutations  in  relation  to  common  schools  and  other  ed- 
ucational instiluiions  that  are  instituted :  to  rucoive  aid  from  the  school  or  univer- 
sity fund  of  this  State;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  bo 
altered,  amended,  or  repcalpd  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  when  so  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board  of  education. 

9.  Tbe  governor  of  tho  State  shall  be,  tx  officio,  a  member  of  said  board. 

10.  Tbe  board  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  or  make  appropriations  of 
money.    Their  contingent  expenses  shall  be  provided  for  by  (he  general  assembly. 

11.  The  Stale  university  shall  be  established  at  one  place,  without  branches  at 
any  other  place,  and  the  university  fund  shall  be  applied  to  that  iastitution  and 

13.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  yonths  of 
tbe  State,  through  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  such  schools  shall  be  or- 
ganized and  kept  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.  Any 
district  failing,  for  two  consecutive  years,  to  organize  and  keep  up  a  school,  aa 
aforesaid,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  school  fund. 

13.  l^he  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  each  recdve  the  same  per 
diem  during  the  time  of  their  session,  and  mileage  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from, as  members  of  (he  generiil  usseiiibly. 

14.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  cou9lilulon<iuonim  f.ir  the  Iran  a  actio  in>f  busi- 
ness ;  but  uo  mil'.  re[r"l"fion.  or  Inw  fnr  the  government  of  coiuuioti  scboo!^.  or 
other  educntiiinHl  irHtiiiiiioii-,  shall  pass  without  the  concurroncc  of  a  majority  of 
all  tho  members  •■(  i]f  tiunrd.  H-liicb  shall  be  expressed  by  the  yeas  and  nays  c 
■' -"--'passoai'.     '^' -    -•      '    "  -  --    '.■--.---1-.--..-    ..->-!.  J. 
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tion,  and  provide  for  the  educational  interest  of  the  State  in  any  other  manner  tibat 
to  them  ahall  seem  best  and  proper. 

SECOND.— SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

8ec.  1.  The  educational  and  school  funds  and  lands  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State. 

3.  The  .university  lands,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  all  moneys  belongingto 
said  fund,  shall  be  a  permanent  fundf  for  the  eole  use  of  the  State  university.  The 
interest  arising  from  the  same  shall  be  annually 'appropriated  for  the  support  and 
benefit  of  saia  universiU'. 

3.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultuial  improvement  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or 
disposed  of,  ana  the  ^ye  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States, 
unaer  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  tJbe 
several  States  of  the  Union,  approve  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forly-one,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  cued 
without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  has  been  or  mav  hereafter 
be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 
and  such  other  means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  Inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throu^out  the  State. 

4.  The  money  whicn  may  have  been  or  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  eauiva- 
lent  for  exemption  from  militarv  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeos  of  all  fines  collected 
in  the  several  counties  for  any  breacn  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  ap* 
plied,  in  the  several  counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid,  or  fine  collected,  among 
the  several  school  districts  of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths 
subject  to  enumeration  in  such  districts,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  pro- 
vide. 

5.  Tlie  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reserved  or 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persoils,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
m  the  university,  and  the  funds  accnung  from  the  rents  or  sales  of  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent 
fond,  tlie  interest  of  which  shall  oe  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  such  gpr'ant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon 
ss  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  secu- 
xi^  of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

6.  The  financial  agents  of  the  school  funds  shall  be  the  same  that,  by  law,  re- 
enve  and  control  the  State  and  county  revenue  for  other  civil  purposes,  xmder  such 
regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

7.  The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  mmntenance  of  common  schools  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general 
•Bsembly. 

WISCONSIN. 

Occupied  by  far  traders  in  1 670.    Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1836. 
Area,  53,924  square  mfles.    Admittted  as  a  State  in  1848. 

POPULATION. 

1840 30,945||1850 305, 391 1|  1861 775,881 

Article  tenth  of  its  constitution  pertains  to  education. 
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ARTICLE  Z.— EDVCATIOtl. 
Sec.  I.  ThegnpeiTuion  of  pablicinstTuctionsball  be  TMted  iaastate  aaperin- 
tandent  and  such  othei  offlcors  as  the  leEislftture  ihtUl  direct.  The  state  snperiD- 
teudent  shall  be  choseD  by  the  qualified  electoni  of  tbe  State,  in  snch  manner  m 
the  lerielalure  shall  provide:  his  poirers,  duties,  and  compensation  afaall  be  pre- 
■eribed  b?  law :  PrmiiUd,  That  lii«  c«iDpen«aUon  shall  not  exceed  the  anm  of 
twelve  buDdred  dollars  annvallv. 

2.  Tbe  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  maj  be  granted  bj  the 
United  StAtes  to  this  State  for  edncational  parposes.  (except  Uie  landa  beretofora 
granted  for  the  pnrposee  of  suniversitj,)  and  all  moo eys  and  the  dear  proceeds  of 
all  propertj  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  bj  forfeitare  or  escheat,  and  all  luoaeTs 
wfaicb  maj  be  paid  as  an  egaivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  aud  the 
clear  proceeds  of  alt  fines  collecled  in  tbe  several  comities  for  any  breacb  of  the  pe- 
nal laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  ^ant  to  the  State,  where  tbe  nurpoees 
of  snch  f^nt  are  not  speciSed,  aod  the  five  handred  thousand  acres  oi  land  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  pTavisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre- 
emption rights,"  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred aod  forty-one,  and  also  the  Gve  per  eentuia  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  which  the  Stale  shall  become  entitled  on  her  admission  into  tbe  Union,  (if 
Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of  Che  two  grants  lost  mentioned,) 
■hairbe  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  schoul  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  and  all  other  revenues  derived  from  tbe  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively 
awlied  to  tbe  following  objects,  to  wit: 

1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school  dilttict, 
And  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

S.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  acade- 
misfl  and  normal  schools,  and  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

3.  Tbe  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  eatabhsbment  of  district  schools, 
which  shall  bo  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable  :  aud  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  chari^  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years  ; 
and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  annually,  fbr  the  sup- 
port of  commou  schools  thereiu,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received 
Dj  Bucb  town  or  city  reapectivety  for  school  purposes  liom  the  income  of  tbe 
■chool  fund. 

5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  amon^  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  therein,  in  some  just  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resi- 
dent therein,  between  the  ai^s  of  four  and  twenty  years;  and  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  from  the  school  fund  to  any  city  or  town,  for  the  year  in  which  said 
city  or  town  shall  fijl  to  riuse  such  tax,  nor  to  any  school  district  for  tbe  year  in 
which  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least  three  months. 

6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  Stale  university, 
at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  Slate  government,  and  fur  connecting  with  the  same 
ftom  time  to  time  such  colleges  in  difForenI  parte  of  the  State  as  the  interests  of 
education  may  require.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  bereafter 
be  granUid  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  nnivers  y,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  "university  fund,"  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  (o  the  support  of  the  State  uoiversity ;  and  no  secta- 
rian instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

7.  The  secretary  of  stale,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  shall  coostitnte  aboard 
nen  for  the  sale  of  tbe  school  and  nmversity  lauds,  and  for  tbe  invest- 

ttiou  of  nil  liufiiucsa  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  Ihvir  >)ffice. 
•e  made  by  law  for  the  sole  of  all  school  and  nniversity  lands, 
alter  thev  ahall  have  been  sppraisrd  ;  and  when  any  portion  of  such  Inuda  shall  be 

--1J  — 1  •! '•■ue  money  shall  not  bo  pud  at  tlie  time  of  the  sole  (he  com- 

»  «M<tri^  by  mortgage  upon  the  land  sold,  for  the  sum  re- 

'\  wven  per  cent,  iolorest  thereon,  payable  annually  ut  (he  of- 

Tbe  catDmissioneTB  shall  be  authoriied  to  execute     food 
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aDd  sufficiont  conyejance  to  all  purchasers'  of  such  lands,  and  to  discharf^e  any 
mortg^;^  taken  as  security,  when  the  sum  due  thereon  shall  have  been  paid. 
The  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  withhold  from  sale  any  poition  of  such 
lands  when  they  shall  deem  it  expedient ;  and  shall  invest  all  moneys  arising 
from  the  sale  of  such  lands,  as  well  as  all  other  university  and  school  funds,  in 
such  manner  as  the  le&^islature  shall  provide,  and  sjfiall  ^ve  such  security  for  the 
£uthful  performance  of  their  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Settled  in  1769  by  the  Spanish.  Area,  155,500  square  miles.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1850. 

POPULATION. 

1860 92,59711 1860 397,994 

Its  constitution  of  1849  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  IX.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  le^slature  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  o£Bce  for  three  years,  and  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
legislature  may  direct. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all 
land  that  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of 
schools,  which  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  g^nted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D. 
1841 ;  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a 
will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of 
lands  in  this  State,  shall  h^  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

3i.  The  legislature  shall  pro'^de  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
sdiool  shall  be  kept  up  ana  supported  in  each  district  at  least  three  months  in  every 
Tear ;  and  an^  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  lund  during  such  neg- 
lect. 

4.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted  by 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  a  univer- 
sity ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other 
Morce  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university,  with  such  branches 
M  the  public  convenience  may  demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
irts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  mav  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for 
the  improvement  emd  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

MINNESOTA. 

Explored  by  French  traders  in  1659.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
m  1849.  Area,  81,259  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1858. 
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PotULATIDN. 
1850 \ 6,077||1860 172,413 

Article  eighth  of  the  constitution  relates  to  school  fandB»  education, 
and  Bcience. 

ARTICLE  Vra.— SCHOOL  FUNDS,   EDUCATION,   AND  SCIENCE. 

Sec.  1 .  The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  ^vemment  depending  mainly  upon 
the  intelligenco  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  u^te  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State  shall  remain  a 
perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said  lands  may 
be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ;  but  the 
lisnds  of  the  greatest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first :  Provided^  That  no  portion  of 
said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  in* 
trusted  to  this  State,  in  each  township,  for  educational  purposes,  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or 
sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout 
the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  proviBions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with 
the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the  State. 

4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  bv  existing  laws, 
is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  iqimunities,  franchises,  and  endowments 
heretofore  granted  or  conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  universitv, 
and  all  lands  which  may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress,  or  other  donations  K>r 
said  university  purposes,  shim  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  thia  section. 

OREGON. 

Explored  by  the  Spanish  in  1775.     Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1848.     Area,  95,274  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1859. 

POPULATION. 

1850 12,093111860 52,405 

The  constitution  of  1857,  still  in  force,  provides  in  this  language  for 
education : 

ARTICLE  Vni. — EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec.  1 .  The  governor  shall  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  his  pow- 
ers and  duties,  in  that  capacity,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but 
after  the  term  of  five  years  trom  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  legislative  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  su- 
perintendent, to  provide  for  his  compensation,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 
^  The  prooeeos  of  all  the  lands  which  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  to 
iftte  for  educational  purposes,  (excepting  the  lands  heretofore  ramted  to  aid 
SftabliBhment  of  a  university ; )  all  the  moneys  and  clear  proceeos  of  all  prop- 
Ueh  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  all  moneys  which  may 
I  as  exemption  from  military  duty ;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts,  devises  and 
I  made  by  any  person  to  the  State  for  common  school  purposes ;  the  nro- 
iiU  jpnfoij  granted  to  the  State  when  the  purposes  of  such  grant  snail 
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not  be  stated ;  all  tbe  pirooeeds  of  the  five  handred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  which 
thii}  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An  act  to 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  toe  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  ^ant  pre-emption 
ngbts,"  approved  the  fourth  of  September,  164] ;  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  which  this  State  shall  become 
entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  if  Congress  shall  consent  to  such  ap- 
propriation of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  and 
irreducible  fund,  to  be  called  the  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common 
schools  in  each  school  district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appara- 
tus therefor. 

3.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form and  general  system  ot  common  schools. 

4.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

5.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  university  funds,  or 
.of  tbe  interest  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  expended  until  the  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  unless  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  the  consent  of  Congress  for  common  school  purposes. 

KANSAS. 

Area,  78,418  square  miles.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  December,  18*59.  Population  in  1860, 
107,206. 

The  provision  for  education  in  its  constitution  is  in  these  words  : 

ARTICLE  VI. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  gen 
eral  supervision  of  the  common  school  funds,  and  educational  interests  orthe 
State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  duty  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

6ec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
fcientiOc,  and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade  embracing  normal,  preparatory,  collegi- 
t:e,  and  university  departments. 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  thafhave  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  and  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  five  hundred  thou- 
tand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing 
tbe  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved 
September  4,  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will, 
lod  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this 
State,  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  bo  a  perpetual  school 
fond,  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all 
the  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide  by 
tix  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
Kbools. 

Sec*.  4.  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed  annually,  by 
Older  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  thereon  to 
the  treasurers  of  the  several  school  districts,  in  equitable  proportion  to  the  num- 
brr  of  cbildren  and  youth  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  live  and  twenty- 
yeaiB :    Provided^  That  no  school  district  in  which  a  common  school  has  not 
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been  maintained  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  snch  funds. 

Sec.  5.  The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale  shall  be  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  but  subject  to  a  revaluarion  every 
&Ye  years ;  they  may  be  leased  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five,  at  a  rate  established  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  All  monev  whicn  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty ;  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays,  ownership  of  which  shall 
vest  in  the  taker  up  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money  is  fined, 
or  fines  collected,  to  tne  support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment,  at  some  eligible 
and  central  point,  of  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural  department.  All  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Stat<> 
for  the  support  of  a  State  universitv,  and  all  other  grants,  donations,  or  bequests, 
either  by  tne  State  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purpose,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund  to  be  called  the  **  University  fund,*'  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec.  8.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  common 
school  or  university  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management 
and  investment  of  the  school  funds.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Area,  23,000  square  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862. 

Population  in  1860,  393,234. 
The  constitution, as  amended  February  18, 1863, has  the  following: 

ARTICLE  X. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  All  money  accrumg  to  this  State  being  the  proceeds  of  forfeited, 
delinquent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of  lands  heretofore  sold  for  taxed, 
and  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed  or  sold  to  others 
tham  this  State ;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  this  State 
for  die  purpose  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  such  gprants,  devises,  or 
bequests  are  not  specified ;  this  State's  personal  share  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia,  whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money, 
Bto<^,  or  other  property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  all 
persons  who  may  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lands : 
the  proceeds  of  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corporation 
hereafter  created ;  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty ;  and  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by 
Uie  legislature  for  the  purpose,  shall  bo  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  the 
school  fund,  and  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
in  the  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State ;  and  the 
interest  thereof  shall l)e  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  through- 
oat  the  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of  such  inter- 
est remaining  unexpended  at  toe  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to,  and  re- 
main a  part  of,  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  establish- 

Toaak  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.    They  shall  provide 

*ht  rapport  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  in- 

IuknI  fimdf  the  net  nroceeds  ot  all  forfeitures,  confiscations,  and  fines 

')  tJds  State  under  tne  laws  thereof,  and  by  general  taxation  on  persona 

'  or  otherwise.    They  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township, 

*aril7  of  die  people  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required 

rft  of  ftee  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 

vfiiioii  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  and  prescribing  the 
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daUee  of  a  general  superintendent  of  £ree  achools  for  the  State,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  governor,  and  for  a  county  superintendent 
of  each  county ;  and  for  the  election  in  the  several  townships,  bj  the  voters  thereof, 
of  such  officers  not  specified  in  this  constitution  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out 
the  objects'of  this  article ;  and  for  the  organization,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  of  a  State  board  of  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  foster  and  encourage  moral,  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  aciicultural  improvement ;  they  shall,  whenever  it  may  bo  practicable,  make 
suitable  provisions  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  insane,  and  for  the  organization  of 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  education  in  the  Stats 
may  <lemand. 

NEVADA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  1864. 
Area,  283,500  square  miles.     Population  in  1863,  40,000. 
The  constitution  (1864)  provides  for  education  in  these  words : 

ARTICLE  XI. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  mining,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  moral 
improvement,  and  also  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
years  from  the  first  Monday  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  his  successor,  and  whose  duties  shall 
be  prescribed  bv  law. 

SEC.  2.  The  lec^islature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  each  school  district 
at  least  six  months  in  every  year,  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  a  school,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  sectarian 
character  therein,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  school 
fund  during  such  a  neglect  or  infraction,  and  the  legislature  mav  pass  such  laws 
as  will  tend  to  secure  a  general  attendance  of  the  children  in  such  school  districts 
upon  said  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  Ail  lands,  including  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  everr 
township,  donated  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  the  act  of  the  thirty-eighth 
Congress  to  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  Territorv  to  form  a  State  government, 
the  thirty  thousand  acres  of  public  lands  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-two,  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  Congress,  and  all  proceeds  of  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted 
or  apprcnpriated  by  tne  United  States  to  this  State,  and  also  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  ot  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
approved  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one :  Provided,  That  Congress  make 
provision  for  or  authorizes  such  division  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  herein  con- 
tained ;  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State  ;  all  of  such  per  cent,  as  may  be 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  sale  of  land ;  all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws 
of  the  State ;  aU  property  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  proceeds  derived  from  any  or  all  of  said  sources,  shall  be,  andf  the 
nme  are  hereby,  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  any  other  uses,  and  the  interest  thereon  shall, 
£pom  time  to  time,  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
■SGertained  numbers  ot  tne  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  in 
fte  diflerent  counties ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  fioating  land 
warranta  to  cover  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  for  tne  investment  of  all  proceeds  de- 
lived  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  in  United  States  bonds  or  the 
bonds  of  the  State :  Provided,  That  the  interest  only  of  the  aforesaid  proceeds 
ifeU  bo  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  any  surplus  interest  shall  be  added  to 
fte  principal  sum ;  And  provided  further.  That  such  portions  of  said  interest  as 
■ay  be  necessary  may  be  apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

&c,  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  uni 
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versity,  vtrhich  shall  embrace  departments  of  agricultare,  mechanic  arts,  and  min- 
ing, to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  establish  normal  schools  and 
Buch  difTerent  grimes  of  schools,  from  tne  primary  department  to  the 'university, 
as,  in  their  discretion,  they  may  deem  necessary ;  ana  all  professors  in  said  uni- 
versity or  teachers  in  said  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  shall  be  required  to  take 
and  subscribe  to  the  oath  as  prescribed  in  article  sixteen  of  this  constitution. 
No  professor  or  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  the  public  moneys  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 

Skc.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  other  means 
provided,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  university  and  common  schools : 
Provided^  That  at  tbe  end  of  ten  years  they  may  reduce  said  tax  to  one-quarter  of 
one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property. 

Skc.  7.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall,  for  the  first  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  constitute  a  board  of  regents  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
university  and  the  funds  of  the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided 
bv  law.  But  the  legislature  shall,  at  its  regular  session  next  preceding  tbe  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  boara  of  regents,  nrovide  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  and  define  their  duties.  ^ 

Src.  8.  The  board  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from  the  first 
funds  which  come  under  their  control,  immediately  organize  and  maintain  the 
said  mining  department  in  8u<^  manner  as  to  make  it  the  most  effective  and  use- 
fnl:  Prottdedj  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  donated  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  a  college  for 
the  benefit  of  agriciUture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  military  tactics,  shall 
be  invested  by  the  said  board  of  regents  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  named  departments  to  the  university,  as  set 
forth  in  section  four  above ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  that  if,  Uirough 
neglect  or  any  other  contingencv,  any  portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  shall  be  lost 
or  misappropriated,  the  State  of  Nevaaa  shall  replace  said  amount  so  lost  or  mis- 
appropriated in  said  fund,  so  that  the  principal  of  said  fund  shall  forever  remain 
undiminished. 

Sec.  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerate  in  any  school 
or  university  that  may  be  established  under  ibis  constitution 

NEBRASKA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Area,  63,300  square  miles.  Ad- 
mitted into  tbe  Union  March,  1867. 

Its  constitution  Las  the  following  article  on 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the' sale  or  other  disposition 
of  lands,  or  other  property  gpranted  or  intmstea  to  this  State  for  educational  and 
religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  tho 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  spedfic  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  bv 
taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund, 
will  secure  a  thoroug'h  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State  1  but  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  or  control 
of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  i.  The  university  lands,  school  lands,  and  all  other  lands  which  have 
been  acquired  bv  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  educational  or  school  porpoees,  shall  not  be  ahened 
or  sold  for  a  less  sum  than  five  dollars  per  acre. 
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REYISIOirS  OF  1867-'68. 


ALABA&IA. 


The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  constitutional  convention  assembled  at  Montgomery  on  the  5th 
day  of  November,  1867,  contains  the  following  provision : 

ARTICLE  XI.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  common  schools,  and  ofber  educational  institutions  of  the 
State,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  members  from  each  congressional 
district. 

The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board,  but  shall 
have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 

Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  he  shall  have  the  super- 
vision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
imposed  upon  hun  by  the  board  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  shall  be  elected 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor  of  the  State,  and 
receive  such  salary  as  may  be  lixed  by  law.  An  office  shall  be  assigned  him  in 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

Sbc.  3.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
nntil  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  After  the  first  election  under 
the  constitution  the  board  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  classes,  so  that  each 
dais  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  district.  The  seats  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  election,  so  that 
one-half  may  be  chosen  biennially. 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  except  the  superintendent, 
•hall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  congressional  districts  in  which 
they  are  chosen,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of 
Congress. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in  refer- 
ence to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  acts,  when  approved 
bj  the  governor,  or  when  re-enacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  board,  in  case  of  his 
disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  unless  repealed  by  the  general 
assembly. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish,  throughout  the  State,  in 
tach  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or  more 
iehools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  mav  attend  free  of  charge. 

Sec.  7.  No  rule  or  law  affecting  the  general  interest  of  education  shall  be  made 
hr  the  board  without  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  style  of 
•uacts  of  the  board  shall  be,  ''Be  it  enacted  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
fiCBta  of  Alabama." 

Sbc.  &  The  board  of  education  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
■ame  and  style  of  the  Board  of  Education  ot  the  State  of  Alabama.  Said  board 
•hall  also  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  and,  when  sitting  as  a 
board  of  regents  of  the  university,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the  president  and 
the  faculties  thereof. 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
legents,  but  shall  have  no  vote  ill  its  proceedings. 
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The  constitution  of  1857  says : 

ARTICLE  K. — ^PIRST.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  edacational  interest  of  the  State,  including  common  schools  and 
other  edncational  institutions,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  eda- 
cation,  which  shall  consist  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  board,  and  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  one  member  to 
be  elected  from  each  iudicial  district  in  the  State. 

2.  No  perspn  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said  board  who  shall  net  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twentj-iive  years,  and  shall  have  been  one  year  a  citizen  of  the 
State. 

3.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
district,  and  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  term'of  four  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  aualitied.  Aflor  the  first  election  under  this  constitution,  the 
board  shall  be  dividea,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  into  two  equal  classes,  and  the 
seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacatea  after  the  expiration  of  two  years ;  and  one- 
half  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  every  two  years  thereafter. 

4.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  first  Monday  of  December  after  their  election ;  after  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

5.  The  session  of  the  board  shall  De  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  but  one  session 
shall  be  held  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  two-thirds  of  the  board,  the  governor  may  order  a  special 
session. 

6.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
board  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings 
which  shall  be  published  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  journals  of 
the  general  assembly. 

7.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  shall  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  board,  and  when  so  made,  published,  and  distributed,  they  snail 
have  the  force  and  eflfect  of  law. 

8.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  le^slata  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  common  schools  and  other  ed- 
ucational institutions  that  are  instituted ;  to  receive  aid  from  the  school  or  univer- 
sity fund  of  this  State ;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  when  so  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board  of  education. 

9.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be,  tx  officio,  a  member  of  said  board. 

10.  The  board  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  or  make  appropriations  of 
money.    Their  contingent  expenses  shall  be  provided  for  bj  the  general  assembly. 

11.  The  State  university  shall  be  established  at  one  place,  without  branches  at 
any  other  place,  and  the  university  fund  shall  be  applied  to  that  institution  and 
no  other. 

12.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
the  State,  through  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  such  schools  shall  be  or- 

§anized  and  kept  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.    Any 
istrict  failing,  for  two  consecutive  years,  to  organize  and  keep  up  a  school,  as 
aforesaid,  may  bo  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  school  fund. 

13.  l^he  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  each  receive  the  same  per 
diem  during  the  time  of  their  session,  and  mileage  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from, as  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

14.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  no  rule,  regulation,  or  law  for  the  government  of  common  schools,  or 
other  educational  institutions,  shall  pass  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  expressed  by  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  final  passage.  The  style  of  all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  **  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  Iowa." 

15.  At  any  time  after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the 
geneial  assembly  shall  have  power  to  abolish  or  reorganize  said  board  of  educa- 
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8BCOND.— SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  SCHOOL  LAKD9I. 

Sec.  1.  The  eJncBtlonAl  and  echool  fuu^  and  Unds  shall  be  nnder  the  control 
Dd  msBBgiemeDt  of  the  ^ncral  assembly  of  this  State. 

S.  The  oniTenilj  lands,  and  the  proceDda  tlicreor,  aiid  all  inoneji  boionginc  to 
kid  fand,  shall  be  a  pennanent  liind  for  tbo  pole  use  of  the  Statu  uuivBrBily.  The 
Ueraat  arising  from  ibe  same  aliatl  be  Bnouallj  appropriated  for  the  anpport  and 
•DiAl  of  aud  mtiTEni^r- 

3.  Tbe  general  oaBemblj  shall  eni^onrkge,  by  all  anitable  means,  the  pramotion 
•f  intcUectnal,  icienlific,  moral,  and  af-ricnltural  improvemeot.     The  proceeds  of 

hrad*  ttwt  bav«  been,  or  hereafter  may  bo,  granted  by  the  United  Statea  to  this 
rt»  for  ibo  lupport  of  schoola,  which  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or 
dbvowd  of.  and  the  Eve  hnndri^d  thntisand  acrea  uf  land  granted  to  the  new  Btatea, 
aaOBr  an  act  of  Congas  dislnbutin?  tha  pioc«cda  of  the  public  lauds  among  the 
■vreral  States  of  the  CnJon,  approviM  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tbouaond  eight 
biudrvd  and  tbrty-on?,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  hare  died 
'trithoot  leavinft  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  has  been  or  mar  hereafter 
he  gisuled  bj  Congicss  on  Ibe  sole  of  laods  in  this  State,  sball  be  auu  ntmiun  a 
peipetoal  fund,  Ibe  inlcresl  of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 
and  BDcb  other  means  as  the  geonral  assembly  may  provide,  shall  bo  inviolably 
•ipproprialed  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

4.  The  money  wbicb  may  have  been  or  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equiva- 
tml  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  alt  fines  collected 
Is  the  several  counties  for  any  ureaco  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  ap- 
|4i>d.  in  ihe  aevpral  counties  in  which  such  mooey  is  paid,  or  fine  collected,  among 
ne  aeverml  school  districts  of  said  counties,  in  |iroporlion  to  the  number  of  yonths 

■     "  ■  -  -'  *     ■     or  the 


tUa. 
S.  The  ^imeral 


shall  lake  a 
lands  as  have  been,  oi 
puitod  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  tu  this  »tatc,  lor  me  naa 
"( Ifae  anivetsily,  end  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sales  of  such  lauds,  or 
'roa  my  other  souree  for  tbo  parpose  af,>reBaid,  shall  he  and  remun  u  permanent 
itnA,  ikic  intcrcBt  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  eiiid  univi.'riiity  for 
th  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arta  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  tha 
Iraiof  such  grant,  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon 
*>  HIT  bs,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  pcnnaucut  secu- 
%  of  the  funds  of  tiud  university. 

D-  The  financial  agents  of  the  school  funds  shall  be  the  same  that,  by  law,  re- 
vive aod  control  the  State  and  county  revenue  for  other  civil  purposea,  under  such 
Tlalions  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
The  money  sii^ect  to  the  supportandmajntenanca  of  common  schools  sball  bo 


WISCONSIN. 
Occupied  by  for  traders  in  1670.    Organized  ita  a  Territory  in  1836. 
ilea,  53,924  Bt^oftre  miles.     Admittted  as  a  State  iu  1S43, 

POPULATIOS. 

1840 30,945111850 305,391  ||  1801 775,881 

Article  tenlb  of  ita  conetitaUon  pertaina  to  education. 
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ARTICLE    X.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  snpemsioD  of  public  instractlon  shall  be  Tested  in  a  state  superin- 
tendent  and  such  other  officers  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.  The  state  superiii'* 
tendeut  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  shall  provide ;  his  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  shall  be  pre- 
Bcribed  by  law :  Provided,  That  nis  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annually. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (except  the  lands  heretofore 
granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  university, )  and  all  moneys  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  property  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  all  moneys 
which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  militaiy  duty,  and  the 
clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  pe- 
nal laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  gprant  to  the  State,  where  the  purposes 
of  such  grant  are  not  specified,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
whidi  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  *^  An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  tne  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre- 
emption rights,**  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred  and  forty-one,  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  which  the  State  shall  become  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  (if 
Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned,) 
shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  school  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  and  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  following  objects,  to  wit : . 

1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school  district, 
and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

2.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  acade- 
mies and  normal  schools,  and  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools, 
which  shall  bo  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable ;  and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ; 
and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  annually,  for  the  sup- 

Eort  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received 
y  such  town  or  city  respectively  for  school  purposes  from  the  income  of  the 
school  fund. 

5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  therein,  in  some  just  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resi- 
dent therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  and  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  from  the  school  fund  to  any  city  or  town,  for  the  year  in  which  said 
city  or  town  shall  f^l  to  raise  such  tax,  nor  to  any  school  district  for  the  year  in 
which  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least  three  months. 

6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  university, 
at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  and  for  connecting  with  the  same 
from  time  to  time  such  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  the  interests  of 
education  may  require.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  univers  y,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetuaLfiind,  to  be  called  the  ''university  fimd,**  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State  university ;  and  no  secta- 
rian instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

7.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

8.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  sale  of  all  school  and  university  lands, 
after  thev  shall  have  been  appraised ;  and  when  any  portion  of  such  lands  shall  be 
sold,  and  the  purchase  money  shall  not  be  paid  at  tne  time  of  the  sale,  the  com- 
missioners shall  take  security  by  mortgage  upon  the  land  sold,  for  the  sum  re- 
maining unpaid,  with  seven  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  payable  annually  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  treasurer.    The  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  execute    good 
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and  9uQici<^iil  eouvejaaeo  to  nil  pnrchimenr  at  nuch  laods,  snd  to  dtscborj^  miy 
■nurtgitsoa  aken  aa  secnrity,  wbi'n  tbo  sum  dai^  iliereoa  shnll  lisvo  bt.'en  paid. 
Tbe  commUBLODen  sluill  have  power  to  witbbuld  Trom  sale  any  ponioa  ofsach 
*  lands  nhcD  thoy  shall  deom  It  eKpcflicot ;  and  Hball  laveat  all  moncya  ariBbg 
from  the  iikla  of  euoh  lands,  as  well  ta  nil  other  univeraity  and  school  funds,  In 
«ucb  uuiDncr  as  the  legislature  shall  pruvidu,  and  sliall  give  sach  security  for  ilie 
fiulhful  perfomiODcs  of  their  duUcs  as  may  l>o  required  by  law. 

CALIFORKIA. 
Settled  in  1769  by  the  Spanish.     Aren,  IdS.SOO  squaro  milca.     Ad- 
mitted into  the  TJnioii  in  1850. 

POPULATION. 


Ila  constitution  of  1S49  ban  the  followiag  : 


.  Tbo  Tu^slatare  shall  provide  for  tliy  election  by  the  people  of  a  supcr- 
11  of  pablic  instmotion,  who  ibull  hold  his  office  for  tbree  years,  iiud  whose 
''■U  ha  ptvacribed  by  Uw,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
_  «  may  direct. 

H  legiilalure  shall  encourage,  by  all  auitahle  meani,  tbo  promotion  of  id- 
ri,  Mlemific  moral,  and  agricultural  Improvement.  Tbo  proceeds  of  nil 
U  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  far  tbo  support  of 
t,  irtiicB  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the  Eve  hundred  tiiouaand  ncrea  of 


will  w  Mr,  and  abio  such  per  cent,  on  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  salt  of 
Uuli  in  iht*  State,  shall  hf  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
plkarwitll  all  the  renl^  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  luglsla- 
ton  majr  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
MhoDls  ihrunghont  the  State. 

X  The  Irnsbtnn:  sbati  provido  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
i^l  shalllte  kept  op  and  supported  in  each  district  at  least  tbree  moutbs  in  every 
IW:  and  any  scbool  district  neglecting  to  beep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may 
nd^ivpil  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  diiriug  such  neg- 

i.  TIh)  le^slature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
ii^lliaa  uf  snch  lands  as  have  been  or  may  bereafler  be  reserved  or  granted  by 
tin  Coiled  Stolcsi.  or  any  person  or  persons.  lo  tbe  Stale  far  tbo  ose  of  n  nnlver- 
'ij:  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  reuts  or  eale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  otber 
Mam  (or  the  ptirpaae  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  pormoncul  fund,  tbi>  intcr- 
•H  itf  irhicli  shoU  be  applied  to  tbe  support  of  said  uaivorsity,  with  iiucb  branches 
Mike  public  convenience  may  demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  tbe 
iRi  aad  actciicns,  aa  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  It  sbnil 
W  Iha  duly  of  the  Wlstalure.  as  soon  as  may  be.  lo  provide  eSoctuol  meouB  for 
Aa  HqimvcaHmt  mm  permanent  seuurity  of  the  fimd«  of  said  universilf. 

MINMESOTA. 
Explorvd  by  French  traders  in  1659.     Organised  as  a  TcrrilorV  in 
b  1S49.     Area,  81,259  Bqiiare  miles.     Admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1&S& 
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Pot»ULATION. 

1850 '. 6,077||1860 172,413 

Article  eighth  of  the  constitution  relates  to  school  funds,  education, 
and  Bcience. 

ARTICLE  Vm. — SCHOOL  FUNDS,   EDUCATION,   AND  SCIENCE. 

Sec.  1 .  The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  TOvemment  depending  mainly  npon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  auty  of  the  leg^ature  to  establish 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State  shall  remain  a 
perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said  lands  may 
be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ;  but  the 
Ittuds  of  the  greatest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first :  Provided,  That  no  portion  of 
said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  in* 
trusted  to  this  State,  in  each  township,  for  educational  purposes,  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or 
sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout 
the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  five  aud  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  orisrinal  grants  or  appropriations. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with 
the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the  State. 

4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existing  laws, 
is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  iinmunities,  franchises,  and  endowments 
heretofore  granted  or  conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  university, 
and  all  lands  which  may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congrass,  or  other  donations  K>r 
said  university  purposes,  shaU  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section. 

OREGON. 

Explored  by  the  Spanish  in  1775.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1848.     Area,  95,274  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1859. 

POPULATION. 

1850 12,09311  I860 52,405 

The  constitution  of  1857,  still  in  force,  provides  in  this  language  for 
education : 

ARTICLE  vm. — EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec.  1 .  The  governor  shall  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  his  pow- 
ers and  duties,  in  that  capacity,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but 
after  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  legislative  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  su- 
perintendent, to  provide  for  his  compensation,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 

2^  The  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  which  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  to 
this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (excepting  the  lands  heretofore  granted  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  university ; )  all  the  moneys  and  clear  proceeds  of  all  prop- 
erty which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  all  moneys  which  may 
be  paid  as  exemption  from  military  duty ;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts,  devises  and 
bequests  made  by  any  person  to  the  State  for  common  school  purposes ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  property  granted  to  the  State  when  the  purposes  of  such  grant  snail 
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it  be  Btaled :  all  fhe  [rrseaeda  of  tbe  firr  hundred  tliouesud  octpb  oF  land  Id  wliich 

UStnle  U^dIiiIpiI  bj  thv  p  oti^inog  of  an  n  i  of  Congnwiseutitliii  "Au  act  (o 

ipropriala  Ihe  proceed*  ol  tho  «bI  «  o   tl  b  |  u1 1      nuJn  and  to  erant  [ire-umplioa 

l(g:bt«,"  approved  the  fouTtI  ol  S  II  \    ko  the  five  per  ceu tain  of 

the  net  prooec da  of  the  sales  of  t  )   this  Slate  hIisII  become 

Wililled  on  her  sdniisslon  mtu    I  uhall  Lonseut  to  such  ap- 

iprialioD  of  the  two  irrnata  In.  l  apart  as  a  sepanle  and 

^dncible  fund,  to  be  colled  Ih  I   ibe  nterest  of  whicli,  ta- 

Kiber  with  nil  otiier  rerenuBt  d  n  cd  f  n  tl  s  1  u  I  landi  n  ondonrd  )d  this  eec- 
n.  shall  be  e3clusiTel7  applied  to  tho  support  and  DiauileDance  of  comiuou 
■eboiils  in  each  school  district,  and  tbu  purchase  of  suitable  librotieB  and  oppoia- 
■"~ui  therefor. 

3.  The  tvfn>lBtive  assenibly  shall  provide  b;  law  for  the  eetablishment  of  a  tmi- 
nn  and  ^nnsl  sjsteiu  ot  commou  schools, 

4.  ProrisioD  shall  be  msde  by  law  for  the  dislribntiOD  of  the  inooine  of  the  com- 
on  acbocd  rand  among  the  set-eral  counties  of  this  State,  io  proportion  to  the 
amber  of  cblldien  rraidont  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  yesrs. 

6.  Tho  giOTemor,  swreiaiy  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitntt  a  board 
'  commi^ODer*  for  the  sale  of  school  and  univcraity  lands,  and  for  ibe  invest- 


of  Ihe  fiuids  arising  therefrom  ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  bo  such 

"red  by  Ian      "■'■"■■-  .    ^  ..         .        ..     ,     , 

liiig  iharel        ,  ^  ,  _ 

the  adoption  of  this  conslitutioD,  unices  the  aaroe  shnll  be  othertvise  dis- 


nMy  be  prescribed  by  law :  Pretidtd,  Thai  Do  part  of  the  university  fundi 


tbe  Interest  arisiiig  iharefram,  shall  be  expendM  antll  the  period  of  ten  years 
'}ptionor ibis  conslitutiiiD,  unices  the  aaroe  shnll  be  <:'' 
uie  consent  of  CoD|;rcss  for  common  Bchoul  pnrposcs. 

KANSAS. 
Area,  76,4 18  eqnare  tnilee.     Organiaed  as  a  Territory  in  1854      Ad- 
ailied   iato  tlie    Uaion  in    December,  18.^9.     Population  in    1860, 
107,206. 
The  proviaioD  for  education  ia  ita  constitutioa  is  in  theee  words : 

, — EDUCATION. 


Sectios  1.  Tlic  State  lupeiintendent  of  public  instmction  shall  have  the  gen 
•nl  (Qpcrrision  of  the  common  school  funds,  and  educational  intoieats  of  tbe 
S<«l«.  aud  perforui  such  other  duties  as  may  he  prescribed  by  Ian.  A  snpfriu- 
Inidail  of  public  instraciion  shall  bo  elected  in  each  county,  whose  term  of 
■flier  shkll  be  two  yeiuB,  and  whoso  duly  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed 
Iflair, 

See.  8.  The  legislature  shall  eacouroffe  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
•WiliGc,aiid  agncultnial  improvement  by  eslablisbinglauniform  system  of  com- 
■oi  trboul*,  and  »cbools  of  higher  gnde  embradng  normal,  preparatory,  collegi- 
tu,  mil  onWersitj  drpartmt^nls. 

Swt.  3.  The  pnKweds  of  all  lands  that  hare  bpan  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
I'nilsd  Slates  and  die  Stale  for  tbe  support  of  schools,  and  the  fivoliundrod  tbon- 
widarrMi  of  land  granted  to  tho  new  blates,  under  an  act  of  Congress  dlstribuliUK 
ttt  fr<Mv«d«  of  public  Inoils  among  tho  several  States  of  the  L'nion,  approved 
KftrnilNn'  4,  A.  D.  liXX,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will, 
u  laeb  nut  cent,  as  may  he  granted  by  Congress  ou  the  sale  of  Inudt  in  this 
iiata.  shall  b«  th?  cotntnou  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  sclionl 
^ti,  which  slum  not  be  dimiuisheil,  bat  the  interest  of  which,  together  wiih  all 
Aarmts  of  the  lands,  and  sach  otbrr  moans  as  the  legislature  may  providu  by 
U>  or  «theiwiM,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  comniou 

■^is. 

Sec.  i.  Tbe  income  of  the  Slate  school  fnnda  shall  ho  disbnraed  annnnlly,  by 
■*4>i  nf  tbe  Stale  snprriotendeut,  to  the  sovetal  county  treasnrors,  auit  thereon  to 
(W  irHHurcrs  nf  tbe  sevtrral  school  dinlricts,  in  equitable  proportion  to  the  num- 
^  iT  rliiMtPD  and  yooth  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  iwoDty- 
MBjmn:    Frotidtd,  Tliut  no  sihool  district  in  whiih  a  comuion  school  has  not 
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been  maintained  at  least  three  monthB  in  each  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  snch  funds. 

Sec.  5.  The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale  shall  be  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  but  subject  to  a  revaluation  every 
five  years ;  they  may  bo  lea»»d  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty* 
^ve^  at  a  rate  established  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty ;  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays,  ownership  of  which  shall 
vest  in  the  taker  up  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money  is  fined, 
or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment,  at  some  eligible 
and  central  point,  of  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural  department  All  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  StAtf* 
for  the  support  of  a  State  university,  and  all  other  grants,  donations,  or  bequests, 
either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purpose,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund  to  be  called  the  **  University  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  State  uuiversity. 

Sec.  6.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  common 
school  or  university  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management 
and  investment  of  the  school  funds.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Area,  23,000  square  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862. 

Population  in  1860,  393,234. 
The  constitution,  as  amended  February  18, 1863,  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  X. — education. 

Section  1.  All  money  accrumg  to  this  State  being  the  proceeds  of  forfeited, 
delinquent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of  lands  heretofore  sold  for  taxes, 
and  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed  or  sold  to  others 
than  this  State ;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  this  State 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  such  grants,  devises,  or 
bequests  are  not  specified ;  this  State's  personal  share  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia,  whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money, 
8to<^,  or  other  property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  all 
persons  who  may  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lands ; 
the  proceeds  of  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corporation 
hereafter  created ;  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty ;  and  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by 
iJie  legislature  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  sot  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  call^  the 
school  fund,  and  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
in  the  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State ;  and  the 
interest  thereof  shall  be  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of  such  inter- 
est remaining  unexpended  at  tne  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to,  and  re- 
main a  part  of,  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  They  shall  provide 
for  the  support  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  in- 
vested school  fund,  the  net  nroceeds  of  all  forfeitures,  confiscations,  and  fines 
accruing  to  this  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  by  general  taxation  on  persons 
or  property  or  otherwise.  They  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township, 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  support  of  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 

Sec.  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  and  prescribing  tbo 
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-AnliM  of  a  eeacral  snperinlendeat  of  free  schoola  for  tho  State,  wfaaee  tmn  of 
«ffice  ihnll  be  the  same  aa  tbat  of  (he  governor,  and  Tor  a  comity  superintendent 
bf  web  county ;  andfortheeleclioniii  the  gpTerol  townships,  l>yt(ieTotcrs  tLeieof, 
of  aucb  officpn  not  BpeviSed  in  this  constitatian  lu  niaj  be  ueixssarj  to  oarr;  oat 
the  obfoeti'uf  this  article ;  and  for  the  organization,  whenever  it  may  be  deeiueJ 
expednnl,  of  a  Stale  board  of  iustmction. 

Sejc.  4.  The  Jegislalure  shall  foater  and  encouTBKe  moral,  intellectnal,  srientidc, 
■nd  Bcricallural  improreiDeDt  i  the;  shall,  whenever  it  may  bo  practicable,  maki) 
•oilabli-  pniviaiODS  Tot  llie  blind,  mnte,  and  insane,  and  tor  the  organization  of 
•nch  institatioiiB  of  tearoiDg  us  the  best  inleresta  of  general  education  in  the  Stat« 
SIS  J  dvatand. 

NEVADA. 

Ofgnnued  as  a  Territory  in  1861.  Admitted  as  a  State  in  1864. 
Ana,  2S3.S0O  square  miles.     Population  in  18(33,  40.000. 

The  GODBtitation  ( 1864)  provides  for  education  in  these  words  : 

ARTICLE  XI.— EDUCATION. 

StcnoS  1.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  oil  nuilable  mpfinB,  the  promo- 
tloborilitiillwtual,  literary,  scientific,  mining,  uiGchanital.  agttcultural,  andmiirol 
imjuorenimt,  and  also  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people,  at  the  geuortil  elsc- 
Itoli,  of  a  BDperinlenilent  of  public  instruction,  vrhuee  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
jeois  from  the  first  Uomlay  of  Jannary,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
•ik]  until  tbe  election  and  qualificatioa  of  bis  successor,  and  whose  duties  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  leeialatuie  shall  provide  for  a  nnifomi  Hystem  of  common  scboaU, 
by  which  a  achoi^  ehnll  be  esEabliitbed  and  tnaintiiuod  in  each  school  district 
at  leBdt  six  months  in  every  year,  and  any  school  district  neglectioir  to  establish 
•nd  fuaintain  aach  a  school,  or  which  shall  allow  iustniclion  of  a  sectarian 
cbatacter  therein,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  sebool 
fnatl  •Inring  such  a  neglect  or  Infraclion,  and  the  le^luluie  mar  puss  such  laws 
ai  will  lena  to  lecure  a  general  attendance  of  the  children  iu  aoiji  acboul  district* 
apon  said  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands,  including  the  sixteenth  and  Ihirty-siith  sections  in  everr 
tuimiihip,  donated  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  the  act  of  the  thirty-eighth 
Caoerrss  lo  enable  tbe  poonle  of  Nevada  Territory  to  form  a  Stale  govemmeni, 
IhiQiirty  thousand  acres  ot  public  lands  granted  by  an  act  uf  Congress  approved 
JbIt  Hcoml,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-two,  for  each  senutor  and  representative 
ill  Voogmit,  and  all  proceeds  of  lands  lunt  have  been  or  may  be  horealiet  granted 
«  qipropTiaUtl  by  iha  United  Stales  to  this  State,  and  also  the  five  htmdred 
iWiand  acrni  of  hind  ^nied  to  the  new  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  dis- 
mliiiliDit  the  pn>«ccds  ot  the  public  lands  among  the  serera!  Stale*  of  the  Union, 
ttmrtd  A.  D.  eigiileen  hundred  and  forty-one :  ProButed,  That  Congress  maho 
piurisiaii  for  or  anthorlxes  such  division  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  heran  con- 
Wi»l',  all  Mtatea  that  may  escheat  to  the  State  ;  all  of  such  per  cent,  as  may  be 
fluErd  by  Coiiirrvss  in  the  sale  of  land;  all  fiuos  collected  under  the  penal  laws 
■'Un  State;  oil  property  given  or  bequeatbed  to  the  Stale  for  educational  pur- 
I«M>:  and  all  proceeds  derived  &om  any  or  alt  of  said  aourcee,  shall  be,  and  the 
mat  are  hereby,  solemnly  pledged  for  educailonul  purprnes,  and  shall  not  bs 
ttutAned  to  any  other  fund  for  any  other  uses,  and  the  interest  thereon  shall, 
ha  lima  to  timi',  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counliea  in  proportion  lo  the 
UBnalotO  numbers  of  the  persons  between  the  age-a  of  six  and  eighteen  years  In 
<k  dJbrtnl  counties ',  and  tbe  le^latnre  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  fioatinc  luud 
*KthnU  to  cover  the  aforoaaid  lands,  and  for  the  Investment  of  all  proceeds  de- 
'iinl  fruoi  any  of  (be  above- nieniloned  sources  in  United  States  bonda  or  the 
ln<U  uf  th«  State :  Praridtd,  That  the  interest  only  of  the  aforesaid  proceeds 
riall  b«  tumA  for  edncationul  purposes,  and  any  aurplua  Interest  shall  be  added  to 
tepdarlpal  nun;  A*d  pT<miied  farlhrr.  That  such  porliona  of  said  inwrest  oa 
^  be  naceiuary  aay  be  apportioned  for  the  inpport  of  the  State  nniversity. 
Ha  4.  Tbe  IrgisUture  shall  provide  for  tbe  ettabliahment  of  a  tital«  nni 
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versity,  which  shall  embrace  departments  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  min* 
ing,  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  hy 
law. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  establish  normal  schools  and 
such  different  grebes  of  schools,  from  tne  primary  department  to  the 'university, 
as,  in  their  dijcretion,  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  all  professors  in  said  uni- 
versity or  teachers  in  said  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  shall  be  required  to  take 
and  subscribe  to  the  oath  as  prescribed  in  article  sixteen  of  this  constitution. 
No  professor  or  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  the  public  moneys  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 

Skc.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  other  means 
provided,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  universitv  and  common  schools: 
Providedy  That  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  may  reduce  said  tax  to  one-quarter  of 
one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property. 

Skc.  7.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall,  for  the  first  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  aud 
qualified,  constitute  a  board  of  regents  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
university  and  the  funds  of  the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided 
bv  law.  But  the  legislature  shall,  at  its  regular  session  next  preceding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  board  of  regents,  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  and  define  their  duties.  ^ 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from  the  first 
funds  which  come  under  their  control,  immediately  organize  an  j  maintain  the 
said  mining  department  in  8U(^  manner  as  to  make  it  the  most  effective  and  use- 
ful: Provided,  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  donated  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  a  college  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  miUtary  tactics,  shall 
be  invested  by  the  said  board  of  regents  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  named  departments  to  the  oniversity,  as  set 
forth  in  section  four  above ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  that  if,  through 
neglect  or  any  other  contingencv,  any  portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  shall  be  lost 
or  misappropriated,  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  replace  said  amount  so  lost  or  mis- 
appropriatea  in  said  fund,  so  that  the  principal  of  said  fund  shall  forever  remain 
undiminished. 

Sec.  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerate  in  any  school 
or  university  that  may  be  established  under  4his  constitution 

NEBRASKA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Area,  63,300  square  miles.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  March,  1867. 

Its  constitution  Las  the  following  article  on 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  lands,  or  other  property  gpranted  or  intrustea  to  this  State  for  educational  and 
religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  bv 
taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund, 
will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State;  but  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  or  control 
of  any  part  of  the  school  fiinds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  university  lands,  school  lands,  and  all  other  lands  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  lerritory  of  Nebraska,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  educational  or  school  purposes,  shall  not  be  aliened 
or  sold  for  a  less  sum  than  five  dollars  per  acre. 
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BETISIOXS  OF  ISeX'^fiS. 


Tlje  constitution  of  tbe  State  of  Alnbamn,  »a  revised  and  amended 
if  ibe  conatitutional  convention  assembled  at  Montgomery  on  the  5tli 
iij  of  November,  1SG7,  contains  the  following  provision : 


SectioK  1.  The  common  schools,  nnd  oflier  Bdacationil  instilutionB  of  the 
Itle,  «hall  be  under  the  management  of  >  board  of  educalioii,  couiiiotiiif;  of  a 
Mpcriiitetideiit  of  pnblic  initructiun  aud  (wo  members  from  each  congressional 


Tbe  f>orcruor  of  the  Stale  ghuU  be  ei 
itn  DO  vole  in  iu  proceediugs. 

Bec  2.  Tbe  superiutendeDt  of  public 
■(•ducalioD,  And  have  the  ca«liu|;  vote 
lUon  of  the  public  schools  of  the  tiiate, 
iRpOoed  opou  him  b;  ihe  board  and  Ibo 


io  a  member  of  the  board,  i. 


t  shall 


g  the  mHuibera  of 


shall  be  piesidenl  of  the  board 
['me  ui  a  tie:  be  shall  hnve  tbe  super- 
id  perforin  such  other  duties  as  may  be 

™«  of  tlio  aiaK.     He  ahall  be  elected 

and  for  Ihe  same  leru)  as  thei  guveruor  of  tbe  SCalp,  and 
aesTe  vuch  tAiatJ  a»  ma;  be  fixed  by  \uvi.  An  oliice  shall  be  assigned  him  in 
k  n^bU  of  the  Stnte. 

Sec  n.  The  meuibers  of  the  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
UUI  tLcir  successors  shall  be  f^locted  nud  qualified.  After  Ihe  liist  election  aoder 
Ibt  evnatilnlioD  the  board  shall  be  dividL-d  into  two  equal  classes,  so  that  each 
lUw  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  district.  Tbe  seaU  uf  the  tiisl  claaa 
■bll  be  TBcaled  at  tbe  expiratioa  of  tvro  fears  from  the  duf  of  election,  so  that 
■M-half  mtj  be  rhosen  biennially. 

inc.  i.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  except  tbe  anpDrlulendent, 
fall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  eleclors  of  tbe  congressional  d;  "  ' 

ibej  tru  cliMen,  at  the  same  time  and  ir  ■' - 

CoiipM*. 

Btt.  ,T.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in  refar- 
nxtlnlliu  public  educational  tiistilDtions  of  the  Sidte,  Hod  its  acta,  w  ben  approved 
Wlba  governor,  or  when  re-eniicled  by  tivo-tbirdg  uf  the  board,  in  caaif  of  bis 
wppioval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  Un,  unless  repealed  by  the  geaetal 
■Kmbly. 

Sk.  U.  It  iLall  be  Ihe  duty  of  the  board  to  ealabliah,  throughout  the  State,  in 
■di  lowiiabip,  or  otiier  school  district  nhich  it  may  have  crbaled,  one  or  more 
lE^la,  at  which  all  tiie  children  of  the  State,  betwiMn  (he  ages  of  five  and 
>»nty.oit*  yean,  may  altfud  free  of  charge. 

StC.  7.  No  rate  or  law  affecting  the  general  Interest  of  education  shall  be  made 
qtbc  board  without  a  coucurreuce  of  a  maiaiily  of  its  members.  The  style  of 
w  teti  of  the  board  shall  be,  "  Be  it  eoBCtod  by  the  board  of  education  of  tbe 
Bug  of  Alabama." 

tec.  &  Tbt  board  of  education  shatl  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
Mas  add  siyla  of  Ihe  Board  of  Education  ol  the  State  of  Alabama.  Said  hoard 
■UU  alto  b*  a  board  of  regButa  uf  the  Stale  University,  and.  when  sitting  as  ■ 
Wd  of  ivgvnis  of  the  anlversily.  shall  have  power  to  appoiul  tbe  prciideut  and 
■b)  beoIUaa  thereof. 

IIb  ptuldeut  of  tlu  nnlveniiy  shall  bo  ti-nffieit 
■xftoto,  but  shall  bar*  no  vote  in  ils  proceedings. 


i 


a  a  member  of  tbe  board  of 
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Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  meet  annually  at  the  seat  of  ^yemment 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  assembly,  but  no  session  shall  continue  longer  than 
twenty  days,  nor  shall  more  than  one  session  be  held  in  the  same  year,  unless 
authorized  by  the  governor.  The  members  shall  receive  the  same  mileage  and 
daily  pay  as  the  members  of  the  general  assemble. 

Sec.  10.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  for  educatioual  purposes ;  of  the  swamp  lands,  and  of 
all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appropriated  bv  the  State  for 
like  purposes ;  and  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  wno  nave  died  without  leav- 
ing  a  will  or  heir;  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may 
be  increased  but  not  diminished,  and  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together 
with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  and  such  other  means  as 
the  general  assembly  may  provide,  sball  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational 
purposes,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  the  amount  accniing  from  the  above  sources,  one-fifth 
of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  12.  The  general  assembly  may  give  power  to  the  authorities  of  the  school 
distncts  to  levy  a  poll  tax  on  the  inlfabitants  of  the  district  in  aid  of  the  general 
school  fund  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  13.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  a  specific  annual  tax  upon  all  railroad, 
navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all  insurance  and 
foreign  bank  and  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  profits  of  foreign  bank  bills 
issued  in  this  State  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  persons,  which  shall  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  public  scnools. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  shall  appropriate  the  240,000  acres 
of  land  donated  to  this  State,  for  the  support  of  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of  Cou- 
nts passed  July  2,  1862,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  from 
the  sale  of  said  land  or  any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated 
for  such  purpose,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  coUe^  or  scnools,  and 
may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Alabama  tor  instruction  in 
agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith, 
and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  new  constitution  of  Arkansas,  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  at  an  election  held  March  13,  1868,  thus  provides  for  public 
education  in  Article  IX  : 

ARTICLE  K.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowled^  and  intelligence  among  all 
classes  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years ;  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
and  youths  therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever 
have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  2.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  assembly  shall  provide. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  receive  such  salary,  and  perform 
sach  duties,  as  shall  be  prescribed  bv  law. 

Sec  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  university, 
with  departments  for  iustructiou  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit. 


•  *  .    •   •    • 
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6ec.  4.  Th«  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  herenRer  maj  be  granted 
tj  th«  Uuili^  StateH  lo  this  State,  and  not  othecwise  uppropriat^d  by  the  United 
SUote*  or  thU  Stale :  aUo,  all  mines,  stocks,  bonda,  lands,  and  other  propurlj, 
WI1T  belonging  to  any  Tuud  for  purposes  of  education ;  also,  (he  net  proceeds  of 
AU  (oIm  of  land  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  tbis  Statu  hy 
U  or  from  sales  of  estrafs,  or  from  unclaimed  dividendi  or  dislribullve 
of  the  estsles  of  deceased  persons,  or  froni  fines,  penaltio!!,  or  forfeitures  ; 
any  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
kfterpaid  over  to  this  State,  (Congress  consenting;)  also,  all  the  grants,  gifts, 
W  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  nia;  be  made  to  this  State,  and  nut  other- 
appr-iprialed  b;  the  tetnis  of  the  ETsnt,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely 
If^  tmd  sacredtj  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund,  which  shall  be  the  corn- 
property  of  the  Stale  :  the  ancoal  income  of  which  fund,  together  with  one 

u  per  capita,  to  be  snnnally  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  this  Stale 

•rer  tte  ago  of  twenty-one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  orJinnry  annual  r< 

"■' ■      leceasary,  shall  be  fai  '  '  "  

e  schools  and  the  utii 

purposes  whatever. 

Set.  5.  No  part  of  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  invested  id  tlie  stacks  or 
Vmda  or  other  obligations  of  any  Slate,  or  any  connly,  city,  town,  or  corporation. 
IIm  Blocks  belonging  lo  any  school  fund  or  university  fnnd  shall  be  sold  in  such 
MJOoer  and  nt  such  time*  as  the  general  assembly  shall  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds 
Ikeieof.  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  Unds  or  other  properly  which  now 
klonn  or  may  beieafter  belong  to  swd  school  fbnd  may  be  invested  !□  (he  bunds 
gf  ihe  United  States. 

Sbc.  fi.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
hod  anleai  ■  free  sebool  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  leas  than  three 
aoiilbs  during  the  year  for  which  disiribution  thereof  is  made.  The  genprnl 
Hseiublv  sholl  reqaire  by  Uw  that  ev»ry  child  of  suiBcient  mental  and  phyalual 
lUlity  ihnll  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  live 
Mdugbieet)  yeora  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by  other 

nalain  a  free 

n  this  Stale, 

!.  by  levy- 

,     ,      ,  lunty,  township,  or  school  dis- 

be  deemed  proper. 

*"  ~;«iieral  assembly  shall,  b»  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  infriog- 
flghlB,  reduce  all  Unds.  moneys,  or  other  property  used  or  held 
MS  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State  into  the  public  school 

proviiind  for. 

9l  trovlsion  shall  also  be  made,  by  general  laws,  for  raising  such  sum 

~    '  "looer,  by  taxation  or  olherwise,  in  each  school  district,  as  may  be 

llu>  building  and  fumiahiug  of  a  sufficient  number  of  saitabie  school- 

9  aeoommodation  of  all  the  pupils  within  the  limits  of  the  several 


srz,' 


la  tlio  new  coDBtittiLioD  of  Florida,  adopted  by  the  c 
■WuilioD  Fi^bruarj  25,  1968,  ia  the  following  article  on  education  : 

AKTtCLB  niL— EDCCATIOH. 

itmvK  1.  It  is  tin  paramount  duly  of  the  Stale  to  make  ample  provision  for 
■■•limtioii  of  all  the  children  residing  within  its  borders,  without  distinction 

He.  v.  The  iFgislatOTO  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and 
ivUnntty,  ami  shall  provide  lor  the  liberal  mainlenance  of  the  same.  Instiuc- 
ttMiadMBttaaUtefiw. 
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Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  four  years,  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  suc- 
cessor. He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.    His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  iCThe  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  purchase  of 
smtable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor,  shall  be  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

llie  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  panted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes.  Donations  by  individuals 
for  educational  purposes.  Appropriations  by  the  State.  The  proceeds  of  lands 
or  other  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture.  The 
proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  State,  when  the  purpose  of  such  grant 
shall  not  be  speciHed.  All  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  exemption  from 
military  duty.  All  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  this  State.  Such 
portion  of  the  per  capita  tax  as  may  be  prescnbed  by  law  for  educational  par- 
poses.  Twenty«five  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are  now  or 
which  hereafter  may  be  owned  by  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  A  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  provided,  shall  be  levied 
and  apportioned  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  6.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  sacred  and  invio- 
late. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  common 
school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  ana  twenty -one  years. 

Sec.  8.  Each  county  shall  be  required  to  raise  annually  by  tax,  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  county  for  that  year  from  the  income  of  the  common  school  fund. 
Any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and  maintain  for  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year  such  school  or  schools  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  such  district 
shall  forfeit  its  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  during  such  neglect. 

Sec.  9.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attor- 
ney general,  shall  constitute  a  booy  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Florida.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president 
thereof.  The  duties  of  the  Doard  of  education  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

GEORGIA. 

On  the  11th  day  of  Mareh,  1868,  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Georgia  adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  provides  for  education  in 
Article  VI: 

article  vi.— education. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  provide  a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by 
taxation  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  The  office  of  State  school  commissioner  is  hereby  created.  He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  said  commissioner  a  competent  salary  and  necessary  clerks.  He  shall  keep 
his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  poll-tax  allowed  by  this  constitution,  any  educational  fund  now 
belonging  to  this  State,  except  the  endowment  of  and  debt  due  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, or  that  may  hereafter  be  obtained  in  any  way,  a  special  tax  on  shows 
•and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  spiritous  and  malt  liquors,  which  the  general 
assembly  is  hereby  authorized  to  assess,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  commutation 
for  militia  service,  are  hereby  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  common 
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Bcbools.     And  if  tl 


herela  iiiiiile  shall  al 


ertf  of  tbo  SMv  ss  may  bo  neresBar;  for  ihe  suppnr 
there  shnll  bu  esublUbed,  u  hood  oa  procticabln, 
eacb  school  dbirlc^t  id  ibU  Smte. 


The  cnnstitntioual  cunvcntion  adopted  n 
State  at  Lanislana  on  Murch  9,  186S.     TLi 


.<).imtioa  fur  tlie 


TITLE   VU.— rCBUC   EDUCATION. 

ARTIclb  1^  The  gcneml  uaembly  sball  estabiiih  at  least  one  free  public 
■duwl  in  Mcb  purioh  lErooghoQl  Ihe  tjlate,  aai  glitill  provide  fur  its  support  by 
tBxatioD  orutberwise.  Al)  ebilJren  of  this  Stale  between  tbejiuirs  of  six  (6)  and 
lirratf-one  (31)  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  or  other  iastitutions  of 
ItAmiof;  suntuned  or  established  by  the  State  ia  cummoii,  witboaC  dlstindian  of 
raoB,  color,  or  preTious  conditioD.  There  shall  be  do  aoparatB  scbouU  or  insliCu- 
liou  of  leuniag  estsbl  ished  exclusivelf  for  au.v  race  bjr  tbe  State  of  LouUiaua. 

Art.  136,  No  municipal  uarporalion  shall  iiiake  aaj  riila^  or  ri^rilatioas  can- 
■rai7  to  the  spirit  aud  iuteation  of  article  one  hunilred  and  thirlf-Iive.  (l:U.) 

AbT.  137.  There  sbalt  he  elected  b;  the  qualified  voters  of  this  State  a  superin- 
tendent of  pablic  educutioD,  who  shall  hold  bis  uffite  for  lour  years.  Ilia  duties 
aball  be  prescnbeJ  by  law.  Bad  he  shall  have  the  superviaiou  and  the  eeneral 
oonlrul  uf  all  public  schools  ibroug-hout  the  State,  tie  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
fiTfl  thousand  dollars  per  anituD],  payable  quarterly  on  his  otrn  warrant. 

Akt.  IJ8.  The  general  aiercisBH  Id  the  public  schools  shall  he  conducted  In  the 
Eoglish  lan^Aire. 

AJtT.  13!^.  The  proceed*  of  all  lauds  heretofore  granted  by  the  Uuilvd  States 
fertile  use  aud  support  of  public  schools,  and  of  all  landj  or  other  property  which 
■pay  hereafter  be  bequeathed  for  Ibat  purpose,  aad  of  all  lands  which  may  be 
fnoled  or  beqaeathed  to  the  Sute,  and  not  granted  or  bequeathed  eipressly  foe 
wij  other  putpose  which  may  hereafter  be  disposed  of  by  the  Stale,  aud  the  pro- 
cena  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  Co  which  the  Slate  may  be  eDlitled  by 
law,  shall  be  held  br  the  Stale  as  a  loan,  aud  shall  be  and  remain  a  purpeloal 
/dimI  oa  irbicb  the  Stale  shall  pay  an  annual  Interest  of  sli  per  cent.,  which 
inUnait,  wiib  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  this  Stale  by  tbo  Ualted 
Sum*,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  the  twenty-third,  eigliMen 
bmubed  and  ihlrty-siit,  and  the  tent  ol  the  unsold  land,  shall  bo  appropriated  to 
lbs  anpporl  of  such  schools  :  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inTiolabln, 

Akt.  14I>.  No  appropriation  shall  be  maae  by  the  Kotieral  assembly  for  the 
mppori  of  auy  private  school  or  any  private  instiiotion  of  learnint;  whaiever. 

AHT.  III.  Ona-half  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  poll-lax  herein  provided  for 
a^ll  bo  apprepnued  exclusively  to  the  supoun  of  the  free  public  avhooU  tbrougb- 
ow  ibe  Stale  and  tbe  university  of  New  Orieatu. 

Abt.  IVL  A  nnlversiiy  ahull  be  eitabtishod  and  maintained  itt  the  cUy  of  Nevf 
Orieaa*.  It  shall  be  cooipoaed  of  a  law.  a  medical,  and  a  collsgiats  department, 
aaeh  with  appropriate  faculties.  The  g«neral  assembly  shall  provide  by  Uw  for 
taWBaniialionand  maintenance;  Frot'nUd,  That  all  departments  uf  this  Insli- 
■wioB  of  ImminK  shall  be  open  in  common  to  all  studenu  capable  of  malriculnt. 
Ibc.  N«  lulea  ur  regulations  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees,  facullioi,  or  olbor 
■Amu  of  satd  institution  of  learning,  nor  shall  auy  laws  Iw  made  by  the  general 
amtmMj  Tiolatias  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  articles  nnder  this  title. 

Aht.  1-43.  Institalions  for  the  support  of  the  lusane.  the  education  and  support 
tl  ifce  blind  ami  Ihe  diiaf  and  dumb  shall  always  be  I'osturod  by  the  Stale,  aud  bo 
Mil|jMil  V)  such  ti>gulaliona  ■■  may  tie  prescribed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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MISSISSIPPL 

The  constitation  firamed  by  the  convention  which  met  at  Jackson, 
Janoarj^  7»  1868,  has  the  following  article : 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  stability  of  republican  form  of  ffovemment  depending^  mainly 
npon  the  intelligence  and  yirtne  of  its  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  lef^lature 
to  encouraee  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral 
and  agpricuTtural  improvements,  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
BcbooU,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  (5)  and 
twenty-one  (21)  years,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish  schools  of 
higher  grade. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  ,a  superintendent  of  public  education  elected  by  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  the  governor,  who  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  hold  his  office  for  four  years  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  elected  and  Qualified,  whose  duties  shall  be  the  general  supervision 
of  the  common  schools  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  receive  such  compensation  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  he  shall  report  to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption^ 
within  twenty  days  after  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a  uniform  system 
of  free  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  attorney  general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education,  for  the  maaaffe 
ment  and  investment  of  the  school  funds,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  le^s- 
lature,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law.    The  superinten^nt 
and  one  other  of  said  board  shall  be  a  auoram. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  in  each  county, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  compen- 
sation and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided^  That  the  legislature  shall 
have  power  to  make  saia  office  of  county  school  superintendent  of  the  several 
counties  elective  as  other  conntv  officers  are. 

Sec.  5.  A  public  school  or  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at 
least  four  months  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such 
school  or  schools  shall  be  deprived  for  that  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  free  school  fund  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  established  a  common  school  fund,  which  shall  consist 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  now  belonging  to  the  State,  heretofore  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  lands  known  as  **  swamp  lands,"  except  the  swamp  lands 
Iving  and  situated  on  Pearl  river,  in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion,  Lawrence, 
Simpson,  and  Copiah,  and  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  the  State  by 
escheat  or  purchase  or  forfeiture  for  taxes,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col- 
lected in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  penal  laws,  and  all  moneys  received 
for  Hcenses  granted  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  keeping  of  dram-shops,  all  moneys  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  persona 
exempt  from  miutary  duty,  and  the  funds  ansing  from  the  consolidation  of  the 
congressional  township  funds,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  together  with  all 
moneys  donated  to  the  State  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  securely  invested  in 
United  States  bonds  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but 
not  iUminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  free  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  levy  a  poll-tax  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  eapiu 
in  aid  of  the  school  fund,  ana  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college  or  colleges,  and  shall  appropriate  the  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  such  a  col- 
lege by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1865,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the 
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c«w  may  be.  arising  from  the  sale  of  laid  tan^.i,  or  any  tindi  wbicli  tntf  liere- 
tjitt  be  f^ranted  or  appraprialed  for  suob  purpoa?. 

Sec.  9.  Xo  religious  sect  or  secto  sliall  ever  control  &aj  port  of  the  school  or 
DDiverell^  funds  of  tbls  State. 

Bec.  10.  The  legislBtaro  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  maj  be  necesaarji  pmride 
for  the  levy  and  cotlecdou  of  snch  taxes  as  niaj  be  leqitired  to  properly  support 
the  BfBtem  of  free  schools  herein  adopted. 

NORTH  CAHOLINA. 
Tb«  new  constitation  of  North  Caroliaa,  adopted  hy  the  conveation 
Uucb  17,  1868,  and  ratified  April  21-S3,  1868,  by  the  people  of  the 
SUt«.  provides  for  edacation  by  Article  IS: 


Section  1.  Belig;Ion,  moralitr,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
erameDt  and  happmesg  of  mfuikind,  schools  and  tbe  means  of  education  shall 
foTtrra  be  encouraged. 

Sec  S.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  sball 
pnmde.  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
■cbmtls,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  tbe  Slate 
between  the  agea  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

ftec.  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  bo  divided  into  a  coii«enieDt  number 
of  ^itricls,  in  nbich  one  or  more  pnblic  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  four 


every  year :  and  if  (he  coui  miss  loners  of  any  county  shall  fail  U 
fiy  witb  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  thui  soction,  tbey  shall  be  liable  to  Indict- 


£' 


>.  TteUni 


BC.  4.  Tbe  proceeds  of  al!  lands  Ibat  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
ike  Uiul«d  states  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropriated  hy 
Uniled  States  or  heretofore  by  this  Stale ;  also,  all  moneys.  Blocks,  bonds, 
A  cQia  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education ;  also, 
>  tMt  }>roc«eds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  sales  of  eairnys,  or  from 
I,  pe&a1t)(!t,  and  forfeitures :  also,  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  tbe  swamp  landa 
~  ~~  g  to  tbe  State :  also,  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
^nnpium  from  military  duly  t  also,  all  grants,  giRs,  or  devises  that  may  here- 
■ftn  M  made  to  thU  Btate,  and  not  otbiimise  appropriated  by  the  grant.  ?lft,  or 
daviM,  ahall  be  seeuiely  invested,  and  sacredly  preserved  as  an  irreducible  edu- 
rallniiial  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
■wvenija  of  the  State  as  may  be  Decossary,  shall  be  foithfully  appropriated  for 
ihiag  and  perfecting  in  this  Slate  a  system  of  free  public  sctiools,  and  for 

Dses  or  usee  wbalaoever. 

a  VniTorsily  of  North  Carolina,  with  its  lands,  emoluments,  and 
I,  II  under  ihe  control  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  held  to  an  inseparable 
.  D  with  the  free  public  school  system  of  Ihe  State. 
i.  Tbe  general  assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  tbe  univereity, 
■■  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  Ihe  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  lor 
mlltr"  •  auo,  that  all  Uie  property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  lo  tbe  Slate,  or 
■hall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares 
of  ifca  satatea  of  deceased  persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  uni- 

ttc;  7.  Tbe  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  audi- 
Ins.  ■apeiiDlemknt  of  public  works,  snperiuteudeul  of  public  instruction,  and 
■ttonwy  general,  shall  constitute  a  State  board  of  educatioiL 

8kc  B.  The  governor  shall  be  president,  and  tbe  superintendent  of  public 
iBtfnMtion  shall  be  secroiary,  of  the  board  of  education. 

6tC.  9.  The  board  uf  edncatioo  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of 
IW  prasident  and  directors  of  Ihe  literary  fuud  of  North  Carutiua,  and  shall  have 
Ml  p«*er  lo  legislale  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulatiuus  in  relation  lo 
In*  pvbUc  tcbouls,  and  the  educational  fund  of  Ihe  State :  but  all  acts,  rules,  and 
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regYilations  of  said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  fi^neral 
assembly,  and  when  so  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted 
by  the  board. 

Sec.  10.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  Capital 
of  the  State,  within  15  days  afler  the  organization  of  the  State  government  under 
this  constitution ;  the  time  of  future  meeting  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

Sec.  11.  a  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Sec.  12.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  education  shall  elect  trustees  for  the  university,  as  fol- 
lows :  one  trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State,  whose  terra  of  ojffice  shall  be  eight 
years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  within  ten  (10)  days  ancr 
their  election,  and  at  this  and  every  subsequent  meeting,  ten  trustees  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  shall  be  divided,  as  equally 
as  may  be,  into  four  classes.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years ;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years ;  of 
the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  six  years ;  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years;  so  that  one-fourth  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  education  and  the  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university ;  and  shall,  with  three 
other  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  constitute  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  clothed 
with  the  powers  delegated  to  the  executive  committee  under  the  existing  organi- 
zation of  the  institution.  The  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  university.  The 
board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Seo.  15.  All  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore 
ffranted  to,  or  conferred  upon,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  bv  the  charter  of  1789,  or  by  any  subsequent  legislation,  are  hereby 
vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  authorized  by  this  constitution  for  the  perpetual 
benefit  of  the  university. 

Sec.  16.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with  the  university,  a 
department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  child 
of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years,  for  a  term  of  not  loss  than  16 
months,  unless  educated  by  other  means. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  new  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  by  the  constitu- 
tional convention  in  March,  1868,  and  ratified  by  the  people  April  14 
to  16^  1868,  provides  for  education  in  Article  X : 

article  X.— education. 

'  Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State 
superintendent  of  education,  who  snail  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  other  State  officers  are  elected ; 
his  powers,  duties,  term  of  office,  and  compensation  shall  be  defined  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  elected,  biennially,  in  each  county,  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  one  school  commissioner,  said  commissioners  to  constitute  a 
State  board  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  shall,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  be  chairman ;  the  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the  members  of 
■aid  board  shall  be  determined  by  law. 
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Sec.  3.  Tho  eeneral  agnemblj  Hhall,  aa  soon  an  practicable  aft^r  the  adoption 
of  thia  conslicntian,  proviile  for  a  liberal  ar''  ■"■''" —  — 1~ re.™  — ki; f. — i. 


ibroogbout  Ihe  StaXt.  and  sbutl  also  make  pro' 

into  luitable  achool  dlstrida.     There  shall  be  kept  open,  at  least  s 

each  j-oar.  une  or  more  achoola  id  each  ichool  dUtrlct. 

Sec.  4.  Il  pboll  be  Ihe  dalj  nf  the  ^neral  aasombl^r  to  provide  for  tbo  compol- 
»OTj  atlendance,  at  mther  public  or  private  aehoola,  of  all  cbildren  hi^tweeD  the 
■ee(  uf  lixood  sixteen  years,  not  phyaicaD^or  mentally  disabled,  for  a  term  equiv- 
alent Id  twonty-four  months,  al  leaisl :  Proridid,  ThM  no  law  to  that  effect  shiill 
b«  iwiacd  itntil  a  lyitem  of  pablic  schuols  biu  been  iboruuehly^  and  completel^r 
■iMid  farcilitiM  afforand  to  all  the  iDhabitanta  of  the  State  for  the  freeedu- 
oMion  of  tbtif  cliildren. 

8ec.  5.  Tho  fMieral  aaaimiblj  aball  levy,  at  each  repalar  sussion  after  the 
■rdoplioa  of  thia  constitution,  an  auiiun]  tax  on  all  taxable  property  throughout 
ib«  Slate  fur  the  BU)iport  of  public  schuols,  whicb  tux  shall  be  collected  ut  tbe 
aune  lime  and  by  the  same  agente  aa  tbo  ^neral  State  levy,  and  sball  be  paid 
into  the  treawitr  of  the  Slate.  There  aball  be  BHseased  on  all  taxable  polls  in  Che 
State  an  annual  lax  of  one  dollar  on  eiLch  poll,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax  shall  be 
■ppllfd  solely  to  educational  purposes :  frotidid.  That  no  person  shnll  -ever  be 
'  deptivfd  of  tbe  riKht  of  suffrage  for  the  non-payment  of  said  tax.  No  otber  poU 
ot  caplutjoo  tax  aball  be  levied  in  the  tttnte,  nor  shall  the  amoiint  asse«ned  on 
aodi  po'.l  rimed  the  limit  given  in  this  seclion.  Tbe  achool  tax  shall  be  distributed 
tamnif  ibe  »eveiBl  ecbool  dUlrictH  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  tbe  respeclivo  num- 
bar  of  papil*  attending  the  pnblic  schools.  No  religious  sect  or  secla  ahull  have 
eadiiKire  nehl  to  or  control  of  any  pari  of  tbe  school  fuoda  of  tho  Slate,  nor  shall 
■ertatitn  ptiuciplea  be  langbt  in  tho  public  schools. 

Ssc  It.  Within  five  years  after  tbe  first  regular  season  of  Ihe  general  aaaem- 
blj,  fnlloning  I  he  adoption  of  thia  conatilutiou,  it  sball  be  the  duty  of  the  general 


oibly  to  provide  (or  tbe  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  normal  school. 
waub  aball  be  open  to  all  persona  who  may  niih  to  become  teachers. 
Skv.  •.  Educational  instilutiona  for  Ihe  benefit  of  all  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 


_  i  SDcfa  Other  benevolent  institullnris  bs  the  public  giwd  may  require,  ahaU  be 
cMAbliabed  and  auppoded  by  the  State,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
inaeribed  by  law. 

Skc.  6.  Pcoviaiuns  shall  be  made  by  la^,  as  soon  aa  practicable,  for  tbe  eatab- 
Uabmeiil  and  tuainteDance  of  a  State  reform  school  for  juvenile  offender. 

Srv.  3.  Tin!  general  assembly  shall  provide  far  the  maintenance  of  the  Stata 
BOirenlly.  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  eitablishmeiil  of  an  agri- 
ealmral  college,  and  shall  appropriate  Che  land  given  to  this  Slate  for  the  support 
of  Kucb  a  collc^,  by  the  act  of  Congress  posMd  July  %  1862,  or  tbe  money  or 
a^rip.  as  the  cose  may  be,  arisiag  from  the  sale  of  aaid  lands,  or  any  lands  which 
Bar  bcoBafW  be  given  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  support  and 
Dwainaatiu  of  aueb  oollege.  and  may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  tho  State  uui- 
T«aiiy,  for  InatruotioD  in  agricnltnre,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciencaa 

■     nrlod  Iherenith. 

U  10.  All  the  public  schools,  callegea.  and  universities  of  this  Stnto,  sup- 
1 1 1...1 .„  pjf[  j,y  []j(,  public  funds,  shall  be  free  nud  open  to  all  the 


andyouths  of  the  Slate,  withouc  resard 
Sac.  1 1.  The  prooeeds  of  all  lands  that  nave  been  or  hereailer  may  be  given 
bj  tba  tlniled  Slates  lo  this  Staio  for  educaiiaual  puTpoaes,  and  not  otherniae 
■■praprlated  b^  this  Stale  or  Ihe  Uniieil  States,  and  of  all  lauds  or  other  property 
gl*«a  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  like  purpoaea.  and  of  all 
«MUea  af  deceased  persons  who  have  died  witbonl  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  aball  be 
^Bmntj  inveiied  and  sacredly  preserved  aa  a  Slate  achool  fund,  and  tb«  aauual 
iaWaMand  ineome  of  said  fund,  together  with  such  otber  means  ai  the  general 
■■aavhly  may  provide,  shall  be  faitbfully  appropriated  for  tbe  purpose  of  estab- 
l^inc  and  mainialDing  free  public  schools,  and  ftr  no  otber  purposes  or  uses 
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VIRGINIA. 

The  constitation  of  Virginia,  framed  bj  the  convention  which  met 
in  Richmond,  December  3,  1867,  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  ym.<— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  elect,  on  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days 
after  its  organization  nnder  this  constitution,  and  every  fourth  year  thereiSfter,  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  shall  have  the  general  superrision  of 
the  public  free-school  interest  of  the  State,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  assem- 
bly for  its  consideration,  within  thirty  days  after  his  election,  a  unifonn  system  of 
public  free  schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  g^yemor,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  attorney  gennral,  which  shall  appoint,  and 
have  power  to  remove  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  all  county  superintendents  of  free  schools.  This 
board  shall  have  regulated  by  law  the  management  and  investment  of  all  the 
school  frmds,  and  such  supervision  of  schools  of  higher  grade  as  the  law  shall 
provide. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  session  under 
this  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its  gradual, 
equal,  and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the  year  m76,  or 
as  much  earlier  as  practicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  fiill  introduction  of  the 
public  free-school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit  parents  and 
guardians  to  allow  meir  children  to  g^ow  up  in  ignorance  and  vagrancy. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  normal 
schools,  and  may  establish  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  schools  as  shall 
be  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books  and 
the  furnishing  of  school-houses  with  sucn  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, under  such  regpilations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  genial  assembly  shall  set  apart,  as  a  permanent  and  perpetual 
literary  fund,  the  present  literary  funds  of  tne  State,  the  proceeds  of  all  public 
lands  donated  by  Congress  for  public  school  purposes,  of  ail  escheated  property, 
of  all  waste  and  appropriated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  for- 
feiture, and  all  fines  collected  for  offences  committed  against  the  State,  and  such 
other  sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  apply  tne  anual  interest  on  the  literary 
fund,  any  capitation  or  other  special  tax  provided  for  by  this  constitution  for  pub- 
lic finee-school  purposes,  and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State  ot  not 
less  than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ag^  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years  in  each  public  free  school  district  being  the  basis  of  such  divis- 
ion. Provision  shall  be  made  to  supplv  children  attending  the  public  free  schools 
with  necessary  text-books  in  cases  where  the  parent  or  gniardian  is  unable,  by 
reason  of  povertpr,  to  furnish  them.  Each  county  and  public  free-school  district 
may  raise  additional  sums  by  a  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  public  free 
schools.  All  unexpended  sums  of  any  one  year  m  any  public  free-school  district 
shall  g^  into  the  general  school  fnnd  for  redivision  the  next  year:  Provided^  That 
any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  raised  by  counties  or  school  districts  shall 
not  exceed  five  mills  on  a  dollar  in  anv  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
redivision  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  foster  all  higher  grades  of 
schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  purposes  a  permanent  educa- 
tional fund. 

Sec.  10.  All  grants  and  donations  received  by  the  general  assembly  for  educa- 
tional purposes  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 
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Sec.  11.  Each  citj  and  county  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  defltruction  of 
school  propertj  that  may  take  place  within  its  limits  bj  incendiaries  or  open  vio- 
lence. 

Sec.  12.  The  (general  assembly  shall  fix  the  salaries  and  prescribe  the  duties  of 
all  school  officers,  and  shall  make  all  needful  laws  and  regulations  to  carry  into 
effect  the  public  firee-school  system  provided  for  by  this  article. 

Article  VII,  on  county  organizations,  contains  the  following  section 
respecting 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sec.  3.  Each  township  shall  be  divided  into  so  many  compactly-located  school 
districts  as  ma^  be  deemed  necessary :  Provided^  That  no  school  districts  shall  be 
formed  contaimng  less  than  dhe  hundred  inhabitants.  In  each  school  district  there 
ihall  be  elected  or  appointed  annually  one  school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
three  vears :  Promaed,  That  at  the  first  election  held  under  this  provision  there 
shall  be  tiiree  trustees  elected,  whose  terms  shall  be  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
respectively. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISION  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 


The  following  propositions,  slightly  modified  since  their  first  publi- 
cation in  Special  Circalar  No.  4,  contain  the  main  features  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction  which  the  people  of  every  State,  speaking  through 
their  constitutional  convention,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  make  obligatory  on  the  legislature  to  provide  : 

1.  The  authoritj  and  datj  of  the  legislature  to  establish,  aid,  support,  and 
supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institutions  and  agencies  of  education, 
science,  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  security  against  diminution  or  diversion  of  all  educational  funds  and 
benefactions. 

3.  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with  the  popula- 
tion, sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  children 
within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teachers  professionally  trained,  and  in 
schools  legally  inspected  and  approved. 

4.  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxation  or  funds, 
on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local  taxation  or  individual  con- 
tributions for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively  municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  both  sums,  the  constant  co-operation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5.  A  State  board  of  education,  having  supervision  of  all  educational  institu- 
tions incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted  in  such  way  as  to  secure 
literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attainment  and  experience,  freedom  from 
denominational  or  party  preponderance,  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different 
sections  and  occupations,  and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6.  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  board,  intelligent,  profes- 
sional, frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional  control,  with  the  widest 
and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7.  State  scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  institution  incor- 
porated or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness  to  enter  and  profit  by  the 
same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive  examination. 

8.  A  retiring  fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an  annual  allow- 
ance by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who  register  to  secure  its  bene- 
fits, conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

9.  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  in 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  vagrancy  ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  under- 
standingly  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  forfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  children  who  neglects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay  for 
their  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minors. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

Washington^  D,  (7.,  September^  1867. 

To  the  authoritUs  in  charge  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  estallished  or 
aided  iy  the  Congressional  appropriation  ^^for  the  lenefit  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,^*    (Act  of  July  2,  1862.) 

The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  National  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  has  been  directed  by  Congress  to  prepare  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  history  of  all  the  appropriations  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  Education.  As  a  portion  of  this  report,  it 
is  important  that  full  returns  should  be  given  in  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  which  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  land-scrip  issued  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2,  1862.  These  institutions  as  a  class  are  so  new  in 
this  country,  and  so  much  thought  has  been  expended  upon  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  much  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  respect  to  their 
practical  efBciency,  even  in  the  states  where  they  exist,  that  a  comparison 
of  their  various  charters  or  acts  of  incorporation,  programmes  of  study, 
r^ulations,  funds,  buildings,  and  collections  is  imperatively  called  for. 
Herewith  you  will  find  transcripts  of  the  organic  law  of  Congress,  and 
also  of  all  those  state  enactments  consequent  thereon,  which  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  Department.  You  will  also  find  specific  statements 
Id  respect  to  two  Scientific  Colleges  in  two  of  the  oldest  states  of  the 
Union,  illustrating  the  kind  of  information  which  the  undersigned  desires 
to  securt  from  every  similar  establishment 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  momentous  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  you 
will  respond  as  promptly  and  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  following  re- 
quests. Letters  and  Documents  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and 
marked  Official  Business,  may  be  forwarded  free  of  postage. 

L  Please  forward  one  or  more  copies  of  any  or  all  the  documents 
published  in  your  state  respecting  this  national  grant ;  especially, 

(a)  Any  state  laws  or  amendments  to  the  state  laws  bearing  on  this 
subject,  not  given  in  the  following  pages 

0>)  The  official  reports  required  by  the  act  of  congress  from  every 
institution. 

(c)  Catalogues,  circulars,  progranunes  of  study,  regulations,  etc.,  issued 
by  the  institution  under  your  charge.  * 
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(d)  Messages  of  the  governor,  reports  of  state  officers,  legislative  com- 
mittees, or  the  like,  referring  to  this  grant 

(e)  Addresses,  newspaper  or  magazine  articles,  explanatory  statements, 
eta,  on  Scientific  Education,  published  in  your  state. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  for  the  department  a  copy  of  a  docu- 
ment, its  title  will  be  acceptable  if  given  in  fulL 

II.  Please  secure  from  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  your  institution, 
brief  statements  on  the  following  subjects,  unless  they  are  officially  dis- 
cussed in  the  printed  documents  which  you  forward. 

(a)  How  was  the  land-scrip  disposed  of;  what  amount  did  it  yield ; 
how  are  the  proceeds  invested ;  and  what  is  the  annual  income  ? 

(b)  What  additional  funds  does  your  institution  possess,  and  from  what 
sources,  and  on  what  conditions  were  they  received  ? 

(c)  Have  any  measures  been  taken  to  secure  an  experimental  farm ;  if 
so,  what  are  they?  if  not,  why  not? 

(d)  Are  any  provisions  made  in  your  institution  for  manual  labor  ? 

(e)  In  what  way  is  military  instruction  given  ? 

(f)  Are  there  any  free  scholarships  in  your  institution,  and  on  what 
terms  are  they  bestowed  ? 

(g)  What  buildings  are  owned  or  projected,  and  from  what  funds 
were  they  procured  ?    A  full  description  would  be  welcomed. 

(h)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  your  course  of  study,  and  the 
names  and  titles  of  your  instructors  ? 

(i).  State  the  number  of  students  in  the  present  year,  and  in  previous 
years. 

( j)  What  is  the  early  history  of  efforts  in  your  state  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  education  prior  to  the  Congressional  enactment  of  July  2, 
1862. 

The  Commissioner  is  aware  that  to  give  elaborate  answers  to  all  these 
enquiries  would  involve  an  amount  of  labor  which  be  cannot  expect  to  be 
in  all  cases  bestowed.  Very  much  of  the  information  asked  for  has  un- 
doubtedly been  given  in  the  printed  documents,  and  in  all  such  cases  a 
simple  reference  to  the  statements  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  results  of 
these  inquiries,  carefully  edited  and  arranged,  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session,  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as 
printed.  Your  early  attention  to  this  circular  is  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully solicited. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
United  States  Commimoner  of  Education, 
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*S  ACT  MBifn'O  POBUO  LiSBS   1 


t    BSVSKAIi  ETjITEB  a 

HiB  BBSKnT  or 


Be  U  macled  Ay  (A«  Senate  and  Eotue  of  Rgrrofntativa  of  the  Umttd  Staita 
of  America  in  Oot^rat  ajoembled,  Tliat  tbere  be  grautod  to  tLo  leveral  Statex, 
Ibr  tbe  pnrpoies  heremalWr  mentiacml,  ud  amouct  of  public  land,  <o  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  State,  a  quanti^  equal  to  thin;  tbousond  acrei  for  each  Beuator 
mod  Kpreseatative  in  CoD^ress  to  wbidi  the  States  ore  reBpectlvelj  entitled  by 
tlie  apportionmBiit  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty:  Frovided, 
That  an  mineral  lands  slioll  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the  proTisiona  of 
QxaaO, 

8ac  3.  And  be  il  further  eaacltd,  That  tbe  land  aroresaid,  ailer  bein^  snr- 
■wvpA,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  Slates  in  sections  or  HubdivisionB  of 
SMtiDiu^  not  Ibm  Uun  one-quarter  of  a  section;  and  whenciTer  tht^re  are  public 
luda  in  a  Stale  subject  to  ^o  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  tiren^-flve 
oentB  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  sliall  be  entitled  Bbnll  be  se- 
leewd  trom  such  lands  \Tithin  the  hmits  orsucli  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  Slates  in  nhich  there  is  not 
tbe  qnantily  of  pnbhc  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  ooe  dollar  and 
twenty-flve  cents  per  acre  to  which  miA  Sute  may  be  entitled  under  tbe  pro- 
vilioiM  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amonat  in  acres  (or  tbe  deOeieney  of  ila  die- 
tribaliTe  shore;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
applied  to  tbe  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  Tor  no  other  use  or 
porpoae  whatsoever;  Prooidtd,  That  in  no  cuss  shall  any  State  to  which  land 
■cHp  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  wllhln  the  limits  of  any 
olber  Btate,  or  of  any  Territory  of  tbe  United  States  but  their  assignees  may 
Hum  ItKBte  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  tlio  United 
8bri«  aatifect  to  sale  st  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  centa,  or 
kaa,  per  acre:  And provuied,  fttrthtr,  Thai  not  more  tbaa  one  ruilhon  acres  sball 
b«  kKBl«d  by  mob  aaai^eee  in  any  one  of  the  States:  And  prwided,  furOier, 
Tbat  no  such  location  sboU  be  made  before  one  year  Enm  tbe  passage  oC  this 
aoL 

8n  &  And  be  d  furlher  enadtd.  That  all  the  expenses  of  manngemen^  su- 
pc(int«ndenoe,  and  taxes  froBi  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their 
hIm,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the 
■Donoys  which  may  be  received  therefl*oni.  shall  be  paid  by  tbe  States  to  which 
Itiay  may  belong,  out  of  tbe  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds 
cf  the  sole  of  said  lands  sbatl  bo  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to 
Hm  jmrptaes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Baa  ^  And  U.it  fiirlher  enacted.  That  all  moneys  derived  ftximthe  sale  of  the 
liadi  kTorwid  bj  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  Irom  the 
mVk*  oTland  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  lor,  shall  be  ioveslod  in  stocks  of  tbe 
0llite(|  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  sale  stocks  yielding  not  less  than 
Sve  p«r  centum  upon  tbe  par  value  ofsuid  stocks;  and  tliat  the  moneys  so  In- 
«Mwd  riiall  oonstitnte  a  perpetual  flind,  tbe  capil^  of  which  shall  remain  (br- 
•rv  imdtnilnisbed,  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fldh  of  this 
w^)  and  Ibe  inl«rMt  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  eecb  State 
wUdi  may  t^o  nnd  daim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support, 
M«d  nalnienance  of  at  least  one  college  where  ttie  leading  object  shall  be,  with- 
oat  vXdnding  other  scientiGc  and  classical  studiei^  and  Including  militaiy  tao- 
llia^  10  leodi  toch  btanchee  of  leanung  as  are  related  to  agricnltnre  and  tbe 

1 — . ._  jjj  juj^  manner  as  tbe  legislatures  of  the  Stales  may  respectively 

■der  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 

•erersl  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

(.  And  be  Ufarlhfr  enacUd,  That  the  graut  uf  land  iind  land  Mrip  hereby 

*,  atuJl  bo  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  us  well  ua  to  iho 

boniDtwIbrc  oontaincd,  the  previous  ilsbcdi  of  the  several  States  shall 

_  ISrd  bJ  legishitivo  acts: — 

#V<L  If  any  portion  of  the  filnd  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  sec- 

n,  Of  any  poriloa  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  conliii'gency, 
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be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so 
that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  imdiminished ;  and  the  annual 
interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever 
authorized  by  the  respective  lefi^islatures  of  said  States. 

Sucond.  No  portion  of  said  mnd,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  I4)plied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  aiiy  building  or  buildings 

rAtrd  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as 
described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease ; 
and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  tlie  amount  received  of 
any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State  ibaU 
be  valid. 

Fowrih.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  col- 
lege, recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and 
results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  stati*- 
tica,  as  may  be  supposed  usefiil,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail 
fiiee,  by  each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  fiom  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  in  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be 
computed  to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  propor^ 
tionally  diminished. 

Sixih,  No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  tlie  benefit  of  Uiis  act 

Seventh,  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  fiom  the  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  President 

Seo.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  afi^er  the  first  day  of  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Seo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  al- 
lowed for  the  location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws: 
Pravidedy  their  maximum  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Sbo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  governors  of  the  several  States  to 
which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  ol^  the 
amount  received  for  the  same  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the 
proceeds. 

Approved  July  2,  1862. 

An  Act  to  amend  See.  5  of  an  Act,  &c.,  July  2, 1862. 

Be  U  enacted  J  dtc.y  That  the  time  in  which  the  several  States  may  comply  with 
the  Drovi»iona  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1852,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  pubnc  lands, 
<fec.^  is  herebv  extended  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  siud  act  may  be 
expressed  within  three  years  from  the  pasBaire  of  tliis  act,  and  the  colleges  n  ' 
ed  by  the  Raid  act  may  do  provided  within  five  years  from  the  date  ot  the 
of  such  acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office :  /W 
that  when  any  territory  shall  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union j 
such  new  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  Act  of  July  2, 1862, 
bv  expressing  the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  College  or  Colleges  within 
five  years  after  such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  Act ;  Froridtd  further^  that 
anv  State  which  has  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptance  of  the  Act  nercin  refer- 
rea  to,  shall  have  the  period  of  five  years  within  which  to  provide  at  least  one 
Colleg[e,  as  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  Act,  after  the  time  for  provid- 
ing said  College,  according  to  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  shall  have  expired. 

Approved  July  23,  1866. 

By  Joint  Resolutiok,  approved  Feb.  28,  1867,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Jnlv  2, 1862,  and  the  Act  to  amend  the  same,  approved  July  28, 1866,  are  ex- 
tenaedf  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


CillFOBKIA. 


Av  Act  to  Kstablish  as  Aorioultural,  Kinino  and  Michakical  Arts 

COLLEOK. 
(ApproTBd  Hazoh  81,  1866.) 

Section  1.  A  College  is  hereby  established  in  accordance  with  section  two 
of  Article  IX,  of  the  Consdtution  of  this  State,  and  to  carry  out  in  good  faith 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  «ixty-two,  granting  to  the  State  lands  for  maintaining  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Arts  College,  which  shall  be  known  under  the  name  and  style  of 
**  The  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College.*'  The  design  of  the 
Institntion  in  fulfillment  of  the  iiy  unction  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  afford  thor- 
ough instraction  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected 
therewith.  To  effect  that  object  most  completely,  the  institution  shall  combine 
phyateat  with  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high  seminary  of  learning, 
in  which  the  graduate  of  the  common  schools  can  commence,  pursue  and  Jnish 
a  course  of  study,  terminating  in  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in'  those 
aeieDoefl  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture,  mining  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

§  2.  That  a  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby  established,  which  shall  be  known 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural, 
'Miwmg  and  Mechanical  Arts  College.  It  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State^  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  President  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  five 
other  members.  The  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  convention  assembled,  three  of  whom  shall  be  resi- 
of  the  mining  counties  of  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
of  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 
They  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  paid  their 
tfSTeling  and  other  necessary  expenses  while  employed  on  the  businsss  of  the 


§  8.    The  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  a  body  corporate  capable  in  law 
:  suing  and  being  sued,  taking,  holding  and  selling  real  and  personal  property, 
r  contracting  and  being  contracted  with,  of  having  and  using  a  corporate 
and  of  causing  all  things  to  be  done  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
erthieact 

$  4.  Any  vacancy  in  said  Board,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
from  the  State,  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board ;  provid' 
•dl,  kmmoer,  that  the  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  same  county  as  the  one  whose  place  he  shall  be  elected  to  fill 

S  S.  The  Board  of  Directors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  meet  within  ten 
^■yi  after  the  election  of  the  Directors  by  the  Legislature,  at  the  call  of  and 
tt  Mch  place  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 
^■nl  Society  and  the  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  shall  direct,  and 
*t  neh  other  times  and  places  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 
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be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  bj  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so 
that  the  capital  of  the  fiind  shall  remain  forever  undiminished ;  and  the  annual 
interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever 
authorised  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  States. 

Sucond.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  I4)plied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as 
described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease ; 
and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  tlie  amount  received  of 
any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State  iball 
be  valid. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  col- 
lege, recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and 
results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  statis- 
tics, as  may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail 
free,  by  each,  to  ah.  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provis- 
ions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  in  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be 
computed  to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  propor^ 
tionally  diminished. 

SixJffL  No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Uiis  act 

Seventh.  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  President 

Ssa  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Seo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  al- 
lowed for  the  location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws: 
Pravidedy  their  maximum  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Seo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  governors  of  the  several  States  to 
which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  ol^  the 
amount  received  for  the  same  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the 
proceeds. 

Approved  July  2,  1862. 

An  Act  to  amend  Sec.  5  of  an  Act,  &c.,  July  2, 1862. 

Be  U  enacted,  dkc,  That  the  time  in  which  the  Bcveral  States  may  comply  with 
the  nrovisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  pubuc  lands, 
<fec.^  is  hereby  extended  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  said  act  may  be 
expressed  within  three  vears  from  the  pafisa^e  of  this  act,  and  the  colleges  reqair- 
ed  by  the  said  act  may  oe  provided  within  five  years  from  the  date  ot  the  fllinff 
of  such  acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office :  I¥o9id4df 
that  when  any  territory  shall  become  a  State,  and  bo  admitted  into  the  Union, 
such  new  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  Act  of  July  2, 1862, 
bv  expressing  the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date 
or  its  admisHion  into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  College  or  Colleges  within 
five  jrears  after  such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  Act ;  IVimded further^  that 
anv  State  which  has  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptanfe  of  the  Act  nerein  refer- 
rea  to,  shall  have  the  period  of  nve  years  within  which  to  provide  at  least  one 
Colleg[e,  as  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  Act,  after  the  time  for  provid- 
ing said  College,  according  to  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  shidl  have  expired. 

Approved  «July  23,  1866. 

By  Joiwr  Resolution,  approved  Feb.  28,  1867,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Jnlv  2, 1862,  and  the  Act  to  amend  the  same,  approved  July  28, 1866,  are  ex- 
tenaed  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


CAIIFOBKIA. 


As  Act  to  Kstablish  as  Aorioultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Abts 

COLLEOK. 
(Approved  Hazoh  81,  1866.) 

Sechon  1.  A  College  is  hereby  established  in  accordance  with  section  two 
of  Article  IX,  of  the  Gonsdtation  of  this  State,  and  to  carry  out  in  good  faith 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  granting  to  the  State  lands  for  maintaining  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Arts  College,  which  shall  be  known  under  the  name  and  style  of 
^  The  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College."  The  design  of  the 
Institntion  in  fulfillment  of  the  Injunction  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  a£ford  thor- 
ough instruction  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected 
therewiih.  To  effect  that  object  most  completely,  the  institution  shall  combine 
physeat  with  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high  seminary  of  learning, 
in  which  the  graduate  of  the  common  schools  can  commence,  pursue  and  ^nish 
a  course  of  study,  terminating  in  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  those 
aciencee  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture,  mining  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

§  2.  That  a  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby  established,  which  shall  be  known 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural, 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College.  It  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  President  of  the 
Meclianics*  Institute  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  five 
ocber  members.  The  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  convention  assembled,  three  of  whom  shall  be  resi- 
of  the  mining  counties  of  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
of  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 
Tliey  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  paid  their 
tmTeling  and  other  necessary  expenses  while  employed  on  the  businsss  of  the 


g  S.  Hie  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  a  body  corporate  capable  in  law 
ef  suing  and  being  sued,  taking,  holding  and  selling  real  and  personal  property, 
of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with,  of  having  and  using  a  corporate 
■enl,  and  of  caosing  all  things  to  be  done  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

g  4.  Any  vacancy  in  said  Board,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
fSrom  the  State,  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board ;  pnmdr 
^  homever,  that  the  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  same  county  as  the  one  whose  place  he  shall  be  elected  to  filL 

g  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  meet  within  ten 
days  after  the  election  of  the  Directors  by  the  Legislature,  at  the  call  of  and 
at  sQch  place  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  the  President  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  shall  direct,  and 
«t  Mch  other  times  and  pkoes  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 
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§  6.  At  their  first  meeting  the  members  shall  ehoose  one  of  their  number  as 
President  of  their  own  Board,  who  shall  not  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Board,  unless  in  case  of  a  tie  vote. 

§  Y.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  competent 
persons  can  be  obtained,  they  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  neither  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  They 
shall  take  such  bonds  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  as  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
equate  to  secure  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  by  those  respective 
officers.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  bo  chosen  biennially,  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  election,  and  until  their 
successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 

§  8.  The  Board  shall  direct  the  disposal  of  any  and  all  moneys  appropriated 
t6  the  said  College. 

§  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  reside  and  keep  his  office  at  or  near 
the  said  College.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  said  College,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to 
the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  this  State.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of 
all  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  property  which  may  be  deposited  in 
his  office ;  alsc  keep  and  file  all  reports  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  County,  State  and  District  Agricultural  Societies,  Horticultural,  Mechanical 
and  Mining  Societies ;  and  all  correspondence  from  other  persons  and  societies 
appertaining  to  the  buFiness  of  husbandry,  mechanics  and  mining ;  address  cir- 
culars to  societies,  and  to  the  best  practical  farmers,  mechanics  and  miners  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  upon  the  latest 
and  best  modes  of  culture  of  those  products,  vegetables,  trees,  &c.,  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  ef  our  State,  and  also  on  all  subjects  connected  with  field 
culture,  horticulture,  stock  raising  and  the  dairy ;  he  shall  also  correspond 
with  established  schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Europe,  and  obtain  such 
information  respecting  the  improvements  of  mining  machinery  adapted  to  Gali- 
fomia,  and  publish  from  time  to  time  such  information  as  will  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  mining  interests  and  the  working  of  all  oars  and  metals ;  receive 
and  distribute  such  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  shrubbery,  and  trees,  as  may 
be  in  his  power  to  procure  from  the  General  Government  and  other  sources, 
as  may  be  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils.  To  these  objects  be  shall  corres- 
pond with  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  with  the  representatives  of  our 
National  Government  abroad,  and  if  possible,  procure  valuable  contributions  to 
agriculture  from  those  sources.  He  shall  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  obtaining 
contributions  to  the  museums  and  the  library  of  the  said  College,  and  thus  aid 
in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  science  and  literature.  He  shall  keep  a  correct 
account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  moneys  received  into  the  Treasury  as  well  as  those  paid  out. 

§  10.  The  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  received  by  the  Secretary,  and 
not  needed  by  the  College,  shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  distributed  without 
charge  equally  throughout  the  State,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  farmers 
and  others  who  will  agree  to  cultivate  them  properly  and  return  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  products  thereof,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  their  value  for  general  cultivation  in  the  State.  Information 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  metallurgy  may  be  published  by  him  from  time  to 
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tiue  Id  tbe  uewspBipen  of  ihe  Btalv ;  provided  it  doos  not  involrc  an;  expease 
to  Ihe  SuK. 

1 1,  The  Secretary  ehiU  report  to  the  LegUlnlure  at  CTcry  regular  session 
eofi  and  to  the  Govemot  of  IhB  State  on  the  flral  HoDila;  in  KoTembcr  in 
I  year  when  tbc  LegUUlure  is  not  in  sessioo,  wbieh  rvijorta  sliall  enibrati; 
kll  Hivb  Btaiementd,  Hccounts,  etallilics,  prize  e«sayi,  and  lU  other  informadon 
(ClaUvv  to  xgrii^ullure  and  miniDg  in  geacral,  and  proceedings  at  ibe  Bute 
Sovrd  of  Directora  ot  (aid  College  and  farm,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

§  IS.  Tbe  Secrclary  ahaU  reccire  as  a  compensation  for  bis  scrriocs  such  a 
mm  as  tl>(>  Board  of  Directors  ehall  determine,  paid  quarterly  from  tbc  State- 
Treaanry,  in  tbe  same  manner,  aa  is  provided  by  law  for  the  salaries  of  State 

^13.  The  coarse  of  inslructioD  ehnll  embrace  the  English  language  and  litera. 
tnre,  mathematics,  civil,  lailitarj  and  mining  engineering,  agricullnroi  ehcmis- 
ti7,  tDJneraiog;,  metallurgy,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the 
tvlarjnary  on,  eatomology,  geology,  technology  political,  rural  and  household 
economy,  horticulture,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  history,  book-keeping, 
d  eapvcially  tbe  applicaUon  of  science  and  the  mechanical  arts  to  practical 
■gricnltun)  in  (he  field,  and  mining. 

§  11.  Tbe  Board  of  Directors  may  at  any  time  suspend  the  seasloDS  of  the 
OoUcgB  temporarily,  in  case  uf  fire,  the  prevalence  of  fatal  dlscaBcs,  aod  other 
Bnfoivaeetl  calamity. 

g  IB.  The  add  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  control  and  supervis- 
ion of  the  Mid  College,  the  farm  peniining  thereto,  aod  laods  which  may  be 
4  in  the  College  by  State  legislation,  purchase  or  donations',  of  all  appropri- 
*  made  by  tbe  State  for  the  support  of  the  same  ;  and  also  the  management 
•f  kny  lands  that  may  be  hereafter  donated  by  the  General  Government  to  tliia 
c  io  trust  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  pursuits.  Tlie  Board  shall  have 
■ry  power  to  adopt  all  such  ordiuances,  by-lnn»  and  regulntionB,  not  in  con- 
Hi/t  >ilh  this  Act.  as  they  may  deem  oecesaary  to  secure  the  auctessful  opera- 
tion of  the  College  and  promote  its  designed  object. 

g  16.  It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Directors  lo  choose  a  Presi. 
lut  of  the  aaid  College  before  tbe  commencement  of  the  first  term  of  the  in^ti- 
IbAod.  'nicy  aholl  proceed  to  choose  such  tutors,  professors  aod  employees,  as 
lb(  necGsstioa  of  the  ittstltution  demand.  In  case  of  a  Tacnncy  in  the  office  of 
tfie  Frwident,  or  in  case  a  suitable  man  cannot  be  selected,  the  President  of  tbe 
■id  Board  of  Director*,  or  aueh  member  of  tbe  Board  us  shall  be  designated  by 
btdt,  shall  be  Preiiilent  pro  tern,  of  tbs  College,  who  shall  receive  such  compen- 
■Mod  for  hi*  lenricca  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 

I  IT-  Tbe  President,  professors  of  the  College  when  chosen,  and  tutors, 
Adl  ounatituto  the  Faculty  of  said  College.  The  President  of  tbe  College 
ten  b*  President  of  the  Faculty. 

lis.  Thfl  Board  of  Krcctors,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Paciiltr, 
AiS  regulate  the  coanie  of  iastrnetion,  prescribe  the  books  to  be  used,  sjid 
"nfcl  i^Kin  the  graduates  snch  testimonials  as  ibey  may  sec  proper. 

t)>.  The  Facolly  shall  pass  ail  needful  nUesand  rcguluiioas  necessary  to 
1^  KSTRtunant  and  discipline  of  tbe  College,  reguUtlng  tlie  routine  of  labor, 
<*>^.  naalx,  and  the  dutit>a  and  exercises,  and  all  sucb  rules  and  regulations  as 
**  MOMHry  to  the  preservation  of  morals,  decorum  and  bcatlh. 
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§  20.  The  Faculty  shall  have  charge  of  the  laboratories,  mineralogical  cal»- 
nets  and  metallurgical  works,  library  and  museums  of  the  institution. 

§  21.  The  Faculty  shall  make  an  annual  report  by  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
Tember  of  each  year,  to  the  said  Board  of  Directors,  signed  by  the  President^ 
containing  such  information  and  recommendations  as  the  welDsure  of  the  insUtu- 
tion  in  their  opinion  demands.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty  may  make  a  mi- 
nority report,  if  they  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  minority,  which  the 
Faculty  shall  communicate  to  the  Board.  No  communications  at  any  other  time 
from  members  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  entertained  by  the  Board,  unless  thev 
have  been  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  and  sanctioned  by  a  majority. 

§  22.  The  President  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  said  College,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Faculty, 
be  observed  and  executed- 

g  23.  The  President  of  the  College  shall  perform  the  duties  of  a  professor. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  the  farm,  and  define 
his  duties. 

§  24.  The  subordmate  officers  and  employees,  not  members  of  the  Faculty, 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  in  the  recess  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  removable  at  bis  discretion;  and  he  may  supply  vacancies 
that  may  be  bv  them  or  otherwise  created.  His  acUon  in  these  respects  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  at  their  next 
meeting. 

§  26.  For  the  current  expenditures  of  said  College  specific  smns  of  money 
shall  be  set  aside  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  drawn  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  Directors.  All  moneys  received  from  labor,  or 
other  sources,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  College.  All  moneys  due 
to  the  institution,  or  received  in  its  behalf,  shall  be  collected  and  received  by- 
the  Secretary,  and  deposited  by  him  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Durectors,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  The  Secretary  shall,  with  his  annual  re- 
port, render  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  all  war- 
rants drawn  on  the  Treasurer  by  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  shall  file 
and  preserve  all  vouchers,  receipts,  correspondence,  and  other  papers  relating 
thereto. 

§  26.  When  the  institution  shall  be  brought  to  such  condition  of  maturity 
as  to  promise  satisfaetory  results,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  relation  thereto,  and  the  Fac- 
ulty shall  cau8e  such  comparisons,  tests,  trials,  and  experiments,  scientific  and 
practical,  to  be  made,  as  may  in  their  opinion  conduce  to  the  instruction  of  the 
students  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  mining,  and  shall  cause  the  results 
to  be  published  in  the  annual  reports. 

§  27.  The  said  College  shall  be  located  in  such  portion  of  the  State  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  determine.  Said  Board  at  their  first  meeting  shall 
invite  proposals,  by  the  publication  for  the  period  of  ten  months,  for  donations 
of  land,  money  or  buildings  from  counties,  cities,  or  individuals,  to  be  given 
to  said  College  in  consideration  of  its  being  located  by  the  Directors  at  any 
place  designated  by  the  donors ;  and  the  said  Board,  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  all  proposals  made,  shall  determine  the  location  with  particular  reference 
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to  acoettibiUty  and  adaptability  of  climate  and  soil ;  provided^  that  the  same 
shall  not  be  united  or  connected  with  any  other  institution  of  learning  in  this 

State. 

§  28.   The  said  Board  shall  purchase  or  receive  donations  of  land  for  a  College 

lamiy  and  cause  to  be  erected  thereon  such  buildings  as  they  may  deem  neces- 

smry ;  providad^  that  any  contract  for  building  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder, 

after  reasonable   notice ;  and  prtmded  further,  that  the  fann  shall  not  be  of 

than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

§29  All  interest  accrumg  from  the  sale  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  land  granted  to  this  8tate  by  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  the  interest  that  has  accrued  and  may  accrue  fh)m  the  sale 
of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for  a  seminary  of 
learning,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  ten  sections  granted  to 
this  State  for  the  use  of  public  buildings,  together  with  all  interest  that  has  ac- 
cmed  or  may  accrue  thereon,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  Board 
of  Directors. 

§  80.     The  College  shall  not  in  any  manner  whatever  be  connected  with  or 
controlled  by  any  sectarian  denomination. 


Ax  Act  to  providi  roa  the  selrctiom  of  lands  donated  to  the  State  or 

CALirORNIA   BT   ACT   OP   CONGEESS   APPROVED   JULT    2,    1862. 

(ApproTed  April  2,  1866.) 

Section  1.     The  Governor  of  thia  State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 

tnral  Society,  and  the   Surveyor  General,  shall  constitute  a  Board  to  be  known 

as  the  Agricultural  College  Land  Board,  and  said  Board  shall  have  the  control 

and  management  of  the  selection  of  all  the  lands  granted  to  this  State  by  Act 

of  Congress,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  providing 

fcr  the  endowment  of  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

ans,  and  of  all  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  granted  for  that  purpose.     Said  Board 

iball  appoint  one  or  more  suitable  Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select 

vioccupted,  unappropriated  and  surveyed  public   lands,  and  locate  as  soon  as 

pncticable   the  quantity  of  land  donated  to  this  State  by  the  Act  of  Congress 

i^oi^eiaid,  and  to  make  return  of  the  lands  so  located,  to  the  Register  of  the  State 

land  Office  of  the  State  of  California,  properly  designated  and  described,  and  to 

>o^  the  Registers  of  the  United  States  District  Land  Offices  for  the  districts 

^  which  the  tdection  and  location  is  made,  of  such  selection  as  fast  as  the  land 

» 10  (sdected. 

i  1  The  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office,  shall,  as  fast  as  such  selections 
"^  ma4e  and  returned  to  him,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
doited  States,  full  and  complete  descriptions  of  all  such  lands,  and  obtain  the 
^^^f»mrj  title  to  the  State  of  California  for  the  same. 

i  S-  The  Agricultural  Land  Board  shall  certify,  from  time  to  time  to  the 
°^^  of  Examiners  of  thli  State,  the  amounts  required  to  pay  expenses  of  se- 
''^^.  locsting  and  making  returns  of  said  Unds,  and  the  Comptroller  of  State 
"*Q  ^w  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  certified  to  be  due  by 
"*  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  any 
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money  in  the  Tieasoiy  not  otherwifle  appropriated.  They  shall  also  report  to 
the  Board  of  Duectora  of  the  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Mechanical  Arts  Col- 
lege, on  of  before  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  act  shall  have  gone  into  effect,  said 
Board  shall  apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Laud  Office  for  an  order 
directing  the  Registers  of  the  several  district  land  offices  in  this  State  to  with- 
draw from  market,  and  so  mark  on  their  Plates  any  of  the  landd  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  that  may  be  selected  by  authority  of  this 
Board,  whenever  the  Register  shall  have  been  notified  of  such  selections.  All 
certificates,  contracts,  or  other  papers  emanating  from  said  Board,  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  said  Board. 


CONKECTICUT. 


Ah  Act  appbopbiatiko  to  thi  Shiffiild  Scientific  School  of  Tali  Col- 

LXOK,  THB  PBOCBXDS  OF  LANDS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  StATE  BT  ACT  OF  CrONOBBSS 

APPBOTBD  July  2,  1862. 

(Appxored  Jane  21, 1868.) 
8bo.  1.  Wheneyer  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  issued  to  this 
State,  the  hind  scrip  due  to  this  State,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  *'  An 
Act  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  pro- 
vide Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  it  shall  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  to  take  charge  of  said 
scrip,  and,  as  agent  of  this  State,  to  sell  the  same,  so  soon  as  in  his  judgment  he 
can  prudently  do  so,  upon  terms  to  be  previously  approved  by  the  Governor,  and 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  State,  to  convey  and  transfer  the  same  in  any 
suitable  manner  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  and  to  invest  the  avails 
thereof  in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  said  act  of  CongresS. 

g  2.  Said  Commissioner  shall  semi-annually  pay  Over  the  interest  of  the  Fund 
which  may  result  from  the  sale  of  said  scrip,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Tale  College  in  New  Haven,  for  the  special  purposes  and  upon  the  special  con- 
ations hereinafter  set  forth. 

§  3.     Said  Corporation  shaU  devote  said  interest  wholly  and  exclusively  to 

the  maintenance,  in  that  department  of  Tale  College  known  as  the  **  Sheffield 

Scientific  School,**  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  (including  the  courses  of 

instruction  ala^dy  instituted  in  said  school,)  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said 

act  of  Congress  in  the  maimer  specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said 

Act 

§  4.    Said  Corporation  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses  of 

instruction  to  pupils  who  s*hall  be  annually  nominated  to  be  pupils  of  said  school, 

in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe.    The  number  of  pupils 

to  be  BO  received  gratuitously  into  said  school  shall  be,  in  each  year,  such  a 

number  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  said  interest  for  the 

^*^  year  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said  school  if  they  were  required  to 

l*J  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  other  pupi&  of  said  school  for  the  same 

J^.    Said  pupils  so  nominated  and  received  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and 

"'^  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same 

'^  tnd  discipline  which  shall  apply  to  all  other  pupils  of  said  school,  with  the 

^Sie  exception  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  piiv  anything  for  their  in- 

•Iniction. 

§  5-    Said  Corporation  shall  annually  make  and  distribute  the  reports  re- 
'  ^Ted  by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  fifth  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

^  ^-  No  portion  of  said  interest  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  Corporation  until 
^<l  corporation  shall  contract  with  this  State,  by  its  contract  in  writing,  in  such 
lonn  u  the  Governor  shall  approve,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  duties  and 
^^gttionsunposed  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

(141) 
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§  7.  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  three  senior  Senators,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  said  school  in  each  year,  and  report  annually 
thereon  to  the  General  Assembly. 


An  Act  rxlatiko  to  the  Shiffikld  Scisrtifio  School. 

.  Approved  July  6, 1864. 

Sic.  1.  The  visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  designated  by  the  Act 
approved  June  24,  1868,  and  entitled  **  An  Act  appropriating  the  Scrip  of  public 
lands  granted  to  this  State  under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,** 
to  wit :  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  three  senior  Senators,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  constitute,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  an  appointing  board,  who.  shall 
select  from  such  candidates  as  shall  offer  themselves,  those  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  gratuitous  instruction  in  said  school,  which  has  been  provided  for 
by  the  State  in  said  Act. 

§  2.  In  case  there  are  more  applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  than 
there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  the  part  of  the  State,  said  Board  shall  give 
the  preference  to  such  young  men  as  are  fitting  themselves  for  agriculture  and 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  occupations  in  life,  who  are  or  shall  become 
orphans  through  the  death  of  a  parent  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the 
United  States  ;  next  to  them  to  such  as  are  most  in  need  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ;  and  furthermore,  they  shall  provide  that  the  appointments  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, as  far  as  practicable,  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  their  population. 

§  3.  The  Secretary  of  said  school  shall  also  be  the  Secretary  of  said  appointing 
board,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  transactions ;  and  he  shidl  furthermore, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  close  of  each  academic  year  in  said  school,  cause 
to  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  every  coimty  of  this  State  In  which 
a  newspaper  may  then  be  published,  an  advertisement  specifying  the  number  of 
pupils  who  by  virtue  of  said  act  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  said  school  for 
gratuitous  instruction  during  the  ensuing  academic  year,  and  designating  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  applications  may  be  made  to  said  appointing  board 
for  admission  to  said  schooL 


DtlATlEE'. 


A>  Act  ntiBuaamo  a  Collesc  r 


W  AoStOCLTITKlL  JlMn  McOQANIC  ArTS  IN 
THIS  &TATK. 
(Appmrsd  Mvcb  14. 1967. 1 
WhireM.  the  legislature  of  Ibis  Stale,  bj  a  recent  act  accepted  the  proeisions 
of  aa  act  of  congrera  approved  July  2,  ]8fi2,  entitled,  "  An  att  douatitig  public 
lands  Co  the  BCTeral  States  and  Tfrritariei  which  may  jitotIiIo  college!  for  tbe 
benefit  of  Agriculture  and  Ihc  Ueehanic  Arts ; "  and  vheTeiu,  the  said  act  of 
cohgTEAs  render!  it  tbe  duty  of  the  Stiite  to  provide  the  buildiogs,  grouiide  and 
appliances  ncvcssar}'  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  Hud  act ;  and  whrrtai,  tho 
board  of  Inuteeg  of  Delaware  College  have  proposed  to  convtiy  to  the  t>tatc  of 
Itelaware  a  joiut  and  equal  iniereat  in  the  grouoda,  buildingii,  libraries,  appa- 
T*taa  and  Tened  funds  of  raid  college  proper,  upon  the  eondition  that  the  Stale 
■hall  test  tho  iiwoDH  to  he  derived  from  the  Bale  of  the  eald  Undti  in  a  board  of 
IniWooa,  Dot  more  thaa  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  the  rcpri>B(!Qtaiivee  of  the 
Stale,  and  the  remainder  the  repregentatiTes  of  the  present  hoard,  for  the 
purpoae  of  establishing  at  Newark,  in  connedlion  with  suid  college,  aii  instlta- 
tioD  shich  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  congrew,  and  otcnd  to 
tba  people  of  our  Stale  the  benefits  of  its  proTisioos ;  thcrot'ore, 

Bt  U  tHoeiidty  thi  Stnalt  and  /loiac  of  Rtprcimtalmt  of  the  State  of  Del- 
■■III  I  id  Ot*iTai  Auemblif  met : 

SctrnoK  1.  That  the  proposition  of  the  board  of  truatcea  of  Delaware  Col- 
Icga  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  and  that  Delaware  Cullcgo  U  adopted 
■cid  tBtabIi*h*d  as  the  InstitutioD  to  be  provided  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  in 
■eoonlance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congreai  approved  July  ^,  1B62. 
■olitled,  "  Ao  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  aod  Torrilortea 
>Weh  may  provide  coQeges  for  the  beneflt  of  Agriculture  and  tho  Uechaaic 
Aftt." 

^  L  That  tbe  Stale  treasurer,  In  eonjiuciion  with  the  governor  of  the  State 
aad  tke  preddent  of  the  boai-d  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College,  is  hereby  au- 
tfMtriJrd  and  required  to  sell  aod  ansign,  upon  such  lenns  aod  conditions  as 
Ihaj  nay  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  whole  or 
1  ol  the  scrip  or  Und  warraots  issued  or  to  be  issued  to  tho  Slate  by 
1  act  of  congress. 

0  proceeds  of  the  sale. or  sales  aforeBnid  shall  he  invested  by  the 
:t  in  Interest  bearing  bonds  of  this  Stale,  or  of  the  Cjiited  Stales, 
I,  the  principal  of  which  bonds  shall  forever  be  held  sacred  for 
vntemplaleil  in  the  avt  of  congress  slorcsaid,  and  shall  oot  be 
evpt  by  a  special  act  of  the  legielatnre. 
1  Stale  treasurer  may  perform  and  discharge  any  of  the  acti, 


«r  dnllH  authorii 


I,  directed  orconferrert  herein,  by  oi 


n  adccled  and  appointed  by  and  «iih  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  go»- 
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eruor  of  the  State.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  selling  or  Assigning  the 
said  laud  scrip,  or  in  investing  the  proceeds  thereof^  shall  be  allowed,  and  paid 
out  of  any  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

§  6.  That  the  State  treasurer  shall,  semi-annually,  receive  and  pay  over  the 
interests  of  said  bonds  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  Delaware 
College,  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

§  6.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  devote  said 
interest  to  the  maintenance  of  such  course  or  courses  of  instruction  in  said 
college  as  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act  of  congress  aforesaid,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  one  pupil  from  each  hundred  in 
the  State,  who  shall  be  annually  nominated  to  be  pupils  of  said  college,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  Said  pupils  so  nominated  and  receiv- 
ed shall  be  residents  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  college  upon 
the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to 
all  other  pupils  of  said  college,  with  the  single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  anything  for  their  instruction. 

§  7.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February,  in  each  and  every  year,  make  up  and  distribute  the  reports  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  act  of  congress. 

§  8.  That  the  governor  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  five  trustees 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  members  of.  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dela- 
ware College  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  arise 
in  such  appointments,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  present  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  fill  up  the  remaining 
vacancies  in  said  board,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  number  prescribed  in  the 
charter  of  Delaware  College,  as  well  as  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  hereafter 
arise  in  their  number,  and  the  joint  board  of  trustees,  thus  recognized,  shall 
have  the  entire  control  and  management  of  said  institution,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  charter  and  the  terms  of  this  act : 

Providedy  That  said  institution  shall  never  be  managed  or  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  any  party,  sect  or  denomination. 

§  9.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  report  such  amend- 
ments to  this  act,  or  such  further  acts  or  laws,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  act. 


rai  iHDtrSTBlAt  USITKMIIT. 
(Appfond  JumUT  SC,  18ST  ) 
Wbkbus,  each  portion  of  (he  state  is  alike  inteivsted  in  the  proper  location 
'niverEitj,  and  it  is  ilcsirable  to  enable  the  public  i^piril  of  eucb  com- 
ructioD  to  full;  coupGle  for  such  localion;  therefore,  Be  il  enael- 

I  1.  That  aoj  county,  oilj,  township,  or  incorporated  town  of  eaid 
I,  bf  taxation,  as  well  aa  bj  TOlnntary  aubscription  of  iu  ciliteOB, 
1  to  aecuro  the  location  of  enid  UDirersitv  nt  anj  poioc  nhaleTer; 
Md  %aj  other  corporalioa  in  tbts  etaif  m^j  make  bida  and  aubscription  for  the 
pnrpose  of  eecuriog  said  location  at  any  point  whatever. 

g  2,  That  any  county  through  its  county  courts  or  board  of  superrisorg, 
iDd  my  township  or  town,  through  its  BnperriBOr,  assessor  and  collector,  and 
■ay  city  or  incorporated  town,  through  its  council  or  board  of  alderman,  or 
ir  constituted  anthorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  subscribe  eufIi  sum  or 
■  u  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  secure  such  location,  aad  to  ruse  the 
lODl  or  amoants  so  SQbscribed  by  taialion,  or  bj  issuing  bonds,  payable  at 
uy  aeasonable  or  conreaient  time,  and  bearing  any  rate  of  interest  not  eiceed- 
iiif  tea  p«f  cent,  per  anoam  :  Provided,  hotctvcr,  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  for 
uch  purpose  until  the  propoeitioo  so  to  rai»e  a  fund,  together  with  the  amount 
to  be  tailed  shall,  afler  at  lea£t  ten  days'  notice,  be  submitted  lo  a  vole  of  the 
people  ao  to  be  taxed,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  voting  at 
■Kb  (loction :  Provided,  that  the  county  clerk  of  such  county  ehall  order  an 
dnUon  in  accordance  wltli  the  proviuons  of  this  act;  And proiridid,  alio,  that 
UAall  not  be  obligatory  on  any  county,  city  or  town  antliorilies,  or  county 
^Oi,  u  aforesaid,  lo  submit  any  such  proposition  to  a  vDt«  of  the  people,  uo- 
Im  u  IcMt  one  hundred  of  the  legal  votent  of  said  county,  city  or  town  shall 
pililiaii  for  tbe  same  ;  In  whieb  svent  said  election  or  elections  shall  be  ordered : 
^•i fnmitd/tirl/ur,  that  any  elecUon  bereiofore  held  in  any  county,  city  or 
l**i,  for  tlie  porpow  •foresaid.  Is  hereby  legalized  and  made  valid. 

I  I.  ne  ooonty,  city  or  town  authorities,  aa  aforesaid,  are  hereby  inveBted 
*U  foil  powtr  to  make  any  and  all  needful  orders  and  regulations  to  carry 
'■■■(Act  the  foregoing  provtiioDsi  and  in  case  of  an  election  being  applied 
^  u  oforrMld,  il  shall  be  the  dnly  of  said  authorities  lo  give  the  usual  and 
""nnabl*  notices,  required  by  law,  according  to  this  act,  and  the  end  in  view, 
*>t  V>  nndoct  and  repott  llie  same  in  the  usual  way.  Such  election  to  be  con- 
*«'*d  ud  fMuni  made  according  to  the  law  governing  elections :  Providid, 
1^  Ik*  rtgirtry  of  votet  ond  at  the  last  general  [election]  shall  be  the  reg- 
■"^  Sw  any  election  to  be  held  under  tbis  act. 
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All  Act  to  pboyidb  for  thi  OROAmzAnoN  axtd  xawtknavok  of  thx  Iixi- 

H0I8  Industrial  Uhitkraitt. 
Approred  Febnuiy  28, 1867. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  this  state  within 
ten  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  appoint  five  trustees,  resident  in  each 
of  the  judicial  grand  divisions  of  this  state,  who,  together  with  one  additional 
trustee,  resident  in  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  this  state,  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  like  manner,  with  their  associates  and  successors,  shall  be  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  to  be  styled  **The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University ;"  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession, have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  acquire,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  property; 
to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure ;  to  make 
and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter  or  repeal  the  same  as  they  shall  deem  neces 
aary,  for  the  management  or  government,  in  all  its  various  departments  and 
relations,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  for  the  organization  and  endow- 
ment of  which  provision  is  made  by  this  act.  Said  appointments  to  be  subject 
to  approval  or  rejection  by  the  Senate  at  its  next  regular  session  thereafter,  and 
the  appointees  to  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  trustees  as  afore- 
said, until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  approved  by  the  senate. 

§  2.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  their  successors,  shall  hold 
their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  each :  Provided^  that  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  said  board,  the  said  members  shall  determine  by  lot,  so  that,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  one-third  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  one-third  for 
four  years,  and  one-third  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  said  meeting.  The 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  fill  all  vacan- 
cies which  may  at  any  time  occur  by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  or  otherwise, 
in  sidd  board,  by  appointment  of  suitable  persons  resident  in  the  respective 
grand  divisions  and  congressional  districts  in  which  such  vacancies  may  occur. 
Said  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber, who  when  said  board  is  not  in  session,  shall  have  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  same,  and  for  that  purpose  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  hereby 
conferred  on  said  board  which  are  necessary  and  proper  for  such  object. 

§  8.  In  case  the  board  of  trustees  shall  at  any  time  determine  to  establish 
a  branch  or  department  of  said  University  at  any  points  elected  by  them,  such 
branch  or  department  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  members  of  said  board 
residing  in  the  grand  division  and  congressional  district  where  such  branch 
shall  be  located,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  said  board  of  trustees :  Fnmdtd 
that  no  portion  of  the  funds  resulting  from  the  congressional  grant  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  said  University,  or  from  any  donation  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  made  by  the  county,  city  or  town  at  or  near  which  said  University  is  located ; 
and  no  portion  of  the  interest  or  proceeds  of  either  of  said  funds  shall  ever  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  any  branch  or  department  located  outside  of  the 
county  wherein  said  University  is  located  by  this  act. 

§  4.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  he  held  at  such 
place  as  the  governor  may  designate,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  a.  d. 
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1961,  at  which  iDPeliPg  Ihe;  sbstl  elect  a  regeut  or  the  unin^niLr,  who,  Ui- 
gelhcr  wlih  ihe  governor,  «u|Kriii[cn(lon[  of  pulilic  iUBttuulion  and  j)reai<leDC 
ef  the  lUlE  aerie ultural  Bocictf,  shall  be  ii-afficio,  members  ol'  said  bourd  of 
bnsteSB.  g:Lld  regent,  if  present,  shall  prvaide  nt  all  miietiiigB  of  iho  board  of 
tl'uMeeB  and  of  the  faculty,  and  ihall  be  charged  with  ^Derel  euperruiou  of 
th*  edacatianal  (aeilitleB  and  Interests  of  the  UniTcrdity.  Hia  tvriu  of  olliee 
■hall  be  two  years,  and  hia  compensatioa  ehall  be  fixed  bj  the  board  of  troE- 
tees. 

\  6.  At  the  first,  and  at  each  bieDninl  meeting  thereallcr,  it  ahall  be  the 
datjr  of  the  hoard  lo  appoinl  ■  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  ihe 
iKMrd,  and  who  Bhall  gitc  bonds,  with  such  securily  aa  the  hoard  of  trustees 
■hall  deem  amp!;  sufficient  to  guard  the  IJQiiersilj  from  danger  of  loss  or  dim- 
inulioa  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  trustees  may  appoint,  also,  the 
corresponding  teerelary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  Ihe  direction  or  wil.h  tbo 
■pprgral  ot  the  trustees,  to  issue  circulars,  directions  for  procuring  needful  ma- 
lerials  for  conduciing  eipcrimenla,  and  eliciting  insiructiTe  uiformatlon  from 
IwrMoa  in  Tarious  counlics,  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  skilled  in  any  brinefa 
of  agriuuilural.  mechanical  ar.d  industrial  art ;  and  Ifl  do  all  other  acts  needful 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  an  annasl  report  regarding  the  progress  uf  the  Unl- 
Teruty,  In  each  department  thereof — recording  any  improvementa  and  experi- 
menU  made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  snub  other  matters,  including 
■tale,  indnstrial  and  economical  statirttio,  aa  may  be  supposed  useful ;  not  less 
Ibaa  five  thousand  c0[HM  of  which  reports  shall  be  published  anuuull;,  and  one 
copy  be  Imnsmitted  by  said  corresponding  secretary,  by  mail,  free,  to  euch  of 
the  other  colleges  endowed  under  the  proTislons  of  an  act  of  congress,  ap- 
pend July  S,  1302,  entitled  "An  act  donating  lands  to  the  several  states  and 
lanitorica  which  mny  pioiide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mc- 
dnnio  arts ;  one  copy  lo  the  Coiled  States  Secretary  of  the  interior ;  and  one 
iWisiiii!  copies  (o  the  Secretary  of  slate  of  this  state,  lor  the  Slate  library,  and 
tor  dlslribation  among  tlie  members  of  the  general  assembly.  AldO,  a  reeord- 
iil(  secretary,  whose  duly  it  shall  be  lo  keep  faithful  record  of  the  Iraii^aetions 
o(  lbs  board  of  inulees,  and  prepare  the  eome  for  publication  in  said  annual 
trtarl.    The  *"id  treasurer,  corresponding  and  recording  se 
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fix,  and  I 


■  tbo  taachera  and  other  employees  of  the  unirersltj  ai 

\t.  So  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  Unirersity.  except 
'rwdcr  of  the  board  of  Inistees,  on  warrant  of  the  regent,  drawn  upon'the 
■tantier,  and  counlertigned  by  the  recordmg  secretary. 

\  7.  The  Iruilees  shall  have  power  lo  provide  the  requiaihi  buildings,  appa- 
nUlud  conveniences;  to  fli  the  rates  for  tuition  ;  to  appoint  sneh  professors 
w4  iadnicton,  and  eslablisb  and  provide  for  the  management  of  sueli  model 
^>>i.  looitel  art,  and  other  departments  and  professorships,  as  may  bo  required 
It  UMi,  in  the  moat  tliorough  manner,  such  branches  of  learning  as  ure  re- 
'■'*4  W  ■griuultUTB  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  ei- 
■Mttg  wber  seientiSc  anil  claaaical  studies.  Thoy  may  accept  the  endowments 
^  nhouarv  profeMor>hip«  or  departments  in  the  Cniversity,  from  any  person 
''pmDas  or  corpontiuna  who  may  proffer  the  tame,  and,  at  any  regular  meel- 
^lettba  bwanJ,  may  prtscrihe  rules  and  regulations  in  relmioii  to  such  en. 
^■MBIa,  and  declare  on  what  general  principles  they  may  bo   admitted : 
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Provided,  that  such  special  voluntary  endowments  or  professorshipB  shall  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  true  design  and  scope  of  the  act  of  oongress,  or  of  this 
act ;  and  they  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  arrange  all  the  regular  and  more  im- 
portant courses  of  study  and  lectures  in  the  University,  so  Uiat  the  students 
may  pass  through  and  attend  upon  them  during  the  six  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  be  left  free  to  return  to  their  several  practical  arts  and  industries 
at  home  during  the  six  spring  and  summer  months  of  the  year,  or  to  remain  in 
the  University  and  pursue  such  optional  studies  or  industrial  avocations  as  they 
may  elect :  Provided,  that  no  student  shall  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
or  about  the  University  in  idleness,  or  without  full  mental  or  industrial  occupa- 
tion :  And  provided  further,  that  the  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  act,  shall  not  create  any  liability  or  indebtedness  in 
excess  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  time 
of  creating  such  liability  or  indebtedness,  and  which  may  be  specially  and 
properly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same. 

\  8.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction  in  any  of  the  depsrtments 
of  the  University  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen  (16)  years, 
and  who  shall  not  previously  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the 
branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

4  9.  Each  county  in  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  one  honorary  scholsxsl^ 
in  the  University,  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
who  served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebell- 
ion— preference  being  given  to  the  children  of  such  soldiers  and  seamen  as  are 
deceased  or  disabled ;  and  the  board  of  trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  add  to 
the  number  of  honorary  scholarships  when,  in  their  judgment,  such  additions 
will  not  embarrass  the  finances  of  the  University ;  nor  need  these  additions  be 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  soldiers  or  seamen ;  such  scholarships  to  be 
filled  by  transfer  from  the  common  schools  of  said  county,  of  such  pupils  as 
shall,  upon  public  examination,  to  be  conducted  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the> 
University  may  determine,  be  decided  to  have  attained  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  who 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  (16)  yean  of  age. 
Such  pupils,  so  selected  and  transferred,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without 
charge  for  tuition,  instruction  in  any  or  all  departments  of  the  University  for 
a  term  of  at  least  three  (3)  consecutive  years :  Provided,  said  pupil  shall  con- 
form, in  all  respects,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University,  established 
for  the  government  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

4  10.  The  faculty  of  the  University  shall  consist  of  the  chief  instructors  in 
each  of  the  departments.  No  degrees  shall  be  conferred,  nor  diplomas  award- 
ed by  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  of  the  faculty,  except  that  the 
trustees,  on  recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  faculty,  may  authoriM  the 
regent  of  the  University  to  issue  to  applicants  certificates  of  scholarship,  under 
the  seal  of  the  University ;  which  certificate  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  set 
forth  the  precise  attainments,  as  ascertained  by  special  examination,  of  the 
parties  applying  for  the  same,  respectively,  in  the  various  branches  of  learning 
they  may  have  respectively  studied  during  the  attendance  in  the  University,  and 
every  pupil  who  shall  have  attended  upon  instruction  in  the  University  for  not 
less  than  one  year,  maintaining,  meanwhile,  a  good  character  for  faithfuL 
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nesd  in  «ludy  lad  correutuew  of  departiueDt,  uid  wlio  ma.}  iledire  to  eense  such 
Ktwudaacu,  ebiJI  be  eaLiUed  to  rccuive  such  cerUScate  ol'  uubulurship  as  ig  au- 
liioriied  bj  (bu  section  to  be  issued.  All  oenificaies  of  »choUrBhipa  shall  be 
in  tb«  Eaglub  Uugiiagp,  onleas  llie  pupil  aliould  utlii^rnise  prefer^  andull  nainea 
knd  ierma  on  Ub«l£,  samples,  speciiuena,  books,  thnrta  and  reports  eball  be  ei- 
preased,  w  oeorlj  aa  nuj  be  in  the  Eagtish  language. 

§  11.  No  member  of  the  board  of  trusleys  aliall  recelro  imy  coiiipeii]«(iou 
for  ■Uendiug  oa  tbe  lueeliugs  of  the  board.  At  all  the  stated  luid  olber  meet- 
ing ot  tbe  board  of  trusteea.  called  by  the  regent  or  corresponding  secretary, 
or  any  Sre  members  of  the  board,  a  majority  of  (he  members  shall  constitute 
»  quorum :  Prmiiled,  all  the  mcnibere  Lave  been  duly  notified. 

^  in  It  sball  be  (he  duty  of  the  bourd  of  tniBl«us  to  permanently  locate 
■aid  Pnirersity  at  Crtmoa,  in  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  wbencTcr  the  county 
of  Uhampaiga  slialt,  according  to  tbe  proper  forms  of  law,  coQTey  or  cause  to 
bs  coDTeyed  to  said  trustees  in  fee  simple,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  the 
Urtwn*  and  Champaign  institute  buildings,  grounds  and  lands  (oe<'tber  with 
ihe  tppurtenancus  thereto  belonging,  as  set  forth  la  tbe  following  offer  In  be- 
ball  tt  aaid  comity,  to  wit : 

"nie  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  tbe  board  of  superrisorB  of 
CluBi[iaign  county,  ore  instructed  to  make  the  following  oBbr  to  the  state  of 
ininoii,  ki  coosideration  of  the  permanent  location  of  Uio  Illioois  Industrial 
Uoi vanity  at  Urbana,  Champvgn  County,  vis;  We  offer  the  Urbanaand  Cham- 
paign Inttitute  buildings  and  grounds,  contaiaing  about  ten  acres;  ab'O,  one 
hundred  and  silly  acres  of  land  aiiyaceot  thereto  ;  also,  four  hundri'd  acres  ol^' 
land,  it  being  part  of  section  No.  tweotyone,  in  township  No.  nincleen  uorth, 
lu^  No.  nine  east,  distant  not  exceeding  one  mile  from  tbe  corporate  limits 
of  the  «ty  of  Clrtuuia. 

Hmo  four  hundred  and  tea  (41U)  acres  of  land,  it  being  part  of  seclioD  No. 
■unetMn,  townsbip  No.  nineteen,  range  No.  oine  east,  within  one  mile  of  the 
bvildiog*  herein  ollered. 

e  douatiua  offered  by  tbe  liUnois  Central  Railroad  Company  of  filly  thou- 
n  worth  of  freight  over  said  road  for  the  benefit  of  said  University. 
W  hnndrad  thousand  dollars  iti  Champaign  county  bonds,  due  and  paya- 
B  Jfeare,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
VlhODBand  dollars  in  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery. 
MbMed  from  the  nursery  ofH.  L  Dunlsp,  and  furnished  at  ihc  lowest 
'Whan  Mtea,  making  an  estimated  valuation  of  foor  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
M»d  dollars  (flSO.UOO.)  Titles  to  be  perfect,  and  conveyance  to  the  state  to 
^Wd>  or  cause  to  be  made  by  the  county  ot  Champaign,  upon  the  p«rmanent 
'■Mloo  of  the  IlUnotS  Industrial  ITnlverslty  upon  the  said  grounds,  so  to  be 
•"»»TbI  u  aforesaid,  and  we  bereby  in  our  official  capacity  guarantee  the  pay- 
"Wof  said  bonds  and  the  faithful  eiecntion  of  llic  deeds  of  CDnveyance,  free 
^  aU  iociimbrances,  ae  herein  set  forth. 

W.  D.  aOMEBa.  T.  A.  COSGEOVE,  C.  B.  MOOREHOUSE. 


i  U.  Tbe  board  of  trnitces  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  ana  consent  of 
**(eT»ni<w  and  aiyutant  general,  procure  all  such  arcns.  accoutrements,  books 
■^l iMninienu,  and  appoint  such  InstructoiH,  as  may.  in  their  diserrtion,  be 
"n^icd  to  impart  ■  thorough  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  niilltary  cn- 
gwwiig,  and  ibej  may  prescribe  a  uniform  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  pupils  of 
■•PilvtiJty. 

I  11  nat  tipon  th«  organtxniioD  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  appoint- 
"^  «r  ^d  Ueainrar,  and  the  filing  with  and  the  approval  by  said  board  of 
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the  bond  of  said  treasurer,  and  all  of  said  foregoing  acts  being  duly  certified  to 
the  governor,  under  the  hand  of  said  regent,  countersigned  by  the  said  record- 
ing secretary,  it  shall  then  become  the  legal  duty  of  said  goremor  to  deliYer 
over. to  said  treasurer  the  land  scrip  issued  by  the  United  States  to  this  state, 
for  the  endowment  of  said  University,  and  that  thereupon  it  shall  become  the 
duty  of  said  treasurer  to  sell  and  dispose  of  said  scrip  at  such  time,  place,  in 
such  manner  and  quantities,  and  upon  such  terms  as  such  board  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  prescribe,  or  to  locate  the  same  as  said  board  may  direct.  Said 
treasurer  being  in  all  respects  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  said  scrip,  and  the  re- 
investment of  the  proceeds  received  therefor,  and  the  securities  when  rein- 
vested, subject  to  such  order  and  control  of  said  board  as  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act  and  the  act  of  congress  providing  for  the  endowment  of  said  uni- 
versity. 

415.  That  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  and  to 
said  land  scrip,  is  hereby  invested  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  for  the 
use  and  purposes  herein  contained ;  and  said  scrip  shall  be  assigned  to  said 
University  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois  on  each  certificate,  and  at- 
tested by  the  secretary  of  state,  under  the  seal  of  the  state  ;  and  that  the  trans- 
fer of  said  scrip  to  purchasers  by  assignment  on  the  back  thereof,  by  the  said 
officers  of  said  University,  imder  the  seal  thereof,  in  manner  following,  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  in  law,  to  wit : 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

Illinois  IfidustricU  University     )     * 

For  value  received,  the  State  of  Illinois  hereby  sells  and  assigns  to  .  .  .  the 
within  scrip,  and  authorizes  ....  to  locate  the  same,  and  obtain  a  patent  on 
such  location. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  said  University  this day  of 

•   •   .   ■   JL»  D*   lou   .... 

A.  B.,  Rtgtnt, 
C.  D.,  Treasyrer. 

Countersigned  by 

E.  F.,  Recording  Secretary. 

§  16.  That  upon  said  treasurer  making  sale  of  any  of  said  scrip,  he  shall  at 
once  invest  the  fund  so  received,  report  the  same  to  the  said  board,  stating 
amount  sold,  price  obtained  and  how  the  same  was  by  him  invested ;  which  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  recording  secretary,  who  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  same  to  the  governor  of  said  state,  and  he  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  said  act  of  congress. 

4  17.  That  the  said  board  shall  order  upon  its  minutes  which  of  the  several 
kinds  of  securities  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  act  of  congress  said 
treasurer  shall  invest  proceeds  of  sales  in. 

§  18.  The  bond  required  to  be  given  by  said  treasurer  shall  be  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  **  Illinois  Industrial 
University,'"  and  for  any  breach  thereof  suit  may  be  instituted,  in  the  name  of 
the  **  Illinois  Industrial  University  ;**  and  it  shall  be  deemed  a  criminal  offense 
for  any  person  or  persons  holding  in  trust  any  part  of  the  funds  of  said  Uni- 
versity knowingly  or  negligently  to  misapply  or  misappropriate  the  same,  in- 
dictable in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  crimos 
are  punishable,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offense. 
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AX  ACT  8irPPLEMX5TAL  TO  AN  ACT  XNTITLED  **AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDX  FOR  THE 
OROAJIIZATION,  SMDOWMBMT  AND  MAUfTXHANCX  OF  THS  IlLIMOIS  InDUBTEIAL 
UHmiRSITT." 

Muoh  8th,  1867. 
Sbotioii  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  UlinoUy  repreeenied 
t»  tJke  General  Aeeembly^  That  if  the  legal  authorities  of  the  county  of  Cham- 
paign shall  not,  by  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1867,  conrey  or  cause  to  be 
conyeyed,  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  by  a 
good  and  unincumbered  title,  in  fee  simple,  all  the  real  estate  mentioned  and 
eootained  in  the  propositions  of  said  county,  and  which  real  estate  is  described 
and  set  out  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  supplemental,  amounting  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  if  said  county  shall  not  also  pay  over  and 
deliver  to  said  trustees  by  said  day,  all  the  bonds  and  other  property  offered  by 
said  county,  mentioned  in  said  act,  then  said  board  of  trustees  or  a  majority  of 
them  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  permanently  locate  and  establish  said  In- 
dustrial University  in  McLean,  Logan,  or  Morgan  county ;  such  county  so  se^ 
lecied  shall  in  like  manner  be  required  in  all  things  to  fulfill  and  comply  with 
the  conditions  and  provisions  of  the  offer  heretofore  made  by  such  county,  aa 
in  inducement  for  the  location  of  said  University  in  said  county. 


IKDIAKA. 


Ax  Act  aookptino  thx  pboyisions  of  ah  Act  of  Cohobkss'appbotid  July  2, 
1862,  Aim  THE  Act  ipfbotko  April  14,  1864,  sxtimdiho  thi  bamk. 

(Approred  Mjuch  6,  1866.) 

SiOTiOH  1.  ThAt  the  State  of  Indiana  accepts  and  claims  the  benefits  of  the 
proYision  of  said  Acts  of  Congress,  and  aasents  to  all  the  conditions  and  proTis- 
ions  in  said  acts  contained. 

g  2.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  time  being,  and  Alfred  Pollard, 
of  Gibson,  Smith  Yawter,  of  Jennings,  Henry  Taylor  of  Tippecanoe,  and  Lewis 
Burke  of  Wayne,  and  their  successors,  are  created  a  body  corporate  under  the 
name  of  The  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College. 

§  8.  Said  Henry  Taylor  and  Lewis  Burke  shall  hold  said  office  for  two  years, 
and  said  Alfred  Pollard  and  Smith  Yawter  shall  hold  the  same  for  four  years ; 
provided  they  so  long  behave  weU,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Governor  and  the  remaining  Trus- 
tees shall  choose  by  ballot  two  citizens  of  this  State  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  such  preceding  Trustees,  who  shall 
hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  provided  they  so  long  behave  well. 
And  whenever  any  other  vacancy  shall  occur  among  said  Trustees,  they  shall, 
in  like  manner,  choose  some  citizen  of  this  State  to  fill  tne  same,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  during  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  pro- 
vided he  so  long  behave  well. 

§  4.  The  Governor  of  this  State,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  offtdo.  Pres- 
ident of  said  Trustees ;  and  said  Trustees  shall,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
A.  D.  1865,  and  every  two  years  thereafter  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs, 
elect,  by  ballot,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
by  said  Trustees.  The  said  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  his  trust,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  approbation  of  siud  Trustees. 

g  6.  That  said  Trustees  shall,  by  the  hand  of  their  Treasurer,  claim  and  re- 
ceive from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  land  scrip  to  which  this  State  is 
entitled  by  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  Congress ;  and  under  their  direction, 
the  said  Treasurer  shall  sell  the  same,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  shall  invest  the  proceeds  thereof,  and 
any  interest  that  may  accrue  thereon,  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  par  value  of 
the  Stocks ;  and  that  the  said  principal  and  interest  shall  so  continue  to  be  so 
invested,  until  further  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  said  Act  of  Congress. 

g  6.  That  there  is  appropriated,  to  be  paid  annually  to  said  Trustees,  out  of 
the  State  Treasury,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  actual  expenses 
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incurred  in  obtaining  and  selling  said  land  scrip  and  in  investing  and  managing 
the  proceeds  thereof,  the  items  of  which  shall  be  certified  to  by  said  Trustees ; 
and  the  Auditor  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State, 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same.  And  the  said  Trustees  shall  receive  three 
dollars  per  day  for  their  services  while  so  engaged. 

g  7.  The  Governor  of  this  State  shall  report  annually  to  Congress,  all  sales 
made  of  said  land  scrip,  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

g  8.  That  an  emergency  exists  for  this  act  to  take  immediate  effect,  and 
it  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


IOWA. 


Ah  Act  relating  to  Board  ot  Trttstiks  of  Stati  AoRicvLTinELAL  GoLLiei 

AND  Farm. 

(Approved  Xweh  Si,  1866.) 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aisembly  of  the  State  qf  lowi,  That 
the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  composed  of  one  member  elected  from  each  judicial  district. 
The  goyemor,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm, 
shall  be,  ez  offidoy  members  of  the  board. 

§  2.  The  present  session  of  the  general  assembly  shall  elect  in  joint  conven- 
tion all  of  said  board  of  trustees,  six  of  whom  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  other  six  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  the  first  day  of  May, 
1866  ;  and  the  general  assembly  at  each  biennial  session  thereafter,  shall  elect 
one-half  of  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  serve  from  the  first  of  May  after 
their  election.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  at  their  first  meeting  under  this 
act,  which  shall  be  on  the  first  Thursday  of  May  for  1866,  at  the  capitol  of  the 
State,  determine  by  lot,  their  several  terms  of  service,  and  every  succeeding 
year,  they  shall  hold  their  annual  meetings  on  the  second  Monday  of  January, 
at  the  capitol  of  the  State.  Any  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  caused  by 
death,  removal  from  the  district  or  the  State,  resignation,  or  fiEuling  to  qualify 
within  sixty  days  after  their  election,  may  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  said  board. 

§  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  a  treasurer  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
each  year,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  farm,  and  firom  any  other  source,  and  give  bonds  in  sach 
sum  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require.  He  shall  pay  over  all  moneys,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  He  shall 
render,  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  as 
often  as  may  be  required  by  said  board,  a  full  and  true  statement  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

§  4.  Sections  1715,  1716,  1789,  of  chapter  67  of  Revision  of  1860,  and 
section  6  of  chapter  121  of  the  acts  of  the  tenth  general  assembly,  (1864,)  and 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 


An  Act  authorizing  and  rkgulating  the  sale  and  lease  ot  lands  bilono- 

INO  to  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Societt. 

(Approved  Maroh  29,  1866.) 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Aesembly  of  the  State  of  lowOj  That 
the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  sell  or  lease  all  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  the 
act  of  congress  entitled  **  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
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Territoriefl  which  may  provide  Ck)llege8  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  aiid  Me- 
chanic Arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  which  grant  was  accepted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  Sept.  11,  1862,  upon  the  following  conditions, 
regulations,  and  restrictions,  to  wit.  None  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  for  a 
less  sum  than  fifty  per  cent  above  the  price  that  each  piece  of  said  lands  res- 
pectively was  appraised  at  by  the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm 
in  the  year  1865,  but  may  be  sold  by  the  purchaser  paying  one  fourth  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  at  any  time  within  ten  years  from  the  day  of  sale, 
the  purchaser  to  pay  eight  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance on  the  deferred  payment.  And  a  failure  to  pay  the  interest,  or  the  prin- 
cipal within  sixty  days  after  it  becomes  due,  the  purchaser  sliall  forfeit  aU 
claim  to  said  land,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  principal  and  interest  he  had  paid, 
to  the  agricultural  college. 

§  2.  Any  of  said  lands  may  be  leased  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  160  acres, 
to  any  one  man,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  the  lessee  to  pay  eight 
per  cent  per  annum  in  advance  upon  the  price  of  said  land,  which  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  fifty  per  cent,  additional  to  the  price  at  which  each  piece  of  said 
lands  respectively,  were  appraised  by  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Farm,  in  the  year  1865,  and  the  said  lessee  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  purcha.«ing  said  land  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at  the  above 
described  advance  price.  The  lessee  failing  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  lease 
within  mxty  days  from  the  time  the  same  becomes  due,  shall  forfeit  his  lease, 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  interest  he  has  paid,  and  the  improvements 
thereon. 

§  3.  The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
8tate  treasury,  which  shall  be  invested  by  the  State  treasurer,  in  bonds  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  or  United  States  Registered  bonds,  as  directed  by  the  act  of 
congress  granting  said  lauds.  And  the  moneys  arising  from  the  interest  on  the 
leases  of  said  lands,  shall  he  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Farm,  to  be  loaned  by  said  board  of  trustees,  on  good  and 
lufficient  security,  until  needed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  college. 

g  4.  The  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  Are 
hereby  endowed  with  all  necessary  authority  to  appoint  agents,  or  do  any 
other  acts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
chapter  117  of  the  laws  of  the  tenth  general  assembly. 


Ax  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege AUD  Farm,  with  a  Board  of  Trustees,  which  shall  be  commsctsd 
wiTu  the  entire  Agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

(Paflsed  Bfareh  22,  1868.) 

Section  1714.  (1.)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
lowiy  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  State  Agricultural  College  and  Model 
Farm,  to  be  connected  with  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

§1716.  (2.)  Said  college  and  farm  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  oi  eleven  trustees,  and  the  governor,  the  president  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural society,  and  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  shall  be,  ex 
cgieiOj  members  of  said  board. 
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§  1716.  (3.)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  at  their  first  meeting  under  this  act 
determine  by  lot  their  several  periods  of  service,  five  of  whom  serving  for*  two 
years,  and  six  serving  for  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified.  At  the  annual  meetings  in  the  faXi  before  vacancies  occur  in  thia 
board,  each  county  agricultural  society  in  the  State  may  nominate  one  person 
for  trustee,  from  whom  the  general  assembly  shall  choose  trustees  to  fill  vacan- 
cies every  two  years  ad  they  occur,  discriminating  so  as  to  give,  if  possible, 
one  trustee  to  each  judicial  district  in  the  State.  Any  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  the  State,  may  be  filled 
bj  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  said  board.  Each  trustee  is  re. 
quired  to  give  a  satisfactory  bond  to  the  State  in  such  sum  as  may  be  required 
by  the  governor,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

§1717.  (4.)  The  president  of  the  college  shall  be  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board.  He  shall 
control,  manage  and  direct  the  aflkirs  of  the  college  and  farm  herein  estab- 
lished, subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  trustees. 

§  1718.  (5.)    Said  board  shall  have  power : 

1.  To  elect  a  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  a  president  pro  tempore,  a  secretary,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  required  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
board. 

2.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
college  and  farm. 

8.  To  purchase  lands  and  erect  buildings  thereon,  in  accordance  with  the 
fiirther  provisions  of  this  act. 

4.  To  keep  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  do  such 
other  things  as  may  be  fiound  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act. 

§  1719.  (6.)  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  except  for  mileage 
in  traveling  to  and  from  the  meetings  ot  the  board,  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
rate  and  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mileage  allowed  to  members  of 
the  general  assembly ;  and  the  auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  audit 
and  allow  the  claims  for  such  attendance,  upon  not  more  than  three  meetings 
annually. 

§  1720.  (7.)  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  the 
capitol  of  the  State,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January-  1859. 

§  1721.  (8.)  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

§  1722.  (9.)  Said  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  select  and  pur- 
chase suitable  lands,  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  for  the  use  and 
purposes  of  the  college  herein  established. 

g  1723.  (10.)  Said  board  shall  receive  proposals  for  sale  of  lands  for  the  use 
of  said  college  before  purchasing  the  same,  and  in  the  purchase,  the  price,  loca- 
tion, quality  and  variety  of  soil,  advantages  of  water,  timber,  stone,  et  cetera, 
shall  be  considered. 

§  1724.  (11.)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  five 
sections  of  land  heretofore  granted  to  the  State  of  Iowa  by  congress  for  the 
erection  of  capitol  buildings,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  college  herein 
established :  provided^  congress  diverts  the  same  for  this  purpose ;  and  also  the 
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proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  other  lands  granted  or  which  may  be  granted  bj 
congress  to  the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  porposef  contemplated  bj  this  act. 

§  1725.  (12.)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treas- 
ory  of  the  State,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  as  provided  in  section  nine  of  this  act,  and  the  im- 
proTement  of  the  same. 

g  1726.  (18.)  Upon  the  execution  and  deliyery  to  the  secretary  of  State,  of 
the  proper  conTeyance  or  conyeyances  of  the  land  purchased  as  hereinbefore 
prorided,  with  a  certificate  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  that  he  hai 
examined  the  title  to  the  same  and  finds  it  unincumbered  and  perfect  and  in 
accordance  with  this  act,  and  that  the  location  has  been  approved  by  the  trus- 
tees, the  auditor  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  or  warrants  on  the  State  treas- 
urer, for  the  amount  of  such  purchase  in  favor  of  the  party  or  parties  to  whom 
inch  sum  or  sums  may  be  due ;  said  purchase  or  purchases  to  be  made  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  previous  to  the  first  day  of  July  of.  thai 
year. 

§  1727.  (14.)  If  any  moneys  remain  unexpended  after  the  purchase  of  said 
fiirm  or  lands,  the  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate  the  same,  or 
•o  much  thereof  as  is  needed  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  tor 
the  coUege  on  the  farm,  and  otherwise  improving  the  same. 

§  1728.  (15.)  The  course  of  instruction  in  said  college  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  to  wit :  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  horticuhcre, 
fiuit  growing,  forestry,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  entomology,  zoology,  the  veterinary  art,  plain  mensuration,  leveling, 
tarveying,  book  keeping,  and  such  mechanic  arts  as  are  directly  connected  with 
agriculture.  Also,  such  other  studies  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time 
prcKribe,  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

$  1729.  (16.)    The  board  of  trustees  shall  establish  such  professorships  as 
tbey  may  deem  best  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  1730.  (17.)  Tuition  in  the  college  herein  established  shall  be  forever  free 
topupilg  from  this  State  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  have  been  resi^ 
^t  of  the  state  six  months  previous  to  their  admission.  Applicants  for  ad- 
Bunion  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
l>&gvtge  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  also  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examinatioa 
in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

§  1731.  (18.)  The  trustees  upon  consultation  with  the  profesiiors  and  teacb- 
cn  ihtn,  from  time  to  time,  establish  rules  regulating  the  number  of  hours,  to 
^  Dot  leas  than  two  in  winter  and  three  in  sommer,  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
*^Qil  labor,  and  the  compensation  therefor ;  and  no  student  shall  be  exempt 
^  BQcb  labor  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  infirmity. 

i  1732.  (19.)  The  board  shall  elect  annually  from  the  teachers  or  more  ad- 
^B*c«d  pupils,  a  competent  book  keeper,  who  shall  keep  an  accurate  account 
^  ^  receipts  and  disbursements  of  said  college  and  farm  from  all  sources ;  be 
"^  tlno  keep  a  minute  and  accurate  account  with  each  field  and  of  each  crop, 
*M  ihall  embrace  the  time  and  manner  of  cultivation,  the  amount  of  seed  and 
^  product,  condition  of  the  field  before  planting  and  sowing,  and  after  harvest- 
^  aad  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers  used ;  also  a  li«t  of  animals  and  the  value 
^^"^  kept  00  the  farm,  and  the  treatment  of  the  same ;  also,  a  daily  register 
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of  the  weather ;  of  all  of  which  he  shall  make  an  annual  statement  or  synopsis 
of  the  same,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

§  1783.  (20.)  Said  college  and  farm  shall  be  charged  with  the  amount  of 
crops,  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  the  increase  of  animals  raised  on  the  farm. 

§  1734.  (21.)  The  trustees  shall  elect  at  their  first  annual  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary, 1859,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  a  secretary  from  their  own  number, 
who  shall  hold  his  oflSce  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  quali- 
fied. He  shall  reside  at  the  capital  of  the  State  and  have  an  office  in  the  legis- 
lative building.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  college  and  farm,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  any  citizen  of  this  State.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of  all 
books,  papers,  documents  and  other  property  which  may  be  deposited  in  his 
office,  including  specimens  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  of  the  State 
or  country ;  also,  keep  and  file  all  reports  which  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time,^  by  county  and  state  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  and  all  corres- 
pondence of  the  office  from  other  persons  and  societies  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral business  of  husbandry ;  address  circulars  to  societies  and  the  best  practical 
farmers  in  the  State  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  upon 
the  newest  and  best  mode  of  culture  of  those  products,  vegetables,  trees,  etc, 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  State ;  also,  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  field  culture,  horticulture,  stock  raising  and  the  dairy.  He  shall  encourage 
the  formation  of  agricultural  societies  throughout  the  State,  and  purchase,  re- 
ceive and  distribute  such  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  shrubbery  and  trees, 
as  may  be  in  his  power  to  procure  from  the  general  government  and  other 
sources,  as  may  be  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils.  He  shall  also  encourage 
the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
other  live  stock,  the  invention  and  improvement  of  labor-saving  implements  of 
husbandry  and  difi'use  information  in  relation  to  the  same ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  and  cotton  yams  and  cloths,  and  domestic  industry  in  weaving, 
spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  and  other  household  arts  as  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  thrift,  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State.  He  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  to  the  general  assembly  at  every  session  thereof,  and  to  the 
governor  in  each  year  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session,  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  office  of  a  public  character,  including  a 
full  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  college  and  farm  and  of  his 
own  office,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  governor  or  legislature  may  require. 
He  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with  good  security, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

§  1735.  (22.)  The  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  received  by  the  secre- 
tary, shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  distributed  equally  throughout  the  State,  and 
placed  only  in  the  hands  of  those  farmers  and  others,  who  will  cultivate  them 
properly  and  return  to  the  secretary's  office  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ducts thereof  with  a  full  statement  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their  value  for  general  cultivation 
in  the  State.  All  information  in  regard  to  agriculture,  obtained  by  the  secre- 
tary, of  an  important  character,  may  be  published  by  him  from  time  to  time 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  provided  it  does  not  involve  any  expense  to 
the  State. 
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§  1786.  (2S.)  The  seereUry  duJl  eoDeet  mnd  file  in  his  office  the  igricnlturml 
Mitirtics  of  each  organised  coimtj  in  the  State. 

g  1787.  (S4.)  That  the  filming  interest  of  the  Sute  maj  derire  immediate 
benefit  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  tlie  secretarr,  the  gOTemor  is  herebr  au- 
tboriaed  and  empowered  to  ajqpoint  a  seeretary  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  from 
OMng  the  board  of  tmstees  named  in  this  act,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one 
year,  and  nntil  his  sueoessor  m  elected  and  qualified,  as  provided  in  section 
tvcntj-one  of  this  act. 

{  1788.  (25.)  The  secretary  shall  receire  as  a  compensation  for  his  serrices, 
a  mkiy  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  qoarteiiy  from  the  Sute 
tmsoiy  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prorided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  other  state  officers,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  an- 
Mslly  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  additional  sum  of  one  thousand 
^oDars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  esteemed  necessary  by  the  goremor,  is 
ibo  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
IB  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  seeds,  postage,  stationery,  and  the  other 
contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  secretary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
tnasory  on  the  requisition  of  the  goremor  through  the  auditor  of  State. 
g  1789.  (26.)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  a  treasurer  from  their  own 
iber  annually,  at  their  meeting  in  January,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all 
arising  from  the  sale  of  products  of  the  farm  or  other  source,  and  gire 
bonds  ii^such  siun  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require.  He  shall  pay  orer  all 
mneys  upon  the  warrant  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  Ue 
riiaO  render  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  as 
often  as  may  be  required  by  said  board  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  moneys 
leeeiTed  and  disbursed  by  him. 

1 1740.  (27.)    That  M.  W.  Robmson,  of  Desmoine  county,  Timothy  Day,  of 

Van  Bnren  county,  John  D.  Wright,  of  Union  county,  G.  W.  F.  Sherwin,  of 

Woodbury  county,  William  Duane  Wilson,  of  Polk  county,    Richard  Gaines, 

of  Jefferson  county,  Suel  Foster  of  Muscatine  county,  J.  W.  Ilendcrsou,  of 

linn  county,  Clermont  Coffin,  of  DeUware  County,  E.  II.  Williams,  of  Clayton 

eounty,  E.  G.  Day,  of  Story  county,  are  hereby  appointed  and  constituted  tho 

int  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm,  who  shall  hold  their 

ofioe  as  may  be  determined  under  the  proTisions  of  the  third  section  of  this 

act 


^  act  makixo  jjf  appropriation  for  akd  oirectivo  thl  krkction  of  an 

Agricultural  College. 
(Approred  Mareh  22, 1864.) 

[This  act,  (chap.  72,  laws  of  1864,)  appropriates  $26,000  to  aid  in  the  crec- 
^  of  a  permanent  building  on  the  college  farm  as  definitely  fixed  by  the 
^'^t^fti  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm,  after  plans  and  estimates  to  be  ap- 
^^ed  by  the  governor,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  executive 
*<*"mttec  of  tho  trustees.] 
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Am  Act  making  appropriation  to  complir  thx  Agricultural  Collioi 

Building. 

(ApproTtd  April  2, 1866.) 

[This  act  (chap.  61,  laws  of  1864,)  appropriates  the  sum  of  $91,000  for  the 
parpose  of  completing  the  agricultural  college  building,  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  indebtedness  against  the  same— to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and 
supeiriMon  of  a  building  committee  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  of  said  college,  and  of  a  superintendent,  who  ahall  not 
be  a  member  of  sud  board— each  of  said  building  committee  and  the  superin- 
tendent, to  give  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  fidthfol 
discharge  of  their  respecti-fe  duties.] 


Am  Act  to  protioe  por  the  loam  or  Permamimt  School  Fund. 

(Approred  Maroh  29,  1864.) 

[This  act,  (chap.  117,  laws  of  1864,)  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  on  school  fimd 
loans  at  8  per  cent,  the  price  of  school  lands  at  $1.25  per  acre — makes  each 
county  responsible  for  the  collection  of  annual  interest  on  loans  within  the 
same,  as  well  as  for  misapplication  of  school  moneys,  and  withholds  the  distri- 
bution share  of  the  State  appropriation  as  a  penalty,  and  imposes  a  special  tax 
to  replace  the  sum  thus  misapplied.) 


Act  to  proyidx  for  appointment  op  Supirimtsmdemt  ot  Agricultural 

Ck)LLE0E. 

(ApproTsd  April  6|  1864.) 

[This  act,  Cchap.  121,  laws  of  1864,)  authorizes  board  of  trustees  of  State 
Agricultural  College  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Farm,  who  shall  also  be  secretary  of  the  board,  who  shall  haye  chai^  of 
the  farm,  and  other  property,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.] 


KANSAS. 


Aa  Act  tor  ths  GoTARNaiEKT  OF  THE  Kansas  State  AoRiciTLTTrBAL  Cocxkoe 
TOR  THB  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

(ApproTed  Much  8,  1868.) 

Section  1.  The  College  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  which  was  located  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
entitled,  **  An  Act  to  locate  and  establish  a  College  for  the  benefit  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts/*  approved  February  16tb,  1863,  shall  be  known  as 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

§  2.  The  government  of  such  college  Is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents,  to  con- 
B8t  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
mnd  the  president  of  the  college,  ex-officio,  and  nine  others,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  Providid^  That  not 
more  than  three  of  those  selected  shall  be  members  of  the  same  religious 
denomination.  Three  of  those  appointed  shall  hold  their  office  until  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  A.  D.  1865,  and  three  until  1867,  and  three  until  1869;  and 
their  several  successors  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

g  3.    The  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  with  the  right 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

^  4.    The  regents  shall  have  the  power  to  enact  ordinances,  by-laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  said  college  ;  to  elect  a  president  *  to  fix,  in- 
crease and  diminish  the  regular  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  to 
appoint  the  same,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  salaries.     They  shall 
We  the  power  to  remove  the  president  and  any  professor  or  teacher,  whenever 
tl^c  inUrest  of  the  college  shall  require. 

^  t  The  college  shall  consist  of  four  departments :  1st,  The  department  of 
•^gncalture  2d,  Mechanic  Arts.  8d,  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  4th,  Litera- 
tore  and  Science. 

§  6.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shall  be  intrusted 
^  the  president  and  the  respective  professors  and  teachers,  but  the  regents 
^U  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  to  prescribe, 
^^^r  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  the  books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the 
^verai  departments  ;  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as 
^  conferred  by  institutions  of  the  highest  grade. 

§  7.  The  college  shall  be  opened  to  all  persons,  under  such  regulations  as 
^1  be  prescribed  by  the  regents :  Prwidedy  That  no  student  shall  be  refused 
*<}niitunce  to  this  college,  simply  because  he  has  been  expelled  from  some 
®tbei  college. 

^  8.  The  board  of  regents  shall  make  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  college, 
^^  eich  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth  the  con- 
*"tJon  of  the  college,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  number  of 
P^f«sors  and  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  the  compensation  of  each  ;  the 
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number  of  students  in  the  several  departments  and  in  the  different  classes,  the 
books  of  instruction  used,  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  a 
full  transcript  of  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  for  the  year,  together  with  such 
other  information  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  important,  or  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  may  require  to  embrace  in  his  report,  which  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Legislature  in 
his  annual  report. 

g  9.  The  board  of  regents  shall  report  annually  the  progress  of  said  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  State  and  industrial  and  economical  statistics, 
as  may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  bo  transmitted  by  mail,  free, 
to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  which 
may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  ap- 
proved July  2d,  1862,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

§  10.  A  board  of  visitors,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  to  hold  their  offices  severally  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  but 
their  successors  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
make  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  college,  in  all 
its  departments  and  branches,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  report  the  result 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  suggesting  such  improvements  as 
they  may  deem  important,  which  said  report  shail  be  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent. 

§  11.  The  regents  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  librarian  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  officers  as  the  interests  of  the  college  may  require ,  who, 
shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  board  shall  prescribe. 

g  12.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  oollege, 
and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures. 

g  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents,  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience, to  secure  a  collection  of  specimens  in  minenUogy,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  history ;  and  whenever  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State  may  be  made,  a  complete  set  of  specimens  col- 
lected shall  be  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college.  The  said  board  shall 
make  provision  for  increasing  and  preserving  the  library  and  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  said  college,  and  the  apparatus  and  library  that  may  be  transferred  to  the 
State  by  the  Beaumont  Central  College  Association. 

g  14.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  lie  called  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  fulfillment  by  the 
Beaumont  Central  College  Association,  of  an  act,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  locate 
and  establish  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,'* 
approved  February  16,  1868,  but  all  succeeding  meetings  shall  be  calied  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  college  build- 
ing, and  at  least  once  annually. 

§15.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 

§  16.  The  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas  by 
Congress,  to  endow  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
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ArtBy  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  cndowmeot  of  said  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  ot  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  used  exclusiyely 
for  the  salaries  of  the  president,  professors  and  teachers  of  this  college ;  but 
the  principal  on  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  invested 
according  to  law,  and  be  a  fund  to  remain  forever  undiminished. 


KENTUOEI. 


Am  Act  to  Establish  ah  Agricultural  College  in  Kentucsct. 

(Approved  VOxnaxj  22, 1885.) 

Wherkab,  The  curators  of  the  Kentucky  Umyersity  propose  to  locate  their 
university  in  Fayette  county,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Lexington,  and  said  curators 
and  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University  propose  to  consolidate  the  two 
universities,  and  all  the  funds  and  property  of  each,  into  one  corporaUon,  under 
the  name  of  the  Kentucky  University ;  and  it  appearing  that  said  curators  have 
a  cash  endowment  of  two  hundred  thousand  doUars,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  that  there  are  cash  funds  of  Transylvania 
University  to  be  united  with  them,  of  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars,  besides  the 
grounds,  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and  other  property  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, of  the  value  and  cost  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and 
said  institution,  when  so  consolidated,  proposes  to  raise  an  additional  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  farm  and  erect  all  the  necessary  buildings  and 
improvements  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, and  connect  therewith  a  model  or  experimental  farm,  with  industrial  pur- 
suits, to  enable  such  pupils  as  choose  to  do  so  to  sustain  themselves,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  while  acquiring  their  education ;  and  further  propose,  that  the  State 
of  Kentucky  shall  establish  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky 
as  one  of  the  colleges  of  Kentucky  University,  thus  consolidated,  and  endow 
the  same  with  the  income  of  the  fund  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  land 
scrip  granted  to  Kentucky  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  said  college ;  and  upon  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  establishing 
and  endowing  said  college,  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  will  furnish,  in 
reasonable  time,  all  the  necessary  lands,  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  such 
college,  and  proceed  at  once  to  organize  said  college,  and  put  the  same  in  ope- 
ration in  accordance  with  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress,  and  subject  to  the 
visitorial  control  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  its  organization  and  general 
management,  and  with  the  sole  control,  by  the  State,  of  its  said  fund,  in  keep- 
ing the  principal  of  the  same  perpetually  secure.  Now,  therefore, 
Be  it  enacted^  etc.y 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  established,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  located  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Lexington,  which  shall  be  a  college  of  Kentucky  University. 

§  2.  That  the  leading  object  in  said  college  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  including 
military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  cUwsical  studies,  m  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

§  8.  That  to  effect  the  said  leading  object  of  said  college,  there  shall  be  c-- 
tablished  therein  the  competent  number  of  professorships  for  teaching  the 
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Kiencd  relaUd  to  agriculture  and  Iha  mccbaniuul  irt«.  iDcluding  military 
uotics,  which  professorships  eliall  be  filled  bj  able  and  uompRlent  protasaors, 
Mdi'd  hj  (uch  assiBtanli',  tutors,  nml  other  iOErtruclors  a«  shall,  from  time  lo 
timp,  be  nwpwsrt;  snd,  iu>  n  part  of  anid  eollege,  there  shall  be  coadueted  an 
eipertineTital  or  model  farn],  with  the  usual  auuesgoriaa  th«reto,  aud  ofdze  pro- 
portioneil  to  the  numb«r  of  studcnCa ;  Aod  on  said  farm,  and  w  tbe  meohantcal 
xnr,  there  shall  be  prorided  to  the  sludentB  opportunities  for  iadustrisl  pursuits, 
al  Hlxlud  timea,  whereby  agriculture  and  the  meohaninal  arts  may  be  pmctically 
iFamed,  and  the  student  enabled  to  earn  his  support  while  being  educated,  in 
whok  ot  pari,  by  his  labor  and  indnatry. 

§  4.  That  in  the  appointment  of  professora,  instmctora,  and  other  oSeen 
■od  iBslstants  of  said  eollege,  and  in  prescribing  the  ecudiea  anil  exercises 
thereof,  and  in  erery  part  of  tlie  manageincnt  and  goTemment  then-of,  no  par- 
tiallly  or  prercrcnce  shall  be  shown  to  one  sect  or  religious  denoiuinaliou  over 
taollrar,  nor  shall  anytluDg  sectarian  bo  taught  therein ;  and  penona  eugsged 
in  the  conductiag,  goTemlng,  managing,  or  oontrolling  said  college  and  its 
nadl«B  and  eiereises.  in  all  iu  parts,  are  hereby  oonBliluled  o(ficers  and  agents 
of  the  whole  commonwealth,  in  faithfully  and  impartiatly  carrying  out  the  pro- 
Tnions  of  this  act  for  the  cuniuion  good,  irrespectire  of  accts  or  parties,  political 
or  religiona. 

g  b.  That  the  caraton  of  Kentucky  University  shall  organize  said  Agricul- 
(unJ  and  Hechanical  College,  by  establishing  the  proper  prole ssorshlps  and 
officcn,  with  tlie  saloriea  and  campensation  (hereof,  and  filling  the  same,  from 
;,  by  their  appointments  ;  provide  the  neceswry  grounds,  buildings 
*nd  imprOTemenls.  snd  conduct,  carry  on,  and  manage  \he  Mid  college  as  pro- 
Tided  in  this  act ;  and  said  cumtors,  to  aid  them  in  conducting  said  college  and 
defMjing  the  eipenwa  thereof,  shall  receive  all  the  inconie  of  the  fund  which 
riiaU  irise  from  the  sals  of  the  land  scrip  granted  lo  the  Slate  of  Kentucky  by 
lb*  Mt  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  Act  doustiog  public  lands  to  the  seTcral 
!S  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  beneGt  of  agriculture 
>Ad  the  mechanical  arte,"  approred  July  2,  18BS,  and  which  Income  shall  be 
apfirOprialed  by  said  curators  to  the  payment  of  the  nalaripji  "f  the  profeworB 
wid  ulher  offlcers  and  employees  of  said  college,  and  other  cipeoses  of  conduct- 
tag  Ilie  same,  and  the  farm  and  industrial  pursuits  incidental  (licri'to,  and  to  no 
cxlier  purpose  whstsoever  ;  Provided,  that  a  m^ority  of  the  professors  of  said 
coU«g«  shall  not  at  any  one  time  belong  lo  the  same  ecclesiastical  denomination, 
g  S.  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  ap- 
point rii  visitor!  of  said  college,  nho  shall  cODatltutC  the  board  of  visiters 
dwreaf,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  chairman  of  the  board  ;  and  said  board 
n  have,  at  all  times,  l\ill  power  (o  Inspect  and  examine  into  all  the  details  of 
tki!  nwnaging  and  vunducting  of  said  college,  and  to  see  that  all  the  provisions 
ariMa  act  are  carried  into  eoniplcto  eiFcci,  according  to  their  true  meaning  and 
WrM;  and  il  shall  Ite  the  duty  of  said  board  (o  report  lo  the  curators  of  Ken- 
J  ITnivvtfilT  all  defects  or  departur^d  from  this  act,  in  conducting  or 
Ilege,  and  suggest  the  proper  mode  of  correcting  them  ;  and 
a  correct  them  ;  and  it  shsU  be  further  the  duly  of 
■aU  board  oTTUitar*  lo  rvport  to  every  biennial  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
^  MDidition  and  managemenl  of  said  college ;  and  if,  al  any  time,  it  shall  ap- 
pear lo  lb>  gcaoral  assembly  thai  the  curators  have  persisted  in  not  carrying 
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the  proTisioDS  of  this  act  into  effect,  accordiDg  to  their  true  object  and  spirit, 
and  in  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  board  of  Tisitors,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  deprive,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  said  college  of  the  endowment  of 
the  income  of  the  fund  aforesaid.  The  visitors  shall  hold  their  office  for  two 
years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Vacancies  in  said  board  by 
death,  resignation,  or  expiration  of  term  of  office,  during  the  recess  of  the 
general  assembly,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  end  of  the  next  suo- 
oeeding  session. 

§  7.  That  so  soon  as  the  said  college  is  organized  for  the  reception  and 
proper  instruction  of  pupils,  the  curators  shall  make  known  the  same  to  the 
governor  and  president  of  the  board  of  education ;  and,  thereupon,  each  repre- 
sentative district  of  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  said  college,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  one  properly  prepared  pupil  for  each  member  said  district  is 
entitled  to  elect  to  the  general  assembly  ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  land  scrip 
shall  be  sold  or  invested,  each  district  shall  be  entitled  to  send  three  such  pro- 
perly prepared  pupils  to  said  college  for  each  member  the  district  is  authorized 
to  elect.  *  Said  pupils  shall  have  the  right  of  receiving,  free  of  charge  for  tuition^ 
the  benefit  of  any  instruction  given  in  any  of  the  colleges  or  classes  of  the  uni- 
Yersity,  except  those  of  law  and  medicine.  The  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  the 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  said  districts. 

§  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  Transylvania 
University  and  Kentucky  University  shall  be  consolidated  into  one  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kentucky  University,  and  the  funds,  property,  etc.,  of 
Transylvania  University  shall  be  vested  in  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University, 
as  successors  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University ;  nor  until  the  coratora 
of  Kentucky  University  shall,  by  resolution,  assent  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  accept  this  act  as  part  of  its  charter.  A  copy  of  said  resolution,  and 
of  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  and  the  curators  of  the 
Kentucky  University,  in  accepting  said  consolidation,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
governor ;  whereupon,  he  shall,  by  writing,  signed  by  him  and  under  the  seal 
of  the  State,  authorize  the  curators  of  the  Kentucky  University  to  organize  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

§  9.  The  general  assembly  reserves  the  right  to  modify  and  repeal,  at  plea- 
sure, 80  much  of  this  act  as  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 


An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Aobioultural  Gollboe. 
(Approred  Febroaiy  10, 1886.) 
Section  1.  That  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  curators  of  the  Kentucky  University,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  aid  in  putting  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Kentucky  into  immediate  operation.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  fore- 
going sum,  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  sesd  to  said  college,  free  of  charge, 
three  pupils  for  each  representative  district:   Provided^  however^  the  State 
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reservei  the  rights  hereafteTy  to  reimburse  itself  for  the  amount  herein  appro- 
priated out  of  the  interest  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  donated  by 
Congress:  And  provided  further y  the  money  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  until  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  shall  certify 
to  the  governor  that  said  agricultural  college  is  ready  to  go  into  immediate 
operation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  the  same. 

§  2.  Before  the  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer,  in  accor- 
dance with  this  act,  the  curators  of  said  university  shall  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  governor  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  their 
board,  showing  said  acceptance. 

g  S.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


HAIKE. 


An  Act  to  Establish  thi  Btatk  Colleok  or  Aoricultuei  and  tbb 

Mkcharic  Arts. 
(ApproTed  Febmary  2&,  1866.) 

SiCTiON  1.  Samuel  F.  Perley,  N.  T.  Hill,  Bradford  Cummings,  Thomas  S. 
Lang,  Dennis  Moore,  William  D.  Dana,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Robert  Martin,  Alfred  S. 
Perkins,  Joseph  Farwell,  Seward  Dill,  Joseph  Day,  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  Charles  A.  Everett  and  William  West  Virgin,  are  hereby  constituted 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  having  succession  as  hereinafter  provided, 
with  power  to  establish  and  maintain,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations 
of  this  act,  such  a  college  as  is  authorized  and  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  July  2,  1862,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  lands  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.^  They  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  the 
income  which  shall  accrue  from  the  funds  granted  to  the  State  by  the  aforesaid 
act,  and  shall  apply  the  same,  together  with  all  such  income  as  they  shall  receive 
from  any  other  sources,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college,  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  Congress. 

§  2.  The  trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  president  of 
the  board.  They  shall  appoint  a  clerk  and  treasurer,  both  of  whom  shall  be 
sworn,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  The  clerk 
shall  record  all  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  their  records,  certified 
by  him,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  originals  might  be  used. 
The  treasurer  shall  be  required  to  give  suitable  bond,  and  to  renew  the  same 
whenever  the  trustees  shall  require. 

g  8.  The  governor  and  council  shall  at  all  times  have  the  power,  by  them- 
selves, or  such  committee  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  examine  into  the  afiairs  of 
the  college  and  the  doings  of  the  trustees,  and  to  inspect  all  their  records  and 
accounts,  and  the  buildings  and  premises  occupied  by  the  college.  Whenever 
the  governor  and  council  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  trustees  arc  ex- 
ercising, or  attempting  to  exercise,  any  unhiwful  powers,  or  unlawfully  omitting 
to  perform  any  legal  duty,  they  may  direct  the  attorney  general  to  institute 
process  against  the  trustees  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
plaint in  equity,  before  the  supreme  judicial  court,  in  the  county  in  which  the 
college  may  be  established,  and  the  court,  after  notice,  shall  hear  and  determine 
the  same,  by  summary  proceeding  in  term  time,  or  by  any  judge  in  vacation, 
and  may  make  suitable  decree,  restraining  the  trustees  from  performing  or  con- 
tinuing the  unlawful  acts  complained  of,  for  requiring  them  to  perform  whatever 
is  unlawfully  omitted,  and  m^y  enforce  such  decrees.    In  like  manner,  a  com- 
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pUiiil  uav  bu  ioitiluMd  sgunet  any  iadividuul  trustuc,  auil  be  !>cartl  Lu  tLu 
couutj  wlierv  hu  residee,  BUeging  aguusl  him  hhj  cause  deemed  bj  tb«  guveruor 
U]d  uuiiiicil  Mlffiaieot  Ui  dieqiulily  him  Tor  tlie  trust;  uid  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
thu  court,  aueh  rtllegiition  shM  be  austained,  ■  decree  sbull  be  made  removing 
■ndl  iriMlul  rrum  oHiuu,  uid  hia  place  shall  be  thereby  vooBted. 

g  4.  No  person  ulutll  be  ft  truatee  who  is  uat  an  lohabitanl  of  this  State,  nor 
utj  oni  *rho  has  reached  the  age  of  aerenty  years.  The  clerk  of  the  trusteea 
bImH  gim  notice  of  all  Tacandes  lo  the  goTcraor  uid  coucicil ;  TacoDcivs  occnr- 
liDg  ID  any  of  the  foregoing  modes,  or  by  the  resigaalioa  or  decease  of  any 
Inltlee.  shall  be  filled  id  Che  foUowing  maaaer.  The  first  racancy  that  shall 
oocBT  shall  be  filled  by  the  legislature  at  the  ncil  session  thereafter,  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  branches  ;  the  second  vacancy  shnll  he  filled  by  the  irusteeB 
at  ibeir  next  meeting ;  sjid  all  succeeding  TscanLJes  sliatl  be  filled  in  like  man- 
aer,  atlArustoly  by  the  legislature  and  the  trustees. 

^  B.  The  tnuwesi,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  may  take  and  hold,  in  addi- 
tion to  Ibe  income  wbich  they  shall  receive  through  the  State  from  the  endov-l 
Beat  made  by  Congress,  such  other  real  and  perHonal  property  as  maj  be 
granlMl  or  devised  to  tbem  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  tbis  act.. 
Bat  they  ahull  not  be  encilled  to  receive  any  benefactions  made  to  ihen  upon 
oMidtliona  laconsistent  with  the  act  of  Congress  aforeswd,  or  for  piuposee 
(Uftneot  from  irhat  is  therein  prescribed. 

^  0.  The  governor  and  council  ehsll  take  measures,  as  soon  as  may  be  «d- 
TUUBCMOsiy  done  after  passage  of  this  act,  to  sell  the  land  scrip  received  by 
lbs*  Stale  adder  the  act  of  Congress,  and  l«  invest  the  same  as  required  by  the 
CMith  aeetiau  of  said  act.  Tbe  securities  sbsll  bu  kept  by  (ho  State  treasurer, 
«ad  he  ahall  report  aunuallj  to  tbe  legislature  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
iB<««unentB,  and  of  the  income  of  the  same.  He  shall  from  time  lo  time,  as 
(he  inoome  ^lall  accrue,  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 

^  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  as  aooa  as  may  be  aflcr  (heir 
Of^nliation,  to  procure  a  tract  of  land  suitable  as  a  site  for  the  eitablinhment 
nl  tbe  eoUege.  If  no  other  provision  shall  bo  made  therefor,  there  shall  be 
flaeeA  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  for  this  purpose,  such  proportion  as  the 
nd  council  may  deem  suitable,  of  that  psrt  of  the  fund  which  is 
b;  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  be  cipcuded  for  the 
•f  laud*  for  sites  or  eiperimcntal  farms. 
A  8.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  such  diroctors,  professors,  lecturcnt  and 
(Mcbsni  in  tbe  college,  and  tmploy  such  other  persons  therein,  from  time  to 
tlaw,  M  the  means  at  their  command  may  permit  for  the  accomplishment  of  tho 
oljaett  onameralrd  and  described  in  (he  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
Bsarr  «Accr  aod  every  person  employed  shall  hold  his  office  or  omploymanl 
M  the  plsaeuie  of  tijo  trustees.  They  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  arrange  and 
Mihi  known  tbe  w* srni  courses  of  instruction  which  they  will  undertake  nt  the 
oattM  of  the  oollege,  and  shall  enlarge  and  improve  the  same  whenever  practt 
mU*:,  sul^jecl  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  Congress.  They  shall  sl»>o  rslab- 
IM  Iks  ^ualifleaiions  for  admiuion,  and  mo^fy  the  oarao  as  cimumatancca  may 
r^nfav.  Bm  no  student  shall  be  admitted  into  orcontlnued  in  the  college,  nor 
*Ui  any  p*non  he  employed  in  any  office  or  service,  who  is  not  of  good  moral 
and  pure  life. 
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§  9.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  which  is  to  be  given  by  classes,  text- 
books, lectures  and  apparatus,  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  fully  as  may  be, 
for  practical  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  scientific  principles  and  rules. 
They  shall  encourage,  and  for  due  proportions  of  time,  at  diflferent  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  with  reference  to  other  exercises,  require  all  the  students  to  en- 
gage in  actual  labor  upon  the  lands  and  in  the  workshops  with  which  the  college 
may  be  furnished,  and  shall  provide  suitable  oversight  and  direction  in  such 
labor,  so  that  they  may  become  habituated  to  skillful  and  productive  industry. 
§  10.  Military  tactics  shall  be  taught  during  some  suitable  part  of  each  year 
to  all  students ;  and  they  shall  be  required  to  form  and  maintain  such  habits  of 
obedience  and  subordination  as  may  be  useful  to  them  if  called  into  military 
service.  The  acyutant-general  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  college  for 
military  drill,  such  arms  and  equipments,  not  needed  by  the  State  for  other  ser- 
vice, as  may  suffice  for  the  number  of  students.  He  shall  also  furnish  to  the 
college  a  United  States  flag. 

§  11.  Such  other  studies  are  to  be  taught,  within  the  limitations  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  as  the  facilities  of  the  college  and  the  period  of  instruction  will 
permit. 

§  12.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  any  one  or  more  of  the  pre- 
Hcribed  courses  of  study,  may  receive  public  testimonials  thereof,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  stating  their  proficiency. 

§  18.  No  charge  shall  be  made  for  tuition  to  any  student  who  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  State ;  and  the  trustees,  and  all  persons  employed  by  them,  shall 
constantly  endeavor,  by  the  adoption  of  judicious  and  effective  arrangements  in 
all  the  labor  departments  of  the  college,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the 
students,  and  to  render  the  institution,  as  far  as  possible,  self-sustaining. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  directors  and  teachers  of  the  col- 
lege to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  students  the  principles  of  morality  and 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  to  their  country;  humanity  and 
universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society ;  and  among  other  means  to  promote  these  ends,  and  to  secure  the 
best  personal  improvement  of  the  students,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  fully  as 
may  be  practicable,  that  the  internal  organization  of  the  college  shall  be  on  the 
plan  of  one  or  more  well  regulated  households  and  families,  so  that  the  students 
may  be  brought  into  relations  of  domestic  intimacy  and  confidence  with  their 
teachers. 

§  15.  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  students  applying  for  admission  shall  be 
greater  than  the  means  of  the  trustees  will  enable  them  to  receive,  they  shall 
make  regulations  for  the  number  to  be  admitted,  having  reference  to  the  pro- 
portions of  population  in  the  several  senatorial  districts  in  the  State,  and  equal- 
ise the  admissions  according  to  such  proportions,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

§  16.  The  trustees  shall  hold  a  regular  session  at  the  college  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  and  may  provide  for  periodical  visitations  by  committee.  No  trustee 
shall  receive  any  compensation,  except  actual  travelling  expenses,  to  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  college. 
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§  17.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  shall  make,  as  often  as  once  in  six  months, 
a  detailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  triistees  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  verified  bj  full  inspection  and  settlement  of  all  his  accounts,  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  as  yerified  by  them,  to  the  governor  and 
coonciL  The  trustees  shall  also  cause  to  be  made  annually  such  report  as  is 
required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Ck>ngre8S,  and  conmiunicate  the  same 
as  therein  provided. 

§  18.  The  legislature  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers,  to 
aher,  limit  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  college 
established  by  this  act,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests thereof.  And  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the 
goremor. 


HARTLAND. 


An  Act  ▲ppropriatimo  the  interest  to  be  rkceited  vrom  sale  or  Scrip 

Donated  to  State  of  Maryland. 
(PMMdSlMchSl,1866. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland:  That  aftar 
the  comptroller  shall  have  sold  the  said  scrip  and  invested  the  proceeds  thereof 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  at  January,  1864,  the 
annual  interest  or  income  of  said  investment  shall  be  regularly  paid  by  him, 
without  diminution,  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  ;  and  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  said  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
rehited  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life ;  and  the  money  so  to  be  received  by  ^^3  said  college  shall  be  applied 
to  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever ;  and  the  said  college  shall  in  all  respects  comply  with  the  several 
requirements  of  said  act,  as  to  making  and  recording  experiments,  and  report- 
ing the  same  as  therein  prescribed:  Provided^  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  or  preclude  the  general  assembly,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  from  making  any  other  disposition  of  said  funds,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  Congress  making  said  donation. 

§  2.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  college. 


NOTE. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  established  in  1857,  in  Prince  Oeorge^s 
county,  (post  office.  Agricultural  College^)  by  subscriptions  of  citizens,  mostly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  has  received  liberal  aid  from  the  State, 
not  only  towards  its  annual  expense,  but  in  large  sums  to  relieve  it  from  debt. 
Its  past  history  and  future  prospects  will  be  given  in  Part  II. 
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E  Trust  Kis  oi 

COLLKOR. 

(ApproKd  AprU  39.  ISSS., 
gimoN  1.  Marshi!  P.  WUder,  of  Doreh.-Htor ;  CharlcB  G.  Dnrifl,  of  Flj- 
mouth;  Nutban  DuHTec,  of  F&li  River;  JoliD  Brooks,  of  Princeton;  Henrj 
Colt,  of  Fitlefidd ;  WilUnm  S.  Soutb worth,  of  Lowell ;  Chnrlea  C.  Sewdl,  of 
Hedddd;  Faoli  Lathrop,  of  South  H&dley;  Phineb]U  StedmsD,  of  Cbicopee; 
AUbo  W.  tloilge,  of  Bunilton  1  George  Maraton,  of  Bai'Dstiible;  Williun  B. 
Tkdibani,  of  Greenfieii] ;  Henrr  L.  Wbiting,  of  Tubuiy;  John  B.  King  of 
Kuitticket,  their  asRuciates  and  successors,  are  hcrcbf  constituted  ■  body  cor- 
pMsM,  lij  the  name  of  the  Trusteei  of  the  lllaBBHobiu>ett«  Agricultural  College, 
tto  iMdhig  objei-t  of  wbieb  shall  be,  without  exi'luding  othi'r  sideotific  luid 
I  l«wir»l  nadiee,  and  including  mililxr;  tacticn,  to  teach  sueb  branches  of  learn- 
ing ■■  an  related  to  agriculture  and  the  necbanie  arts,  iu  order  to  promote  the 
Bbonl  kiid  pTKlieal  education  of  tbe  indnstrial  cUssen  io  the  ieveral  pursuits  and 
pnAanona  of  life — to  be  located  an  hcreiruiter  provided ;  and  they  aud  ihcir 
•DCoCMorB,  and  taiah  ae  nball  be  duly  elected  members  of  said  corporation,  shall 
be  Bad  reDUin  a  body  corporate  by  (bat  name  forerer.  And  for  tbe  orderly 
•onducting  of  the  bumnessof  said  corporation  tbe  Mid  trusiees  nhall  hitve  power 
and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  u  orciulon  may  require,  to  elect  a.  president, 
and  such  other  olBceni  of  said  corpora- 
declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of  Uinr 
any  trustee  from  the  same  corponttion, 
indered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwiBC, 
ir  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the 
;  and,  whenever  vBcancies  shall  occur  in  tbe  board  of  Iruaiees,  the  legis- 
laioM  dl«D  fill  the  same :  prondid,  tierertfiiltti,  that  tbe  number  of  members 
■h^  nem  be  greater  than  fourteeo,  exduaire  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
■wawcaltti,  the  seci«tary  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretory  of  llie  board 
*f  ■picoltore.  and  the  preKident  of  the  faealty,  each  of  whom  shall  be,  rx  ofieio, 
•  MMober  of  laid  corporation. 

§2.  Tbe  Mtid  corporation  shall  have  taU  power  and  authority  to  deter- 
ttifaiB  at  whai  limes  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holdeu,  and  tbe  man- 
Bar  of  sotifying  the  trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings ;  rmd  also,  from 
time  M  lime,  (o  elect  a  president  of  said  collegf,  and  such  professors,  tutors, 
I,  and  other  offiuers  of  said  college,  as  they  shall  judge  most  for  the 
»  thereof,  and  l«  delcnuiite  the  duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsibill- 
l4  l«burM  of  their  several  offices.  And  the  said  corporation  arc  further 
n  erret.  and  keep  in  repair,  such  bouses  and  other 
is  they  aball  judge  necessary  for  the  said  college;  and  aho  to  make 
aaA  ord^n,  a«  ocimoou  may  rvqulrc,  rviuanablc  rules,  orders,  and  hj-laws,  not 


Tk«-preaident,  secretary  and  i 
tioo  ea  mav  be  found  neceaaory,  and  t 
leapectiee  officea ;  aad  also  to  removi 
wbeB,  la  their  judgment,  be  shall  be  i 
of  ducbargxng  the  clutics  uf  his  office, 
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repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  reasonable 
penalties,  for  the  good  government  of  the  said  college,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  their  own  body,  and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction 
in  said  college,  and  to  confer  such  appropriate  degrees  as  they  may  determine 
and  prescribe :  provided^  nevertheleBa,  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  meeting  unless  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  tnistees  are  present 

§  8.  The  said  corporation  may  hare  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter  or 
renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of  said  corporation, 
and  signed  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their  corporate  name,  be  consid- 
ered in  law  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation ;  and  said  corporation  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  all  actions,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  and  may  prosecute  the  same 
to  final  judgment  and  execution,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College ;  and  said  corporation  shall  he  capable  of  takmg 
and  holding  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise,  or 
otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  estate,  real  or  personal :  provided^ 
that  the  clear  annual  income  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

§  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which 
the  ^d  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  he  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  the  ob- 
jocto  dwlar^tl  m  the  llrst  section  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  recommended, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  said  corporation,  they  conforming  to  the  will  of  any 
donor  or  donors,  in  the  application  of  any  estate  which  may  be  given,  devised 
or  bequeathed,  for  any  particular  object  connected  with  the  college. 

§  5.  The  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  further  powers 
to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul  or  restrain,  any  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  the 
said  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  said  college ;  and  more  especially  may  appoint  and  establish  overseers  or 
visitors  of  the  said  college,  with  all  the  necessary  powers  for  the  better  aid, 
preservation  and  government  thereof.  The  said  corporation  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the  legislature,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  session. 

-  g  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  location  of  said  college,  in 
some  suitable  place  within  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  shall  purchase, 
or  obtain,  by  gifl,  grant,  or  otherwise,  in  connection  therewith,  a  tract  of  land 
containing  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm,  or 
otherwise,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution;  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  said  college,  they  shall  make  such 
provision  for  the  manual  labor  of  the  students  on  said  farm  as  they  may 
deem  just  and  reasonable.  The  location,  plan  of  organization,  government 
and  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  college,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  legislature. 

g  7.  One  tenth  part  of  all  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  by  t)ie  state 
treasurer,  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  thirty-seventh  congress,  at  the 
second  section  thereof,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  paid  to  said  college,  and  appro- 
priated towards  the  purchase  of  said  site  or  farm :  provided^  neverthelesa^  that 
the  said  college  shall  first  secure  by  valid  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  the  further 
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tmn  of  wvcdIj-Gtd  Ihonsnnd  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  siutuble  builil- 
ioga  tbereon;  uid  upon  sBMsfactDrj  evidence  tbnt  tliis  proviso  haa  been  com- 
plied with,  Ibe  governor  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  w&muita 
iherefor. 

g  8.  Wben  the  aaid  college  abnil  haie  be«n  dulj  organized,  located,  and 
e^tAblished,  as  snd  for  the  purposes  speviGed  in  this  act,  there  Ehuil  be  uppro- 
prialed  and  paid  to  lie  trt'iuurur  cncb  jcur,  un  the  wun-uat  of  Ihe  governor, 
tico-lhlrils  of  Ihe  annual  interest  or  income,  vtliicii  maj  be  received  Tram  [he 
[luid  created  under  sad  hy  virtue  of  the  act  of  congresa  named  in  the  aeventh 
section  of  tLis  act,  and  the  laws  of  this  Comiiionwealtli,  accepting  the  nrovisiong 
thereof,  and  relating  to  the  same. 

g  S.  Id  the  event  of  a  dissolation  of  said  corporation,  by  it4  voiuntarf  act 
at  an;  time,  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  corpornlion 
iboll  revert  and  belong  lo  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  held  by  the  name  and  bo 
disposed  of  as  it  may  sec  Qt,  in  tlic  advancement  of  education,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  Ihv  mecluuiic  arts.  Tbe  legislature  aliall  bare  authority  at  any  time  to 
withhold  ihu  portion  of  the  iulerust  or  income  from  said  fund  provided  in  said 
act,  whenever  the  corporatioa  ehall  cease  Or  faU  to  maintain  a  college  within  Ihe 
pronimana  and  spirit  of  this  act  and  the  before -mcutluncil  act  of  cougresij.  or 
tm  maj  cauee  which  they  deem  sutficient. 


JUl   Act  CONCEBHISO   THR   UaSSICDTTBETTS   AORICCLTITRAI.   CdLLIOE. 
(AprroTod  Mbj  11,  last) 
SccTiOM  1.     The  corporate  name  of  tbe  Trustees  of  the  Ma^aachuiK^ttg  Agri- 
CQllund  College  shall  be,  7^  HatmckiaelU  Agriealttirat  CotUgr. 

J  8.  The  location,  plan  of  organiialion,  government  and  course  of  itudy, 
pTHcrfbed  for  said  coUege,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie  governor  and 

S  S.  It  shall  b<>  the  duty  of  the  commission  authorized  by  section  three 
of  cb>I>l«r  10fl,  of  acts  of  1863,  to  sell  from  time  to  Ume  the  land  scrip  which 
nay  eonw  Into  poasesaion  of  the  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  said  nut,  ou  aueh  . 
wrtDB  u  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine. 

jt  i.  Tbe  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  is  hereby 
4  and  instructed  (o  transfer  lo  the  Uassachusetts  Agricultural  College 
h  of  the  entire  amount  of  land  scrip  received  by  the  Commonwealth 
4  Stales  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  congresa  of  July  2, 18H2;  and  the 
\  the  sale  of  aaid  land  scrip  shall  be  expended  only  for  the  pur- 
E«f  bnd  for  the  use  of  said  college.  If  any  portion  of  said  proceeds  shall 
laiM  nneipeaJcd  alter  tbe  pnrchoaeofa  suitable  site  or  farm, furred  college, 
oiMid  Millpgc  shall  pay  tbusamu  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
wliaihall  invest  and  bold  (he  Huno  aa  a  part  of  the  fond  for  the  promotion  of 
t4acailon  and  the  mechanic  arts,  eatabllebed  bv  section  4,  chap.  100,  18G3. 

i  B.  To  defray  Ihi  necosHary  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
llM»chiiwu«  Agricaltural  College,  lhi<re  may  be  advanced  from  the  treasury, 
M  k*  icfuoded,  aa  provided  Id  section  sixth  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
nd  tha  governor  is  hereby  aullioriied  to  dmn  his  warrant  Ihere- 
tiwl  the  taoney  shall  be  paid  lo  the  trensarer  of  ^luiil  college  in 
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quarterly  instalments,  on  the  first  days  of  June,  September,  December  and 
March  next. 

§6.  All  moneys  recei^d  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  an- 
nual mterest  or  income  of  the  fund  established  [by  the  act  of  1868]  and  ape- 
dally  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  shall  first 
be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  appropriation  made  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 

§7.  So  much  of  section  8  and  section  6  of  chapter  166  of  act  of  1868,  in- 
•onfflstent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 


An  Act  to  AUTnoRizx  the  Town  of  Amhkrst  to  raise  $50,000  roR  tbr 

Agricultural  College. 

(ApproTed  Hay  6, 1866.) 

Section  1.  The  town  of  Amherst  is  hereby  authorised  to  raise  by  issuing  its 
bonds,  or  by  loan  or  tux,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  appropriated  and  paid  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town,  and 
applied  in  the  erection  of  said  college  in  said  town :  provided^  that  at  a  legal 
town  meeting,  called  for  that  purpose,  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present  and 
voting  thereon.  Kb«ll  voto  to  raiso  said  amount  for  said  object 

g  2.     Thid  uct  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

(Apprared  March  16, 1866.) 

The  sum  of  teu  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College,  to  aid  its  establishment 


A.S  Act  concerning  the  Board  op  Agriculture  and  the  Stats  Agricultu- 
ral Cabinet  and  Library. 
(Approved  May  26, 1866. ) 
Section  1.    The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  constitute  a  board  of  overseers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  with  powers  and  duties  to  be  defined 
and  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council.    But  said  board  of  overseers  shall  have 
v>  powers  granted  to  control  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  said  college,  or  to 
^gative  their  powers  and  duties,  as  defined  by  chapter  220  of  the  act  of  1868. 
y    §  2.    The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Cabinet  and  Library,  and  to  hold  its  meetings  in  said  college. 

§  3.    The  president  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  hereby  constituted  a  mem* 
ber,  ex  (fficio,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  4l^fe 
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AN    ACT    TO   IVOORPORATV     THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OP    TECHNOLOGY, 

AND  TO  GRANT  AID  TO  SAID  INSTITUTE,  &C. 
(Approred  April  10th,  ^1.) 
Section  1.  William  B.  Rogers,  James  M.  Beebe,  E.  S.  Tobey,  S.  H.  Gookin, 
B.  B.  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Ross,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  F.  H.  Storer,  J.  D.  Ruiikle,  C.  H. 
DaHon,  J.  B.  Francis,  I.  C.  Hoadley,  M.  P.  Wilder,  C.  L.  Flint,  Thomas  Rice, 
John  Chase,  J.  P.  Robinson,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Thomas  Aspinwall,  J.  A.  Da- 
pee,  E.  C.  Cabot,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a 
school  of  industrial  science,  and  aiding  generally,  by  suitable  means,  the  ad- 
Tancement,  development  and  practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with 
arts,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  with  all  the  powers  and  priyi- 
leges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities,  set  forth  in  the 
sixty -eighth  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes. 

§  2.  Said  corporation  for  the  said  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  hare  authority 
to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

§  3.  One  certain  square  of  state  land  on  the  Back  Bay,  namely,  the  second 
square  westwardly  from  the  public  garden,  between  Newbury  and  Boylston 
Streets,  according  to  the  plan  reported  by  the  commissioners  on  the  Back  Bay, 
February  21st,  18o7,  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  forever,  and  kept  as  an  open 
apace,  or  for  the  use  of  such  educational  institutions  of  science  and  art  as  are 
bereinailer  provided  for. 

§  4.  If  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  said 
Institute  of  Technology  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  governor  and 
council  that  it  is  duly  organized  under  the  aforesaid  charter,  and  has  funds  sub- 
acribed,  or  otherwise  guaranteed,  for  the  prosecution  of  its  objects,  to  an 
amount  at  least  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per- 
petual right  to  hold,  occupy  and  control,  for  the  purposes  herein  before  men- 
tiooed,  the  westerly  portion  of  said  second  square,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
parts  thereof,  free  of  rent  or  charge  by  the  commonwealth,  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  following  stipulations,  namely :  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  com- 
Moowealth  shall  be  alike  eligible  as  members  of  said  institute,  or  as  pupils  for 
ita  instruction  ;  and  its  museum  or  conservatory  of  arts,  at  all  reasonable  times, 
and  under  reasonable  regulations,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ;  and  within  two 
years  from  the  time  when  said  land  is  placed  at  its  disposal  for  occupation,  fiUed 
aad  graded,  shall  erect  and  complete  a  building  suitable  to  its  said  purposes, 
appropriately  inclose,  adorn  and  cultivate  the  open  ground  around  said  build- 
and  shall  thcreaitcr  keep  said  grounds  and  building  in  a  sightly  condition. 
§  &.  The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  shall  be  entitled  to  hold,  occupy 
control,  for  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  said  society  was  inoorpo- 
and  which  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  the 
portion  of  said  second  square,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  part  thereof: 
that  the  said  society  shall,  within  two  years  from  the  time  when  said 
ot  land  is  placed  at  its  disposal  for  occupation,  filled  and  graded,  erect 
a  hailding  suitable  to  said  objects  and  purposes,  and  appropriately  inclose,  plant 
tmd  adorn  the  open  ground  around  said  building,  and  shall  thereafter  keep  said 
and  building  in  a  neat  and  ornamental  con4ition. 
12—0 
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§  6.  The  rights  and  privileges  given  in  the  last  two  sections,  are  granted 
subject  to  these  further  conditions  following,  namely :  All  buildings  whatso- 
ever, which  may  be  erected  by  either  of  the  herein  named  institutions  upon 
any  portion  of  said  second  square,  shall  be  designed  and  completed,  the 
grounds  surrounding  said  buildings  enclosed,  laid  out  and  ornamented,  and  the 
daid  buildings  and  grounds  kept  and  maintained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
governor  and  council ;  and  in  case  either  of  the  said  institutions  shall,  after 
due  notice  given,  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or 
fail  to  use  its  portion  of  said  square,  or  at  any  time  appropriate  said  portion,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  any  purpose  or  use  foreigD  tu  it8  legitimate  objects,  then 
the  right  of  said  delinquent  institution  to  the  use,  occupation  or  control 
of  its  portion  of  said  square  shall  cease,  and  the  commonwealth,  by  its  proper 
officers  and  agents,  shall  have  the  right  forthwith  to  enter  and  take  possession 
of  the  portion  of  land  so  forfeited. 

§  7.     The  above  named  societies  shall  not  cover  with  their  buildings  more 
than  one-third  of  the  area  granted  to  them  respectively. 
{Seotions  8,  9  and  10  repealed.] 


Ak  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  of  April  10,  1861. 

(Approved  April  27, 1868.) 

Section  1 .  When  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall  have  been 
duly  organized,  located  and  established,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  there  shall  le 
appropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer,  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  gov- 
ernor, for  its  endowment,  support  and  maintenance,  one-third  part  of  the  an- 
nual interest  or  ineome  which  may  be  received  from  the  fund  created  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  congress,  at  the  second  session  thereof,  approved  July  second,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  ac- 
cepting the  provisions  thereof  and  relating  to  the  same. 

§  2.  Said  Institute  of  Technology,  in  addition  to  the  objects  set  forth  in  its 
acts  of  incorporation, — to  wit,  instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  for  industrial  science,  and  aiding  the  advance- 
ment, development  and  practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts, 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce, — shall  provide  for  instruction  in  mil- 
itary tactics  ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  grant,  the  governor,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
shall  be  each  a  member,  ex  officio^  of  the  government  of  the  Institute. 

g  3.  Should  the  said  corporation,  at  any  time,  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  an 
Institute,  as  and  for  the  purposes  provided  in  its  act  of  incorporation,  and  in 
the  foregoing  section,  the  aid  granted  to  it  by  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall 
be  withheld,  and  not  paid  to  it.  Tlie  Institute  shall  furnish  to  the  governor  and 
council  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of  its  operations. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  be  void,  unless  the  said  Institute  of  Technology  shall  ac- 
cept the  same,  and  give  due  notice  thereof,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
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An  Act  to  provide  for  the  selection,  care  and  disposition  of  the  lands 

DONATED  TO  THE  StATE  OF  MICHIGAN  BY  ACT  OF   CONGRESS,  APPROTED   JULY  2, 
1862,  FOR    THE    ENDOWMENT   OF   COLLEGES   FOR   THE  BENEFIT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  THE  Mechanic  Arts. 

(ApproTed  March  18, 1863.) 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact :  That  the  governor, 
taditor  general,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  state  treasurer,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  state  land  oflSce,  shall  constitute  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the 
agricaltnral  land  grant  board,  and  said  board  shall  have  the  control  and  man- 
agement  of  the  selection,  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  lands  granted  to  this 
State  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  providing  for  the  endowment 
of  colleges  for  the  bene6t  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Said  board 
shall  appoint  one  or  more  suitable  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
select  and  locate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  quantity  of  land  donated  to  this 
State  by  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  and  to  make  return  of  the  lands  so 
k)cated  to  the  commissioners  of  the  State  land  office  of  Michigan,  properly  de- 
signated and  described,  and  to  notify  the  registers  of  the  United  States  district 
kud  offices  for  the  districts  in  which  the  selection  and  location  is  made,  of  such 
selection,  as  fast  as  the  land  is  so  selected. 

§  2.  The  commissioner  of  the  State  Und  office  shall,  as  fast  as  such  selec- 
tions are  made  and  returned  to  him,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States,  full  and  complete  descriptions  of  all  such  lands,  and  obtain 
the  necessary  title  to  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  same.  | 

§  8.  The  said  land  shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifly  cents 
per  acre,  one-fourth  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  balance  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  said  balance  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  annually  into  the  State  treasury,  in  accordance  with 
tnd  subject  to  the  conditions  of  forfeiture,  as  provided  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  contracts  for  money  due  on  the  purchase  of  primary  school 
laoda ;  and  the  sales  of  such  lands  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
rales  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  said  land  grant  board. 

§  4.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale' of  said  land  shall  be  applied  and  used  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the  same  to  the  State. 

§  5.  Whenever  said  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  have  been  selected, 
certified  to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office,  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket, and  so  marked  on  the  plats,  and  certified  by  the  register  of  any  United 
Slates  land  office  for  the  proper  district,  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office  of  the  United  States,  the  commissioner  of  the  State 
luid  office  may,  by  direction  of  the  said  land  grant  board,  sell  said  lands  in 
<piintitie8  of  not  less  than  any  legal  subdivision,  according  to  the  original  sur- 
vey ;  and  on  such  sale  being  made,  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office 
A*!  Issue  his  certificate  of  sale  in  the  usual  form,  setting  forth  the  quantity  and 
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description  of  the  land  sold,  the  price  per  acre,  the  amount  paid  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  the  balance  due,  with  the  annual  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time  the 
interest  is  payable,  as  is  required  by  law  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  primary  school  lands,  and  that  the  purchaser  will  be 
entitled  to  a  patent  from  this  State  on  payment  in  full  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest, together  with  all  taxes  assessed  on  such  lands. 

§  6.  Certificates  of  purchase  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisionfl  of  law  shall 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  therein  described,  and  AmU 
be  suflScient  evidence  of  title  to  enable  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  aaagns,  to 
maintain  actions  of  trespass  for  injuries  done  to  the  same,  or  ejectment,  or  any  , 
other  proper  action  or  proceeding  to  recoTcr  possession  thereof,  unless  such 
certificate  shall  have  become  void  by  forfeiture  ;  and  all  certificates  of  parehsae 
in  force  may  be  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  deeds  of  conreyanoe  AM 
authorized  to  be  recorded. 

§  7.  The  governor  of  this  State  shall  sign  and  cause  to  be  issued,  patenti 
for  said  lands,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  payment  is  made  in  full  of  prindptly 
interest,  and  all  the  taxes,  as  aforesaid. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  land  grant  board,  from  time  to  time,  m 
money  is  received  from  the  sales  of  said  lands,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  inTesfeed 
in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding 
not  less  than  five  per  cent,  annually  upon  the  par  value  of  such  stocks,  and  to 
keep  the  same  invested,  to  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  the  capital  of  wfaidl 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished  ;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regnlaiiy 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  to  the  endow* 
ment,  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stndiea, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prao- 
tical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life. 

§  9.  The  said  land  grant  board  shall,  on  finding  that  there  is  not  in  thia 
State  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  ftates,  subject  to  pri- 
vate entry,  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  the  land  granted  by  said  act  of  Con- 
gress, notify  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  land  office  of  the  &ct,  and 
obtain,  as  soon  as  practicable,  from  the  proper  authority,  permission  to  select 
an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up  such  deficiency  from  United  States  land  in  other 
states  or  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  send  one  or  more  conunia> 
sioncrs  into  such  states  or  territories  to  select  the  same,  under  such  roles  and 
regulations  as  said  board  may  prescribe. 

§  10.  The  agricultural  land  grant  board  shall  certify,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  auditor  general,  the  amount  required  to  pay  expenses  of  selecting  and 
locating,  and  making  returns  of  said  lands,  and  the  auditor  general  shall  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amounts  thus  certified,  and  tha 
State  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  the  general  fimd.  Said  land  graai 
board  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  time  and 
of  selecting  and  locating  the  lands,  making  the  returns,  and  keeping  the 
of  expenses,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper.  All  oontractaaader 
oates  of  said  board  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  covnteiilgDed 
secretary  of  the  agricultural  land  grant  board. 
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§  1 1.  In  the  sale  of  lands,  the  principal  value  of  which  consists  in  the  timber, 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  shall  require  the  payment  of  the  entire 
amount  of  purchase  money  at  the  time  of  purchase,  or  such  portion  of  the  same^ 
aboTe  one-fourth,  as  he  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State. 


NOTE. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  referred  to  in  the  above  act  was  established 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  February  12,  1866,  by  authorizing 
the  president  and  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  select 
a  site  for  such  an  institution  within  ten  miles  of  Lansing.  The  site  selected 
embraced  676  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land.  Buildings  were  erected  and  im. 
provements  made  at  an  expense  of  $100,000,  and  students  were  received  May 
1$,  1857.  In  1860,  the  institution  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  State 
board  of  agriculture.  In  1863,  the  legislature  directed  that  military  tactics  and 
military  engineering  should  be  added  to  the  studies ;  and  in  accepting  and  ap- 
propriating the  avails  of  the  United  States  land  grant  of  1862  to  this  college, 
necessarily  accepts  the  condition  of  the  grant,  by  including  the  mechanic  arts, 
**and  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  dasses  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life**^^ 


UINKESOTA. 


Agricultural  College. 
Gtmnd  Statutes— Revision  of  1866—  Chapter  XXX  F. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  an  Agricultural  College  on  so  much 
of  section  sixteeD,  in  township  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  range  twenty-eight,  as 
may  be  purchased  by  the  State,  and  on  all  lands  adjacent,  that  have  been  or 
may  be  donated,  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  **The  Agricultural  College  of  Minnesota.** 

g  2.  The  design  of  said  institution  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  in  agri- 
culture  and  the  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  for  that  purpose  the  institu. 
tion  shall  combine  physical  with  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high 
seminary  of  learning,  in  which  the  graduates  of  both  sexes  of  the  common 
schools  can  commence,  pursue  and  finish  a  course  of  study  terminating  in  thor- 
ough theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  those  sciences  and  arts  which  bear 
directly  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  industrial  pursuits. 

§  3.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the  English  language  and  lit- 
erature, mathematics,  civil  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  veg- 
etable anatomy,"  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  political, 
rural  and  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history,  book- 
keeping, and  ospecially  the  application  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  to 
practical  agriculture. 

§  4.  A  full  course  of  study  shall  embrace  not  less  than  four  years.  The 
agricultural  college  board  may  institute  a  partial  course  for  students  who  do 
not  desire  to  receive  the  full  course.  They  may  also  adopt  such  courses  of 
lectures  as  they  deem  best. 

g  5.  The  board  shall  determine  the  time  of  commencing  and  the  length  of 
the  scholastic  term  or  terms  for  each  year,  and  the  number  of  hours,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  daily,  and  which  may  be  different 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  that  shall  be  devoted  by  each  student  to  labor ; 
and  shall  make  such  rules  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tuition  as  they  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  until  appropriations  for  its  support 
are  sufficient  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

g  6.  A  board  is  hereby  constituted  and  established  which  shall  be  known  as 
"  The  Agricultural  College  Board,"  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of 
State,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board ;  and  four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  as 
follows :  one  member  of  said  board  to  be  elected  annually  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  Any  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and  a  majority  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each  mem- 
ber, shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  the 
oath  required  by  law.  When  the  said  board  shall  decide  the  number  of  students 
that  may  be  accommodated,  and  receive  instruction  at  such  agricultural  college, 
(182) 
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said  students  shall  be  equally  apportioned  among  the  various  senatorial  districts, 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  shall  recommend  such  young  men  as  they 
in  their  judgment  shall  deem  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in 
sach  college. 

§  7.  The  Agricultural  College  Board  shall  have  the  government,  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  and  college,  and  direct  the  disposition  and  use  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  and  donated  to  the  college,  or  to  which  the  college  may 
at  any  time  be  entitled.  i^. 

§  8.  Said  board  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  holding  their  meetings,  and 
adopt  rules  for  their  own  government  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  They  shall  choose  from  their  own  number  a  president  and  a 
treasurer.  They  shall  choose  a  secretary,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board  as  they  shall  determine.  Said  ofiQcers  shall  hold  their  ofiQces  two 
years  from  the  last  Wednesday  of  February,  and  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 
§  9.  Said  board  shall  erect,  provide  and  keep  suitable  and  proper  buildings, 
and  establish  and  maintain  schools  therein,  improve  and  furnish  the  farm,  and 
adopt  and  execute  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  nece  ssary  to  secure  the 
successful  operation  of  the  college,  and  promote  its  designed  objects :  provided, 
that  they  incur  no  expenses  or  debts  beyond  the  moneys  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  donated  and  within  their  immediate  control  for  such  purposes. 

§  10.     The  secretary  shall  record  all  proceedings  of  the  board  and  of  the 
faculty ;  and  all  regulations  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  college.    He 
shall  keep  a  careful  account  with  each  field,  in  connection  with  a  plan  of  the 
farming  lands  in  which  shall  be  shown  the  manner  and  cost  of  preparing  ground, 
the  kind  of  crops,  time  of  planting  or  sowing,  condition,  time  and  manner  of 
harvesting,  the  labor  devoted  to  each  process  and  its  cost,  with  cost  of  prepar- 
ing and  maturing  crops  for  market,  price  for  which  it  is  sold,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  agricultural  college  board  shall  require  of  him.    The  record 
■ball,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  the 
State,  and  the  secretary  shall  report  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  December  of  each  year,  which  report  shall  embrace  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  the  faculty,  and  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  college  and 
(arm.  -         ^. 

§  11.  Said  board  shall  choose  a  president  of  the  college,  and  such  profes- 
sors, teachers,  superintendents  and  employees  as  the  necessities  of  the  institu- 
tion demand,  who  shall  be  paid  such  compensation  as  the  board  determine,  and 
vboee  duty  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

§  12.  The  president,  professors  and  superintendents,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  College  Board,  shall  constitute  the  faculty.  The  faculty  shall 
^▼e  the  special  charge  of  the  college  and  farm,  and  shall,  with  the  consent  of 
^  board,  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  government 
^  ^ipline  of  the  same,  regulating  the  routine  of  study,  labor,  meals,  duties 
^^  exercises  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  morals,  health  and  decorum. 

§  is.    All  the  swamp  lands  in   McLeod  county,  donated  to  the  agricultural 

^^S^  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  twelve,  eighteen  hundred  and 

'^-one,  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  inviolably  set  apart  and  donated  for  the  use 

*^  benefit  of  the  agricultural  college  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 

8  ll    Whenever  the  governor  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  College  Board,  deem  the  rale  of  a  part  or  all  of  said  swamp  lands 
necessary,  he  shall  order  the  coraraissioner  of  the  State  land  office  to  sell  the 
same,  who  shall,  thereupon,  proceed  to  have  the  same  appraised  and  sold,  in 
the  8am6  manner  as  school  lands  are  now  appraised  and  sold,  except  that  such 
lauds  may  be  sold  at  or  above  any  appraised  value,  not  less  than  two  and  one 
half  dollars  per  acre ;  and  all  money  arising  from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited* 
in  the  office  of  the  State  treasurer,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Board,  and  be  drawn  and  expended  in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct : 
fyrovided,  that  none  of  said  moneys  shall  be  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  erection  of  agricultural  college  buildings  upon  the  farm  herein  referred 
to,  or  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  or  the  endowment  of  the  professorships  of 
the  college.  And  until  said  lands  are  sold  they  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Agricultural  College  Board,  and  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  college, 
or  may  be  rented,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  . 
college. 

§  16.  The  interest  of  all  the  moneys  and  proceeds  arismg  from  the  sales  of 
all  the  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  act  of  congress,  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  **  An  act  donating  public  lands 
to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,*'  shall  be  applied  and  appropriated  annu- 
ally to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  agricultural  college  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  same  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  upon  the  order  of  the 
president  of  the  agricultural  board,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

§16.  When  the  necessary  buildings  have  been  erected  and  the  college  pro- 
vided, the  governor  shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and 
eee  that  the  title  to  the  lands  donated  by  congress  to  the  State,  herein  referred 
to,  shall  be  perfected  in  the  State. 


KEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Ax  Act  to  Imcobporats  the  Kew  Hampshi&e  Colleos  o?  Aqricvlturs  amd 

THE  Mechanic  Arts. 
(Approval  Jnly  7, 1866.) 

Sectiox  1.  A  college  is  hereby  established,  incorponited,  and  made  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture aod  the  Mechanic  Arts,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  con- 
formity to  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  land  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  by  that  name  sue  and  be 
sued,  prosecute  and  defend  to  final  judgment  and  execution,  and  shall  be  vested 
with  aU  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities,  incident 
to  corporations  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  2.  The  general  government  of  this  college  shall  be  vested  in  nine  trustees, 
five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed,  one  from  each  councillor  district,  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  four  of  the  trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College ;  and  be  so  classified  and  commissioned  that  the  ofiices  of 
three  trustees  shall  become  vacant  annually. 

§  3.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  full  and  fair 
record  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faith- 
fol  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  as  the  trustees  may  require,  and  may 
receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  they  may  deem  reasonable.  They 
shall  appoint  a  faculty  of  instruction,  prescribe  their  duties,  and  invest  them 
with  such  powers  for  the  immediate  government  and  management  of  the  institu- 
tion as  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  its  best  interests. 

§  4.  No  trustee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services,  but  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  shall  be  paid  by  the  college. 

§  5.  The  trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  finan- 
cial condition,  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  college,  recording  any  ex- 
periments made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  including  state,  industrial  and 
economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be 
transmitted  by  mail,  free,  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  bo  endowed  under 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  also  one  copy  to 
the  United  States  Secretary,  of  the  Interior. 

§  6.    The  trustees  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  locate  and  establish  the 

coQege  incorporated   by  this  act  at  Hanover,  in  this  State,  in  connection  with 

IHrtmouth  College,  and  with  that  corporation  to  make  all  necessary  contracts  in 

'^^^Q  to  the  terms  of  connection  therewith,  subject  to  bo  terminated  upon 

^^^^^  of  one  year,  given  at  any  time  after  fourteen  years,  and  to  its  furnishing 

^  tke  CoQege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  the  free  use  of  an  experimental 
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farm,  of  all  requisite  buildings,  laboratories,  apparatus  and  museums  of  said 
Dartmouth  College,  and  for  supplying  such  instruction,  in  addition  to  that  fur- 
nished by  its  professors  and  teachers,  as  the  best  interests  of  its  students  may 
require ;  and,  also,  as  to  any  legacy  said  Dartmouth  College  may  receive  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Dayid  Culver.  The  said  trustees  are  also  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  free  tuition  to  indigent  stu- 
dents of  the  college,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  delivery  of  free  lectures  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

^7.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  issued  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  by  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  shall  be  invested  in  registered  bonds  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  or  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  State  trea- 
surer, who  shall  have  custody  of  the  same,  and  pay  over  the  income  thereof,  as 
it  may  accrue  to  the  treasurer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 

§  8.  His  excellency  the  governor  may  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
by  sending  to  each  a  written  or  printed  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  same,  ten  days  before  the  day  of  meeting. 


SEW  JERSEY. 


As  Act  appropriatino  scrip  for  the  Public  Lands  grantxd  to  thx  Statk  or 
Nkw  Jersey  bt  the  Act  op  Congress,  approved  Jult  2,  1862.  ^ 

(Approred  April  4, 1864.) 

Whereas,  The  govenior  of  this  State  has  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  scrip  for  public  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  NeiY  Jersey  by  an  act 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  holds  the  same, 
subject  to  such  disposition  as  may  be  made  by  the  legislature — therefore : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  SencUe  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Neva  Jersey :  That  the  governor  of  this  State,  the  attorney  general,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  comptroller,  in  case  such  office  be  created,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  State,  and  their  successors  in  office  for  the  time  being,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  appointed  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  such  scrip,  and,  as  agents 
of  the  State,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  such  time  or  times,  and  in  such 
mode  as  may  appear  to  be  most  advantageous  and  safe ;  and  in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  this  State,  to  convey  and  transfer  the  same  to  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  thereof^  and  to  invest  the  avails  thereof  in  the  manner  specially  pro- 
Tided  by  said  act  of  Congress. 

§  2.  Said  commissioners  shall,  semi-annually,  pay  over  the  interest  of  the 
fund  which  may  result  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip  to  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
ger*8  College,  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  special  purposes,  and  upon  the  special  con- 
ditions hereinafter  set  forth. 

§  3.  Said  trustees  shall  devote  said  interest  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
nudntenance,  in  that  department  of  Rutger's  College  known  as  Rutger's  Scienti- 
fic School,  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  (including  the  courses  of  instruction 
already  established  by  said  trustees,)  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said  act  of 
Congress  in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said  act 

§  4.    Said  trustees  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses  of  in- 
structkm  to  pupils  of  said  school  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe ;  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  so  received  gratuitously  into  said  school 
flluJl  be  in  each  year  such  a  number  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  flud  interest  for  the  same  year,  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said 
school,  if  they  were  required  to  pay  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  other 
pupils  of  said  school  for  the  same  year;  said  pupils  so  nominated  and  received 
«hsn  be  dtixens  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the 
aime  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to 
an  other  pupils  of  said  school,  with  the  single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be 
wqwwd  to  pa^  anything  for  their  instruction. 

§  &•    Said  tmstcca  shall  annually  make  and  distribute  the  reports  required 
"7  ^  fisorth  paragraph  of  section  fifUi  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

Y  ^    Ko  portkn  of  the  said  interest  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  trustees  until 
^^  ibdl  cootract  with  this  State,  in  such  form  as  the  said  coniroissiooen  shall 
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approve,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  act ;  provided,  that  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  obligate  themselves  to  erect  additional  and  adequate  buildings  a^  soon 
as  the  same  may  become  necessary,  without  charge  to  or  upon  this  State,  and 
in  like  manner,  to  furnish  and  provide  a  suitable  tract  of  land  conveniently 
located,  for  an  experimental  farm. 

§  7.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  a  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  ten  persons,  two  from  each  con- 
gressional district  in  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  respectively  for  five 
years,  and  who  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  so  appointed  that  the  term  of  office 
of  two  of  the  said  board  of  visitors  shall  expire  each  year ;  and  the  governor 
shall,  in  like  manner,  appoint  two  annually  thereafter,  and  shall  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board ;  but  the  person  so  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy 
shall  only  serve  under  such  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  until  an  appointment  shall  have  been  made  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  such 
office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  person  whose  place  he  is  to  supply  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  visit  the  said  school  at  least 
twice  in  each  year,  anJ  to  make  report  thereon  to  the  legij^laiure  during  the 
second  week  of  the  iinnual  session. 

§  8.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  possess  general  powers  of  S'.ipcrviision  and 
control,  and  shall  report  to  the  legislature  as  to  thcni  ni.iy  seem  proi)er. 

§  9.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  annually  in  each 
county  of  this  State,  one  or  more  pubKc  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
free  of  charge. 

§  10.  The  students  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shall  be  admitted 
into  said  college  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  the  number  of  students  that  a  county  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  entitled  to  have  in  said  college  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
representatives  in  the  legislature  to  which  said  coxmty  is  entitled,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  the  same. 

§  11.  The  legislature  shall  have  power,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of 
this  act,  and  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congress. 

§  12.    This  act  shall  take  effect  unmediately. 


NEW  YORK. 


An  Act  to  establish  Cornill  University,  and  to  appropriate  to  it  the  in- 
come OP  the  sale  of  public  lands  grantko  to  this  State  bt  Act  of  Con- 
OBESS,  July  2,  1862. 

(Paned  April  27, 1865.) 
SccnoK  1.  Eira  Cornell,  William  Kelly,  Horace  Greeley,  Josiah  B.  Wil- 
liams, William  Andrus,  John  McGraw,  George  W.  Schuyler,  Iliram  Sibley,  J. 
Meredith  Reed,  John  M.  Parker,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  associated 
with  them  for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to 
be  known  as  the  Cornell  University,  which  university  shall  be  located  in  the 
town  of  Ithaca,  in  the  county  of  Tompkins,  in  this  State.  The  corporation 
hereby  created  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  of  its  creation  as  declared  in  this  act,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions,  and  may  exercise  the 
powers  enumerated  and  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
title  one,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

4  2.  The  first  board  of  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  together  with  the  governor  and  lieutenjint- 
govemor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  librarian  of  the 
Cornell  Library,  and  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendant  of  Ezra  Cornell,  who 
shmll  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  There  shall  be  seventeen  trustees,  exclu- 
ave  of  the  ex-officio  trustees ;  and,  to  make  up  the  said  number  of  seventeen, 
the  ten  persons  who  are  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  the  said  ex- 
officio  trustees,  or  a  quorum  of  all  of  them,  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  in  pur- 
soance  of  this  act,  elect  seven  other  persons  to  act  with  themselves  as  members 
of  said  board  of  trustees.  But  at  no  time  shall  a  majority  of  the  board  be  of 
any  one  religious  sect,  or  of  no  religious  sect. 

\  3.  The  farm  and  grounds  to  be  occupied  by  said  corporation,  whereupon 
its  buildings  shall  be  erected,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  trustees 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  provide  for,  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  acres. 

^  4.  The  leading  objects  of  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
iAdadiog  military  tactics,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tioQ  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  But 
"»ch  other  branches  of  science  and  knowledge  may  be  embraced  in  the  plan  of 
iMtmction  and  investigation  pertaining  to  the  university,  as  the  trustees  may 
dttm  useful  and  proper.  And  persons  of  every  religious  denomination  shall  be 
^qiiUj  eligible  to  all  offices  and  appointments. 

♦  5.    The  corporation  hereby  created  may  hold  real  and  personal  property  to 
■0  imoont  not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate. 
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§  6.  The  income,  revenue  and  avails  which  shall  be  received  from  the  in. 
vestment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lauds,  or  of  the  scrip  therefor,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  granted  to  this  State  by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*  An  Act 
donating  public  lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,**  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  are  hereby  appropriated  to,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  shall  be  received,  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  its  use  and  behoof  in  the  mode,  and  for 
the  purposes  in  said  act  of  Congress  defined ;  provided,  however,  that  no  part 
of  such  payment  shall  be  made  unless  the  said  trustees  shall  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  comptroller,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  that 
the  said  corporation  possesses  a  fund  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least, 
given  by  Ezra  Cornell  of  Ithaca  aforesaid,  which  last-named  fund  shall  be  given 
absolutely,  and  without  any  limitation,  restriction  or  condition  whatsoever,  save 
such  as  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  nor  shall  the  same  be 
in  any  manner  repaid  or  returned  to  the  said  Cornell,  his  representatives  or  as- 
signs, except  as  in  this  act  provided ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution,  or  act  or 
proceeding  to  return  or  repay  the  same,  except  as  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
shall  be  void ;  and  provided  further,  that  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  unless 
within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  said  Ezra  Cornell  of  Ithaca  shall 
pay  over  to  the  trustees  of  Genesee  College,  located  at  Lima  in  this  State,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  said 
Genesee  College  a  professorship  of  agricultural  chemistry ;  provided  further, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  People's  College,  at  Havana,  may,  in  place  of  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  this  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  details  thereof,  within 
three  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  deposit  such  a  sum  of  money  as,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  already  expended  by  them  upon  or  for  the  purposes  of 
their  corporation,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  said  trustees  fully  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three.  Such  deposit,  if  made,  shall  be  made  in  such  place,  and 
on  such  terms,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  regents  of  the  university. 
And  the  said  deposit  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  removed,  or  in  any  way  affected 
or  impaired,  except  to  be  applied,  imdcr  the  direction  of  the  said  regents,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  People's  College,  or  upon  the  trustees  thereof  relinquish- 
ing any  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  isixty-three.  But  nothing  contained  in  this  pro- 
vision shall  release  the  said  trustees  of  the  People's  College  from  the  conditions 
and  obligations  imposed  or  contained  in  section  three  of  said  act.  They  shall, 
on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  making  and  continuing  such  deposit  as  afore- 
said, within  the  said  three  months,  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  regents, 
that  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  said  section  three,  and  that 
the  college  grounds,  farm,  work-shops,  fixtures,  machinery,  apparatus  and 
library  occupied  or  owned  by  them  are  not  encumbered,  aliened,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  And  nothing  contained  in  this  provision  shall  release  the  said 
trustees  of  the  People's  College  from  a  full  and  perfect  performance  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  said  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws 
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of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty«threc,  in  all  its  details,  and  within  the  time  therein 
limited  therefor.  Nor  shall  the  trustees  of  the  said  People^s  College  receiye 
from  the  comptroller  any  portion  of  the  income  and  aTails  of  the  said  lands  until 
they  haye  complied  with  and  performed  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  said 
act,  chapter  fire  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  regents ;  nor  shall  they  receive  any  portion  of 
the  said  avails  and  income  or  revenue  unless  they  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  this  act,  by  making  and  continuing  the  said  deposit.  If  the  said  trustees  of 
the  People^s  College  shall  not,  within  the  term  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  chapter 
five  hundred  and  eleven,  have  complied  therewith  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
regents,  or  if  within  the  sud  term  of  three  months  they  shall  not  have  made  the 
said  deposit,  in  accordance  with  and  upon  the  terms  fixed  by  this  act,  then  the 
avails,  income  and  revenue  which  shall  be  received  from  the  investments  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  said  lands,  or  of  the  scrip  therefor,  shall  be  disposed 
of  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  section, 
and  not  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  said  trustees  of  the  People^s  College 
shall,  within  the  time  provided  for  in  the  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  as  herein  provided,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  regents,  comply  with  the  conditions  and  obligations 
thereof  and  hereof,  so  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits  thereof  and  hereof,  then  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
given  by  Ezra  Cornell,  shall,  in  his  option,  or  that  of  his  personal  representa- 
tires  or  assigns,  revert  to  him  or  them.  Moreover,  the  trustees  of  the  People's 
College  may,  at  any  time,  upon  written  notice  to  the  said  regents,  withdraw  and 
remove  the  aforesaid  deposit ;  but  such  notice  and  withdrawal,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  be  deemed  a  relinquishment  and  forfeiture  by  them,  of  the  benefit  to  them 
of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of  the  benefit  of  this  act;  and, 
thereupon,  upon  the  performance  of  the  said  Ezra  Cornell,  or  of  his  heirs,  and 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  of  the  conditions  and  obligations  of  this  act, 
the  said  income,  avails  and  revenue  shall  be  disposed  of  to  the  said  Cornell 
University,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  7.  The  trustees  of  said  university,  if  they  shall  become  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act,  shall  make  provisions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regents,  in 
Wijpect  to  buildings,  fixtures,  and  arrangements  generally,  within  two  years 
from  the  passage  thereof,  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress. 
They  shall  ah«o  make  all  reports,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
*trj  to  conform  to  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid.  Tlie  said  university  shall  be 
wbject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New  York. 

§  8.  From  and  after  the  time  the  said  corporation  shall  have  become  entitled 
te  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  aforesaid,  the  said  university  grounds,  farm,  work- 
shops, fixtures,  machinery,  apparatus,  cabinets  and  library,  shall  not  be  encum- 
hfred,  aliened,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  said  trustees,  or  by  any  other 
pffwn,  except  on  terms  such  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
hiTe  approved,  and  any  act  of  the  said  trustees,  or  that  of  any  other  person, 
^hich  shall  have  that  effect,  shall  be  void. 

§  9.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  the  said  university  shall  be  open  to 
■Pplicants  for  admission  thereto  at  the  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with 
^  velikre  and  efficiency,  and  without  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  oc- 
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cupatioQ  or  locality.  But  with  a  Tiew  to  equalize  its  advantages  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  the  insUtution  shall  annually  receive  students,  one  from  each  assem- 
bly district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  give 
them  instruction  in  any  department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any  tuition  fee 
or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said  university,  unless  such  incidental 
charges  shall  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  damages  heedlessly  or  pur- 
posely done  by  the  students  to  the  property  of  said  university.  The  said  free 
iasiruction  shall  moreover  be  accorded  to  said  students  in  consideration  of  their 
superior  abiUty,  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and 
public  schools  of  this  State.  Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and,  until  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows :  The 
school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  each  county,  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  each  city,  or  those  performing  the  duties  of  such  a  board,  shall  select 
annually  the  best  scholar  from  each  academy  and  each  public  school  of  their 
raspective  counties  or  citicd  as  candidates  for  the  university  scholarship.  The 
candidates  thus  selected  in  each  county  or  city  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place 
in  the  year  as  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  shall  appoint,  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  board  consisting  of  the  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of 
the  county,  or  by  the  said  board  of  education  of  the  cities,  with  such  other 
persons  as  the  supervisors  shall  appoint,  who  shall  examine  sud  candidates  and 
determine  which  of  them  are  the  best  scholars;  and  the  board  of  supervisors 
shall  then  select  therefrom,  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  assembly  district  in 
said  county  or  city,  and  furnish  the  candidates  thus  selected  with  a  certificate 
of  such  selection,  which  certificate  shall  entitle  said  student  to  admission  to  said 
amversity,  subject  to  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  Acuity  of  said  uni- 
Teisity.  In  making  these  selections,  preference  shall  be  given  (when  other 
qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  sons  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States;  cocsideratioo  shall  be  had  also  of  Uie  phy- 
sical ability  of  the  candidate.  Whenever  any  student  selected  as  above 
described  shall  have  been  from  any  cause  removed  from  the  university  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  selected,  then  one  of  the  competi- 
tors to  his  place  in  the  university,  from  his  district,  may  be  dected  to  succeed 
him  therein,  as  the  school  commissioner  or  commissioDers  of  the  comity  of  his 
residence,  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  his  residence,  may  direct. 

§  UX  Ail  psyments  made  under  this  act  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State 
riuil  be  made  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroUo-  out  of  the 
special  fund  on  deposit  with  the  tne«surer  arising  from  the  receipt  oi  the  in- 
come and  revenue  and  avails  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act. 

§  11.  Chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
axty>Uiree,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  income  and  revenue  which 
may  be  received  from  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Coo|!t>^s:^  entitled  '  An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  sutes  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agricultuie  and  the  mechanic  arts^*  approved  Jc!y  second,  eighteen 
hundr^si  and  sixty-tvi\  passed  May  fourteenth,  ei^teen  hundred  and  axty- 
three,"  <hjul  be  read  aud  construed,  subject  to  tbe  prvvissons  of  this  act ;  and 
whenever  the  provisions  of  said  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the 
laws  of  righ;een  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  the  other  prcvkaons  of  this  act 
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shall  conflict,  the  proTisiona  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  the  law,  and  shall 
prevail. 

§12.    The  legislature  may,  at  any  time,  alter  or  repeal  this  act 

g  IS.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Am  Act  to  authorizb  and  vaoiutate  the  iarlt  disposition  bt  thi  Cokp*- 

TBOLLER  or  THI  LANDS  OR  LAND  SCRIP  DONATKD  TO  THIS  StATS  BT  THE  UNITED 

States. 

(PMMd  Aprfl  10, 1866.) 
Section  1.  The  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he 
win  sell  and  dispose  of  any  or  of  all  the  lands  or  land  scrip  donated  to  this  State 
by  the  United  States  of  America  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  entitled  "  An  Act  donating  public  lands  ta 
the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  Such  price  shall  not  be  less  than  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cents  per  acre  for  said  lands.  He  may  contract  for  the  sale 
thereof^  and  sell  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University.  If  the*  said 
trustees  shall  not  agree  with  said  comptroller  for  the  purchase  thereof,  then  the 
eonimiflBioners  of  the  land  office  may  receive  from  any  person  or  persons  an  ap- 
pGcataon  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  at  the  price  so 
fixed  by  said  comptroller,  and  may,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  said  person  or 
persons  will  fully  carry  out  and  perform  the  agreement  hereinafter  mentioned, 
sell  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  person  or  persons.  But  said 
trustees  or  said  person  or  persons  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  an  agreement 
and  give  security  for  the  performance  thereof  to  the  satisfiEUition  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  effect  that  the  whole  net  avails  and  profits  from  the  sale  of  scrip, 
or  the  location  and  use  by  said  trustees,  person  or  persons,  of  the  said  lands  or 
of  the  lands  located  under  said  scrip,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  such  net  avails 
or  profits  are  received,  be  paid  over  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  such  insti- 
tution or  institutions  as  have  been  or  shall  be  created  by  the  act,  chapter  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of  the 
Bute  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
hereinbefore  mentioned.  And  the  said  trustees,  person  or  persons,  to  whom 
the  nid  lands  or  land  scrip  shall  be  sold,  shall  report  to  the  comptroller 
annually,  under  such  oath  and  in  such  form  as  the  comptroller  shall  direct, 
the  amount  of  land  or  land  scrip  sold,  the  prices  at  which  the  same  have  been 
sold,  and  the  amount  of  money  received  therefor,  and  the  amount  of  expenses 
iDcarred  in  the  location  and  sale  thereof. 

g  S.  The  comptroller  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  see  fit,  to 
make  siieh  examination  into  the  action  and  doings  of  his  vendees  of  said  lands 
or  aerip  therewith,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  to  ascertain  and  determine  what 
are  the  net  avails  of  the  said  lands  or  scrip  from  the  sale  or  frt>m  the  location 
•ad  mt  thereof  by  his  said  vendees. 


IS— C 


OHIO. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROTIDl  FOB  THB  BALE  OF    LAND  8CBIP,   AND  TBB  LOCATION,  AND 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  CoLLBGB  OF  AOBIOULTUBB    AND  THB  MECHANIC  AXTB. 

(Fused  ApzU  18th,  1866) 

Skction  1.  The  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  on  or  before  May  let,  1865,  to  advertise  in  such  form  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  for  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  hind  scrip  received 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  or  col- 
leges in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Such  advertisement  shall  authorize  proposals  to  be 
received  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  and  by  the  auditor 
and  treasurer  in  each  and  every  county  of  the  state.  The  term  of  said  notice 
shall  not  be  for  less  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  thereof.  Ko  proposition 
shall  be  received  for  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  nor  for  a  rate  of 
less  than  eighty  cents  per  acre. 

§  2.  If  offers  should  not  be  received  for  the  whole  of  said  scrip,  acceptable 
to  said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  the  said  officers  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  again  advertise  in  like  maimer,  for  the  proposals  for  the 
portion  remaining  unsold.  The  term  of  said  notice  shall  be  sixty  days  from 
date,  and  be  otherwise  governed  by  the  regulations  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  8.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  proposals  and  payment  thereon,  the  party  en- 
titled thereto  shall  receive  from  said  officers  the  amount  of  scrip  purchased, 
with  a  certificate  that  he  has  duly  purchased  and  paid  for  the  same  ;  and  on 
presentation  of  the  same  to  the  governor,  he  shall  execute  the  necessary  trans- 
fer of  the  scrip,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  provided  by  the  several 
land  offices  therefor. 

§  4.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  of  each  county  in  the  state  shall  finally  re* 
ceive  for  such  service  as  they  may  perform  under  this  act,  in  accordance  with 
their  instructions  from  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  a  sum 
equal  to  five  per  centum  on  all  money  received  and  paid  over  by  them  upon 
the  first  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  scrip  sold,  three  per  cent  on  all 
money  so  received  and  paid  over  for  the  next  three-  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
sold,  and  one  per  cent,  on  all  receipts  for  sales  after  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
have  been  sold ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer 
•of  each  county  in  the  state  to  perform  such  services  as  may  be  required  of 
them  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  under  this  act ;  and  the 
aforesaid  county  officers  shall  be  paid  by  the  auditor  of  state,  out  of  the  money 
hereinafter  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

^  6.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  December  next,  shall  make  to  the  governor  a  full  and  explicit  report 
of  their  proceedings  under  this  act ;  which  report  the  governor  shall  communi- 
cate to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  session. 

^  6.    All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  shall  be  paid  into  th« 
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«tate  treASury,  and  ehall  be  appropriated  and  used  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  and  payment  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the 
state. 

4  7.     Upon  the  amount  of  money  so  received  for  the  sale  of  scrip  appropri- 
ated for  and  to  be  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the  state 
as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  allowed,  and  paid  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of 
July  and  January  in  each  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
which  shall  be  appropriated  as  provided  in  the  act  of  congress  approved  July 
2<l,  1862,  "to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  class- 
ical studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  \"  and  for  the  prompt  and 
gular  payment  of  said  interest,  the  preservation  and  appropriation  of  said 
fond,  and  the  strict  observance  and  fulfillment  of  the  act  of  congress  before 
referred  to,  the  faith  of  the  state  is  hereby  irrevocably  pledged. 

\  8.     The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  f\md  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, as  fast  as  the  sinking  fund  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  reduce  the 
debt  called  the  **  agricultural  fund/'  by  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  yielding  not  less  than  six  per  centum,  upon  the  par 
value  of  said  stocks,  which  stocks,  when  so  purchased,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  *'  State  of  Ohio,  in  trust  for  the  agricultural  college,"  and  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  state,  and  when  so  purchased,  transferred  and  deposited, 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  paid  for  such  stocks,  reduce  the  debt  hereby 
created  and  denominated  ^*  the  agricultural  fund." 

\  9.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  five  commissioners,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents 
of  the  same  congressional  district ;  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  re. 
present  the  agricultural,  and  two  representing  the  mechanical  and  manulactup- 
iog  interests  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  required  to  take  and  endorse  upon  their 
certificates  of  appointments  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  honestly  and  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  act ;  one  of  said  commissioners 
s&aii  be  selected  with  reference  to  his  military  knowledge. 

\  10.  Said  commissioners,  after  full  examination,  shall  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor by  the  first  of  December  next,  their  opinion  as  to  the  place  for  locating 
i&iti  college  or  colleges  ;  and  in  forming  such  opinion,  said  commissioners  shall 
coQjider  the  accessibility  of  such  location  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  by  the  ordinary 
oietQfl  of  travel,  the  inducements  which  may  be  offered  by  any  locality  in  the 
**7  of  donations  of  land,  buildings,  money,  or  other  valuable  property,  for 
*^<1  college  or  colleges,  the  practicability  of  procuring  at  reasonable  expense 
^  necessary  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  use  of  an  experimental  farm, 
^th  luch  other  considerations  as  should  have  influence  in  the  selection  of  such 
•ocatioQ.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  consider  and  report  any  propositions 
vbich  are  now,  or  may,  within  six  months,  be  made,  with  the  inducements 
oSered  for  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  such  college  or  colleges. 

i  11.  Said  commissioners  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  detailed  report  for  the 
o*^wuxaiion  of  said  college  or  colleges,  and  the  necessary  buildiugs  therefor. 
I*  "haU  embrace  the  proper  control  and  management  of  the  property,  the  nec- 
«^  ftructuren,  implements  and  stock  of  the  farm ;  the  branches  and  their 
'••pectlre  divisions  of  learning  to  be  taught;  the  couFse  of  studies  to  be  pur- 
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sued,  and  their  terms  and  extent ;  the  professorships  required  to  be  established  ; 
the  character  and  extent  of  experimental  husbandry  upon  the  farm ;  the  pro- 
priety and  feasibility  of  connecting  experimental  studies  in  the  mechanic 
arts ;  the  probable  expenditures  for  these  respective  purposes,  and  the  proba- 
ble annual  expenses  of  conducting  said  institution,  with  such  other  matters  as 
they  may  deem  important  or  valuable  as  connected  therewith. 

§  12.  Said  commissioners  shall  report  to  the  governor  by  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  their  said  plan  of  organization,  with  a  full  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings under  the  requirements  of  this  act,  which  the  governor  shall  commu- 
nicate to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  session. 

g  18.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services, 
but  may  be  allowed  their  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties. 

§  14.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  from  anj  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


AN  ACT  &ELATIVE    TO    THX    XSTABLISHMXKT    OT  THS  OhIO  AOBKnTLTURAL  AXSD 

Mechanical  College. 
(Approved  April  5th,  1806.) 

Section  1.  The  governor  of  Ohio,  ex-^ffidoy  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  ex-officioy  and  five  other  persons,  so  chosen  as  to  repre- 
sent all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  trustees, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  proposals  and  report  to  the  next  session  of 
this  general  assembly,  such  proposals  as  may  have  been  received,  and  their 
opinion  as  to  the  place  for  locating  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  2d, 
1862,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands,  &c." 

§  2.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  donations 
of  land,  building  and  money  in  trust  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  location  and 
establishment  of  a  college  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  congress  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

§  8.  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  per  dtem,  but  shall  have  all  their  nec- 
essary expenses  paid  while  actually  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  the  -governor 
shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  said  persons  of  their  appointment,  and  des- 
ignate a  day  for  their  meeting  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  for  the  organization  of 
Sftid  board. 


PEKKSTLVAHIA. 


AN  ACT    TO  ACCEsr  tbs  grant  or  Pubuo  Lands,  bt  thi  Unitxd  Statis, 

TO  THI  8KYXBAL  StATXS  FOR  THB  ENDOWMENT  OF  AORICCLTURAL   CJOLLXGES. 

(Approred  April  1st,  1868.) 

• 

Whereas,  By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  the  second  day  of  July,  one  tboii> 
sand  eight  hondred  and  sixty-two,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  congress  to  which  the  states  are  respectively  entitled,  by  the 
appointment  under  the  census  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  which 
act  of  congress  requires  that  the  several  states,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the 
benefit  of  said  grant,  should,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  said  act,  ex- 
press their  acceptance  of  the  same : 

And  whereoBf  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  already  shown  its  high  re- 
gard for  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  state,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Agri- 
cultoral  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  making  liberal  appropriations  thereto : 
therefore,  £4  it  enaeUd,  dsc, 

Sicnos  1.  That  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  July 
2d,  1862,  entitled  '*An  Act  donating  public  land  &c.,"  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  accepted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  provisions  and  con- 
ditions, and  the  faith  of  the  state  is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into 


§  S.  The  surveyor  general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  do  every  act  and  thing  necessary  to  entitle  this  state  to  its 
distributive  share  of  land  scrip,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  con- 
gress, and  when  the  said  land  scrip  is  received  by  him,  to  dispose  of  the  same, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  board  of  commissioners  hereafter  appointed  by 
this  act  shall  prescribe. 

g  S.  The  governor,  auditor  general,  and  the  surveyor  general,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  of  commissioners,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  surveyor 
general  aforesaid  shall  dispose  of  the  said  land  scrip,  the  investment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  in  the  state  stocks  of  this  state,  and  apply  interest  arising  there- 
from as  herein  directed,  and  in  general  to  do  all  and  every  act  or  acts,  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  full  effect  the  said  act  of  congress :  Provided^  that  no  invest- 
n»eni  shall  be  made  in  any  other  stocks  than  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
commonwealth. 

§  4  Until  otherwise  directed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  annual 
interest  accruing  from  any  investment  of  the  funds  acquired  under  the  said  act 
ii{  congress,  is  hereby  appropriated,  and  the  said  commissioners  are  directed  to 
pAv  the  same  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  endowment, 
support  and  maintenance,  of  the  said  institution,  which  college  is  now  In  full  and 
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successful  operation,  and  where  the  leading  object  is,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  Including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agrionlture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

g  6.  Said  Agricultural  College  of  PennsyWania  shall,  on  the  first  daj  of 
February  of  each  year,  make  report  to  the  legisbttore  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  said  institution,  for  the  preceding  year. 


A  SuppLXiiBNT  to  the  act  to  accept  the  grant  of  public  lands,  by  the  United 
States,  to  the  several  states,  for  the  endowment  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  passed 
April  1st,  1868. 

(Approved  April  11, 1866.) 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  third  section  of  the  act  entitled 
**An  Act  to  accept  the  grant  of  public  lands,  by  the  United  States,  to  the  seTeral 
states,  for  the  endowment  of  Agricultural  Colleges,**  passed  April  1st,  1868, 
shall'be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  gOTemor,  auditor  general,  and  sur- 
yeyor  general,  as  commissioners,  in  the  performance  of  duties  deToWed  upon 
them  by  the  said  act,  to  direct  the  payment  of  expenses  of  disposing  of  the 
said  land  scrip,  out  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated : 
Provided^  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  distributive  shares  of  the  said 
land  scrip,  donated  to  this  state,  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent., 
and  taxes  with  which  to  pay  and  consolidate  all  the  debts  of  the  institution, 
and  to  secure  the  same  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  property  thereof. 


MOTB. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  opened  in  Centre  county,  six 
miles  from  Belle  Fonte,  February  16, 1859,  under  the  name  of  **  the  Farmers* 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania,**  which  name  was  exchanged  for  the  present  de- 
signation in  1862.  Its  history  and  present  organization  and  prospects  will  be 
giTen  in  Part  IL 


BHODE  ISLAITD. 


BoOLUnONS    ASSIGNING    TO    BbOWN    UnIVEBSITT,     THE    LAND    SCRIP    OBAHTID 

BT  THB  United  States  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  foe  the  estab- 
lishment OF  AN  Aobicxtltubal  Collsoe. 

Resolted,  That  his  excellency  the  goTemor,  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  transfer,  assign  and  set  over  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  the  scrip  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  governor,  or  which  may  hereafter  come  in  his  possession 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  this  general  assembly,  at  its  present  session,  upon  receiving 
from  the  said  corporation  or  its  duly  authorized  agent,  the  following  stipula- 
tions ;  which  stipulations  shall  be  as  and  for  a  perpetual  agreement,  by  and  be- 
tween said  corporation  and  state  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  in  form  substan- 
tially as  follows,  that  is  to  say :  said  corporation  does  hereby  agree 

1.  To  provide  a  college  or  department  in  said  university,  the  leading  object 
whereof  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classic  studies,  and  in- 
dnding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter  stated,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

2.  To  locate  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  at  their  best  discretion,  the 
laid  scrip  upon  some  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  properly  open 
to  be  located  upon,  and  from  time  to  time  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  lands  so 
to  be  located  upon,  so  that  the  largest  price  can  be  obtained  for  the  same. 

S.  To  invest  and  to  keep  invested  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sales  in  stocks  or 
Kcorities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state ;  but  if  this  should  be  impracti- 
cable, 80  tiiat  an  income  therefrom  of  at  least  five  per  centum  per  annum  upon 
their  par  value  could  not  be  realized,  then  to  invest  such  proceeds  in  some 
other  safe  stocks  (the  safety  of  which  other  stocks  the  university  shall  guar- 
antee,) upon  which  an  income  of  at  least  five  per  centum,  as  aforesaid,  can  be 
realized. 

4.  To  pay  all  expenses  of  locating  and  selling  said  lands,  and  all  taxes  which 
fliay  be  assessed  thereon,  or  upon  the  proceeds  thereon. 

5.  To  apply  faithfully  the  income  arising  from  the  avails  of  the  sales  of  said 
lands  in  endowing,  maintaining  and  supporting  a  college  in  said  university  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  objects  as  aforesaid,  so  that  no  portion  of  said  proceeds  or 
iooome  therefrom  shall  be  used  in  the  erection,  preservation,  purchase,  or  re- 
purittg  of  any  building  or  buildings,  for  the  college  or  other  purposes :  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  portion  of  said  proceeds  of  said  sales,  not  exceeding 
one-tenth  part  thereof^  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  corporation  be  expended 
•coording  to  said  act  of  congress,  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites,  or  an  ex- 
perimental fium,  whenever  said  corporation  shall  so  determine. 
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6.  To  educate  scholars,  each  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income  from  said  proceeds,  subject  to  the 
proviso  as  aforesaid ;  the  gOTernor  and  secretary  of  state,  to  have  the  right  on 
or  before  commencement  day  of  each  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  to  nominate  candidates  for  vacancies  occurring  in  said 
college  or  department  as  aforesaid,  at  the  beginning  of  each  collegiate  year ; 
and  students  admittted  to  said  college,  and  pursuing  studies  therein  by  virtue 
of  said  fund,  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  regular  scientific  and  classic 
■tadies  of  said  university,  in  entering  and  remaining  thereat ;  and  are  to  be 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
are  to  receive  a  certificate  for  a  partial  course,  according  as  the  case  may  be. 

7.  To  assume  upon  itself  all  the  responsibilities  and  duties  which  are  im- 
posed upon  the  state  by  the  said  act  of  congress ;  and  also  all  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  colleges  endowed  imder  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  thereby  upon  the  state, 
and  upon  institutions  endowed  thereunder. 

8.  To  make  to  the  governor  of  the  state  an  annual  report,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  general  assembly,  of  all  lands  located  and  sold, 
ontil  the  whole  is  disposed  of,  the  amoimt  received  for  the  same  and  how  in- 
vested, and  of  the  appropriations  made  of  the  proceeds  therefrom,  and  stating 
the  number  of  the  students  to  whom  the  same  has  been  applied,  and  of  all  the 
matters  prescribed  by  said  act  of  congress  as  aforesaid. 


RlSOLUTION    PROVIDIlfO    FOB    THE    NOMINATION    OF  SlATB    BXNSFIOIABIXS  TO  BB 

EDUCATED  AT  BrOWN  UnIVEBSITT. 

Besolted  :  That  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  several  towns  in 
the  general  assembly  for  the  time  being,  are  constituted  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  it  shall  be  during  the  January  session  in  each  year,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  the  names  of  worthy  young  men 
from  the  several  towns,  to  be  educated  as  state  beneficiaries  in  Brown  Univer- 
nty,  according  to  the  act  of  congress  donating  land  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.  And  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  instructed,  after  one 
candidate  has  been  presented  from  each  town  in  the  state,  (the  order  of 
the  towns  to  be  determined  by  lot,)  to  select  the  candidates  as  far  as  may  be 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  ratio  of  their  representation  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  from  that  class  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  with  the  like  benefits  ;  and  that  the  governor 
and  secretary  of  state  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  select  candidates 
from  the  names  presented,  in  such  manner  as  that  whenever  for  any  reason  any 
town  shall  not  have  received  its  just  quota  of  those  admitted  to  said  univer- 
sity, such  towns  shall,  in  the  nomination  of  subsequent  candidates,  have  prior- 
ity over  those  towns  which  have  received  their  full  quota. 


VEEM05T. 


Ah  Act  to  Establish  the  Vcrmont  Aobicvltubal  Golliqi. 

(ApprofTed  NoVcmber  22, 1864.) 

SiCTXOH  1.    Justin  a  Morrill,  Edwin  Hammond,  Roderick  Richardson,  Elijah 
Cleareland,  Seneca  M.  Dorr,  Horace  Herrick,  Peter  T.  Washburn,  Orrille  G. 
Wheeler,  Treno  W.  Park,  Lemuel  H.  Tabor,  Horace  Fairbanks,  Samuel  H. 
Sterens,  George  G.  Benedict,  Frederick  Holbrook,  their  associates  and  sticces- 
sors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  College,  the  leading  object  of  which  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  to  be  located  as.  hereinafter  pro- 
Tided  ;  and  they  and  their  successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  trustees 
and  members  of  said  corporation,  shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that 
name  forever.    The  above  named  corporators  shall  be  called  together  for  their 
first  meeting  by  the  Governor,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shall  select,  and 
shall  then  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes ;  the  first  class,  consisting  of  five 
members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
election ;  the  second  class,  consisting  of  five  members,  shall  vacate  their  office 
at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  their  election ;  and  the  third  class, 
connsting  of  four  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  six  years  frt>m 
the  time  of  their  election ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  any  of  the  above  named  corporators,  to  elect  a 
person  to  supply  the  vacancy,  whose  term  of  office  shall  continue  six  years. 
And  for  the  orderly  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  the  said 
trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  to  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  of 
■aid  corporation  as  may  be  foimd  necessary,  and  to  declare  the  duties  and 
tenures  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  legislature  shall  fill  the  same.     Provided^  that  the  number 
<tf  members  shall  never  be  greater  than  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  governor  of 
^  State  and  the  president  of  the  faculty,  each  of  whom  shall  be,  ex^ffieioy  a 
iB^ber  of  said  corporation.     Provided^  further,  that  all  future  elections  or  ap- 
f^tments  to  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  made  with  special  reference  to 
P^vveating  any  religious  denominational  preponderance  in  said  board. 

8  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  determine  at  what  times  and 
J^^'^^a  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the  manner  of  notifying  the  trustees 
^  coQrene  at  such  meetings ;  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect  a  president 
^f  •^fj  college,  and  such  professors,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  said  college, 
^  ^^ey  shall  judge  most  for  the  interest  thereof;  and  to  determine  the  duties, 
'^^'^'i^  responsibilities  and  tenures  of  their  several  offices.    And  said  corpora- 
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tion  are  further  empowered  to  purchase  or  erect  and  keep  in  repair  such  houBes 
and  other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  said  college ;  and  also  to 
make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  reasonable  rules,  orders  and  by-laws, 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  with  reasonable  penal- 
ties, for  the  good  government  of  said  college,  ax^d  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  body  ;  and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  said 
college,  and  to  confer  such  appropriate  degrees  as  they  may  determine  and  pre- 
scribe. Provided^  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting, 
unless  one  half  at  least  of  the  trustees  are  present 

g  8.  The  said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter 
or  renew  at  pleasure ;  and  said  corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  actions, 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  and  may  take  and  hold  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate, 
by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
estate,  real  or  personal. 

g  4.  The  clear  rents  and  promts  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which 
the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  the  objects 
declared  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  recommended  from  time 
to  time  by  said  corporation. 

g  6.  The  legislature  of  this  State  may  grant  any  further  powers  to,  or  alter, 
limit,  annul  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  said  corporation, 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  best  uiterest  of  said  college,  and 
may  appoint  overseers  or  visitors  of  said  college,  with  all  necessary  powers  for 
the  better  aid,  preservation  and  government  thereof;  and  the  said  corporation 
shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the 
legislature  at  the  opening  of  its  session. 

g  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  location  of  said  college,  in 
some  suitable  place  within  this  State,  and  may,  in  their  discretion,  purchase  or 
obtain  by  gift,  grant  or  otherwise,  in  connection  therewith,  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining at  least  one  himdred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm,  or  other- 
wise, so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution.  And  they  may  also, 
in  their  discretion,  make  such  provision  for  the  manual  labor  of  the  students  on 
said  farm,  as  they  shall  deem  reasonable. 

g  7.  One-tenth  of  all  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  by  the  State  trea- 
surer from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  oi  the  thirty-seventh  Congress,  at  the  second 
session  thereof,  approved  July  2,  A.D.  1862,  and  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall 
be  pud  to  said  college,  and  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of  said  site  or 
farm.  Provided^  said  trustees  shall  determine  to  procure  such  farm ;  and  pro- 
Tided  further,  that  the  said  college  shall  first  secure,  by  valid  subscription  or 
otherwise,  the  further  sum  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  thereon,  providing  libraries  and  ap- 
paratus, and  defraying  the*  necessary  expenses  of  the  college ;  and  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  that  this  proviso  has  been  complied  with,  the  governor  is 
authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  warrants  therefor. 

g  8.  When  the  said  college  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  located  and 
established,  as,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  paid  to  its  treasurer  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  the 
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annua]  interest  or  income  which  may  be  receiyed  from  the  fund  created  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  named  in  the  seventh  section  of  this  act, 
and  the  laws  of  this  State  accepting  the  provisions  thereof  and  relating  to  the 
same. 

§  9.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  said  corporation  by  its  voluntary  act,  at 
any  time,  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  shall  re- 
vert and  belong  to  the  State,  to  be  held  by  the  same  and  be  disposed  of  as  it 
may  see  fit,  in  the  advancement  of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  legislature  shall  have  authority,  at  any  time,  to  withhold  the  portion 
of  the  interest  on  income  from  said  fund  provided  in  this  act,  whenever  the 
corporation  shall  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  a  college  within  the  provisions  and 
spirit  of  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress  before  mentioned,  or  for  any  cause 
which  they  deem  sufficient. 

g  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  operation  until  said  corporation  shall  have  pro- 
cured valid  and  solvent  subscriptions,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  or  other  uses  of  said  college ;  and  said 
corporation  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1866,  unless  the 
foregoing  subscription  shall  have  been  obtained. 

§  11.  This  act  shall  be  under  the  control  of  all  future  legislatures,  to  alter, 
amend  or  repeal. 


Ah  Act  to  incorporate  thx  Umivirsitt  or  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 

COLLXOX. 
(Approved  November  9, 1866.) 
//  M  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SteUe  of  Vermont  : 
Section  1.     The  University  of  Vermont  and  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, with  such  other  corporations  as  may  hereafter  become  united  therewith, 
are  hereby  united  and  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,'*  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  objects  contemplated  in  their  respective  charters,  and,  as  such,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  body  corporate  forever,  and  as  such  may  hold  and  convey  real 
and  personal  estate,  have  a  common  seal,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  powers 
bddent  to  corporations. 

§  2.  Each  of  the  two  institutions  hereby  united  shall,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  next,  elect  by  ballot  nine  of  their  number,  who,  with 
their  successors,  shall  thereafter  constitute  its  board  of  trustees,  and  likewise 
constitute  a  part  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  and 
the  nine  trustees  of  the  said  Agricultural  College,  so  elected,  shall  be  divided  by 
k>t  into  three  classes :  the  first  class,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  vacate 
their  office  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  their  election ;  the  second  class,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  election ;  and  the  third  ckss,  consisting  of  three  members, 
than  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  election ; 
and  it  shrill  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  at  its  session  next  preceding  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  said  trustees,  to  elect  persons  to 
■apply  such  vacancies,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  continue  six  years,  and  it  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  the  said  nine  trustees  of  the  UniTersity  of  Vennont,  to  elect  suo* 
cessors  to  fill  any  Tacancy  which  may  occur  among  their  number,  and  all  the 
trustees  so  elected  as  is  hereinbefore  provided,  shall,  together  with  his  excel- 
lency, the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  president,  who  shall  be,  ex-cffieio^  a 
member,  constitute  an  entire  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
who  shall  have  the  entire  management  and  control  of  its  property  and  afialrs, 
and  in  all  things  relating  thereto,  except  in  the  elections  to  fill  vacancies  as 
aforesaid,  shall  act  together  jointly,  as  one  entire  board  of  trustees ;  provided^ 
that  all  future  elections  or  appointments  to  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  made 
with  special  reference  to  preventing  any  religious  denominational  preponder- 
ance in  said  board. 

§  8.  Said  board  of  trustees,  a  minority  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  may  confer  such  honors  and  degrees  as  are 
usually  given  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  any  other  appropriate  degrees, 
and  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  elect  a  president,  also  a 
secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  professors,  instructors,  and  any  other  necessary 
officers,  and  prescribe  their  duties,  salaries  and  term  of  office,  and  may  make 
all  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  themselves  and 
others  connected  with  the  institution,  not  incom<istent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  therein  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission,  rates  of  tuition,  modes 
of  study,  and  cours6»of  instruction,  including  any  proper  regulations  for  uniform, 
discipline  and  military  drill,  as  well  as  for  experimental  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  different  branches  of  agricultural  labor. 

§  4.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  use,  control,  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  now  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  belonging  to  any  other  institution  at  the  time  of  its  union, 
if  such  union  shall  be  made  with  this  corporation  agreeably  to  this  act,  subject, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  such  institutions  existing  at  the  time 
of  such  union,  and  subject  to  any  trusts,  duties  and  obligations  connected  there- 
with, and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  use,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the 
rents  and  uses  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lands,  including  the  rents  and  uses  of  all 
such  lands  as  have  been  heretofore  reserved  in  any  charter  of  land  in  this 
State  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  college,  and  may  have  the  same  rights  in 
respect  to  said  lands,  and  to  any  leases  of  the  same,  and  to  any  rents  arising 
therefrom,  that  said  institutions  respectively  now  have,  and  may  maintain  suits 
in  their  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  such  new  corporation,  to  recover  the 
same ;  provided^  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  shall  remain,  and  the  same  de- 
fenses shall  be  had  to  such  suits  as  if  the  same  were  brought  in  the  name  and  as 
between  the  said  original  parties  ;  and  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall,  at 
all  times,  assume,  discharge  and  perform  all  the  debts,  duties,  trusts  and  obliga- 
tions which  said  several  institutions  were  subject  to  at  the  time  they  became 
united  in  said  new  corporation,  by  virtue  of  this  act 

^  5.  There  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  institution  hereby  created, 
such  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
several  charters  of  each  of  the  institutions  hereby  united ;  and  more  particu- 
larly including  a  four  years*  course  of  studies,  similar  to  such  as  are  generally 
taught  in  other  colleges,  and  not  inferior  to  that  recently  taught  in  said  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont ;  and  in  addition  to  that  which  is  usually  taught  in  other 
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colleges,  the  instruction  in  this  institution  shall  include  such  enlarged  facilities 
and  extended  scope  and  variety  in  the  study  of  those  branches  which  relate  to 
military  tactics,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  shall  render  the  whole 
instruction  in  conformity  with  said  act  of  Congress,  as  well  as  with  the  seTeral 
charters  aforesaid. 

g  6.  Said  trustees  may,  in  their  discretion,  obtain  by  gift,  grant  or  other- 
wise, a  tract  of  land  which,  together  with  the  land  now  owned  by  the  UniTer- 
rity  of  Vermont,  shall  amoimt  to  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an 
experimental  farm,  whereon  they  may  make  any  desirable  experiments  in  the 
breeding  of  stock,  field  culture,  the  analysis  and  adaptation  of  soils,  and  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  gardening,  or  either  of  them,  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  military  encampment,  target-firing,  drill  and  re- 
yiew ;  and  said  trustees  may  use,  lease  or  dispose  of  the  same,  as  they  may 
think  proper,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institutions.  And  in 
case  said  land  shall  be  procured,  as  aforesaid,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
the  money  which  has  been  received  by  the  State  treasurer  for  the  sale  of  land 
scrip,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to 
said  board  of  trustees  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  providtdy  that  no  agricul- 
tural labor  shall  be  required  of  students,  except  bj  their  voluntary  agreement 
or  consent. 

§  7.  Whenever  this  corporation  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  there  shall 
be  appropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer,  annually,  for  the  purpose  herein  men- 
tioned, on. the  warrant  of  the  governor,  the  interest  or  the  income  which  may 
be  received  from  the  fund  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

g  8.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State,  of  their  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  and  make  and 
distribute  the  reports  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  herein  referred  to,  and 
the  legislature  may  annually  appoint  a  board  of  visitors,  who  may  annually  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  said  corporation. 

§  9.  The  permanent  location  of  the  institution  hereby  created  shall  be  in 
Burlington,  in  said  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  be  there  held  on  the  15th  day  of  November  next,  at  seven  o^clock, 
P.  M.,  or  if  such  meeting  shall  not  be  held  at  that  time,  it  shall  be  held  at  such 
other  time  and  place  as  the  governor  of  this  State  may  appoint,  seasonable 
notice  of  said  appointment  having  been  first  given  to  each  of  the  trustees  or 
corporators  of  the  Vermont  University  and  Vermont  Agricultural  College. 

§  10.  The  president  and  fellows  of  Middlebury  College  and  the  Norwich 
University,  or  either  of  them,  may  hereafter,  with  the  assent  and  concurrence 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  each  of  the  nine  trustees  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  their 
successors,  become  incorporated  and  united  with  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
by  vote  of  their  said  corporations,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and  holden, 
and  by  leaving  for  record,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state,  a  tfue  and 
attested  copy  of  such  vote  or  votes,  and  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
or  meetings  at  which  the  votes  aforesaid  were  passed,  and  causing  the  same  to 
be  recorded  in  said  office. 

§  11.  If,  at  any  time,  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall  fail  substantiaUy 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act,  the  supreme  court  of 
this  State  may,  at  any  stated  session  thereof,  having  first  given  due  notice  to 
said  corporation,  annul  and  vacate  this  charter,  and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  said 
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corporation  shall  otherwise  be  diflsolved,  said  supreme  court  may,  on  apfdica- 
tion,  order  and  decree  that  the  income  thereafter  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  as 
aforesaid,  together  with  such  amoimt  as  may  have  been  paid  over  by  sud 
treasurer  for  the  purpose  of  an  experimental  farm,  shall  revert  to  said  Vermont 
Agricultural  College,  and  all  the  other  property  and  effects  which,  at  the  time 
of  said  union,  belonged  to  said  other  institution,  shall  revert  to  and  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other  institution  or  institutions  which  shall  have  been  united  and 
incorporated  by,  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  in  case  more  than  one  such 
other  institution  shall  have  been  thus  united,  such  other  property  shall  revert 
to  them  separately,  such  specific  property  to  each,  as  said  court  shall  adjudge 
and  decree,  having  reference  in  making  such  decree  to  what  was  originaDy 
owned  or  contributed  by  each ;  provided,  that  in  respect  to  any  property  or 
funds  hereafter  acquired  by  said  new  corporation,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest  or 
otherwise,  the  same  shall  be  awarded  and  distributed  to  each  of  the  institutions 
hereby  incorporated  or  hereafter  united,  in  such  manner  as  said  court  shall  deem 
just  and  equitable,  having  reference  to  the  manner  the  same  was  acquired,  and 
to  any  specific  trusts,  or  expressed  intention  of  any  donors,  made  at  Che  time 
the  same  was  acquired.  And  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  well  as  for  all  other 
purposes,  the  said  several  corporations  which  shall  have  been  united  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  as  having  continued  in  life,  and  the 
several  trustees  which  shall  have  been  elected  by  each  at  the  time  they  were 
united,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  to  have  been,  since 
the  time  of  their  elections,  the  trustees  of  their  respective  institutions,  as  well 
18  trustees  of  the  united  corporation,  and,  as  such  trustees,  may  receive  the 
property  and  effects  which  may  revert  to  their  respective  corporations  by  such 
decree  of  court,  and  they  and  their  successors,  whom  they  may  thereafter  ap- 
point, may  continue  and  manage  the  affairs  of  their  respective  corporaUons 
thereafter,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trustees  of  each  might  have  done  before 
they  were  united  as  aforesaid. 

Q  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  whenever  the  two  corporations  hereby  united 
shall,  at  a  meeting  duly  warned,  vote  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  surrender  and 
relinquish  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  all  the  property  belonging  to  them, 
whether  real  or  personal,  and  all  the  rents,  profits  and  income  therefrom  arising, 
including  said  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip,  for  the  purpose,  and 
subject  to  all  the  rights,  trusts  and  conditions  as  in  this  act  provided ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  corporations  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  votes,  duly  certified  by  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  corporations,  to 
be  left  for  record  and  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state ; 
whereupon,  by  virtue  of  such  votes,  such  property,  rents,  profits  and  income 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  the  purposes, 
and  subject  to  the  rights,  trusts  and  conditions  aforesaid ;  and  said  property, 
and  the  property  hereafter  acquired  by  the  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  conditions,  immunities  and  exemptions  now  pertaining  to  the 
property  now  held  by  said  University  of  Vermont. 

§  18.  All  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
College,"  approved  November  22,  1864,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  jhto- 
vidons  of  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 


WEST  VIRGIKIA. 


AN  ACT  roft  tbb  uoulatioh  of  thi  Wxst  ViBonriA  AobiovltueaXi 

COLLIOK. 

(PMMd  Vbbmiy  7th,  1867) 

Whereaty  The  congress  of  the  United  States  did  by  act  passed  Ju]j'2d7l8d2, 
and  bj  subsequent  act  passed  April  19th,  1864,  donate  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  certain  lands,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,)  for  the  promotion 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  including  military  tactics,  within  the 
State  of  West  Virginia ;  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  inyested  in  bonds  and 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  stocks  of  this  state,  and  are  to  become  a  per- 
manent endowment  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  agricultural  college  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  upon  conditions  recited  in  said  acts : 

And  Whereat^  the  Legishiture  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  did,^on  the 

tlurd  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  pass  an  act  accepting 

the  said  donation,  and  the  said  land  warrants  having  been  receiyed  by  the 

Kovemor,  and  by  him  sold  and  couTcrted  into  current  funds  of  the  United 
States: 

And  Whereoiy  the  board  of  trustees  of  Monongolia  Academy,  have  by  reso- 
lution, passed  January,  9th,  1866,  tendered  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  the 
buildings,  property  and  funds  of  said  Academy,  including  the  property  known 
u  Woodbum  Female  Seminary,  by  resolution  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

^^Retolvedy  That  this  board  tender  to  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  all  the 
real  and  personal  effects  held  as  the  property  of  Monongolia  Academy,  includ- 
ing the  property  known  as  *  Woodbum  Female  Seminary.*  amounting  as  a  whole 
to  the  following  estimated  Talue,  viz : 

"Woodbum  Female  Seminary,          .  •          .           .  .    |26,000 

Honongolia  Academy  and  dwelling,  ....  16,000 

Cash,  bonds,  bank  stock,  &c.,           -  -            -            -  -      10,000 

library  and  other  personal  property,  ....  1,000 


Amounting  to        -----  -     |61,000 

^  be  absolutely  held  and  used  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  express 
Edition  that  the  contemplated  agricultural  college  be  located  permanently  at 
^  >^ear  Morgantown,  and  that  the  funds  and  real  estate  hereby  tendered  to  be 
^  solely  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,**  therefore, 
^  ii  enacted  by  the  LegitlcUure  of  We»t  Vir^inia,-^ 

\   1.    That  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  United  States  land  war- 

'^  donated  to  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an  agricultural  college, 

^^'Vested  by  the  govemor  in  a  loan,   or  public  stock  of  the  United  States, 

^H«  use  and  benefit   of  a  college  to  be  called  the  "Agricultural  College  of 

*^  Virginia,"*   endowad  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  further  established,  regulated 

t&aintained,  according  to  a  plan  hereinafter  provided  for. 
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§  2.  That  this  state  hereby  accepts  the  tender  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Monongolia  Academy ;  and  that  said  college  shall  be  located  at  or  near  Mor- 
gantown,  in  the  county  of  Monongolia,  and  that  the  interest  and  dividends  ai  - 
cruing  from  the  fund  donated,  by  congress  be  appropriated  to  aid  the  e8tabli>h- 
ment  of  said  college. 

§  8.  That  the  governor  of  this  state  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  appoint  elcTcn  suitable  persons,  one  from  each  senatorial 
district,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  for  said  college,  and  who  shall 
have  a  common  seal ;  any  three  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  but  for  making  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
Hon  of  buildings  or  the  permanent  alteration  of  present  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  appointment  or  removal  from  office  of  professors,  the  concurrence  of  a  ma* 
Jority  of  the  board  shall  be  required. 

§  4.  When  the  said  board  hereby  constituted,  shall  have  served  one  year, 
two  of  their  number,  (to  be  determined  by  lot,)  shall  vacate  their  positions* 
and  two  ot'^er^,  on  e:ich  succeeding  year,  shall  do  the  same,  and  the  remaining 
nine  shall  annually  elect  from  the  senatorial  districts  vacated,  two  new  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  who  shall  be  approved  and  commissioned  by  the  governor, 
in  case  of  death,  removal,  or  refusal  to  act,  any  three  members  of  said  board 
may  proceed  to  call  the  rest  of  the  board  together  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

§  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  visitors,  on  or  before  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  April  n*xt,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  annually  thereafter, 
or  at  such  time  as  they  may  designate,  to  meet  at  the  college  buildings  now 
known  as  "  Woodburn  Female  Seminary,"  and  there  establish  such  departments 
of  education  in  literature,  science,  art  and  agriculture,  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient, and  as  the  funds  under  their  control  may  warrant,  and  purchase  such 
materials,  implements  and  apparatus  as  may  be  requisite  to  proper  instruction 
in  all  said  branches  of  learning,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress aforesaid,  approved  July  2d,  1862.  And  they  shall  also  appoint  a  super- 
intendent, who  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  property  and 
interests  of  said  college  during  the  vacation  of  said  board. 

§  6.  That  said  board  shall  establish  and  declare  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  organization,  tuition  and 
good  government  of  the  said  college,  and  the  protection  of  the  public  property 
belonging  to  said  college,  as  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state 
or  of  the  United  States ;  they  shall  appoint  a  treasurer,  taking  bond  tcom  him 
with  ample  security,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  keeping  and  disbursing  of  such 
money  herein  or  hereafter  appropriated,  and  such  other  moneys  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  said  board  to  come  into  his  hands  from  time  to  time ;  they  shall  also 
seitle  his  accounts  annually,  or  oftener  if  they  think  best;  inspect  all  the  public 
property  of  said  college,  and  make  a  full  report  of  the  condition,  income,  ex- 
penditures and  management  of  said  college,  to  the  governor  annually ;  to  be  by 
him  laid  before  the  legislature. 

§  7.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  create  a  preparatory  department  to 
said  college,  and  appoint  any  other  professorship  than  heretofore  mentioned,  if 
the  same  bo  deemed  essential ;  fix  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
superintendent,  and  remove  them  for  good  cause ;  but  in  cases  of  removal,  the 
ooncurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  required,  and  the  reasons 
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Aerefor  shall  be  communicated  in  a  full  written  statement  thereof  to  the  gov- 
ernor. 

§  8.  Besides  prescribing  the  general  terms  upon  which  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted, the  course  of  their  instruction,  and  the  kind  and  duration  of  their  ser- 
Tices,  (which  duration  shall  not  exceed  fiye,  nor  be  less  than  two  jears,)  the 
said  visitors  are  still  further  empowered  to  admit,  as  the  regular  students  or  ca« 
dets  of  said  college,  any  number  of  young  men,  not  fewer  than  one  nor  more 
than  two,  from  each  senatorial  district  in  this  state,  and  who  shall  not  be  less 
than  sixteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  their  admission  to 
be  made  upon  undoubted  evidence  of  a  fair  moral  character.  But  should  no 
application  be  made  from  any  of  said  senatorial  districts,  then  the  vacancies 
may  be  filled  from  the  state  at  large. 

§  9.  That  the  said  students  thus  admitted  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  educational  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  college,  free 
of  charge  for  admission,  tuition,  books  and  stationery,  and  they  shall  constitute 
the  public  guard  of  the  said  college  and  the  public  property  aforesaid.  And 
whenever  the  said  board  shall  certify  to  the  governor  that  said  college  is  ready 
to  go  into  operation,  and  that  students  have  been  appointed  and  admitted  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  he  shall  forthwith  forward  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  said  college  a  sufficient  number  of  public  arms  and  equipments,  ordnance 
tnd  monitions  for  the  use  of  the  college,  to  be  kept  in  an  arsenal  of  the  said 
oottige,  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  And  the  professor  and  students  of  said  col- 
lege receiving  instruction  in  military  tactics  and  the  art  of  war,  shall  be  indi- 
Tdoally  and  collectively  responsible  for  the  preservation  and  safe  keeping  of 


I  10.  All  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  said  visitors  in  discharging  the 
daties  hereby  imposed  upon  them,  (not,  however,  including  any  wages  or  per 
diem  compensation,)  shall  be  allowed,  and  when  admitted  by  the  governor, 
ihaU  be  by  him  caused  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state,  in  like  man- 
ner as  all  sums  are  drawn  therefrom. 

§11.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  board  to  expend  so  much  of  the 
appropriations  herein  provided  as  may  be  proper  for  the  prociuing,  repairing, 
or  erecting  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  said  college  :  said  board  shall  be  and  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  contract  for  and  erect,  at  such  time  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  nee- 
esttry,  such  additional  buildings  as  may  be  needed ;  provided,  however,  that 
SQch  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually, 
for  the  first  five  years.  They  may  expend  also  five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
ftinds  received  from  the  trusteees  of  the  Monongolia  Academy,  in  purchasing 
knded  estate  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  department  of  said  institution 
eontignoas  to  said  seminary. 

§  12.  That  the  governor,  board  of  visitors,  and  faculty  may  graduate  any 
itodent  of  the  college,  found,  (after  proper  examination,)  duly  qualified,  and 
ibaQ  certify  the  same,  by  affixing  the  seal  of  the  college  to  his  diploma. 

§  13.  That  the  board  of  visitors  constituted  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  or  be- 
^  the  first  day  of  April  next,  accept  and  receive  from  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Monongolia  Academy,  a  deed  or  deeds  for  the  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
yl M)  tendered  to  this  state  by  their  resolution  aforesaid,  to  themselves,  as 

^  boird  of  visitors  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  West  Yurginia,  and  their 
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■aocesBora  forever,  to  be  placed  on  record  in  the  recorder*!  office  of  Honongo- 
lia  coantj,  and  then  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretarj  of  the  state. 

g  14.  That  the  said  board  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  who  shall,  after  giving 
bond,  as  before  provided,  receive  from  the  trustees  of  the  Honongolia  Acad- 
emy, all  the  funds  and  securities  tendered  by  their  resolution  hereinbefore  re- 
cited. 

§15.  This  act  shall  at  all  times  be  sutgect  to  alteration  or  amendment  by 
the  legislature. 


WISOOKSII. 


r  WtscoNSiH,  lira  n 


(Apprond  Af  ril  13,  136S.) 

SccnoN  1.     The  object  of  the  CnivyreLty  of  Wieco 

meaiu  of  ocqairicg  a  thorougb  knowledge  of  the  vb 

iMnuected  with  the  scieatiflc,  induetriKl  and  profess 

end,  it  sbitll  canijUt  of  the  faUowing  collcgen 


ji  bIiuII  be  to  provide  the 
us  braachca  of  learning 
lal  pursuits,  and  to  this 
si.  The  college  of  arts, 
Sd.  The  college  of  letters.  Sd.  Such  prorexsiODsl  ttad  other  colleges  u,  from 
time  to  time,  may  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

§  i.  The  college  of  arts  shall  eaibrsce  courses  of  instrnction  in  the  math- 
enuiical,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  with  their  applications  to  tbe  iodu^ilriil 
aru,  mcb  w  ngricultuie,  mechanics  and  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
manufaetureB,  architecture  and  commerce,  in  such  branches  iocludcd  io  (lie 
collegv  of  letters  as  sbnl]  be  necessary  to  a  proper  fitness  of  the  pupils  in  the 
•cimtiGc  oad  pmclical  course  for  iheir  chosen  pitrsuiis,  aud  in  military  tactics  i 
anil  oa  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  iu  such  order  as  the 
waoli  of  the  public  aboil  seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and 
Xbtir  BpplicalkiD  to  the  practical  arts,  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges 
of  like  unifeisily,  each  with  its  own  faculty  aud  appropriate  title. 

^  1.  The  college  of  letters  shall  be  coexistent  with  tbe  college  of  art«,  and 
AaH  embnce  a  liberal  course  of  iustruclion  in  language,  Dtcralure  and  pliiloMi- 
phy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  couraea  in  the  college  of  arts,  as 
the  ■Qlhotities  of  the  university  shall  preacribe. 

§  4.  The  oniversity,  in  all  its  departments  and  colleges,  shall  bo  open  alike 
to  maJe  and  female  eindenta ;  and  all  able-bodied  male  students  of  the  univcr- 
dt;,  in  whatever  coUege,  shall  receive  iaslructioD  and  dtscTpline  in  military 
UiCtlos,  the  requisite  arms  for  whicb  shall  be  furnished  by  the  t^tate. 

^  B.  Tbe  government  of  the  university  shall  vest  in  a  board  of  regents,  to 
«Dnai«I  oi  flfleen  members,  to  bo  appointed  by  tbe  governor,  two  from  each 
cangr^wonal  district  in  the  State,  and  three  from  the  Static  at  large.  At  the 
flm  appointment,  which  shall  be  within  sixty  days  after  tbe  passage  of  this  act, 
flT«  shall  bo  commissioocd  for  one  year,  five  for  two  years,  and  five  for  three 
yean.  Tfacrcafler  the  full  terui  ot  office  shall  bo  three  years  from  the  Erst 
HoDday  Id  PebruBry  In  the  year  in  which  they  were  appointed,  unless  sooner 
Tcmoradby  the  goiRmor. 

<)  6  The  said  board  of  re^nts  shall  succeed  to  the  custody  of  (he  books, 
rieorda,  buildings,  and  all  other  properly  of  the  university ;  and  the  present 
board  of  regents  shall  be  diswlved  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
board  herein  provided  for ;  protukd,  that  all  codItbcIs  legally  made,  and  at 
IhM  una  biDdiog  upon  the  board  thu«  dissolved,  shall  be  assumed  nod  dig- 
diarpd  by  tbeir  tticccMora 
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§  1,  The  regents  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  constitute  a  body  cor- 
porate, with  the  name  and  styte  of  "  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin,*^ with  the  right  as  such  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  contracting  aod 
being  contracted  with,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the 
same  at  pleasure.  They  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  university  in  all  its  branches  ;  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  and  the  requisite  number  of  professors,  instructors, 
officers  and  employees,  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  also  the  term  of  office  of  each, 
and  to  determine  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  courses  of  Instruction ;  provided^  that  no  instruction, 
either  sectarian  in  religion,  or  partisan  in  politics,  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  any 
department  of  the  university,  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be 
allowed  or  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  regents,  or  in  the  election  of  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  or  other  officers  of  the  university,  or  in  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents thereto,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

§  8.  For  the  time  being,  an  admission  fee  and  rates  of  tuition,  such  as  the 
board  of  regents  shall  deem  expedient,  may  be  required  of  each  pupil,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  wiU  permit, 
admission  and  tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  regents,  according  to  population,  to  so  apportion  the  represen- 
tation of  students,  that  all  portions  of  the  State  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges 
therein. 

§  9.  One  suitably  qualified  pupil  from  each  assembly  district,  to  be  nomin- 
ated by  the  representative  of  such  district  in  the  legislature  of  the  State,  who, 
other  things  being  equal,  shall  prefer  an  orphan  of  a  soldier  who  has  died  in 
defense  of  his  country,  shall  be  at  once  and  always  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  university. 

§  10.  The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  president  of  the  several  Acui- 
ties and  the  executive  head  of  the  institution,  in  all  its  departments.  As  such, 
he  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  board  of  regents,  to  give  general  direc- 
tion to  the  practical  afiairs  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  several  colleges, 
and  in  the  recess  of  the  board  of  regents,  to  remove  any  employee  or  subor- 
dinate officer,  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  to  supply,  for  the  time,  any 
yacancies  thus  created  ;  and  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  require 
it,  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the  professorships.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  shall  be  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  shall  keep  a  faithful 
record  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  perform  such  duties 
as  they  shall  impose.  The  state  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  regents,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  such  office. 

§  11.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  colleges  shall  be  intrusted  to 
their  respective  faculties;  but  the  regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the 
courses  of  instruction,  and  prescribe  the  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several 
courses,  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usual 
in  universities,  or  as  they  shall  deem  appropriate. 

§  12.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  regents,  through  their  president, 
shall  make  a  report  in  detail  to  the  governor,  exhibiting  the  progress,  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  each  of  the  colleges  embraced  in  the  university,  the  course  of 
study  in  each,  the  number  of  professors  and  students,  the  amount  of  receipts 
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laturc,  coats  koA  reuiilLa  of  all  ioiporMal 
ith  oilier  iofomiatioQ  as  tliej'  may  deem 
10  imngmiWed,  frcB,  by  the  neureury  of 
e  provisiDDB  of  tlie  congreiiBioiiril  set  of 
I,  aud  ttUo  ODU  copy  to  tlie  soiiretU7  of 


■Del  di»bur»eiuant»,  together  ttiih  tlie 
iareatigiitioiiB  bdiI  otpcrimoula,  buiI  j 
ImporUul;  one  copy  of  which  ahall 
slate,  to  ail  colleges  eodoved  undvr  t 
Joty  Sd,  ISO,  hereiabefore  referred  i 
%he  inlurior,  u  prOTided  in  aaiil  act. 

g  1^.  For  tlie  eDdowmcnt  aod  support  of  tlie  uniTenity.  tbcrc  are  hereby 
•.ppropriaKd :  1st.  The  iucouie  of  (be  DoiTenity  fund.  Sd.  The  iucome  of  a 
fond  to  be  derired  from  the  aales  of  tbe  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acMS 
of  lasd  graalfld  by  Congres;  to  the  State  of  Widcoosin,  by  lirtue  of  an  act  ap- 
prOTcl  July  id,  18fl£,  entitled  "  An  Act  doaaliai;  hind  to  the  several  gtatea  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  nod  the 
mechuuG  arts,"  which  fund  ahall  be  designated  as  tbe  agrieullurul  lullegc  fund. 
Sd.  All  suuh  contribulions  to  the  endowment  fund  as  may  ho  derived  from  pub- 
lic or  privalfl  boanty.  The  entire  income  of  all  Buid  funds  shall  be  pkced  at  the 
di«poMl  of  llic  board  of  regents,  for  the  lupport  of  the  aforesaid  coUt'gvB  of  aru, 
of  kiten,  and  of  sucb  colleges  as  shall  be  established  in  the  uuivenity,  as  pro- 
*iiled  in  aectioa  two  of  this  act ;  provided,  tbat  all  meaoi  derivable  from  otber 
public  or  from  private  bouuty,  shall  be  eielusirely  devoted  to  tbe  specific  ob- 
ject for  wbieb  they  shall  have  been  dosigaed  by  the  grautor. 

g  W.  Uevtings  of  the  board  may  be  called  in  souh  manner  as  the  regents 
shall  determine,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  but  a  Icbi  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time.  No  member 
of  (he  board  shall  receive  compcDsatioa  for  his  services  as  such  niember,  bat 
e«ch  mr.mber  shall  bo  entitled  to  ruimbunjeDieot,  on  the  audit  of  the  board,  for 
Lis  traveling  and  other  occesaary  eipcnsca  while  employed  oo  thu  business  of 
the  board. 

g  15.  The  first  meeting  of  the  regents,  the  appointment  of  which  a  herein 
froTldcd  tor,  shall  be  hrld  in  the  uaiversily  edifice,  oo  the  last  Wednesday  of 
June,  IHAt,  at  which  time  the  regents,  when  so  convened,  shall  elect  one  of 
tbdr  Dumber  president  of  thi-  board.  The  time  for  tho  annual  election  of  presi- 
deot  of  the  board  of  rcgenu,  as  also  Ihc  regular  anooal  meeliDg,  and  such  other 
mMtin^  H  may  be  required,  shall  be  determined  in  the  by-laws  of  the  board, 
immifdialsly  apon  the  organization  of  the  board,  it  ihall  be  their  duty  to  make 
amDgvaieal:!  for  securing,  without  expense  to  the  State,  or  to  tbe  funds  of  the 
utuvereity,  suitable  huids  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  uoiversily,  not  leu 
IbaD  two  hundred  acres.  Including  (be  nnivorsily  grounds,  for  au  experimental 
Cum,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  thereafter,  to  make  such  improvements  thereon 
M  will  tvndnr  it  available  for  expcrinicDtal  and  instructional  purposes,  in  con- 
BMIiMi  «Ub  the  agricultural  course  in  the  college  of  arts. 

i  la.  To  enable  the  board  of  regents  to  purchase  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
■nt'snitT  for  on  cipcrimcDtal  farm,  and  to  improve  the  same,  tbe  board  of 

Pr*  of  Dane  county  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  the 
•aid  county,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cvuL  per  auaum, 
ayabia  atmually,  for  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollan,  such  bonds 
TbUs  on  or  beforu  the  Brat  day  of  January,  A,  D.  ISSS.  at  such  place 
I  dMerndncd  by  said  board  of  supervisors.  The  bonds  so  issued  shall 
nd  to  Um  board  of  repnts  of  the  university,  who  shall  faithfully  apply 
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the  same,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  together  with  all  contribations  made  for  this 
Bpecific  purpose,  to  the  purchase  and  improyement  of  the  lands  for  such  experi- 
mental farm.  But  if  the  said  county  of  Dane,  by  its  proper  officers,  shall  not 
make  proyision  for  the  issue  and  payment  of  said  bonds  as  aforesaid  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  if  in  such  case  the  citizens  of  said 
county  shall  fail  within  days  after  the  expiration  of  said   first  mentioned 

period  of  thirty  days,  to  furnish  guarantees  satisfactory  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  the  said  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  regents  of  the  university,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  then  this  act 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

§  17.  So  much  and  such  parts  of  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  revised  statutes, 
and  of  any  and  all  acts  as  contravene  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

§  18.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


An  Act  to  authobizs  thx  intestmekt  or  unitersitt  fund  in  certain  bonds 

OF  Dane  County. 
(Approved  March  2S,  1867.) 

Section  1.  The  commissioners  of  school  and  university  lands  are  hereby 
authorized  to  invest  a  portion  of  the  university  fund,  or  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege fund,  or  of  both,  in  the  bonds  of  the  county  of  Dane,  issued  by  said  county 
and  delivered  to  the  regents  of  the  university  by  virtue  of  chapter  114  of  the 
general  laws  of  1866,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  to  authorize  the  county  of  Dane  to  issue  bonds  in  aid 
thereof." 

g  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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SHEFFIELD  SaENTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  TALE  COLLEGE, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BISTORT. 

In  the  year  1846,  a  "Department  of  Philosophy  and  Art*'  was  instituted  in 
Tale  College,  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Departments  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine and  Theology.  One  design  in  this  movement  was  to  secure  better  oppor- 
tunities of  scientific  instruction  for  chemists,  agriculturists  and  other  students 
who  might  or  might  not  have  been  members  of  the  Academical  Department. 
A  special  **  Analytical  Laboratory  ^  was  soon  opened  for  the  instruction  of  these 
scholars.  Six  years  later  a  class  in  Engineering  was  commenced.  These  classes 
soon  became  known  as  the  "  Tale  Scientific  School,"  and  were  the  beginning 
of  the  present  organization.  In  1860,  a  liberal  endowment  was  received 
from  Joseph  £.  Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  (amounting  to  upwards  of 
$100,000,  and  subsequently  increased  by  further  gifts  of  $60,000)  in  conse* 
qoence  of  which  the  name  of  ** Sheffield  Scientific  School"  was  given  to  the 
establishment.  The  school,  as  enlarged  and  re-organized,  was  almost  exactly 
such  a  college  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  so 
that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  led,  almost  unanimously,  to  bestow  upon 
this  department  of  Tale  College  the  income  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale 
of  land  scrip.    The  act  directing  this  appropriation  was  approved  June  24, 1868. 

TRUSTEBS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are  the  Corporation  of  Tale  College,  con- 
sisting of  the  President  of  the  College  and  ten  Clerical  Fellows,  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  six  senior  Senators  of  the  State.  The  Governor, 
Lieotenant  Governor,  and  three  senior  Senators,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Visitors,  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School,  the  Board  for  the  appointment  of  State  Students.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  compose  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  September  1867 : — His  Excel- 
lency James  E.  English,  his  Honor  £.  H.  Hyde,  Hon.  George  Beach,  Hon.  M.  T. 
Granger,  Hon.  A.  J.  Gallup,  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrup.  The  Secretary  of  the 
School  is  Professor  D.  C.  Gihnan.  The  President  of  Tale  College  and  the  thir- 
teen professors  of  this  department  form  a  "  Governing  Boprd,^^  responsible  to 
the  corporation. 

BALE  or  THE  SCRIP. 

The  amount  of  the  national  land-grant  conferred  upon  Connecticut  was 
180»000  acres.  The  scrip  representing  this  endowment  was  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  terms  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  SUte,  Hon.  W.  A.  Buckingham. 
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The  price  which  it  brought  waa  76  cts.  per  acre,  yielding  a  capital  of  lS5,OrO 
dollars.  This  Was  first  invested  in  United  States  Ten-Forty  bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest in  gold  at  the  rate  of  5  per  ct.  per  annum ;  but  subsequently  the  Legisla- 
lature  directed  that  these  securities  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  inyested, 
instead,  in  Connecticut  State  Bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  in  currency. 
The  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  therefore  $8,100. 

OTHER  FUNDS  AMD  PROPKRTT. 

The  school  is  the  owner  of  a  spacious  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by 
*  Mr.  Sheffield,  at  a  cost,  including  outfit,  &c.,  of  about  $100,000.  It  has  in- 
vested funds,  the  gift  of  various  parties,  amounting  to  about  $70,000, — and  has 
also  large  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  instruments,  and  specimens  in  Nat- 
ural History.  Besides  its  own  peculiar  property,  the  school  as  a  department  of 
Tale  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  University, 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Tale  School  of  the  line  Arts,  and 
other  costly  and  serviceable  endowments,  which  could  not  be  replaced  for  half 
a  million  of  dollars. 

• 

SXPERIMXNTAL  FARM. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  purchase  a  farm  for  experiment  or  practice.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  at  present  quite  inadequate  to  this  outlay ;  and  the 
instructors  believe  that  many  if  not  all  the  advantages  looked  for  In  such  an 
investment  may  be  secured  by  observation  and  experiment  on  private  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  without  expending  any  considerable  sum  in 
the  purchase  and  management  of  a  school  farm,  beyond  a  piece  of  giound 
suitable  for  a  botanical  garden  and  for  occasional  experiments,  which  would 
be  a  welcome  accession  to  the  schooL 

MANUAL   LABOR. 

There  has  been  no  proposal  to  require  manual  labor  of  the  students,  oor 
would  the  suggestion  meet  with  favor.  Some  of  the  students  of  their  own  ac- 
cord take  part  in  mechanical  pursuits  or  other  industrial  occupations, — and 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  in  the  scientific  excur- 
sions whicl\  arc  kept  up  through  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  college  gymnasium, 
and  in  boating,  skating,  etc. 

MILITARY   INSTRUCTION. 

Thus  far  military  instruction  has  been  given  by  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
from  a  Prussian  military  officer,  who  was  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  recent  war 
for  the  Union.  He  has  expounded  the  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics,  with 
diagrams  and  other  means  of  illustration,  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  man- 
ner. The  provisions  for  military  instruction  proposed  by  Congress  in  the  act 
of  July  ^6,  1836,  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, and  their  action  may  modify  these  existing  arrangements. 

PUBLIC   LECTURES. 

Courses  of  public  lectures  have  been  given  the  last  two  years  to  mecbanice  in 
Sheffield  Hall,  and  to  farmers  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
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TUITION   AND   FREB   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  $125  per  year,  payable  $45  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  and  second  term,  and  $35  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term.  The  special 
«tadent  in  Chemistry  is  charged  an  addition  of  $75  per  annum  for  chemicals 
mnd  Ihe  use  of  apparatus,  and  must  supply  himself  with  certain  articles  at  a  cost 
of  five  or  ten  dollars  per  term. 

Forty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citizens  of  Connecticut,  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  State,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  already  occupied.  If 
more  applicants  should  appear  than  there  are  vacancies,  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  those  who  have  become  orphans  because  their  fathers  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  next,  to  those  who  need  pecuniary  assistance ; 
it  being  understood  that  all  applicants  must  be  fitting  themselves  for  industrial 
occupations.  The  appointments  are  moreover  to  be  distributed  among  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

LODOINQ  AND   BOARD. 

The  school  owns  but  one  building,  (known  as  **  Sheffield  Hall,'^  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,)  which  is  devoted  to  the  necessary  rooms  for  instruc- 
tion, laboratories,  museums,  library,  &c. 

The  students  lodge  and  board  in  private  houses.  Some  public  provision  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  living ;  for  example  a  good  dormitory,  and  a  public  board- 
ing house  conducted  by  the  students  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty,  are 
both  most  desirable. 

ADMISSION. 

All  who  enter  the  Sheffield  School  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  mastered  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry, — besides  what  are 
called  *'  the  higher  English  branches.^'  The  entrance  examinations  on  these 
studies  are  strict,  as  they  are  not  pursued  in  the  school,  and  are  essential  to 
successful  progress.  The  regular  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  third  term 
and  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  (eight  weeks  after  commencement.) 

REGULAR   COURSES   Or    STUDY. 

The  regular  courses  of  ttudy  occupy  three  years,  each  year  having  three 
terms,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twelve  weeks.  During  the  first  or  Fresh- 
man year,  the  entire  class  is  taught  in  the  same  studies,  which  are  partly 
mathematical,  partly  scientific,  and  partly  linguistic, — the  object  being  to  lay 
such  a  foundation  of  scholastic  discipline  as  will  be  useful  in  any  special  de- 
partment of  study.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the  students  group 
themselves  in  seven  sections,  the  professional  character  of  which  is  clearly  in- 
«licated  by  the  titles,  viz:  — 

1.  cukmistkt  and  mineraloot. 

2.  Civil  Engineering. 
8.  Mechanics. 

4.  Mining  and  Metallurgt. 

5.  Agriculturr. 

6.  Natural  History  and  Oiologt. 

7.  Select  Course  of  Scientific  and  Litsrakt  SruDHS. 
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In  all  these  sectious  attention  is  paid  to  the  French  and  German  languages. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  every  term ;  and  once  a  year  there  is  an 
examination  in  writing  on  the  studies  of  the  year.  These  courses  lead  to  the 
Degree  of  *^  Bachelor  of  Philosophy/*  conferred  by  Tale  Ck>llege.  The  Degree 
of  **  Civil  Engineer'*  is  conferred  on  students  who  pursue  an  advanced  course  of 
engineering,  and  that  of  *^  Doctor  of  Philosophy**  on  these  who  study  for  two 
years  after  having  attained  to  a  Bachelor*s  Degree  jn  Arts,  Philosophy  and 
Science,  and  wha  pass  a  successful  examination  in  higher  departments  of  science, 

PARTIAL  COUBSBS. 

Students  qualified  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  instruction  in  Gheniistry, 
Practical  Astronomy,  Zoology,  and  other  branches  taught  In  the  institution  are 
admitted  to  partial  and  selected  courses  adapted  to  their  special  wants.  One 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  aid  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
Professors,  Teachers  and  independent  investigators  in  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  There  is  also  a  "shorter  course**  in  agriculture,  definitely 
arranged  and  announced. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  President  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsxt,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  is  Professor  James  D1  Dana;  and 
the  Professors  and  their  departments  are  as  follows : — 

William  A.  Norton,  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathematics, 

James  D.  Dana,  Oedogy  and  Mineralogy, 

Benjamin  Silliman,  General  Chemistry. 

Chester  S.  Ltman,  Industrial  Mechanics  and  Physics. 

William  D.  Whitney,  Modern  Languages. 

George  J.  Brcsh,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 

Daniel  C.  Gilhak,  Physical  Geography, 

Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

William  H.  Brewer,  Agriculture. 

Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  Mining, 

Daniel  C.  Eaton,  Botany. 

Othniel  C.  Marsh,  alceontologt^ 

Addison  E.  Yerrill,  Zoology. 

The  additional  instructors  in  1866-7,  were : 

Mark  Bailet,  Elocution. 

Louis  Bail,  Drawing  and  Designing, 

A.  Yon  Steinwehr,  Military  Science, 

John  Avert,  Physics^  etc.y 

James  B.  Stone,  Mathematics. 

Beverly  S.  Burton,  Chemistry. 

Charles  J.  Sheffield,  Assaying. 

Some  of  the  students  are  also  required  to  attend  lectures  in  the  other  depart* 
ments  of  the  University,— especially  the  lectures  on  Physics  and  Astronomy 
by  Professor  E.  Loomis,  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Sanford,  and  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  by  Rev.  Professor  N.  Porter. 
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MODKS   OF   INSTKUCTION. 

The  instmcton  aim  to  impart  Useful  Knowledge  by  such  methods  as  will 
secure  Intellectiud  Discipline.  The  students  being  classified  in  more  than 
twenty  subdiTidoQS,  based  at  once  on  their  purposes  in  life  and  on  their  scho- 
lastic attainments,  are  brought  into  close  personal  relations  with  the  professors, 
who  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  study,  rather  than  to  incite  them 
by  a  fear  of  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  a  rigid  system  of  marks  is  kept 
up,  and  all  who  fall  below  a  certain  standard  in  scholarship,  attendance  or 
conduct,  are  subject  to  dismission.  In  the  Chemical  and  Zoological  laboratories 
in  Civil  Engineering,  and  so  far  as  possible  in  other  branches,  the  students  are 
trained  to  practical  work  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus.  Scien- 
tific excursions  are  maintained  through  the  summer  under  the  various  pro- 
fessors, to  promote  the  study  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  etc., 
and  sometimes  to  examine  important  manufactories  and  public  works.  The 
drill  by  recitations  is  constant,  but  lectures,  both  formal  and  familiar,  are  intro- 
duced to  quicken  the  mind  and  impart  the  most  recent  investigations. 

APPARATUS   or    INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  material  possessions  of  the 
school  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

I.  Pertaining  to  Sheffield  HalL 

1 .  Laboratories  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Photography  and  Zoology.  (A  labora- 

tory in  Physics  and  Mechanics  is  still  very  much  wanted.) 

2.  Metallurgical  Museum  of  Ores,  Furnace  Products,  etc.,  (an  extensive  and  in- 

creasing collection.) 

3.  Agricultural  Museum  of  Soils,  Fertilizers,  useful  and  injurious  Insects,  etc. 

4.  Astronomical   Observatory,  having  a  very   good   equatorial  telescope,  by 

Clarke  &  Son  of  Cambridge,  a  meridian  circle,  etc. 
6.   A  library  and  reading  room,  containing  books  of  reference  and  a  selection 
of  German,  French,  English,  and  American  scientific  journals. 

6.  A  collection  of  models  in  Architecture,  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics, 

and  of  diagrams  adapted  to  public  lectures. 

7.  A  collection  of  Maps  and  Charts,  topographical,  hydrographical,  geologi- 

cal, etc. 

8.  The  private  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Prof.  Brush,  the  herbariums  of  Pro- 

fessors Eaton  and  Brewer,  the  collection  of  native  birds  of  Professor 
Whitney,  the  astronomical  instruments  of  Professor  Lyman, — all  freely 
accessible  to  qualified  students. 

XL  Pertaining  to  the  Univertity. 

1.  The  College  Library,  consisting  of  47,000  volumes,  and  the  Society  Libra- 

ries, consisting  of  26,000  volumes. 

2.  Two  Reading  Rooms,  one  containing  the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  of 

England  and  the  United  States; — the  other,  quarterlies  and  monthlies  in 
Tarious  languages  and  departments  of  learning. 

8.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals  and  Fossils, — an  extensive  and  well  known  collec- 
tion. 

^  The  Collections  in  Natnral  History. 
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(These  collections  and  the  mmeral  cabinet  will  be  removed  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  when  it  is  built;  a  fund  of  $160,000  having  been  given  for  this 
purpose  bj  Geo.  Peabodj,  Esq.  of  London.^ 

5.  Apparatus  in  Physics  and  Chemistrj,  adapted  to  and  employed  in  publio 

lectures. 

6.  Ck)llection8  of  the  Tale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

7.  Gymnasium  for  physical  training. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  in  1865-6  was  92 ;  in  1866-7  128 ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  1867-8,  180. 
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1864.    Prospectus  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.    4  pp.  Svo. 
1866.    Circular  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.    4  pp.  8vo. 
Circular  respecting  a  Course  in  Agriculture.    4  pp.  4to. 

1866.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 

School.    40  pp.  Svo. 

1867.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.     64  pp.  Svo. 
Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  respecting  the 

national  grant.     4  pp.  Svo. 
On  the  Relations  of  Scientific  Education  to  Industrial  Pursuits,  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Lyman,  an  Address  at  the  2l8t  Anniversary  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific  School,    pp.  Svo. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

I. — Regular  courses  eztkndino  through  thrbb  tears,  and  leading  to  the 
DEGREE  or  Bachelor  or  Philosopht  in  Tale  College. 

admission. 

CaDdidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  more — ^must  bring 
testimonials  of  good  character.  They  will  then  be  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  below-mentioned  branches : 

Algebra — Davies,  as  far  as  General  Theory  of  Equations.  Geometry — Dayis*s 
Legendre.  Plane  Trigonometry^  including  Analytical  Trigonometry^Loomis  or 
DaTies.  Tke  Eletnents  of  Naturiad  Philosophy — Loomis  or  Olmsted.  Arithmetic 
(including  the  Meteric  system  of  weights  and  measures).  English  Grammar, 
Otographyy  and  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  also  recommended. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  Freshman  class,  preliminary  to  all  the  higher  instructions  of  the  school, 
pursues  the  following  studies : 

First  Term. 

Mathematics — Davies'  Analytical  Geometry.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Phy» 
Mies — Silliman's  Principles.  English — Exercises  in  Composition.  Chemistry — 
Recitations  and  Laboratory  Practice.  German — Woodbury^s  Method  and  Reader. 

Second  Term. 

English — Rhetoric.  Practical  Exercises  in  Elocution.  German — Woodbury 
continued.  Selections  from  approved  authors.  Physics — Silliman^s  Principles, 
and  Academical  Locturos.  Chemistry — Recitations  and  Laboratory  Practice^ 
Mathematics — i>c>ci iptive  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Third  Term. 

English — Exercises  in  Composition.  German — Selections.  Physics — Silli- 
man's  Principles  and  Academical  Lectures.  McUhernatics — Surveying.  Princi- 
ples of  Perspective.    Botany — Gray's  Manual.     Drawing — Free  Hand  Practice. 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  TEARS. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  regular  courses,  the  students,  grouped  in  seven 
sections,  pursue  the  following  studies: 

1,— CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

JUNIOR   TEAR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry — Eliot  &  Storor's  Manual,  Recitations  and  Lectures. 
Analytical  Chemistry — Fresenius,  Recitations  and  Lectures.  LaborcUary 
p*ractiee — Repetition  of  Experiments  from  Eliot  &  Storer's  Manual.  Systematic 
QualiUtive  Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Quantative  Analysis.  Mineralogy 
— Dana's  System,  Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.  Botany — Gray's  Manual 
Excursions  and  Preparation  of  Herbarium.  Zoology — Lectures  and  Excursions. 
/French  and  (Jcrtnan  (.<ce  Select  Course). 
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BINIOB  TXiJL 

(hneral  Chemistry — Academical  and  Medical  Lectures.  AgrieuUural  Chenu 
ittry  and  Pkytiology — Lectures.  Laboratory  Practice — Quantitatiye  Mineral 
Analyais.  Assaying.  Organic  Analysis.  Special  Investigation  for  Graduating 
Thesis.  Mineralogy — Identification  of  Species.  MetaUwrgy — Lectures.  Otology 
Bana^B  Manual.  Aecitations  and  Academical  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy  and 
Fhynology — Academical  Lectures.  Mechanics,  Bteam  Engine  and  other  Prime 
JTofer*— ^lectures.    French  (see  Select  Course). 

2,— CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR   TEAR. 

Mathematics — ^Descriptive  Geometry,  with  applications.  Shades,  Shadows  and 
Linear  Perspective.  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Differential 
and  Integral'  Calculus.  Astronomy — Theoretical  Astronomy.  Practical  Prob- 
lems. Jf'rench  and  German.  Practical  ^Surveying — Triangulation,  Surve3ring  of 
a  Harbor,  etc.  Topographical  Surveying..  Vraiwing — Isometrical,  Topographi- 
cal, MechanicaL 


8EHI0R 

Mechanics — Theoretical  Mechanics.  Applications  of  Calculus  to  Mechanics. 
Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Principles  of  Mechanism.  Themio-dy- 
namics.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Prime  Movers.  Civil  Engineering — 
Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Material^.  Bridge  Construction.  Stability  of  Arches. 
Stone-cutting,  with  graphical  problems.  Constitution  and  properties  of  Build- 
ing Materials.  Civil  Engineering  proper,  or  the  Science  of  Construction.  Geo- 
logy^  French — Selections.  Field  Engineering  and  Surveying — Location  of 
Roads.  Laying  out  Curves.  Geodesy.  Designing — Designing  of  Bridges  and 
other  Structures.     Drawing — Architectural  and  Structural 

8,— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR  TSAR. 

F^reneh  and  German — (see  Select  Course).  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Ap- 
plications. Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimeiitiiou8.  Elementary  Mechanics. 
Principles  of  Mechanifim.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Metallurgy. 
Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective.  Isometrical  Projection.  Elements 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Construction.  Shading  and  Tinting, 
and  drawing  from  patterns. 

6ENI0E  TEAR. 

French  and  German  (see'Select  Course).  AnalyticcU  Mechanics — Strength  of 
Materials.  Thermo-dynamics.  Theory  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
Prime  Movers.  Theory  of  Machines.  Mill  work.  Examination  of  Machinery. 
Mechanical  Construction.  Machine  shop  Practice.  Architectural  Drawing. 
Drawing  from  actual  Machines.     Designs  of  Machines. 

4,— MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

French  and  German  (see  Select  Course).  Mechanics — ^Peck's  Elements.  Prin- 
ciples ot  Mechanism.  Theory  of  Steam  En^e.  Mathematics — Mining  Survey- 
ing— Shades,  Shadows  and  Linear  Perapectivft  Isometrieal  Projection.  Civil 
Engineerinff — Strength  of  Mater'als.  Stability  of  Archop.  Higher  and  Topo- 
graphical Surveying.   Geolngxi—  Dana.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  TopographioaL 
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^£NIOa  TEAB. 

French  (see  Select  Course).  Jftniii^r— Lectures.  General  and  Special  Metal- 
l**rg}f — Lectures.  General  Chemietrjf — Miller.  Chetnical  Analysis — Frcseiiius. 
Recitations  and  Lectures.  Lahoratcry  Fractice — (Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Assaying.  Mineralogy — Lectures  and  Prac- 
tical Exercises.  Zoa%y— Lectures.  J/ccAanw;«— Application  to  Engineering. 
Drawing^ 

6,— AGRICULTURE. 

JUNIOR   TEAR. 

Agrietdtural  Chemistry  and  Physiology — Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants ; 
Water,  Atmosphere,  and  Soil  in  their  relations  to  Vegetable  Production ,  Im- 
provement of  the  Soil  by  Chemical  and  Mechanical  means.  Domestic  Animals ; 
the  chemical  relations  of  their  Food,  Digestion,  Respiration,  Assimilation  and 
Excretions ;  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Flesh,  and  Wool  as  Agricultural  Products. 
Lectures.  ExperimeiUal  and  A  nalytical  Chern  ist  ry —  La  boratory  Practice.  Mtte- 
crology — A.cademical  Lectures.  Physical  Geography — ^Lectures.  Zoology — 
Lectures.  Drawina — Free-hand  practice.  Frencn  and  &0rma9»— Continued. 
Excursion* — ^Botanical,  Zoological,  etc. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Agriculture — ^The  staple  crops  of  the  United  States,  their  varieties,  cultivation, 
management,  and  preparation  for  market.  The  Care,  Breeding  and  Raising  of 
Domestic  Animals.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Experimental  Chemistry — Labo- 
ratory practice.  Aaricultural  Zoology — Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals ; 
Insects  useful  and  mjurious  to  Vegetation.  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy  and 
JPhvsiology—  Lectures.  Geology — Lectures  and  Recitations.  Pural  Economy^ 
both  American  and  Foreign.  Lectures.  French  and  German,  continued.  JSa> 
cwrsions — ^Botanical,  Zoological,  etc. 

6,— NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Fupst  Term. 

Zoology — Daily  Laboratory  instruction;  Zoological  Excursions.  Botany^- 
Graves  First  Lessons.  Chemistry — Academical  Lectures.  French  and  German 
— Selections. 

Second  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures.  Physical  Geogra- 
t>Ay — Lectures  and  Recitations.  Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice.  French  and 
O'ennan,  continued. 

Third  Term. 

Zoology  and  PcdeofUology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions  (land 
and  marine).  Botany — Gray's  Manual ;  Excursions.  Mineralogy — Dana,  Lec- 
tures and  Practical  Exercises.  i^encA,  continued.  Drawing — Free  Hand  Practice^ 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

First  Term. 

Zodlogy  and  Paleontology — ^Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions.     (7«o- 
jrt/y,^ — IHna^s  ManuaL  Excursions.   Meteorology — Academical  Lectures.    French 
-l^lcctions. 
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Second  Term. 

m 

Zoology  and  PdUontologxf — Continued.  JBotany — Lectnrei  on  special  sabjcct:^ 
Geology — Dana,  Recitations  and  Lectures.  Anatomy  and  Phtftiologg — Acade- 
mical Lectures.    French — Selections. 

Third  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Continued,  with  Excursions.  Photography — ^Prac- 
tical Instruction. 

7,— SELECT  COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

JUMIOB   TEAB. 

Modern  Languages. — French  and  German^  continued.  English  Composition 
and  Literature. 

Mathematics. — Peck^s  Mechanics,  Norton^s  Astronomy. 

Natural  Science. — Agricultural  Chemistry — Lectures.  Zoology — Lectures 
and  Excursions.  Botany — Lectures  and  Excursions.  Mineralogy — Lectures. 
Phyetcd  Geography — Lectures  and  Recitations. 

History. — Recitations. 

Drawing. — Free  lluud,  and  ArchitecturaL 

8ENI0B  TEAB. 

Language. — Fresnch  cr  German^  continued.  Lectures  on  Language  and  lin- 
guistic Ethnology.    Compositions. 

Natural  Science. — Botany  and  Zoology^  continued.  Geology — ^Recitations 
and  Lectures.  Meteorology — ^Lectures.  Mwnan  Anatomy  aftd  Physiology — 
Lectures.     Astronomy — Lectures. 

Philosopht  and  Histort. — Lectures  and  recitations^  in  History  and  Political 
Philosophy^  International  Law^  Political  Fconomy^  Ethics  and  Metaphysics^ 

XL — ^Partial  courses  lxadibo  to  ho  degrees. 

A  partial  course  in  Agriculture,  occupying  seven  months  in  the  winter,  is 
arranged  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  cannot  pursue  a  longer  course  of 
study. 

Special  students  desirous  to  become  proficient  in  some  branch  of  Chemistry 
are  also  receiyed  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

In  Natural  History  arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  instruction  of  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  degrees.  The  same  is  true  in  Practical  Astronomy. 
No  formal  examinations  are  required  for  admission  to  these  advantages,  but 
they  are  only  offered  to  young  men  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  be  faithful  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  courses  they  select. 

III. — higher  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or 

OF  civil  engineer  in  tale  college. 

A  higher  course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  arranged  to  follow  the  regular  three 
years*  course,  and  those  who  pursue  it  faithfully  may  receive  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer.  (0.  E.) 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.  Dr.  must  have  taken  already  a  Bachelor's 
Degree,  and  must  pursue  in  this  Collcpe,  a  course  of  two  years*  instruction  in 
the  higher  studies  ot  at  least  three  departments  of  science,  terminating  with  a 
satisfactory  examination. 
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ShcfDuM  null  ij  situated  in  Grove  BtrooC,  froQtiag  CoUe^  street,  Dearly  a 
quKiter  of  n  mile  nortli  of  the  College  square.  It  is  buLt  of  econe  and  brick 
oovered  with  slueoo,  and  conaiaw  of  a  principal  three  itory  Btnit'ture,  oud  two 
wings  (endl  el'  »to  atories,)  now  connected  in  tlie  rear  by  another  tliree  story 
building.  There  are  threo  public  enlranijea  on  Grove  street,  of  which  the  cen- 
tral one  it  the  chief;  leading  to  all  portioDs  of  the  building ;  the  oaslem  door 
le«id«  to  the  principal  room  oT  llie  Enginraring  Class  and  U>  the  Metallnrgical 
Uusvura  alxive  it ;  and  the  irestem  duor  leads  to  the  Chomical  Labomlory. 

There  ore  tvo  projecting  towers — one  in  Qtint,  at  the  main  OBlrunce,  and  one 
•I  tlin  nortlin^st  comer  of  the  tiuilding,  Tlie  principal  tower  !□  (K>ut  is  ninety 
1^1  high  and  sixteen  feet  square.  In  the  second  and  tliird  stories  ore  studios 
Cir  IwD  of  the  professors.  Atiove  these  rooniH  is  the  beirry*clock  with  its  four 
dial^  and  eurmoanting  the  sItucIuie  ia  n  revolving  turret  in  which  tJie  oqualo- 


riallelMcope  is  placed. 
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The  northwesteni  towar,  aizteen  feet  Bqiure  and  Oft;  feet  high,  wu  baih  tar 
the  recep^on  of  a  lleridiaa  Circle. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  edifice  (rom  the  western  tower  to  the  east  side  U 
117  feet;  and  the  extreme  depth  is  112  feet  The  three  cuts  which  are  giveD 
herewith  exhibit  the  Brrangement  of  rooms  oo  each  of  the  three  etorie& 
The  basement,  which  ia  not  here  (epresenled,  conlaius  a  Janitor's  apart- 
meat,  and  a  metallurgical  hibomtorj,  in  additioo  (o  the  hot-air  fumaceB,  atore 

The  ObBcrvatory  occupies  the  two  lowefs,  each  niteen  feet  square,  recently 
added  to  the  edifice.  Id  ooe  of  these  is  mounted  an  Equatorul  TelkboopB; 
in  (he  other,  a  Ueiudiah  CmcLK,  with  a  Sidereal  Clock  ;  both  telescope  ajid 
dnda  being  the  recent  giCla  of  Mr.  Sheffield. 


t,  Bvaij—PKJ.  of  Ajneolion. 
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The  Bqmtorial  Telescope,  ordered  of  Menra.  jUtrd  Okik  k  Smu,  of  Cun- 
bridgeport,  in  November,  1S66,  was,  earljr  in  October  last,  moaated  in  the . 
revolving  tuiret  at  the  top  of  the  tront  tower,  some  ^gfa^  Teet  above  the 
fproond,  where  it  commanda  a  good  horizon.  It  i«  supported  bj  a  freestone 
pier,  ^T  feet  in  height,  wliicb  itaiids  on  a  massive  floor  of  masoory  arched  in 
thxa  the  side  walls,  joat  above  the  lower  clock,  nioag^  it  thug  partakea  <^ 
whatever  motion  the  lower  iteelf  ia  subject  to,  fKim  winds  and  other  canseo,  no 
noticeable  inconvenience  has  been  experienced,  or  Is  anticipated,  from  this 
stmrce.  The  floor  of  the  room,  which  is  of  wood,  immediatelj'  above  the  stone 
Boor,  reeta  onlj  in  the  outer  walls,  and  does  not  urach  the  pier. 

The  object-glass  baa  a  clear  aperture  of  nine  inches,  and  is  nine  feet  ten 
inches  in  focaJ  length.  The  tube,  made  of  pine  handaomelj  flniahed,  and  ten 
incfaee  in  diameter,  ia  at  once  stiO'  and  light.  Seven  Hujgenian  OTe-piecea  pve 
powers  ranging  from  40  to  620.  AU  but  one  of  these  fit  also  a  diagonal  eye- 
tube  containing  a  prismatic  reflector.  Another  diagonal  reflector — the  first  sur> 
ftoe  of  an  acute  ptiem  of  glass — is  used  in  observing  the  aim,  the  gioater  part 
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of  whose  light  and  heat  is  transmitted,  while  the  image  formed  by  the  reflected 
rays  is  viewed  without  inconvenience,  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

-The  equatorial  mounting  is  the  Grerman,  or  Fraunhofer^s — the  declination 
axis  carrying  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  graduated  on  silver  so  as  to 
read  by  two  verniers  to  10",  and  the  polar  axis  carrying  an  hour  circle  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  graduated  to  minutes  of  time,  and  reading  by  two  vemiera  to 
five  seconds. 

Beneath  the  polar  axis,  in  the  curve  of  the  U-shaped  iron  piece  by  which 
that  axis  is  supported,  is  placed  the  driving  clock.  Its  going  is  regulated  by  a 
half-second  pendulum,  and  the  intermittent  motion  of  the  scape  wheel  is 
changed  into  a  smooth  and  equable  motion  for  the  telescope  by  the  simple  and 
ingenious  device  known  as  "Bond's  Spring-Governor." 

The  performance  of  the  telescope  accords  with  the  reputation  of  its  makers. 
On  favorable  nights,  it  sliows  easily  such  test  objects  as  ^  Cygni,  the  companion 
of  Sirius,  the  6th  star  in  the  Trapezium  of  Orion,  and,  with  more  difficulty, 
Y  %  Andromedse.  The  second  and  third  have  been  seen  with  the  aperture  redu- 
ced to  five  inches. 

There  is  used  with  the  telescope  a  bi-filar  position-micrometer,  with  four  eye- 
pieces, by  Dollond. 

A  very  simple  observing  chair  enables  the  observer  to  change  his  position, 
quickly  and  easily,  to  any  height  required,  without  leaving  his  seat 

The  revolving  turret,  resembling  in  form  that  of  a  "Monitor,"  rests,  by  a  cir- 
cular rail  at  its  base,  on  eight  grooved  iron  wheels,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the 
steel  journals  of  which  run  in  boxes  of  Babbitt^s  metal  It  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  the  pinion  of  which  gears  into  a  rack  cast  on  the  circular  rail.  The 
opening,  three  feet  in  width,  extends  entirely  across,  through  the  roof  and  sides, 
from  base  to  base.  It  is  closed  by  eight  hinged  shutters,  so  controlled  by  rods 
and  levers  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  with  great  facility. 

The  tower  connected  with  the  west  wing  was  erected  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, specially  for  the  reception  of  the  Meridian  Circle  purchased  of  the  U.  & 
Government  and  formerly  used  in  the  East  room  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory. This  instrument  was  mounted  in  September  on  the  massive  granite  piers, 
which  came  with  it,  and  the  bases  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  shaft  of  solid  masonry,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  nine  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  seven  at  the  top.  This  shaft  rises,  independently  of  the  building  through- 
out, fVom  a  foundation  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  sur- 
rounded, at  a  few  inches  distance,  by  a  double  casing  made  of  tarred  felt  and 
matched  sheathing  boards.  It  is  thus  well  protected  against  sudden  cliangea 
of  temperature. 

The  Meridian  Circle  has  a  five-foot  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  of  3*8 
inches  aperture,  and  58  inches  focal  length.  It  has  three  Ramsden  eye-pieces. 
A  diagonal  eye-piece  in  addition  has  been  ordered,  for  more  conveniently  ob- 
serving objects  at  high  altitudes.  At  the  focus  is  a  system  of  one  horizontal, 
and  eleven  vertical,  spider-lines,  together  with  a  micrometer  thread  movable  in 
declination  only.  The  mean  equatorial  interval  of  the  vertical  threads  is 
I4s'167. 

The  axis,  thirty  inches  in  length,  terminates  in  steel  pivots  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  to  opposite  faces  of  its  central  cube  are  bolted  the  two  conical 
firusta  forming  the  tube  of  the  telescope.    This  tube  is  so  constructed  at  the 
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cods  that  the  object-glass  and  eyo-lube  ara  readily  Interchangeable.  On  the 
azi^  within  the  piers,  Die  (wo  circles  tbrt^  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie;  arc  gmd- 
tutted  on  slver.  tlie  one  to  read  by  a  vernier  to  aing:le  mioutpa,  tlie  oilic-r  by  eix 
micnniieter  microscopes,  to  aingle  seconds.  Four  of  the  niicrosLiipeB  are 
moiinlad  at  Hie  comers,  Hnd  tira  at  intermedinte  points  on  Ilio  ojiposile  sides, 
of  a  •quBiG  alidade  fi^me,  wliicfa  Is  carried  b;  the  mis,  and  held  in  pofiUioD  by 
■djnstinK  aerews  connected  wiili  the  pier.  Attached  also  to  the  alidade  is  a 
■l^nt  IcreL  Soitshte  counterpoises  prevent  undue  pressure  of  the  pivots  on 
the  Y's.  For  flndhig  tlie  nadir  poiul,  and  the  level  and  colliinatioD  errors,  a 
coUiBHUing  eye-piece  und  veBsel  oT  mercury  are  ased.  There  is  also  a  striding 
level  for  the  axis;  an  obaerring  couch;  and  a  reversing  apparatus  traversing 
tbe  Soot  on  rails  between  the  piera. 

Wis  instrument,  as  originally  conntrueted  by  Ertel  k  Song,  of  Munich,  had  a 
thbrty-indi  drcle  at  each  extremity  ot  tho  axis,  outside  of  the  piers.  Theso 
wore  mihsequently  replaced  by  the  present  ibrty-iDch  circles  on  the  axis  inside 
of  thepicr&by  Wm.  J.Toung,  oFPhiladelphia,  who  made  oilier ininorultarations: 

In  the  &i3t  and  second  volumes  of  the  Washington  DbservHtlnns,  this  circle^ 
in  ila  original  (bm),  is  fully  described,  and  illostrated  by  plates.  It  has  been 
|iut  in  adjustment  but  not  yet  suffidenlly  used  to  test  its  performance. 

The  cinUe'nwni  has  a  meridional  opening  Ihim  side  to  side,  twenty  inches  in 
width,  nitli  roof-ehutlera,  which  are  opened  or  sliut  hy  a  single  motion  of  a 
Wrer.     The  side  shutters  are  ordinary  doors. 

A  Sdercol  Clocli,  by  Appleton,  London,  (he  gifl  of  Williom  Hillhouse,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven,  is  attached  to  the  west  wall. 

!nie  obaerrutory  possesses  also  a  Pistor  t  MarHn'g  Potent  Sextant.  The  pri- 
tMe  inslruu>ents  referred  to  as  used  by  students  in  Practical  Aslronomy  are:  a 
cupetior  portable  Telescope,  by  Clark  A  Sons,  of  4}  inches  aperture  and  live 
Act  fooal  length ;  a  Tranmt  Instrument  with  three-foot  telescope,  and  twelve- 
iiudichrcle  reading  by  two  verniers  to  10'';  a  Sidereal  Clock  and  an  Eiglit-day 
SM«fMl  Chronometer.  The  telescope  of  llie  transit  instrument  has  an  object- 
^lat,  bj  Tia,  of  3t  inches  aperture,  and  a  microaieter,  so  constmi^tcd  as  to  be 
med  with  equal  bdlity  at  all  angles  ot  position,  without  danger  of  disturbing 
tba  fixed  syitcm  of  threada  With  this  micrometer,  and  the  spiril-level  attached 
to  Ibe  alidade  of  the  drcie,  this  instrument  is  practically  a  Zenith  Telescope; 
and  ia  oaed  ss  such  in  observations  for  latitude  l|y  Talcoit's  method.  The  eye- 
piM*  coDslantly  used  is  a  diagonal  one  giving  a  power  of  200,  a  power  war- 
TMDted  by  the  excellence  of  the  object-glass.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a 
bsav;  iron  stand,  cast  in  one  piece,  which  ia  supported  by  u  brick  pier,  four  feet 
in  b«ight.  wltli  its  Ibuudation  of  masonry  extending  several  feet  below  the  sui^ 
fr(V  of  tho  grouniL 

Tho  tower  clock  was  tnade  by  Ueasra.  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  has 
m  woodnu  pendulum  rod  eight  feet  in  lengtli,  with  a  zinc  componsa  I  ion-lube 
bdow  the  bob,  apccially  ordwed  Ibr  this  clock.  Tlie  bob  is  of  cast  iroti,  and 
mbdOt  twine  ■•  heavy  as  those  usually  (umlshed  hy  the  makers.  The  rule  has 
Otaa  br  proved  to  bo  nearly  unilbnn  and  quite  satisfeclory.  Tho  clock  is  set 
KB«»  to  isni.  wbeoever  its  error  amounts  to  half  a  minute.  This  has  occurred 
bat  twicH  lince  Aniniat  last.  The  hours  are  struck  on  a  One  toned  bell  of  6TG 
Ite.  weifbt,  MiBpeDded  \a  a  separate  bell-tower  on  the  main  rooi;  somu  tweuty- 
flv*  ft«t  fiom  tbe  dock. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

I.   INSTITUTS  or  TXCHNOLOGT,   BOSTOIT. 
IL   AORICULTCRAL  COLLKOI,   AMHSBST,   HAMPDKN  OOVHTT. 


Massachusetts,  by  accepting  the  congressioiud  offer,  came  into  possession 
of  360,000  acres  of  land-scrip,  the  proceeds  of  which,  by  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture approved  April  10,  1861,  and  April  29,  1863,  are  to  be  divided  between 
two  esUblishments,  the  Massachusetts  Institate  of  Technology  in  Boston,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  Before  giving  an  account 
of  these  two  institutions,  we  will  add  a  few  data  towards  a  historical  develop- 
ment of  scientific  instruction  in  this  State. 

HISTORICAL  DATA. 

The  gradual  recognition  of  science,  and  its  application  to  the  industries  of 
&  State,  in  its  institutions  of  learning,  and  means  of  general  educadon,  it  seen 
ID  the  history  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  public  instruction  in  Massachusetts. 

The  earliest  curriculum  of  Harvard  College,  in  1642,  and  for  a  half  century 
tfterwards,  with  little  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  no  science  beyond  Arithmeticand 
Geometry,  is  almost  a  transcript  of  the  English  Public  School  of  that  day,  and 
its  degrees,  although  given  in  name  and  mode  {pro  more  AeademiaruminAnr 
giita)  after  those  of  Cambridge,  representing,  as  could  only  be  expected^  a  much 
Soulier  amount  of  attainment  in  the  graduates.  The  attempts  tO' modify  the 
•todies  and  increase  the  attainments  in  science,  have  been  in  the  end  more  suc- 
ccnfol  here  than  in  the  mother  institutions.  The  earliest  indication  of  a  desire 
for  ehange  was  manifested  in  the  efforts  to  induce  Comenius^the  great  origi- 
Ditorand  advocate  of  realistic  instruction  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land  on  an  invitation  of  persons  in  the  government  to  devise  a  system  of  public 
iBstracdon — to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  College  in  1654,  which  he  declined, 
preferring  to  go  to  Sweden  on  the  invitation  of  Chancellor  Oxenstiem. 

The  first  suggestion  of  change  in  the  appliances  and  methods  of  teaching 
WIS  made  by  President  Hoar,  in  1672.  Dr.  Hoar  was  a  graduate  of  the  College 
in  1650,  and  up  to  that  time  trained  in  its  studies  and  methods,  but  resided  in 
fiDgUnd,  from  1653  to  1672  ;-Mluring  which  period,  although  a  settled  clergy- 
BHtn,  he  received  the  degree  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
mu  iotunate  with  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Boyle,  dated  Cambridge,  December  13,  1672,  familiar  with  the  ^doas  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  education  set  forth  by  MUton  in  his  "  Tractata  *  ;  by  Hoole 
in  his  translation  of  the  OrhU  Pictwt  of  Comenint ;  by  Hartlib  lu  his  Plan 
9f  s  CoOtge  of  Huthandry  ;  by  Sir  WUliam  Petty  m  his  Ergastula^  or  Trades* 
Colleges ;  by  Cowley  in  his  College  of  Experimental  PhUoeophy,  aud  by  ^/eb> 
ier  in  his  Examen^  or  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  public  schools  and 
nntvernties.  Writing  to  Boyle,  he  remarks:  *'We  still  hope  some  help 
from  our  mother  land,  of  which  your  honored  self,  Mr.  A.,  and  some  others 
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have  given  pledge.  •  •  A  large,  well-gelected  garden  and  orchard  for  plant- 
ing ;  an  Ergastulum  for  mechanic  fancies,  and  a  laboratory  chemical  for  those 
philosophers  that  by  themselves  would  culture  their  understandings,  are  in  our 
design,  for  the  students  to  spend  their  times  of  recreation  in ;  for  readings  or 
notions  only  are  but  husky  provender." 

But  these  designs  were  nearly  two  centuries  in  advance  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  corporators  of  either  English  or  American  colleges.     In  Harvard  College  a 
regular  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  first  institated 
in  Vi  27.     The  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  and  the  first  laboratory,  were  estab- 
lished in  1783.     The  site  of  a  Botanic  Garden  was  purchased  by  citizens  of 
Boston  in  1807,  although  the  corporation,  in  1784,  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  help  in  this  direction  to  enable  the  College  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  King 
of  France  "  to  furnish  such  garden  with  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants, 
which  might  be  requested,  from  his  Royal  Garden,  at  his  expense.*'    In  1805 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  History  was  founded  by  the  subscription  of  $80,* 
000  of  a  few  citizens  of  Boston.     In  1816  the  Rumford  Professorship  of  the 
Sciences  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  was  endowed  out  of  a  bequest  of  Benjamin 
Thompson,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  (Isetter  known  as  Count  Rumford  of  Bavaria,} 
**  in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  academic  and  public  lectures,  accom- 
panied with  proper  experiments,  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  extension  of  the  indus- 
try, prosperity,  happiness  and  well-being  of  society."    In  1889  an  Astronomical 
Observatory  was  commenced  by  a  subscription  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
others,  and  in  1848  munificently  endowed  by  Edward  B.  Phillips,  in  the  sum 
of  $100,000.    In  1820  the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  cabinet  of  specimens  began  to  assume  magnitude  and  value.    In 
1846  the  building  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  erected  by  Abbot 
Lawrence,  who  also  endowed  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Geol- 
ogy, to  a  total  amount,  with  his  son^s  donation,  of  $160,000.     In  1859  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  was  established  on  the  basis  of  an  endowment 
of  $50,000  by  William  Gray,  and  $100,000  by  the  State,  and  of  subscriptions 
in  the  sum  of  $71,125  by  individuals,  and  the  consecration  of  the  genius  and 
enthusiasm  of  Louis  Agassiz  to  its  inauguration,  the  value  of  which  no  amount 
of  money  can  represent,  and  which  has  since  secured  over  $200,000  in  money, 
and    more  than   that  in    collections   for   the   institution.      In  1862,  Samuel 
Hooper  of  Boston,  gave  S50,000  to  establish  a  School  of  Mines.      In  addition 
to  the  professorships  and  endowments  of  purely  scientific  instruction  above 
specified,  should  be  added  the  bequest  of  Benjamin  Bussey  in  1841,  which  Is 
now  about  to  become  available  to  the  college,  and  one-half  of  which,  (estimated 
at  $300,000,)  must  be  directed  to  a  Manual  Labor  School.    Although  the  re- 
cognition of  science  and  its  application  to  Industry,  and  the  increase  of  the 
agencies  and  resources  of  instruction  in  Harvard  College  have  been  slow,  and 
mainly  within  the  lost  twenty-five  years,  the  institution  is  now  manned  and 
equipped  to  do  its  work  in  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner. 

In  1823  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston  was  incorporated,  and  for 
its  building,  collections,  and  endowments,  has  received  from  the  State  and  City, 
and  from  individuals,  at  least  $400,000. 

In  1836,  John  Lowell,  a  native  of  Boston,  provided,  by  his  testamentary  bequest 
written  in  Egypt,. for  the  delivery  of  courses  of  public  lectures  in  Boston,  for 
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llw  TMHon*  ind  objects,  tnoag  otbfr*,  «peciSed  as  follow* :  ■>  Aj  tlic  proBprritT 
of  m^Dntlri;  land,  SewEngliind,  which  isslerilcandunprodilClire,  m  list  dp  pond, 
ftnl,  on  the  nioral  qtulicics,  and  •euond,  oa  llic  In(«!ligeDce  and  inrnrmation 
of  its  iuliabitsQbi,  I  am  desirous  of  contributing  loward  lias  eocoud  ol^rct  aUo ; 
and  t  ijiith  counea  of  lectnres  to  be  caubliahed  on  phjsits  and  clii'Uiintrv,  with 
tbrir  Application  lo  tlie  arts ;  also  on  botiiiy,  loology,  gpologj,  and  luiutnilogv, 
cooliKMid  vilb  their  particular  ulilitf  to  man."  Ou  this  roundntiuii,  boaJdes  the 
amiiwl  delivery  of  eilcndvd  courses  of  lectures  b;  the  utut  cniiacul  im'n  of 
■deocfl  in  this  conntrf  and  io  Europe,  a  penmLnenC  School  of  Design  and  Draw- 
ing bu  bma  established ;  luid  special  lectures  ore  dov  delivered  every  yciu-  in 
conaeetion  iritb  the  Un^achusctts  Institute  of  Tecbnology. 

Bnt  any  surrey  of  the  means  of  original  investTgatioD,  or  of  spculal  rtudy 
in  any  department  of  science,  would  be  imperfect  which  should  not  luelude  the 
rniTtirnty  Library  at  Cambridge,  with  its  l(M,0(Hi  volumes,  the  Boston  AiheniE- 
um,  Httb  iu  lKi,'H>i>  Tolumcs,  and  the  Boston  City  Library,  with  its  I3u,ii>h) 
*ohitnM,  ail  of  which,  with  their  buildiugs  and  special  endowjncuts,  cannot 
it-jumeil  less  tbati  one  million  of  dollars. 

Id  view  of  (hef«  noble  iusiiiutioiis  nod  munificent  endowmenu,  and  Diore 
than  llie!«,  the  riuli  eiperience  and  splendid  attuininenls  of  the  Profe&wrs  al- 
Teady  cngaced  in  the  work  of  scieotiflc  iavestigatioa  and  instruciioa  in  Cam- 
Ijildgo  B&d  Bo'tton,  we  can  better  appreciate,  aod  sympathlie  with  I11I^  recom- 
VMadationi  of  Gov.  Andrew  in  bis  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  January, 
3<*B3,  an  the  diiposilion  of  the  National  lund-granL  AAer  having  referred  lo 
^e  danger  of  ditiding  the  grunt  among  several  iustitutions,  be  eall*  ittentioii 
V«  til*  trnubrr  of  expert  profe^iors  required  la  the  various  departiueuls  of  ap- 
yUtd  wicncc,  and  then  goi-s  on  lo  say : 

"Uvur  Commonwealth  is  (u  retain  her  won  ted  plac«  In  noble  works,  we  mutt 
SMriar.  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  upon  as  many  men  of  this  character  as  may 
%M)  found  in  llm  country,  and  at  once  oruaniie  our  institution,  to  lie  a  model  for 
^Mher  .■itnleii  tbnl  way  avail  theniselrua  of  the  grant  from  Conure^s.  Not  only 
^  IdUdabli*  SiHiu  pride  demands  this,  but  tlie  highest  coaside rat iu n ie  uf  patriotism 
^iid  philonlliropv  demaoil  it. 

Thi'  Aol  of  roiigrrss  does  not  make  provision  sillBcieBt  for  an  Agricultural 

rh04il  ol  ilie  highest  eUas  in  each  State.     Kor  would  it  be  jioiwiblB  now  to 

hL  dl*connecied  IVom  our  colleges  and  univerntios,   as  many  nieu  of  high 

and  otherwise  compvtcal,  aa  would  be  required  lo  fill  the  chairs  of  onu 

WB  Mbool.     But  Uasaacnusctts  already  has,  in  tlw  prcgected  BusM-y  Institu- 

■n.  Ml  ^grloullurHl  school,  rounded,  though   not  yet  in  operation,  with  a  large 

Htooment,  cunoeiil«d  also  wiiti  Harvard  Colleg*  and  the  Lawrence  SoieniiHc 

^beoL     Sbe  can  therefore,  by  securing  the  grant  from  l^ougri'i^,  cumbiuing 

lib  the  lostiluie  of  Tcobnology  and  the  Zoological  Huseum,  and  working  in 

miMnj  with  the  college,  secure  also  for  the  agricultural  student  for  whom  she 

iiM  proviih'n,  nut  only  tba  benefits  of  the  national  approprUtioo.  but  of  tbe 

iji — ■  liixtiiiiiiiiii  and  the   means  and   instnimentalities  of  the   Institute  of 

^n-huolvtty.  >i<  well  aa  ihooo  sccumuUlud  at  Cambridge.     The  beneHts  (o  onr 

Stall-,  and  >u  uiir  country,  and  to  mankind,  which  can  l>e  obtained  by  this  co- 

ttpvrulioii.  arc  of  the  bighcnt  charaoter,  and  can  be  obtained  in  uo  other  way. 

"nv   details  d(  the  conneeiian  of  the  Busscy  Institution  with  the  ScientiBc 

ScIhmI  and  ths  IVilIoge,  arr  not  yet  Ailly  wrought  out;  but  1  apprehend  that' 

fetti*  iIUBruliy  wonhl  be  found  in  conneuiiua  It  also  with  the  grant  IVoni  Cun- 

Wntm  If  (be  geuileiaen  who  may  !>•  iotrusted  by  the  State  with  liie  work,  will 

it  with  the  perrvplioii  of  the  absolute  ueceMity  for  hiubsndlDg  our 

hoih  men  and  tiiuiiry,  and  couceulraling  all  our  vfTortd  upun  making 

n  wartin'  of  our  age  and  of  our  prople.     Its  suminii  niiial  reach 

level  of  mvdern  science,  and  its  heads  must  be  tho^  whom  men 
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will  recognize   as   capable   of  planning  a  great  work,  and  of  working  oat  a 
great  plan. 

The  filth  chapter  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  ceieorates  tne  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  who  **80  early  as  the  year  1636,  laid  the  foundation  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  which  University  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  initiated  in  those  ArU  and  Sciences  which  qualify  them 
for  public  employments  both  in  Church  and  State,"  reciting  that  **the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor 
of  God,  the  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this, 
and  the  other  United  States  of  America."  And  it  declares  that  it  '*  shall  be 
the  duty  of  Legislatures  and  Magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries 
of  them ;  especially  the  University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies,  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, trades,  manufactures  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country." 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  presented  by  the  various  institu- 
tions which  now  cluster  around  the  college,  may  be  so  combined  with  other 
institutions  as  to  realize  more  fully  in  actual  experiment  the  true  idea  of  a 
University.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  a  right 
to  those  benefits ;  the  prevention  of  all  the  waste  of  means,  the  weakening  of 
resources,  the  repetitious  of  professorships,  libraries,  apparatus  and  other 
material,  consequent  on  scattering  instead  of  concentration.  Model  farms,  and 
experimental  culture  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  our  lands  present,  as  the  wise 
and  expert  may  hereafter  advise,  and  also  branches  or  subordinate  schools,  are 
not  to  be  discouraged.  Neither  are  the  schools  and  colleges  for  acadenic  study 
already  provided  or  contemplated,  nor  any  gifts  or  grants  thereto,  to  be  less 
favored  in  the  future.  Nor  docs  unity  of  plan  and  co-operation  in  method,  of 
necessity  imply  confinement  of  all  the  departments  of  an  institution  to  one 
place.  The  object  should  be  to  centralize  and  economise  means  and  power, 
while  distributing  and  popularizing  education  and  its  fruits. 

But,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  highest  functions  of  a  University  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  development  of  modern  society,  to  an  intellectual  and  n*ee  people, 
its  professorships,  libraries  and  apparatus  should  be  so  combined  and  distributed 
as  to  include  to  faculties  of  Divinity,  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  of  Military  instruc- 
tion, of  Letters  and  Natural  Science,  all  of  them,  organized  and  represented  in 
their  highest  perfection.  The  faculty  of  Divinity  should  have,  as  its  basis,  a 
strong  corps  of  scholars  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and  history,  in  ecclesiastic 
history,  and  in  dogmatic  theology,  admitting  as  professors  members  of  every 
church  competent  to  teach.  The  teaching  of  the  law  school  should  include  the 
civil  law,  comparative  jurisprudence,  political  economy  and  diplomacy.  The 
faculty  of  letters  should  combine  the  deepest  schohirs  in  ancient  literature,  in- 
cluding Sanscrit,  and  the  other  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  Crreek  and  Latin ; 
and  in  the  antiquities  proper,  history  in  all  its  ramifications,  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  their  literature,  philosophy  in  all  its  branches  with  its  his.tory.  For 
3ie  faculties  of  medicine  and  of  natural  sciences,  should  be  combined  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  physicists,  chemists,  mineralogists,  botanists,  zoologists, 
geologists,  devoting  themselves  chiefly  to  the  scientific  pursuit  of  their  study  ; 
and  also  men  distinguished  for  their  eminence  in  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  the  useful  arts,  civil  engineers,  architects,  mining  engineers,  military 
engineers,  and  agriculturists. 

That  we  should  continue  to  build  on  the  foundation  our  fathers  laid,  endeav- 
oring to  make  actual  in  the  life  of  our  society  their  ideal,  I  religiously  believe. 
Let  us  plan  to  concentrate  here  the  ** gladsome  light"  of  universal  science. 
Let  learning  be  illustrated  by  her  most  brilliant  luminaries,  and  let  the  claims 
of  every  science  be  vindicated  by  its  bravest  champion.  Two-thirds  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  we  annually,  and  wisely,  expend  in  public  and  private 
instruction,  would  found  professorships  and  furnish  the  fund  which  would  give 
to  Massachusetts  a  University  worthy  the  dream  of  the  fathers,  the  history  of 
the  State,  and  the  capacity  of  her  people." 

After  much  discussion  in  the  Legislature  and  the  public  press,  the  policy  of 

concentration  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  Gov.  Andrew,  was  rejected. 
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In  the  years  1858-9  a  number  of  geDtlemen  residing  in  and  near  Boston,  in- 
terested in  science  and  the  practical  and  fine  arts,  conceived  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing into  close  proximity  in  one  or  more  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose, 
the  Museums  and  Ck)Ilections  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  others  that  might  be  formed  illustrating  the  industrial  and  fine 
arts,  so  as  by  their  union  and  co-operation  to  constitute  a  Comprehensive  Mu- 
fleum,  or  "  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  With  this  view,  after  orgau- 
izing  as  a  **  Committee  of  Associated  Institutions,"  they  petitioned  the  LegLsla- 
ture  to  allot  to  their  use  a  portion  of  the  newly-made  land  on  the  Back-Bay,  on 
which  to  erect  buildings  suitable  to  their  purpose. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  School  of  Applied  Science  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  Museum,  had  not  as  yet  been  entertained.  This  was  first  suggested  in 
a  Memorial  prepared  by  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  the  present  President  of  the 
Institute,  and  adopted  by  the  above-named  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  was  the  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland  the  Secretary.  In  this 
memorial,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1 860,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  expected  early  establishment  of  a  "  Comprehensive  Poly- 
technic CoUege,"  furnishing  **  a  complete  system  of  industrial  education  supple- 
meotary  to  the  general  training  of  other  institutions,  and  fitted  to  equip  its 
students  with  every  scientific  and  technical  principle  applicable  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  age." 

This,  like  the  previous  effort,  failed  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Legislature, 
but  it  attracted  attention  to  the  importance  of  practical  education,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  more  definite  scheme  of  organization,  which  was  soon  after 
framed  by  Prof.  Rogers,  in  the  form  of  a  Report  setting  forth  the  **  Objects  and 
Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology,  including  a  Society  of  Arts,  a  Museum  of 
Arts,  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science."     This  Report  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Associated  Institutions,  of  which  Prof.  Rogers  was  now  Chair- 
man, in  the  Autumn  of  1860,  and  furnished  the  frame-work  on  which  the  Insti- 
tute has  since  been  moulded. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  "  Objects  and  Plan,"  accompanied  by  an 
appeal  to  the  public  for  co-operation  and  support,  led  in  January,  1861,  to  a 
P»«Uminary  and  informal  organization  of  the  Institute,  which  was  soon  followed 
^1  wi  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  und  for  a  grant  of  land  on 
^«  Back-Bay  for  its  accommodation  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Natural  His- 
lorj.    This  petition  was  favorably  answered  April  10th,   1861,  when  the  Insti- 
tute wu  incorporated,  and  the  land  allotted  on  which  now  stand  the  building 
of  the  Institute  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  of  the  market  value 
^  1200,000. 

mi) 
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The  Institate  was  formally  organized  on  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  bj  the  ac« 
ceptance  of  the  charter,  the  adoption  of  by-laws,  and  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Rogers,  President;  John  A.  Lowell,  Jacob  Bigelow,  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
and  John  Chase,  Vice  Presidents ;  and  Charles  H.  Dalton,  Treasurer.  Its  first 
meeting  as  a  Society  of  Arts,  was  held  December  17,  1862,  at  which  time  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb  was  appointed  Secretary.  Since  then,  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  has  continued  to  meet  twice  a  month  during  the  season, 
affording  opportunities,  which  are  eagerly  availed  of,  for  the  exhibition  of  new 
inventions,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  in  practical  science  and  the  arts. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  number  between  three  and  four  hundred,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

I.    SCIENTIFIO  SCHOOL. 

Tke  Scientific  Scltocl  of  the  Institute  was  opened  in  February,  1864,  with  a 
class  of  1 5  students,  in  temporary  accommodations  in  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer 
street,  where  also  the  Society  of  Arts  held  ks  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of 
1866,  when  the  School  and  other  Departments  of  the  Institute  were  transferred 
to  the  new  building  on  the  extension  of  Boylston  street,  the  number  of  pupils 
had  increased  to  140,  and  the  class  of  1867-8,  amounts  to  170  students. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  in  1862,  through  the  Uberality  of  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  undertaking,  a  sum  (about  $50,000)  was  raised  for  com- 
mencing operations.  Since  then,  large  contributions  have  been  received  by 
legacies ;  from  Dr.  William  Walker  of  Rhode  Island,  ($200,000,)  Ralph  Hunt- 
ingdon, (850,000,)  William  P.  Mason,  ($20,000,)  and  James  Hayward,  ($20,000,) 
of  Boston,  and  from  Nathaniel  Thayer,  ($26,000,)  besides  subscriptions  in  sums 
of  $5,000  and  less,  amounting  to  about  $60,000.  A  further  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  school  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  assign- 
ing to  the  Institute  three-tenths  of  the  share  of  Massachusetts  in  the  National 
land-grant  appropriated  to  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
netting  the  Institute  $60,000 ;  making  about  $-180,000  which  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  Institute  since  its  foundation. 

The  building  of  the  Institute,  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  in  Boston, 
includes  commodious  laboratories,  lecture-rooms  and  rooms  for  drawing,  as 
well  as  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  offices  for  the  Faculty  and  other  officers, 
and  a  spacious  hall  for  public  occasions. 

OBJECTS  OP  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

The  objects  of  the  School  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are : 

To  provide  a  full  course  of  scientific  studies  and  practical  exercises  for  stu- 
dents seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, Civil  Engineer,  Practical  Chemist,  Engineer  of  Mines,  and  Builder  and 
Architect : 

To  furnish  a  general  education,  founded  upon  the  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
Natural  Sciences,  English  and  other  Modern  Languages,  and  Mental  and  Politi- 
cal Science : 

To  provide  courses  of  Evening  Instruction  in  the  main  branches  of  knowl- 
edge above  referred  to,  for  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  unable  to  devote 
themselves  to  study  during  the  day,  but  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  sys- 
tematic evening  lessons  or  lectures. 
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coxDiTioHB  or  utmssion. 

OtnilidkteB  for  admission  to  the  school  must  hsTs  aLtaincd  the  nge  of  sixteen, 

and  >re  exBuiineil  ia  Aritbinctic,  Pluie  Geonictrj,  Eleoicnturj  Algelira,  and  tfas 

ordinary  English  braochos.     In  geoenil  the  studies  of  a.  good  English  High 

School  or  Academy  are  the  proper  proparatioo  for  udmiBsioo. 

REOULAK  0OIJR3E3  OF  STUDY. 

In  order  to  outer  the  second  year's  oourse,  the  student  musibo  otkast  asTen. 
tceo  ye&is  of  age,  and  most  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  first  year's 
Madleft.  beudcs  paimag  the  admission  examination  ;  and  a  like  rule  iFill  apply  to 
the  MM  of  students  seeking  admissioa  into  the  classes  of  the  auceeeding  yuars. 

To  make  the  opportUQitiea  of  instrucdon  oa  widely  accessible  as  possible,  stu- 
deau  will  be  allowed  to  enter  special  diTiaioos  of  cither  of  tho  courses, — as, 
for  eumple,  the  classes  of  matbematici,  of  engineeriog,  of  chemistry,  of  phys- 
ics, or  of  rmniog  and  metallurgy, — on  giTiog  oatislaclory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  pursue  such  special  stuiiies  wiih  advantage. 

The  regular  course  of  instmction  extends  over  four  yeais,  in  the  first  two  of 
vhidi  the  instruction  is  uniform  for  all  regular  studentf,  and  embraces  iu  tbe 
first  year,  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  Trigooometry  aud  Its  oppUcatiODS, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  tbe  commencement  of  DescriptiTc  GeDmctry,  Free- 
buid  UrswiDg,  Elementary  Mechanics,  Chemistry  with  MaDipulationg,  the  Eng- 
Ush  Luiguage  and  Literature,  and  French  or  German ;  in  the  second  year  tho 
maMB  itndiea  continued  into  the  higher  branches  of  Machematica,  with  Descrip- 
liT*  AnniDomy,  Surveying,  and  Experimental  Physics.  In  tbe.  third  year  the 
ttaiJm  diverge  according  to  the  student's  future  profession.  Courgee  are 
proriidcd  in  Uecbaoical  Engineering,  in  Civil  and  Topograpbical  Engineering, 
h>  Practical  Chemistry,  in  Mining  Engineering,  in  Building  and  Architecture, 
slid  a  general  course  in  Science  and  literature.  Degrees  sud  Certificates  are 
prwDicd  in  all  these  departmento  to  utudenla  who  pass  satisfiictonly  the  pre- 
•cribed  euuninatious, 

ElEST  YEAR. 

XaTsnincs.  I.  Aljthra. — Quadratic  Equations  ;  Imaginary  Expressions  ; 
Bstia:  Froportion ;  Progressini ;  Permutations  and  Combinations;  Binomial 
Tlworrm :  Inileleriuinate  Co-elEcicnt« ;  Theory  of  Logoriibms,  wiib  Coastruction 
■Bit  Csc  of  Tables,  2.  SUid  OeometTy.—PhiDe  and  Solid  Angles  ;  The  Prism 
tad  Pyramid  ;  The  Sphcie,  Cylinder,  and  Cone  ;  Spherical  Angles  and  Polygons. 
S.  J'loMf  TriifottBmitry. — OiB^renl  Methods  of  Ueasurine  Angles ;  Trigonomet- 
tie^  BatiM  aud  Fnnciions;  Construction  and  use  of  Trigonornvtricsf  Tables; 
gohnioil  of  Triangles.  4.  ApptUatioiu  of  Plane  Trigooometry  to  Heights, 
M— MICH.  KaTigalJon,  ic. 

MiOiUincAL  DiUHixa  and  DsiCKTFTivi  Geohetiit.  The  nse  of  mathemat- 
k«I  iMtrumentf,  and  of  waler^olors  and  India  ink,  will  bo  taught  in  connection 
whh  lb*  IiuLnictioa  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  Tho  course  will  include 
iheciv^difoal  construction  of  problenia  in  these  branches. 

T%e  (tudy  of  Descriptive  Geometry  will  be  commeocod,  and  will  include  the 
grttOUnl  (olution  of  (irolilcms  of  position  relative  to  the  point,  the  right  lino, 
wtf  ih*  pUtw. 

Tnm-tiAxo  Dhawino,  Instmction  will  be  given  in  drawing  witb  chalk  upon 
(he  MKk-hoard,  and  with  charcoal,  crayons,  tlio  pencil,  and  iico  and  ink,  Tho 
H  will  draw  ttanx  models,  casts  and  pbotograplis,  and  front  studies  of 
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Elkmentart  Mechanics.  1.  Preliminary  Ideat  regarding  Matter ^  Motion^ 
and  Forces. — Uniform  and  varied  Right-Line-  Motions ;  Composition  and  Reso- 
lution of  Forces  applied  to  a  point.  2.  Mechanics  of  Solids. — Composition  of 
Forces  applied  to  different  points  in  a  Mass;  Statical  Moments ;  Parallel  Forces; 
Couples ;  Centre  of  Gravity  ;  The  Pendulum ;  Curve-line  Motion ;  Friction ; 
Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Materials ;  Impact ;  Elements  of  Machinery ;  Virtual 
Velocities ;  Mechanical  Work ;  Viz  Viva.  8.  Mechanics  of  Liquids  and  Gases, — 
Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Fluids ;  Centre  of  Pressure  ;  Pnnciple  of  Archim- 
edes; Specific  Gravities;  Equilibrium  of  Floating  Bodies;  Flow  through  Orifi- 
ces, Tubes,  etc. ;  Impulse  and  resistance  of  Water ;  Weight  and  Compressibility 
of  Air ;  Barometer ;  Flow  of  Air  and  Gases ;  Resistance ;  Hydraulic  and  Pneu- 
matic Instruments  and  Machines ;  Capillarity,  and  Osmotic  Forces. 

Chemistry.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Chemistry  consists: — 1st,  Of  a 
weekly  exercise  which  combines  an  illustrated  lecture  by  the  professor,  and  a 
recitation  by  the  student-s  upon  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  week : — 2d,  Of  a 
weekly  lesson  in  the  laboratory,  where  every  student  is  provided  with  a  desk 
and  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  will  perform,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professors,  such  experiments  as  are  useful  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
chemical  action,  the  principles  of  chemical  nomenclature,  and  the  properties 
of  those  substances  and  the  nature  of  those  processes  which  are  of  importance 
in  common  life,  or  in  the  useful  arts. 

In  his  laboratory-work,  the  student  will  use  a  text-book,  in  which  all  needed 
directions  to  secure  safety  and  success  in  performing  the  experiments  are 
minutely  given.  The  course  will  include  the  description  and  study  of  all  the 
important  chemical  elements ;  but  only  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  treated  of 
during  this  year. 

English  Language  and  Literature.  The  studies  of  the  English  depart- 
ment will  embrace : — Ist,  Exercises  in  English  Composition,  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  future  wants  of  the  students,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
habit  of  expressing  their  thoughts  with  clearness  and  precision  : — 2d,  Lectures 
on  the  History  and  structure  of  the  English  Language : — 3d,  The  Critical  Study 
of  Standard  English  Writers. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  is  not  required  for  admission,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  in  English  will  not  presuppose  any  acquaintance,  with 
Latin  ;  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  young  men  who  propose  to  enter  this 
school  to  acquire,  whenever  possible,  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  will  enable 
them  to  read  easy  Latin  prose. 

Modern  Languages.  In  the  study  of  the  Modem  Languages,  the  first  aim 
-  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  read  French  and  German,  so  that,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  course,  French  and  German  as  well  as  English  text-books 
may  be  used  in  any  department.  ^ 

German  alone  is  studied  during  the  present  year.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  German  grammar. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Mathematics.  1.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Deduction  of  the  Formulae ;  Na- 
pier's Circular  Parts  and  Analogies;  Bowdltch's  Rules;  Gauss's  Equations; 
Solution  of  Right  and  Oblique  Triangles.  2.  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry. — 
Elementary  Principles  and  Definitions ;  The  Point ;  Equations  and  Properties 
of  the  Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  and  Hyperbola.  S.  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  Point ;  Equations  of  the  Straight  Line 
and  Plane,  and  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree,  with  their  Classification  and 
Properties.  4.  Differential  and  Integral  CalctUus. — General  Principles  and 
Notation ;  Derivatives  and  Integrals  of  the  Simple  Functions. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  Form  of  the  Earth ;  Diurnal  Revolution ;  Parallax ; 
Refraction  and  Twilight;  Earth's  Annual  Motion;  Seasons;  Sun;  Ecliptic; 
Spherical  Co-ordinates  and  Figure  of  the  Earth's  Orbit ;  Time ;  Astronomical 
Instruments ;  Universal  Gravitation  ;  Kelper'a  Laws ;  Precession  and  Nutation ; 
Moon's  Orbit  and  Phases ;  Tides ;  Eclipses  ■  Planets  ;  Comets  and  NebuUe ;  Con- 
stellations. 
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SirRTKTiHa  Surveying  bj  Measurement  of  lanes  alone ;  Compass  Saryeying ; 
Trigonometrical  Suryeying;  Levelling;  Topographical  Surveying ;  Plane  Table 
Surveying;  Theory  and  Adjustments  of  Instruments;  Field-practice  in  the 
preceding  branches;  Office-practice  in  Plotting  Surveys,  Computing  Areas, 
etc.,  and  in  Drawing  Plans. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptivx  Geometry.  In  Mechanical  Drawing, 
the  course  of  the  previous  year  will  be  continued,  with  application  to  Ortho- 
giaphical,  Isometric  and  Spherical  Projection,  and  to  Shades  and  Shadows. 

The  study  of  Descriptive  Geometry  will  be  continued  so  as  to  include  prob- 
lems of  position  relative  to  such  surfaces  as  occur  in  the  Arts,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a  set  of  models. 

Fkex-hand  Drawing.  The  exercises  of  the  previous  year  will  be  continued, 
with  the  use  of  water-colors  and  distemper. 

Experimental  Physics.     1.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Sound, — Of  Waves  in 

Sneral ;  Propagation,  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Sound ;  Musical  Sounds, 
ws  of  Vibrations  of  Columns  of  Air,  Rods,  Cords,  Bells ;  Musical  Instruments; 
Speech  and  Hearing.  2.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Heat, — Expansion ;  Specific 
Heat,  Fusion,  Boiling,  Evaporation ;  Tension  of  Vapors ;  Hygrometers ;  Steam 
Gauges ;  Communication,  Reflection,  and  Refraction  of  Heat ;  Luminous  and 
Obscure  Rays;  Sources  and  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  the  Steam  En- 
gine ;  etc  8.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Light. — Intensity ;  Photometers ;  Re- 
lection;  Refraction;  Dispersion;  the  Spectrum;  Achromatic  Combinations; 
the  Spectroscope ;  the  Eye  and  Vision ;  Optical  Instnmients ;  Diffraction ; 
Law  of  Interference;  Doctrine  of  Undulations;  Double  Refraction,  and  Polar* 
ization. 

Chemistry.  A  systematic  course  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  Qualitative 
Analysis,  by  laboratory  practice  and  oral  and  written  examinations.  Every 
student  will  work  in  the  laboratory  twice  a  week,  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

The  object  of  this  instruction  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  detect  and 
prove  the  presence  of  any  chemical  element,  whether  in  a  simple  or  compounded 
condiiion.  He  will  be  taught  to  detect  and  isolate  the  more  common  gases  and 
acids,  and  he  will  be  continually  exercised  in  the  application  of  his  acquired 
knowledge  to  the  analysis  of  substances  whose  composition  is  unknown  to 
him.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

English.  The  course  for  this  year  will  embrace  the  study  of  General  and 
Comparative  Grammar,  (in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages),  the  further  study  of  the  History  and  Structure  of  the 
English  Language,  the  reading  of  English  standard  writers,  and  continued 
practice  in  Composition. 

Modern  Languages.  French  will  be  begun  the  second  year,  and  taught 
upon  the  same  principles  as  German  during  uie  first  year. 

The  study  of  German  will  be  continued.  An  advance  class  will  be  formed, 
composed  of  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  The  students  of 
this  class  will  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  language ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable  in  such  a  course,  they  will  be  in- 
stmcted  in  conversational  forms. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

I.    course  in  mechanical  engineering. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics.  2.  Applied 
Mechanics ;  comprehending — Strength  of  Materials  used  in  construction ;  Esti- 
mation of  the  Resistances  of  Friction  and  Rigidity ;  Pure  and  Applied  Cine- 
matics ;  Dinapics  of  Solids,  and  the  application  to  the  Theory  of  Machines ; 
HydroaUtics  and  Hydrodynamics ;  Thermodynamics ;  Estimation  of  the  Useful 
Effect  of  Machines ;  Principles  of  Mechanism.  8.  Descriptive  Geometry  ap- 
plied to  Masonry,   Carpentry,  and  Machinery.      4.    Drawing  of  Machinery. 
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6.  Physics  continued.  6.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  liter- 
ature. 7.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  firat  of  which  Spanish 
may  be  substituted. 

II.      COURSE  IN  OIYIL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENOINXERINO. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics;  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 2.  Spherical  Astronomy ;  Higher  Geodesy  ;  Determination  of  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  tS.  Surrey,  Location  and  Construction  of  Roads,  Railways  and 
Canals.  4.  Measurement  and  Computation  of  Earth-work  and  Masonry. 
5.  Hydrographical  Surveying;  Tide  Gauges;  Soundings;  River  and  Harbor 
Improvements.  6.  Field-Practice.  7.  Drawing  of  Plans,  Profiles,  Elevations, 
Sections,  etc.  8.  Descriptive  Geometry,  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry. 
9.  Physics  continued.  10.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature. 11.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which 
Spanish  may  be  substituted. 

IIL      COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  CHXMI8TRT. 

1.  Chemical  Analysis,  Quantitative, — embracing  the  Analysis  and  Commercial 
Testing  of  Ores,  Metals,  Alloys,  and  Mineral  Materials ;  Soda-ash,  Bleaching- 
salt.  Saltpeter,  Paints,  Drugs  and  Manures;  Drinking  and  Mineral  Waters. 
2.  Lectures  on  Industrial  Chemistry ;  on  the  manufacture  of  Glass,  Pottery, 
Soda-ash,  Acids,  Soap,  Gas,  etc. ;  on  the  Arts  of  Dyeing,  Calico-Printing,  Tan- 
ning, Brewing,  Distilling,  etc.  3.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. 
4.  Lectures  on  Structural  and  Systematic  Geology.  6.  Drawing,— of  Appara- 
tus, and  the  Machinery  and  Plans  for  Chemical,  Dyeing,  and  Print  works.  6. 
Physics  continued.  7.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature. 
8.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  whicn  Spanish  may 
be  substituted. 

IV.      COURSE.  IN  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Dificrcntial  and  Integral  Calculus  ;  Analytic  Mechanics ;  Applied  Mechan- 
ics. 2.  Spherical  Astronomy  and  Higher  Geodesy.  8.  Field-practice  in  Engi- 
neering ;  Construction  of  Roads  and  Railways ;  Measurement  of  Earth-work 
and  Masonry.  4.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy ;  Use  of  the  Blow- 
pipe ;  Assaying  in  the  Wet  and  Dry  Ways.  5.  Metallurgy. — Metallurgical  Pro- 
cesses, Constructions  and  Implements ;  Furnaces,  Crucibles,  Blowing  Machines, 
Fuel  and  Fluxes.  6.  Structural  and  Systematic  Geology ;  Successive  Forma- 
tions with  their  leading  Fossils ;  Details  of  the  Geology  of  North  America.  7. 
Drawing. — Geological  Sections  and  Maps;  Coloring  of  Maps  and  Sections; 
Drawing  of  Furnaces,  Refineries,  and  Metallurgical  Apparatus.  8.  Physics 
continued.  9.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  10. 
Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be 
substituted. 

Y.      COURSE  IN  BUILDING,   AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Analytic  Mechanics ;  Applied  Mechan- 
ics. 2.  Descriptive  Geometry  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry.  3.  Drawing  of 
Projects  in  Architectural  Design  and  Construction.  4.  Physics  continued.  5. 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  6.  Extended  study  of 
French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be  substituted. 

TI.      COURSE   IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics.  2.  Descriptive 
Geometry  :  Applications.  3.  Physics  continued. — Magnetism  ;  Electricity ; 
Meteorology.  4.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  6.  Structural  and  Systematic 
Geology.  6.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  7.  Ex- 
tended study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 8.  Drawing — subjects  chosen  with  reference  to  the  special  aptitudes 
and  aims  of  the  student. 

Of  the  subjects  1,  2,  4,  the  student  may  omit  one,  and  he  may  substitute 
for  either  of  the  remaining  two  some  speciality  of  one  of  the  Professional 
Courses. 


UASBACllUaETTS  IKSTtTUTE  OF  TECtLSOLOOr. 
FOURTH  TEAK. 


1.  Construction  of  ICacbinea  and  Study  of  UoMrs.  CalcaUtion  of  the 
Strength  uid  ProportionB  of  the  Parte  of  a  Hachiue.  Haad  UacliiDcrj:  as 
<>aiiea,  Derricks,  Pumps,  Turn-tables,  etc  The  Hjdraulic  Motors ;  Water- 
wbctlH.  including  Turbioea  ;  Water-ptvssare  Eaginea.  Power  mid  i^lrength  of 
Boilers.  Steam  Eiigiues. — StadoQ&rj,  Locomotive,  Marine  ;  Air  and  (iua  Ea- 
i^ea.  CoDslructiou  and  Arraogenicnt  of  Uachiupr}!  in  Hilla  for  Grinding,  for 
Textile  HKDUfoctDTeH,  etc  2.  Luotures  on  Combuntioa  and  Fuel;  and  on 
Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Ughting.  3.  Lectures  on  the  Uhemistr;  and  Qeologjr 
of  the  Haterials  used  in  Construction.  -1.  Descriptive  Gvoinctrv  applied  lo  Ha- 
sonrT.  Carpentrr,  and  Mnchiner;.  G.  Drnwing  of  Mimhiuea,  Working  Plans, 
■nd'Prajects  of  Uachinerr,  Mills,  etc.  S.  Lectures  on  History,  Politicitl  Eeon- 
omi,  and  the  Science  of  6oTemmeut.  1.  Leuturi's  on  Mcutol  and  Moral  Phi- 
lowphy.  e.  luitnution  in  Zoology,  Phyuology.  and  Botany.  0.  Exleuded 
etuUy  of  French  and  German,  for  the  Brst  of  which  ICaliui  may  be  aubaliiuted. 


1.  Structure*  of  Wood ;  Framing  ;  Trusses,  Girders,  and  Arches  ;  Roofs  and 
Bridge*.  S.  StmcCurea  of  Stone;  Foundations;  Retaining  WalLt ;  Arches; 
Bridgea.  S.  Stnicturca  of  Iron ;  Foundations;  Buama,  Girders,  and  Columns ; 
Boofi  and  Bridgoa.  4.  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Water;  Distribution  of  Gas; 
Drainage.  B.  Geology  and  Chemistry  of  the  Mrtlerlals  used  in  Constroctioo. 
8.  Deacriptire  Geometry  applied  to  Uasom?  and  Carpentry.  T.  Fieltl-praotice. 
8.  Drawing  of  Plans.  Profiles,  Elevations,  Sections,  etc.  9.  Lectures  on  His- 
tory, Political  Economy,  and  the  Scieuuc  of  Government.  10.  Lectures  on 
Mental  and  Uoral  Philosophy.  II.  luHtructiou  in  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bot- 
any. 13.  Eitended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  GnU  uf  which  Italian 
may  be  substitatcd. 


I.  QooniilatiTe  AnalvAiD  continued :  Orgauic  Analysia.  S.  Preparation  of 
Cbeinical  Products,  and  t'pectal  Researclics.  S.  Lectures  on  Combuetioa  and 
Pwl.  4.  Lectures  oo  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting,  9.  Drawing  aa 
ID  Third  Year.  6.  Lectures  on  Hblory,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of 
Government.  7.  Lectures  oo  Menial  and  Uorol  Philosophy.  8.  Instruction  in 
Zodlogy,  Physiology  and  Botany.  8.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German, 
for  ibo  &nt  of  which  Italian  may  be  subatitutcd. 


I.  Construction  of  Machines.  2.  Struclurea  of  Wood,  !?Ionc  and  Iron ; 
Tniastn;  Arches,  Girdera,  Roofs,  and  Bridges,  S.  CJiiantiiative  Chemical 
AnaJrna.  -t.  Lectures  on  Combuslion  and  FueL  0.  Lectures  on  Warming, 
Veoulaliog  and  Lighting.  H.  Geology  of  Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Salt, 
Pluler,  SUnr.  Gold,  etc..  with  partiuuLir  reference  lo  North  Americau  localities. 
7.  liMtiirca  on  Mining — Prospecting,  Breaking  Ground,  Buring.  Blaaling,  Tubing, 
SIbIuos  Shafts,  Diiiing  Tunnels,  Ventilating  and  Lighting,  The  different  Meth- 
od* or  working  Mines.  Mining  Machinery  and  Motors, — Engines,  Horace, 
Pmopa,  Wagoas,  Drutna,  Bopea,  etc.,  for  conreying  and  raising  the  Material, — 
Th*  Drcwing  aud  Concentration  of  Hlnerals,— -Crushers,  Slajnps,  Washers, 
Aawlgainalor*,  elo.  (Juarrying  and  open  Mining.  Details  of  MJoiug  in  this 
eovnlry ;  with  Siatory  and  Statistics  of  Mining  generally.  B.  Drawing, — 
Grotugteal  Mape  and  Bectiona;  Coloring  of  Hapaand  Seclinn<<;  riiins  and 
Srcdoiis  of  Mines,  Quarries,  and  other  open  Workinga;  Mlmu^.'  Miicbincry 
■ad  Implementa ;  Fhms  of  Ventilation.  9.  Lectures  on  Uialorv.  I'lililical  Eeun- 
ooiji  and  the  Science  nf  Government.  10.  Lectures  on  Menial  am!  Moral  PliE- 
taaopliy.  11,  lustniction  In  Zoaiogy,  Physiology,  and  Botany.  13.  Gitonded 
atudy  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 
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Y.      COURSE   IN  BUILDING  AND  ARCHITECTURB. 

This  course  will  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  and  will  embrace  the  thor- 
ough study  of  composition  and  design,  and  of  the  history  of  the  art  It  will 
consist  chiefly  of  a  senes  of  projects  in  construction  and  design,  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  student.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  lectures  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art,  pertinent  to  the  subjects  in  hand. 

Although  the  regular  courses  of  the  three  earlier  years  of  the  school,  em- 
bracing Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Drawing,  and  the  scientific  study  of 
construction  and  materials,  form  the  best  preparation  for  the  fourth  year*B 
course  in  Building  and  Architecture,  yet  other  students  will  be  admitted  to  it  as 
special  pupils ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  practising  draughtsmen,  whose  opportunities 
of  study  are  limited,  will  avail  themselves  of  those  here  offered  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  course  to  furnish  the  instruction  and  discipline  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  rather  than  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  architectural  study. 
Much  of  the  ordinary  detail  of  work  must  necessarily  be  left  for  students  to 
acquire  in  architects*  offices. 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  of  the  regular  students  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

1.  Study  of  Structures  of  Stone,  Wood  and  Iron ;  Trusses,  Arches,  Girders, 
Roofs,  and  Bridges.  2.  Lectures  on  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  8. 
Lectures  on  the  Geology  and  Chemistry  of  the  Materials  used  in  Construction. 
4  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Government. 
6.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  6.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Phys- 
iology, and  Botany.  1.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first 
of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 

ri.      COURSE   OF  SCIENCE   AND  LITERATURE. 

1.  Applications  of  the  Calculus.  2.  Outlines  of  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bot- 
any. 8.  Geology  cqntinued ;  including  Palaeontology.  4.  Quantitative  Chem- 
ical Analysis ;  Organic  Chemistry.  5.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and  Fuel ;  on 
Warming,  Ventilation  ana  Lighting.  6.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. 7.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Govern- 
ment 8.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian 
may  be  substituted.     9.  Drawing  as  in  Third  Year. 

Of  the  subjects  1,  8,  4,  the  student  may  omit  one,  and  he  may  substitute  for 
either  of  the  remaining  two  some  speciality  of  one  of  the  Professional  Courses. 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

The  regular  students  of  the  School  will  be  taught  the  use  of  small-arms,  and 
the  simpler  parts  of  tactics ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  will  be  organized  into  one 
or  more  companies,  to  meet  on  staced  days  for  military  instruction  and  exercise. 

METHODS  AND  APPARATUS  OP  INSTRUCTIOX. 

1.  Lectures  and  Familiar  Expositions,  As  a  general  rule,  each  lecture  will 
be  preceded  by  an  examination  on  the  previous  one,  in  which  the  teacher  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  re-enforcing  the  Instruction  already  given,  as  well  as  of 
testing  the  progress  of  individual  students.  Text-books  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lectures. 

2.  Written  Examinations.  Beside  the  daily  oral  examinations  already  re- 
ferred to  as  accompanying  the  lectures,  written  examinations  will  be  held  at 
stated  periods,  at  which  each  class  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  appointed 
for  study  during  the  interval  just  elapsed. 

8.  Laboratory  Work  in  Chefnical  Analysis^  Metallurgy  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. In  the  chemical  laboratories,  provision  is  made  for  the  thorough  and 
comprehensive  study  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  embracing  organic 
as  well  as  inorganic  substances,  and  for  special  instruction  in  whatever  rehites 
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to  practical  mineralogy,  the  chemical  valaation  of  ores,  and  the  various  opera- 
tions for  the  separation  and  refining  of  metals.  In  these  laboratories,  students 
of  industrial  chemistry  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  practically 
familiar  with  the  materiaU,  implements,  and  processes  of  the  more  important 
chemical  arts  and  manufactures.  A  high  value  is  set  upon  the  educational  efifect 
of  laboratory  practice,  in  the  belief  that  such  practice  trains  the  senses  to  ob- 
serve with  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  proof  of 
actual  experiment. 

4.  A  Laboratory  for  Physical  ManiptUations,  in  which  the  student  may  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  variety  of  Mechanical  and  Physical  processes  and  experiments,  will 
be  established  at  an  early  day. 

5.  Dengmng  and  Drawing  of  Machines  and  Works  of  'Engineering  and  Ar- 
chiUcture. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in  Surveying^  Levelling^  Geodesy^  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy. 

7.  Excttrsions  for  the  Inspection  and  Study  of  MachineSj  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture^ Buildings^  Works  of  Engineering^  Geological  Sections^  Quarries^  and 
Mines.  In  aid  of  the  practical  studies  of  the  School,  and  as  a  means  of  initia- 
ting the  students  into  the  actual  details  of  the  professions  for  which  they  are 
preparing,  they  will  be  required  from  time  to  time,  in  the  progress  of  the 
course,  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  their  teachers,  to  make  visits  of  inspection 
to  machine-shops,  engines,  mills,  furnaces,  and  chemical  works,  and  to  im- 
portant buildings  and  engineering  constructions  which  are  within  convenient 
reach. 

With  a  like  view,  and  under  the  same  direction,  they  will  be  expected  to 
spend  such  parts  of  vacations  as  may  be  assigned,  in  excursions  for  observa- 
tion and  practice. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  REGULAR  COURSE. 

Near  the  close  of  the  months  of  January  and  May,  general  examinations  will 
be  held, — that  of  January  embracing  the  subjects  studied  during  the  first  half- 
year,  that  of  May  covering  the  studies  of  the  whole  year.  Each  examination 
on  a  distinct  subject  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  the  marks  of  each 
student  will  be  reported  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  These  returns  arc  intended  to 
enable  the  parent  or  guardian  to  judge  of  his  8on*s  or  ward's  proficiency  in  each 
department  of  instruction.  No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  annual  examina- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  following  year  without 
passing  a  new  examination. 

GRADUATION  EXAMINATIONS. 
The  examination  for  degrees  will  be  held  in  the  month  of  May,  and  will  be 
partly  oral  and  partly  in  writing.    In  both,  the  questions  will  range  over  ihe 
entire  scries  of  studies  on  which  the  student  is  required  to  be  prepared. 

A«  part  of  these  examinations,  the  candidates  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit 
the  drawings  and  projects  prepared  by  them  for  the  occasion,  and  io  perform 
ffucli  laboratory  manipulations  and  exercises  as  the  Faculty  may  assign* 

At  the  same  time,  the  theses  of  the  candidates  will  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion ;  and,  where  expedient,  their  authors  will  be  called  upon  to  explain  or 
defend  them. 


MASSACHUSEnS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

AMHEBST,  HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


BISTORT. 

The  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture  was  incorporated  in  1856,  but  its 
original  incorporators  failing  to  secure  by  private  subscription  or  State  appro- 
priation the  means  to  begin  operations,  the  charter  was  transferred  in  1860  to 
several  enterprising  citizens  of  Springfield,  who  after  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  determined  to  raise  $75,000 
to  open  the  institution  in  that  city.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  suspended  the 
canvass  for  subscriptions,  and  all  efforts  to  establish  the  school,  until  1863,  when 
the  Legislature,  having  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  National  land-grant  of 
1862,  determined  after  much  discussion,  to  divide  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment between  two  independent  institutions,  one  of  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  special  education  of  young  men  in  scientific  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture ;  and  the  other,  (the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston,) 
to  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was  accordingly  established  April 
29,  1 863 — the  location,  organization,  government,  and  course  of  study,  were  left 
with  the  trustees,  (consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  and  the  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  President  of  the  College,)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

To  the  College  thus  established,  was  given  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  land-scrip  received  from  the  National  government,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  Farm,  and  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  fund  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  nise-tenths,  as  an  endowment,  on  condition  that  the  further  sum  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  should  be  secured  by  valid  subscription  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings. 

The  town  of  Amherst  having  pledged  the  sum,  $75,000,  for  such  buildings 
as  were  necessary  to  put  the  College  into  operation,  and  an  eligible  site,  and 
farm  of  383  acres  having  been  secured  in  that  town,  at  a  cost  of  $41,000,  the 
institution  was  permanently  located  there  in  1864,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  and   the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  commenced.    After  many  un- 
toward hindrances  and  partial  organizations,  the  buildings  were  in  such  state 
that  the  CoUege  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  October,  1867, 

under  the  presidency  of  Col.  William  S.  Ckrk. 

TRUSTEES. 

^^nhert  €x-<fficii». — His  Excellency  Alexander  H.  Bullock  ;  Hon.  Joseph 
'^^"K,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secre- 
'^^'y  of  Board  of  Agriculture ;  William  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  College. 

•^ffltAffi  eieeUd  by  the  Legislature. — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Norfolk 
County;  Chaelis  G.  Davis,  of  Plymouth  County;  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Bristol 
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County ;  Henrt  Ck>LT,  of  Berkshire  Ck)imt7 ;  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of  Norfolk 
County ;  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  Hampshire  County ;  Fhineas  Stedman,  of  Hamp- 
den County ;  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Essex  County ;  Georgi  Marston,  of  Barns- 
table County;  William  B.  Washburn,  of  Franklin  County;  Gioroi  L. 
Whiting,  of  Dukes  County ;  D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  of  Worcester  County ;  Henbt 
F.  Hills,  of  Hampshire  County ;  — ^  — -— ,  of  Middlesex  County. 

BOARD  OF  0TXB8XXR8. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

faculty. 
William  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticul- 
ture, and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Grarden  ;  Lxn  Stockbridox,  Farm  Superintend- 
ent, and  Instructor  in  Agriculture ;  Ebenezxr  S.  Snell,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics ;  Henrt  H.  Goodxll,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  and 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics  and  Military  Tactics. 

COUBSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
FRESHMAN  TEAR. 

Jflrst  Term, — ^Algebra ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Phymology ;  Chemical  Fhyacs. 
Second  Term. — Geometry ;  French ;  Chemistry. 
TTiird  Term, — Geometry ;  French  ;  Botany. 

Lectures  upon  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Agriculture ;  and  Exerdses 
in  Orthography,  Elocution,  and  English  Composition,  during  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE  TBAR. 

First  Term, — German  ;  Agriculture ;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  Book- 
keeping. 

Second  Term, — German  ;  Trigonometry ;  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Third  Term, — Mensuration  ;  Suryeying ;  Analytical  Chemistry ;  Zodlogy ; 
Drawing. 

Lectures  upon  Comparative  Anatomy,  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  Organic 
Chemistry,  and  Market  Gardening ;  and  Exercises  in  English  Composition,  and 
Declamation,  during  the  year. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Jitrst  Term, — ^Physics.;  French  or  German ;  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term, — ^Physics;    Rhetoric;    Horticulture. 

Third  Term, — Astronomy ;  Systematic  Botany ;  History  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  upon  Physics,  Mineralogy,  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  and  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  and  Useful  and  Injurious  Insects ;  and  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position, and  Debate,  during  the  year. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

F^rst  Term, — ^Intellectual  Philosophy ;  History ;  Physical  Geography. 
Second  Term, — Moral  Philosophy ;  Political  Geography ;  the  Gvil  Polity  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

Third  Term, — Geology ;  Engineering ;  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  upon  Stock  Farming,  Architecture,  Landscape  Grardening,  Geology, 
and  English  Literature;  and  Exercises  in  Original  Declamation,  and  Debate, 
during  the  year. 

Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  Military  Tactics,  and  the  various  operations  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden,  through  the  course. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Trustees,  in  their  report  for  1867,  give  the  following  account  of  the 
buildings  already  erected : 
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It  bu  bMD  (hi^  dcBign  uf  the  TnuMes  Ihue  fur  to  rxpenij  the  runil  of  (Te.tlOO, 
^edged  by  [he  town  of  AmherHl  for  such  buitdinga  aa  were  DErvsHirj  to  put 
the  College  iulo  opention,  nod  trv  upon  a  moderate  stale  the  eip«riineut  about 
which  then  has  been  so  much  disviuaion,  of  coinbiniiig  in  an  eiluc&tional  vouree, 
thfOij  and  pnctice, — scii^Dtitic  culture  and  luaRiisI  Ubor.  With  (hi-  (>l>ji.'<^l  Id 
Tiew  Itiej  hare  erected  a  Dormitory  lIMIXSil  feet,  &nd  four  Htorii'H  hi);h,  willi  a 
ba»meiil  for  fuel.  This  edifice,  besides  rooms  for  one  profc^Mir  and  I'diit-kIx 
•ludcnla,  conuinstwo  recitation  roonu,  a  reading  roam  anil  lihruiy.  iiiiil  iva 
hr^  tooma  occupied  by  the  Stale  cabinet  of  specimens  illuBCraling  ihi'  natural 
kiMory  and  geology  of  Unasachusetla.  This  edifice,  with  Gilurea  for  the 
jHibUc  roomfi,  riotoh,  well,  grading  and  out-buil dings,  coat  (36,2611. 

The  Boardiag-hotue  furniahes  accommodationa  for  a  family,  aod  has  ■  dining- 
room  (0X1?  feut,  where  the  students  are  pronded  with  satisl'aclory  board,  at 
$3  per  week.  The  codi  of  this  building,  including  furniture,  gradiuj;,  and  sup- 
plying with  water,  was  gS.lSO. 

The  Chemical  Library  ia  67X46  feet,  and  two  h lories  high,  and  affords  ci- 
eellenl  rooms  for  leclares,  practical  cheniialry,  and  apparatus.  The  building, 
Induding  bell  and  graduig,  has  cost  about  Sli),SaD.  It  baa  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided with  appy.raln.'i  or  furniture,  and  la  uacd  at  present  as  a  gyninaaiuin. 

Tho  Botanic  Uuseum  is  a  two-story  structure,  45x31  feet,  with  a  deep  cellar 
Ibr  atoring  plants,  Bower-pots,  sand,  and  other  material  for  winter  use  in  th« 
(^MB  houses  a4i'><'''''8-  "^^"^  low^f  lioor  contains  the  president's  olGe«  and  lec- 
ture roam,  and  the  upper  floor  will  be  provided  with  cases  for  the  eihibition  of 
fitnt  Biadela,  specimens  of  seeds,  woods,  and  interesting  Tegelable  products. 
The  ooxl  of  this  building,  including  furniture  aud  gilding,  will  be  tfi,IH(.i. 

Tbe  Durfve  Plant  houses  are  an  elegant  group  of  glais  buildings  with  cnrvi- 
Snnr  roofs,  eorering  5,0l>U  sgusre  feet  of  surface,  and  heated  by  hot  water.  It 
is  difided  into  Are  compartments,  (he  temperature  and  moisture  of  which  are 
Mitirely  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent.  They  are  named  the  dry 
•MTC,  Ibr  succnlent  plants ;  the  moist  store,  for  true  tropical  species ;  the  palm- 
honae,  for  htrger  species  of  lender  trees  and  shrubs;  the  camellia  house,  for 
M«h  M  require  comparatirely  little  heat ;  and  the  victoria  bouse,  for  aquatic 
■ad  air  plants.  Besides  these  there  are  two  propagating  pits,  each  mix  12  feel, 
one  of  which  is  lupplied  with  a  hot-water  tank  rorliealing  (he  sand  beds,  while 
J»  thA  Other  they  are  warmed  by  tbe  circulation  of  waterfroni  the  boilers  in  iron 
■l|iM.  An  abundant  supply  of  soil  water  Is  procured  from  a  reservoir  on  tlie 
itill  north  of  the  bnilding,  which  ia  healed  and  aerated  in  a  lank  over  the  pot- 
ling  room  mod  boilers.  From  the  unk  it  is  conducted  In  iron  inpeit  to  all  parts 
wt  the  bonae,  and  flows  with  sufficient  force  ts  feed  a  fountain  in  the  victoria 
|lpi»  >1.  aad  shower  all  the  plants  as  retiuirod.  The  plan  and  spec i Hen tions, 
«atf)ig  aad  foundationa  for  this  building,  cost  about  t2,un0,  and  the  structure 
Gialr,  with  headuK  ■ppontlus  and  wa(cr,  abou(  tlO.iKH)  more,  which  was  gcncr- 
]j  pdd  by  Dr.  Matron  Durl<;e,  of  Fall  River.  When  completed  it  will  cover 
»  lluD  lOilKKl  siiunre  feet,  and  be  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  eonveniently 
jed,  and  delightfully  located  buildings  of  (he  kind  in  the  country.  The 
of  auch  an  estahlishnipnt  for  eiperimenle  in  hybridizing,  propagating,  and 
nddTating  useful  and  ornamental  pkuta,  as  well  as  In  teaching  horticulture  and 
■yNcmatic  botany,  con  hardly  be  overestimated.  By  the  wise  liberality  of 
lEaer*.  L.  IL  and  U.  F.  Dills,  of  Amherst,  the  College  has  been  provided  with 
I  find  of  (li),iH>i),  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  eipended  in  tbe  purchase  of 
Hch  neda,  planu  and  books  as  may  be  needed  in  this  department. 

PUna  and  ^peclGcalions  for  a  model  bam  have  been  procured,  and  the  sum 
iftT.iMO  appropriated  for  its  constrnctioo.  The  stoue  and  much  uf  the  lum- 
^  will  be  taken  from  the  lands  of  the  College  and  hauled  to  the  location 
"btttd,  ou  the  central  ridge  of  the  farm,  about  forty  rods  south  of  the  dormi- 
l*T,  lb*  prtaont  winter.  The  barn  is  inlendod  to  stand  on  the  western  slope 
*(lh>iidM,  and  to  be  lOOXIM^  feet,  with  posts  2B  feet  high.  The  upper,  or 
'^^hig  Boor,  ii  (o  b(i  li-u  feet  above  the  silhi,  and  entered  by  a  bridge  from  a 
••*  bitrteen  Cwt  ea*l  of  the  buildinu.  The  lower  story  contains  stables,  rool- 
J^.  (rtnarr.  und  feeding  floor,  with  hay  for  hay,  which  is  to  be  thrown  down 
'"'"■^•-  upppr  floor.  In  the  socoiid  story  is  the  tool-room  and  corn-house,  and 
U[knita(h  the  whole  of  the  main  building  a  cellar  for  manure.    The  bam 
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Btandfl  east  and  west,  with  an  ell  on  the  west  end,  extending  south  from  the 
building  100  feet,  for  a  shelter  to  the  stock  and  for  storage.  On  the  east  end 
of  the  barn  is  another  ell,  30  X  20  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  horse* 
stable  and  carriage-room  above,  and  piggery  below.  The  entire  structure  will 
hold  about  176  tons  of  hay.  Another  barn  of  equal  capacity  will  ultimately  be 
necessary  upon  the  north  side  of  the  farm. 

With  its  present  buildings,  (which  will  cost  .$75,000,  besides  $10,000  given 
by  Dr.  Durfee,  who  has  also  given  $10,000  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Plant-house,)  the  College  will  be  able  to  educate  about  fifty  young  men,  and 
with  another  dormitory  building,  with  public  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  another 
boarding-house,  and  two  houses  for  professors,  another  class  of.  sixty  could  be 
accommodated.    This  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $50,000. 

8TUDKNT  LABOR. 

In  most  seasons  of  the  year,  students  arc  required  to  labor,  without  pay,  for 
two  hours  a  day,  and  those  who  wish  it  are  paid  for  additional  work  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  hour,  and  in  special  kinds  of  work  at  higher 
rates. 


The  Trustees  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
to  furnish  additional  buildings  for  said  institution,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

First. — Massachusetts  has  accepted  from  Congress  a  gift  of  262,000  acres  of 
land,  and  from  the  town  of  Amherst  and  from  individuals,  the  sum  of  $95,000, 
and  has  appropriated  from  the  treasury  $20,000,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  education  in  agriculture,  and  has  pledged  herself  to  maintain  forever 
an  Agricultural  College. 

Secoftd.  After  five  years  of  preparation,  the  College  has  been  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation  and  is  filled  with  students,  while  numerous  applications  are 
being  received  for  admission  to  the  next  class. 

liurd. — The  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  accommodate  four  classes  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  organization 
adopted ;  but  the  first  class  occupies  all  the  rooms  of  the  college.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  either  a  further  development  of  the  institution  must  be  stopped, 
and  the  number  of  students  be  Umited  to  fifty,  and  the  number  of  classes  to 
one,  or  additional  buildings  must  be  completed  before  September  next. 

Fourth. — This  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  that  she 
may  have  an  Agricultural  College  worthy  of  her  fame  in  educational  matters, 
but  it  is  the  only  true  economy.  The  sum  of  $275,000  has  been  invested  in 
the  institution,  the  interest  of  which  at  six  per  cent,  is  $16,600.  If  this  be  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  fifty  students,  they  receive  $3b0  as  the  actual  cost  of 
their  education.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  is  two  hundred, 
as  it  should  be  for  the  successful  working  of  the  plan  adopted,  they  receive  an- 
nually $87.50  each  from  the  income  of  the  investment. 

Fifth. — The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  students  and 
officers,  is  the  best  possible  mode  of  endowing  the  college,  siuc^  it  increases  the 
number  of  laborers  on  the  farm  and  the  amount  of  income  received  as  tuition. 

Sixth. — The  number  of  students  in  the  four  classes  should  not  be  less  than 
two  hundred,  in  order  to  give  the  college  a  good  standing  among  similar  insti- 
tutions, and  to  enable  the  trustees  to  secure  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent faculty. 

Seventh. — The  college  deserves  favorable  consideration  because  it  is  estab- 
lished for  the  special  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  ofifers  to  the  young 
farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  an  excellent  scientific  business  and  professional 
education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Eighth. — It  is  believed,  if  the  State  will  now  show  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  a  determination  to  render  the  college  worthy  the  honored  name 
it  bears,  that  wiealthy  individuals  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  its  funds  as  has 
been  so  often  and  bo  generously  done  for  the  other  colleges  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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PRELIMINARY   BISTORT. 

Thi  largest  apportionment  of  the  national  grant  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Empire  State — nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  in  scrip.  The  offer  was 
accepted  promptly  by  the  legislature,  and  at  first  the  proceeds  were  voted  (in 
1863,)  to  the  endowment,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  "PeopIe^s  College^*  at 
Hayana,  an  institution  which  had  been  struggling  for  several  years  to  maintain 
its  precarious  existence.  Before  recording  the  final  disposition  of  this  munifi- 
cent grant,  it  is  proper  to  note  several  prior  stages  in  the  history  of  scientific 
industrial  education  in  this  greai  State. 

The  wise  and  beneficent  labors  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1819,  in  pro« 
caring  legislative  aid  **  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  agriculture  " 
by  forming  County  Societies,  and  a  State  Board — in  securing  at  his  own  expense, 
in  1 820,  accurate  and  minute  geological  and  agricultural  surveys,  and  extensive 
analyses  of  various  soils  in  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer — and  in 
1822-23,  the  more  extensive  geological  exploration  of  the  strata  and  rocks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  Prof.  Amos  Eaton — in  employing,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  the  same  Professor  with  competent  assistants,  and  sufficient  appa- 
ratus and  specimens,  to  lecture,  with  experiments  and  illustrations,  on  chemis- 
try, natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  in  all  the  principal  villages  and 
towns  on  or  near  the  route  of  the  Erie  canal—  and  to  crown  the  whole,  in  estab- 
Ushing,  in  the  fall  of  1824,  an  institution  in  Troy  **  to  give  instruction  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,"  and  particularly  **  to 
qualify  teachers  for  instructing  the  sous  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  experimental  chemistry,  philosophy  and  natural  history,  to  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures," — these  labors  and  the 
results  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  American  education.  The  opening  of 
the  Scientific  School  in  Troy,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1824,  (incorporated  as 
the  Renssehier  Institute  in  J  826,)  with  buildings  and  professors  furnished  at 
bis  cost  for  fourteen  years,  entitle  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  to  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  this  country.  From  this  Institute, 
for  thirty  years,  proceeded  more  State  geologists,  principal  and  assistant  engi- 
neers on  public  works,  practical  chemists,  naturalists,  and  scientific  professors, 
thin  from  all  the  Colleges  in  the  Union  in  the  same  period. 

To  the  practical  agriculturists  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  country  in 
^•hted  for  the  earliest  efforts  to  establish  a  school  of  Agriculture.  As  early  as 
1837,  the  efforts  of  Jesse  Buel,  through  the  Cultivator,  seconded  by  Dr.  Beek- 
*•»  wd  others,  funds  were  subscribed,  a  site  selected  near  Albany,  and  a 
P**n  of  organization  formed  for  an  institution  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation. But  the  project  failed  for  the  time,  to  be  revived  by  Dr.  Beekman  in 
1W4,  and  tlmost  realized  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Delafield.     But  his 
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death  in  1854  again  postponed  the  consummation.  In  1856,  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  particularly  of 
CoL  B.  P.  Johnson,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
towards  a  College  of  Agriculture,  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  should  be  raised 
by  private  subscription.  This  sum  and  more  was  soon  raised,  and  a  tract  of 
400  acres  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  in  full  view  of  Seneca  lake,  was  selected  as  a  site 
of  the  institution.  The  funds  were  all  exhausted  in  the  erection  of  a  building, 
and  although  instruction  was  actually  given  to  a  few  students  for  a  few  months 
iu  1860,  the  College  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  inaugurated,  before  the 
single  instructor  on  duty  resigned  and  entered  one  of  the  first  regiments  which 
New  York  seut  to  the  national  army  in  1861. 

In  the  mean  time  the  project  of  a  "  Feoplc*s  College  ^*  at  Havana,  had  been 
started,  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  industrial  education  through- 
out the  State,  and  with  the  assurances  of  large  endowments  from  a  single  indi- 
vidual, of  lands,  workshops,  machinery,  and  apparatus,  suitable  for  a  great 
industrial  University,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1863,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  appropriated  the  National  land-scrip  asligned  to  this  State  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1862,  to  this  projected  College. 

THE   CORNELL  ENDOWMENT. 

As  these  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  the  legislature  were  led,  (in  March 
1865,)  by  a  generous  donation  from  a  citizen  of  Ithaca,  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell,  to 
devote  the  national  grant,  in  connection  with  this  private  gif^,  to  the  endow- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  new  institution  to  be  called  the  **  Cornell  University  " 
and  to  be  established  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  One  of  the  principal  speeches  in 
the  Senate,  having  reference  to  this  action,  was  made  by  Andrew  D.  White, 
then  Senator  from  Onondaga,  and  now  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  his  gift  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Cornell  has  made 
the  additional  gift  of  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  buildings,  as  a 
farm  to  be  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Department ;  the  Jewett  collection  in 
Geology  and  Palaeontology,  which  had  cost  him  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  other 
gifts  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  this,  he  has  expended  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  pur- 
chasing the  land  scrip  and  locating  the  lands  for  the  University,  and  previous  to 
all  these  gifts,  be  had  erected  iu  the  village  of  Ithaca,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  free  public  library  with  large  halls,  and  with  lecture 
rooms  which  will  be  exceedingly  useful  as  affording  supplementary  accommoda- 
tions lor  the  lectures  and  public  exercises  of  the  University. 

The  trustees  are  hopeful  that  under  the  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Cornell, 
the  fund  derived  from  the  land  grant  will  reach  a  very  large  amount.  (Esti- 
mated by  persons  who  know  the  value  of  the  timbered  land  already  located,  on 
the  scrip  already  issued,  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000.) 

A  letter  from  Hon.  T.  Hillhouse,  State  Comptroller,  June  19,  1867,  to  his 
Excellency  Governor  Fenton,  reports  that, — 

"This  State  has  received  from  the  General  Government,  6187  pieces  of  scrip, 
of  160  acres  each,  and  representing  989,920  acres,  of  this  2900  pieces,  repre- 
senting 464,000  acres  have  been  sold  as  follows :  425  pieces  at  85  cts.  per  acre ; 
50  pieces  at  83  cts. ;  and  626  pieces  at  50  cts.  There  has  also  been  sold  to 
Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  1800  pieces  at  30  cts.  per  acre,  and  the  prospective  net 
profits  on  the  sale  and  location,  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.*' 
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The  act  of  incorporation  designated  several  persons  to  act  as  the  Trustees  of 
the  Uniyersity  and  they  had  power  to  add  to  their  namber,  so  that  there  should 
be  seventeen  trustees  in  addiUon  to  those  who  were  ex-officio. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  for  1867,  are  as  follows: 

His  Excellency,  Rkuben  £.  Fentox,  Governor;  His  Honor  Stewart  L. 
WooDFOED,  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Hon.  Edmund  L.  Pitts,  Speaker ;  Gen.  Mar- 
KESA  B.  Patrick,  President  State  Agricultural  Society ;  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rici, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Ezra  Cornell,  Chairman  of  Board  of 
Trustees ;  Andrew  D.  White,  President  of  the  University  ;  Francis  M.  Finch, 
Librarian  Cornell  Public  Library ;  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Ithaca ;  Horace  Gree- 
LKT,  New  York;  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  New  York;  Erastus  Brooks,  New  York; 
WiLLiAJi  Kellt,  Rhinebeck ;  Gen.  J.  Meredith  Read,  Albany ;  Gkorgb  H. 
ANDREWS,  Springfield,  Otsego  Co. ;  Abran  B.  Weaver,  Deerfield,  Oneida  Co. ; 
Charles  J.  Folger,  Geneva ;  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  Aurora ;  John  M.  Parker, 
Owego ;  Hiram  Siblet,  Rochester ;  Josiah  B.  Williams,  Ithaca  ;  George  W. 
ScHUTLER,  Ithaca,  Treasurer  of  the  University;  William  Andrus,  Ithaca; 
John  McGraw,  Ithaca. 

The  trustees  having  been  called  together,  appointed  a  committee  on  organi- 
zation, of  which  Andrew  D.  White  was  chairman,  who  presented  their  report, 
October  11,  1866.  (Albany,  8vo.  48  pp.)  In  this  elaborate  paper  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  University  is  carefully  indicated,  and  the  views  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  respect  to  the  selection  of  professors,  the  course  of  study, 
the  government  of  the  students,  manual  labor,  and  many  other  important  topics 
are  fully  expounded.  Since  it  was  printed,  the  first  general  announcement  of 
the  trustees  has  been  given  to  the  public.  The  instruction  is  to  commence  on 
the  kst  Wednesday  m  September,  1868. 

COURSES  OF   8TUDT. 

At  the  outset,  there  will  be  two  divisions  in  the  University,  the  first  providing 
instruction  in  special  sciences  and  arts,  and  the  second  providing  what  are 
called  general  courses,  preparatory  to  various  professional  or  special  courses. 
In  the  first  division,  there  are  to  be  seven  departments,  viz.  Agriculture, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Civil  Engineering,  Military  Engineering  and  Tactics,  Mining  and 
Practical  Geology,  History,  Social  and  Political  Science.  In  the  second  divis- 
ion there  wiU  be  eight  courses  of  study,  which  are  thus  defined. 

1.  Fint  General  Course^  or  ^^  Modem  Courte." 
This  will  extend  through  four  years.  To  Modem  Languages,  which  have 
become  so  indispensable  in  a  good  education,  will  be  mainly  assigned  the  place 
and  labor  usually  given  to  Ancient  Languages.  The  course  will  be  suited  to 
the  needs  of  students,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  allowance  of  options  between 
•tuifies  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
lately  adopted  at  Harvard  University. 

2.  ''Modem  Couru  Abridged.'' 
This  course  wHl  extend  through  three  years.  This,  as  well  as  the  abridged 
coorees  which  follow,  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
have  not  time  for  a  full  general  course.  It  will  give  the  main  studies  of  the 
extended  course,  the  tubcrdinaU  studies  being  omitted  so  as  to  decrease  the 
time  one  year. 
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d.  Second  General  Couru,  or  **  Combined  Contree,^ 

This  course  will  extend  through  four  years.  In  this  the  Ungutges  studied 
will  be  Latin  and  (German,  the  remainder  of  the  course  being  easentiaDj  the 
same  as  the  **  General  Course.^  To  those  who  wish  to  make  a  tbwoogh  study 
of  Modem  Languages  this  course  will  be  valuable,  as  combining  the  most  useful 
parts,  practically,  of  the  courses  usually  pursued  in  Colleges,  with  a  bitMder 
course ;  giving  the  two  sides  of  all  the  great  Modem  Languages  and  Uteratures, 
including  our  own,  and  aiding  the  scientific  student  greatly  in  the  literature 
and  nomenclature  of  science. 

4.  "  Combined  Couree,  Abridged.^ 
This  will  extend  through  three  years.    Its  name  expUdns  its  character. 

6.  Third  General  Courte^  or  "  CUuneal  Oouree.^ 

This  will  be  mainly  like  the  '*  First  General  Course,^  with  the  option  of 
Ancient  Languages  for  Modern. 

6.  ''Scientijie  Qmrte:* 

This  will  extend  through  three  years,  affording  a  general  sdentific  prepara- 
tion for  either  of  the  first  four  departments  in  the  **  First  Division,^  as  named 
above.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  this  department  fuDy  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  both  by  the  course  adopted  and  by  the  professors  elected  to 
maintain  it 

1,  "  Scientific  Courae  Abridged"" 

This  will  extend  through  two  years.    Its  name  exfdaics  its  character. 

8.  ''Optional  Course."* 

In  this  course  the  student,  on  consultation  with  friends  and  the  appropriate 
instractors,  selects  any  three  studies  for  which  he  may  be  fitted,  from  the  whole 
range  of  studies  pursued  in  the  entire  University,  follows  them  up  to  such  point 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  receives,  from  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Univer- 
sity, at  the  completion  of  his  work,  a  certificate,  showing  the  extent  of  the 
course  he  hais  token. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  both  general  and  special 

General  Requirements. — All  candidates  for  admission  to  any  department  or 
course  must  present  satisfactory  evidences  of  good  moral  character. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  special  departments  in  the  **  Ftrst 
IHvution  ^  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  All  candidates  for  admission 
to  any  of  the  courses  of  the  **  Second  Division"*  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the  previous  studies 
of  the  course  which  they  purpose  to  enter,  and  if  they  come  from  another 
College  or  University  will  present  certificates  of  honorable  dismission. 

Entering  the  University  will  be  considered  a  pledge  to  obey  its  rules  and 
regulations. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  department  or  course  must  have  received  a 
good  common  English  education,  and  be  morally,  mentally  and  physically  qual- 
ified to  pursue  to  advantage  the  course  of  study  to  which  they  propose  to  give 
their  attention. 

Special  REoriBEiiESTs. — 1.  In  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  Military  Engineering  and  Tactics,  and  Mining  and  Practical 
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Geology.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  candidates  will  be  examined 
in  the  whole  of  Elementary  and  Plane  Geometry. 

2.  For  the  "  Ck>mbined  Course"  in  the  Second  Division^  in  which  Latin  is 
taken  as  an  optional  study  in  place  of  one  of  the  Modern  Languages,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  requirements  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  Csesar^s 
Ck>mmentarie8f  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  six  books  of  ths  ^neid  and  forty-five 
exercises  in  Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  or  in  a  course  equivalent  to  this. 

8.  For  the  "  Third  General  Course,"  or  "  Classical  Course,"  an  examination 
will  be  made  similar  to  that  for  entering  the  first  year  at  the  existing  Colleges 
of  a  good  grade. 

TUITION. 

By  the  cha'rter,  free  tuition  is  to  be  given  to  one  student  from  each  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Assembly  districts  of  the  State,  who  are  to  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  the  public  schools  and  academies, 
other  students  will  pay  thirty  dollars  for  the  year.  Rooms  for  200  students 
will  be  provided  at  moderate  charges  in  and  near  the  college  buildings ;  and 
board  must  be  obtained  in  private  families  or  in  clubs. 

FACULTY. 

A  resident  Faculty  will  be  in  readiness  which,  it  is  believed,  will  command 
the  eonfidence  of  all  friends  of  advanced  and  extended  education.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  is  intended  to  secure,  as  non-resident  professors,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen especially  distinguished  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  in  their  several 
departments.  Several  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  science,  litera- 
ture and  the  practical  arts,  have  already  signified  their  willingness  to  accept 
such  positions,  and  it  is  intended  to  announce  the  names  of  the  Faculty,  resident 
and  non-resident,  through  the  public  prints  early  in  the  summer  of  1868. 

BUILDINGS. 

One  large  stone  building,  165  by  50  feet,  and  four  stories  in  height,  has  already 
been  erected ;  another  of  the  same  size  is  in  progress.  In  these,  besides  dor- 
mitories, are  library,  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  over  thirty  in  number,  and 
of  Tarioua  sizes. 

LABORATORIES. 

There  will  be  two  laboratories  well  equipped,  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  other  under  the  Professor  of 
General  Chemistry 

COLLKCTIONS. 

The  University  already  possesses  the  Jewett  collection  in  PalaBontology  and 
Geology,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  has  received  a  dona- 
tion from  the  State  of  a  collection  of  duplicates  from  the  State  Geological  col- 
lection, and  has  funds  now  in  hand  to  make  large  additional  collections  for 
IDastration  in  the  different  departments. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  trustees  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  the  University  will  commence  with 
a  scientific  and  general  library  sufficient  for  the  immediate  wants  of  Faculty 
and  Students,  and  constant  appropriations  will  be  made  for  its  increase. 
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STUDENT  LABOR  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN   AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  much  labor  to  be  done  upon  the  farm  attached  to  the  Agricultural 
department,  and  a  large  number  of  students  can  be  employed  from  one  to 
three  hours  a  day,  at  fair  prices.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity,  the  Uniyersity  Steward  will  organize  a  Toluhtary  corpn  for  systematized 
and  remunerated  labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering. 

STUDKNT     LABOR  AND  PRACTICAL    INBTRUCHON   IN  THR  MICHANIC   ARTS. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  workshops  upon  the  University  property  where  studeots, 
under  proper  direction,  can  have  practical  instruction  in  Mechanic  Arts.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  a  workshop  fitted  with  the  proper  machinery  for  working 
in  wood  and  iron,  in  which  students  can  labor  at  fair  prices  upon  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  in  general,  and  upon  models  for  the  University 
collections  of  machinery  and  apparatus. 

Accomplished  artisans  win  superintend  this  work,  and  the  attention  of  those 
young  men  who  would  qualify  themselves,  by  scientific  study,  for  the  most 
responsible  and  remunerative  positions  as  master  mechanics  and  superintendents 
of  workshops,  is  invited  to  this  feature  in  the  course  of  practical  instrucUon. 


PENHSTLYAKIA  STATE  AGMCDLTUEAL  COLLEGE. 

CENTRE    COUNTY. 


HISTORT. 


7hx  amount  of  scrip  receiyed  by  Pennsylyania  was  larger  than  that  assigned 
to  any  other  State  except  New  York.  It  represented  720,000  acres  of  land. 
The  proceeds  were  directed  by  the  legislature  to  the  "Agricultural  College  of 
Pennsylyania,^  established  in  Centre  County,  ten  miles,  from  Bellefonte,  the 
county  seat.  Prior  to  April  10,  1867,  the  amount  of  260,000  acres  had  been 
sold  for  $151,136, — the  price  averaging  a  small  fraction  over  58}  cents  per 
acre.  The  remaining  520,000  acres  were  sold  at  the  date  Just  named  at  an 
ayerage  price  of  55|  cents  per  acre,  or  $286,600  ;  but  as  the  sales  were  made 
on  time,  the  money  will  not  be  realized  at  once. 

The  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  was  founded  in  1785,  and  held  regular 
sessions  for  several  years.  In  1823,  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  was 
established,  including  practically  members  from  only  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
holding  a  few  annual  fairs.  In  1851,  a  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
by  delegates  from  fifty-five  counties,  who  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  2l8t 
of  January.  The  first  annual  fldr  was  held  in  October  following,  and  was 
attended  by  20,000  persons. 

The  Farmers  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  originated  in  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Jan.  18th,  1853.     At  this  meeting  a 
committee,  consisting  of  F.  Watts,  J.  H.  Ewing  and  H.  N.  McAllister,  was  ap- 
pointed and  reported  favorably  on  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College. 
The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  an   Agricultural   Convention  to  be  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  8th  of  March  following.     At  this  Convention,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  it  was  voted  to  establish  such  an  institu- 
tion, to  be  styled    "The  Farmers'  High  School,"  with  a  model  farm  attached, 
and  a  committee  of  which  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  chairman,  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  was  appointed.    Judge  Watts 
discussed  the  whole  subject  fully  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  that 
year,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  approved  April  13,  1854.     By  this 
tct,  the  management  of  the  institution  was  intrusted  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.     They  were  authorized  "  to  select  a  site,  erect  buildings, 
Mid  procure  a  good  practical  farmer  for  its  principal,  who  with  such  other  per- 
WM  as  should  be  employed  as  teachers,  shall  comprise  the  faculty."    A  Board, 
consiisiing  of  fifty  ex-officio  members  proved  too  large  and  too  little  interested 
•  i»»  this  special  work,  and  after  repeated  attempts  to  get  a  quorum,  the  original 
Committee  of  the  State  Society  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  modification  of 
^^*  charter,  which  was  obtained  and  approved  Feb.  22,  1865.     The  number  of 
Tniatecs  was  reduced  and  a  portion  of  them  selected  from  their  known  intorert 
^i^th«  proposed  institution. 
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In  July,  1855,  the  executiye  Committee  of  the  State  Society  appropriated 
$10,000  to  the  School,  and  out  of  several  locations  offered,  a  site  of  200  acres 
belonging  to  a  farm  of  (rcn.  James  Irwin,  in  Center  County,  with  a  donation  of 
$10,000  from  the  County  to  secure  200  acres  adjoining  ih  addition,  was  accept- 
ed. In  1856,  a  bequest  of  Elliot  Cressonof  Philadelphia  was  received, — sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  College  were  solicited,  and  promises  obtained ;  and  in 
Hay,  1857,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  obtained  from  the  State,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  subscription. 

With  the  cash  resources  already  secured  of  §25,000  from  the  State,  and 
$26,000  from  other  sources,  contracts  for  building  were  made,  which  required 
at  least  double  the  amount  for  their  completion.  This  additional  sum  was  not 
raised — the  buildings  were  not  completed  after  the  original  plan — ^the  school 
was  opened  on  the  16th  of  February,  1859,  under  difficulties  and  disadvantages, 
which  those  only  who  have  had  experience  in  such  pioneer  work  can  appreciate. 
Buildings  were  only  partially  finished,  and  wholly  unequipped  with  the  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  of  instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  pupils 
and  professors.  The  teaching  force  was  inadequate — the  farm  was  rough,  and 
the  site  of  a  building  in  the  process  of  construction,  and  with  no  funds  in  the 
treasury  cither  to  go  on  or  wind  up,  presented  much  inconvenience  as  well  as  a 
forlorn  aspect  to  students  and  visitors.  But  the  printed  Catalogue  for  the  year 
1859,  shows  an  attendance  of  123  pupils,  and  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  State  Society,  appointed  in  May,  1859,  to  visit  the  institution,  speaks 
favorably  of  what  was  doing,  and  hopefully  of  the  future.  On  the  strength  of 
that  report  the  Society,  on  the  17  th  of  Jan.  1860,  voted  $15u0  in  aid  of  the 
School. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1869,  Evan  Pugh,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent, and  discharged  the  duties  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture.  Dr.  Pugh  had  studied  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mining 
Schools  of  Germany, — was  a  man  of  practical  view^s  and  indomitable  energy, 
and  while  administering  the  government  and  instruction  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  every  disadvantage,  found  time  to  aid  those  who  were  urging  an 
application  to  the  legislature  for  additional  help,  which  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1861,  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  With  this  sum  the  buildings  were 
completed,  and  in  1863,  (April  1,)  the  legislature  assigned  the  U.  S.  land-scrip 
for  720,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  the  institution,  the  name  of  which  had  been 
changed  in  1862  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania.  .  The  death  of 
Dr.  Pugh,  in  the  spring  of  1864, — the  disturbed  condition  of  every  great  inter- 
est in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  a  change  in  the  practical  character  of  the 
institution,  for  a  time  diminished  the  attendance  of  pupils.  From  this  depres- 
sion the  College  has  not  yet  recovered. 

In  1867,  W.  H.  Allen,  LL.  D.,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Pugh,  resigned,  and  Gen. 
John  Frazer  was  appointed  president,  and  professor  of  Analytical  Mechanics ; 
and  the  whole  plan  of  instruction  was  changed  so  as  to  include  not  only  a  scien- 
tific course  in  Agriculture,  but  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy  and  Mining.  In  a  circular  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  June  24, 
1867,  the  present  organization  and  course  of  instruction  is  set  forth  in  great 
detail,  from  which  we  make  the  following  statement : 
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PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 
TRUSTK£& 

The  trustees  for  1868,  are  as  follows : 

His  Excellency  J.  W.  Oeart,  Governor;  Hon.  F.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  State ; 
Hon.  A.  BoTD  Hamilton,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society ;  and  John 
Fraser,  President  of  the  Faculty,  ex<ffici%8  ;  and  the  following  elected  members, 
Tiz. :  Daniel  Kane,  H.  N.  McAllister,  A.  McAllister,  A.  0.  Hiester,  J. 
Kelley,  B.  M.  Ellis,  F.  Watts,  J.  Miles,  and  C.  Biddle.  The  President  of 
the  Board  is  Hon.  F.  Watts. 

FACULTY. 

The  Professors  are  John  Fraser,  President,  and  Professor  of  Analytical 
Mechanics,  Logic,  and  Psychology  ;  George  C.  Caldwell,  Chemistry ;  Hknrt 
J.  Clark,  Zodlogy  and  Geology ;  John  Phin,  Agriculture ;  J.  T.  MgKee,  Greek ; 
F.  Fowler,  English ;  and  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Botany,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

There  are  also  nine  other  lecturers  and  tutors,  etc. 

Two  new  professorships  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  carry  out  more  fully 
the  requirements  of  the  congressional  grant, — namely  a  professorship  of  Mechan- 
ical and  Civil  Engineering,  and  a  professorship  of  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and 
Mining. 

COURSES    OF    STUDT. 

Five  courses  of  study  are  now  announced ; 

1.  In  General  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

2.  In  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

3.  In  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer. 

4.  In  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mining 
Engineer. 

6.  In  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

I.     Course  in  General  Science. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Urtt  Term. — Algebra;  English— .Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Composition,  and 
Elocution  ;  French  or  German ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology. 

Second  Tenn. — Geometry;  English — General  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
Elocution ;  French  or  German ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Fraeticum  durina  the  year. — Elementary  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ; 
Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

Fir^t  TVrm.— Zoology ;  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Levelling;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Road  making ;  English — Etymology,  Composition  and  Original 
Declamations;.  French  or  German;  Drawing. 

Secottd  Term. — Zoology  ;  Analytical  Gromotry  ;  Descriptive   Goomotry  and  •  • 
Pers«pective ;  English— Synonyms,    Composition,    and  Original   Declamations; 
French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Prarticmn  dnrinq  the  ifear. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zoology ;  Office 
and  Field  Practice  m  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Road  Making. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Ftnt  Term. — Physics ;  Mechanics ;  Geology  ;  English  Literature  and  History 
of  the  English  Language. 
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Second  Term. — ^Physics;  Mech«nics;  (Geology;  Logic;  English  Literature, 
Ph>8ody,  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Praetieum  during  the  year.— -Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Geology ; 
Sgher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

BKfflOB     CLASS. 

First  Term. — ^Political  Economy ;  Rhetoric ;  English  Drama,  and  History  of 
English  Literature ;  Mental  Philosophy;  Astronomy;  General  Chemistry — -L^ 
tures  with  Experiments. 

Second  Tertn. — Civil  Liberty  and  Self-GoTemment;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  Physical  Geography ;  Astronomy ;  EngUsh  Poetry, 
and  History  of  English  Literature. 

Practicwn  during  the  year. — Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Astronomy ;  Labo- 
ratory and  Field  Practice,  in  connection  with  special  studies  in  Zoology,  Ge<Uogy 
and  Botany. 

IL     Cowrue  in  Agriculture. 

JUMIOB  CLASS. 

Firet  Term. — Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  English — Orthoepy, 
Orthography,  Composition,  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German ;  Algebra. 

Second  Tertn. — Botany  ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Geometry ;  Eag- 
lish — General  Grammar,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Practician  during  the  gear. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany ;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 

T\r»t  Term. — Agriculture — ^Physical  and  Chemical  chamctera  of  Soils,  Tillage, 
Drainage,  &e. ;  Zoology ;  Trigonometry,  Survey mg  and  bevelling ;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Road  Making ;  English — Etymology,  Composition,  and  Original 
Declamations  ;  French  or  (lerman ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — Agriculture — The  Nutrition  of  Plants ;  Farm  Manures,  method 
of  collecting  and  managing;  Artificial  Manures;  Zoology;  English — Syno* 
nyms.   Composition,  and  Original  Declamations ;  French  or  German  ;  Drawing. 

Practicum  during  the  gear. — Management  of  Manures,  and  Field  Practice  in 
Agriculture;  Laboratory  and  Field  Praotioe in  Zoology ;  Office  and  Field  Prac- 
tice in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Road  M^iring, 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Fhrst  Term. — Agriculture— Character  and  Management  of  Grain,  Forage, 
Root,  Tuber  and  Fibre  Crops;  Rotation  of  Crops;  The  Management,  Breeding, 
I>^tteuing,  &c,,  of  Stock ;  Physics ;  Geology  ;  Mechanics. 

Second  TYnn. — Agriculture— Management  of  Slock,  continued ;  Farm  Build- 
ings; Agricultural  Implements;  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine;  Phyacs; 
G^ogy;  Agricultural  Law. 

Practicum  during  the  gear. — Laboratory  Practice  in  Analysis  of  Manures  and 
of  Agricultural  Products ;  Field  Practice  in  Agriculture. 

in.     Cowne  in  JfecAaniced  amd  dril  Emgimeering. 

PKKSBMAN   CLASS. 

Fhwi  7>nN.— Algebra ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  PhysiologT ;  English — 
Orth«ppy«  Orthogranh y.  Composition,  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Second  Term.— Gx^omcxry  I  Botany;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Eng- 
fish — General  Grammar,  Corapositioo  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 


during  the  gear. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany ;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ;  Laboratory  PiactiGe  in  Mensora- 
tloc.  Graduation  of  Scales,  Verniers,  4c. 
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Second  Term, — Analytical  Geometry ;  DeacriptiYe  (Geometry  and  PerspecliTe ; 
Zoology;  English — Synonyms,  Composition,  and  Original  Declamations; 
French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Praetiewn  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zodlogy; 
Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Sorveying,  LeyelUng  and  Road  Making. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FWiA  Term. — Physics ;  Calculus ;  Mechanics ;  Geodesy ;  Geology ;  Drawing  $ 
BngUsh  Literature  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Seeond  TSmn.— Physics;  Calculus;  Mechanics;  Geodesy;  Geology;  Draw- 
ing ;  English  Literature,  Prosody,  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Praeticmn  during  the  yMr.^)ffice  and  Field  Practice  in  TopograpMcal  Sur- 
Teying ;  Higher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

8EKI0B    CLASS. 

Urtt  Tlsrm. — Analytical  Mechanics ;  Machines ;  Constructions ;  Astronomy ; 
Political  Economy;  Drawing;  General  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

8et»nd  Term. — Analytical  Mechanics;  Machines;  Constructions;  Astrono- 
my ;  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Go vernment ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
Drawing ;  General  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

Praetieum  during  the  year. — Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Engineering  and 
Practical  Astronomy ;  Office  Practice  in  Deeigns,  Models,  and  Charts. 

rV.     Ccurte  in  Metallurgy^  Mineralogy  and  Mining. 

VBESHICAN  CLASS. 

UrtlTerm. — Algebra;  Botany;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  English— 
Ortbcepy,  Orthography,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Second  Term. — Geometry ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Eng- 
fiah-^eneral  Grammar,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Praetieum  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany ;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ;  Laboratory  Practice  in  Mensura- 
tion, Graduation  of  Scales,  Verniers,  ko, 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Firet  Term. — Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Levelling ;  Principles  and  Prac-* 
tice  of  Road  Making;  Zoology;  English —Etymology,  Composition,  and  Origi- 
nal Declamations ;  French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — Analytical  Geometry ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspective ; 
Zodlogy ;  English — Synonyms,  Composition  and  Original  Declamations ;  French 
or  German ;  Drawing. 

Praetieum  during  the  year. — ^Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zoology ; 
Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Surveying,  Levelling  and  Road  Making. 

JUNIOR     CLASS. 

I\rat  Thrm. — Physics;  Calculus;  Mechanics;  Geology;  Mining;  Drawing; 
English  Literature  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Second  Term. — Physics;  Calculus;  Mechanics;  Geology;  Mining;  Drawing; 
SBglish  Literature,  Prosody,  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Jrraetieum  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Geology,  with 
t special  reference  to  Mining;  Higher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemietry. 

SEinOR  CLASS. 

^r9i  TerifL — Metallur^;  Mineralogr;  Mining;  Machines;  Astronomy; 
Political  Economy ;  Drawmg ;  General  Chemiitry— Lectures  with  Experiments. 
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Second  Term, — Metallurgy ;  Mineralogy ;  Mining ;  Machines ;  Astronomy ; 
Civil  Liberty  and  Self-GoTemment ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  Draw- 
ing; General  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

PracUeum  during  Ois  year, — ^Laboratory  Practice  in  Metallurgy  ;  Laboratorj 
Pnctice  in  Aualyciid  of  Ores ;  Office  Practice  in  Designs,  Model^  &c. 

y.     Course  in  LUerature, 

VRESHMAN  CLASS. 

I^rst  7>rm.— Livy;  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Cyropedia;  Greek  Proee 
Composition ;  Algebra ;  English — OrthwpVf  Orthography,  Composition  and 
Elocution ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Second  Tenn. — Horace^s  Odes ;  Metrical  Exercises  and  Latin  Prose  Compod- 
tion ;  Herodotus ;  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  English  General  Grammar,  Com- 
position and  Elocution ;  Geometry ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

First  Term. — Cicero  De  Officiis ;  Latin  Composition  ;  Demosthenes ;  Select 
Oratious;  Greek  Composition;  Trigonomentry,  Surveying  and  Levelling; 
Zoology ;  English — Etymology,  Composition  and  Original  Declamations. 

Second  Term. — Horace ;  Epistles  and  Satires ;  Latin  Composition ;  Thucy- 
dides ;  Greek  Composition ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspective ;  Zoology ; 
English — Synonyms ;   Composition  and  Original  Declamations. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term,. — Tacitus ;  Latin  Composition ;  Oediptls ;  Tyrannus ;  Greek  Com- 
position ;  English  Literature ;  History  of  English  Language ;  Geology ; 
Physics ;  Mechanics. 

^ond  Tirrw.— Juvenal ;  Plato;  English  Literature;  Prosody;  History  of 
English  Language ;  Logic ;  Geology ;  Physics ;  Mechanics. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term. — Cicero  pro  Cluentio;  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus;  Rhetoric; 
English  Drama ;  History  of  English  Language  and  Literature ;  Political  Econo- 
my; Mental  Philosophy ;  Astronomy ;  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

Second  Term. — History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature ;  History  of  Greek 
Classical  Literature ;  English  Poetry ;  History  of  English  Lan<ruuge  and  Liter- 
ature; Moral  Philosophy ;  Astronomy;  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in   General  Science,  in 

Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  in  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Mining; 

and  to  the  Junior  Class  in  Agriculture,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 

years,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Arithmetic;  Algebra,  through  Simple  Equations;  English  Grammar;  The 
History  of  the  United  States ;  Elementary,  Political  and  Physical  Geography ; 
Elementary  Natural  Philosophy. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Course  of  Literature, 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing books  and  subjects,  or  their  equivalents,  viz. : 

Arithmetic ;  Algebra,  through  Simple  Equations ;  English  Grammar ;  Greog- 
raphy ;  Harkness^  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Reader ;  Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico ; 
Cicero — Select  Orations ;  Virgil — ^The  Bucolics  and  the  first  four  booKs  of  the 
^neid ;  Latin  Prosody ;  Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar ;  Whiton^s  Companion  Book ; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis;  Homer's  Iliad,  four  books. 
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IXPKRIMINTAL    PARK. 

The  Instniction  in  Agriculture  is  under  the  care  of  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  teaches  this  branch  not  only  in  its  scientific  relations  to  Chemistry, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology,  but  as  an  experimental  science, 
haring  its  own  methods,  and  special  means  and  objects  of  research. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  attain  these  ends,  there  is  attached  to  this  depart- 
ment a  Model  and  Experimenud  Farm,  on  which  experiments  will  be  instituted 
to  inyestigate  various  points  connected  with  practical  agriculture,  such  as  the 
best  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  the  most  suitable  manures  for  different  crops, 
and  the  best  methods  of  applying  them,  especially  in  connection  with  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  best  methods  of  managing  stock,  and  of  combining  stock- 
raising  with  other  branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  best  methods  of  plant- 
culture  as  applied  to  the  productions  of  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

Every  student  in  this  department  is  required  to  assist  in  the  work  connected 
with  these  experiments,  and  to  record  the  experiments  in  a  memorandum  book, 
which  is  examined  from  time  to  time  by  his  instructor. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  farming  community,  an  Agricultural  Journal,  under 
the  editorship  of  members  6f  the  College  Faculty,  will  be  commenced  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year.  In  the  Journal  will  be  published  the  experiments 
made  at  this  College,  and  at  othcD  places  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
with  other  matters  of  interest  to  agriculturists. 

MILITARY   INSTRUCTIOK. 

The  College  has  received  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  accoutrements  from  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing course  of  Military  instruction  occupying  four  years. 

FRXSHlf  AN   CLASS. 

J^ti  TVrm, — The  School  of  the  Soldier ;  Army  Regulations. 
Second  Term, — ^The  School  of  the  Soldier ;  Bayonet  Exercise ;  Army  Regula- 
tions. 

SOPHOMORI    CLASS. 

Flrtt  Term, — The  School  of  the  Company ;  Bayonet  HxerQise ;  Camp  and 
Outpost  Duty. 

Second  Term, — The  School  of  the  Company ;  Sword  Exercise ;  Camp  and 
Outpost  Duty. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Firei  TVrm.— The  School  of  the  Battalion ;  The  Composition,  duties  and 
forms  of  Courts  Martial  and  Military  Boards. 

Second  Term. — The  School  of  the  Battalion ;  Artillery  Drill ;  Lectures  on 
Military  Art  and  Science. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Firet  TVrm.— Artillery  Drill ;  Target  Practice ;  Field  Fortification  ;  Marches 
and  Reviews. 

Second  Term. — ^Review  Drills ;  Target  Practice  ;  Field  Fortification ;  Lectures 
on  Ancient  and  Modem  Campaigns. 

One  hour  daily,  is  given  to  Military  instruction.     In  suitable  weather,  the 

whole  boor  is  devoted  to  drill.    In  weather  unfit  for  drill,  the  hour  is  spent  in 

the  study  of  the  topics  specified  in  the  programme. 
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The  Students  of  the  College  Department,  such  as  have  conscientious  scraples 
excepted,  are  required  to  go  through  this  course  of  military  instruction,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  fatigue  suit  of  dark  blue  cloth,  to  consist  of  a  single 
breasted  jacket,  a  vest,  trousers,  and  regulation  cap;  with  brass  buttons  of 
the  pattern  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

ILUrUAL  LABOB. 

Every  student,  who  may  desire  it,  has  the  privilege  of  diminishing  his  Ck>Ilege 
expenses  by  working  for  the  Ck>llege  in  whatever  capacity  his  labor  may  ba 
deemed  serviceable  by  the  President  The  student  will  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  the  labor  performed  in  pursuance  of  this  rule. 

RKLIOIOUS  IXX&CI8X8. 

Devotional  exercises  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel  every  morning,  and  all 
the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel  every  Sabbath  afternoon 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend,  except  such  as  may  have  special 
permission  to  attend  worship  elsewhere.    Such  permission  can  be  obtained  only 
by  presenting  to  the  President  a  written  request  therefor  from  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

DCORIBS. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  in  General  Science,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  scientific  sub- 
ject, approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  is  conferred  on  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  in  Agriculture,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  Agricultural 
subject,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Mechanical  and  Civil  {Ingineering,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Mining  Engineer  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy  or  Mining,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Literature,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  Literary  suly'ect,  approved 
by  the  Faculty. 

■XPKN8K8. 

Board  and  Room  Rent,  per  term  of  20  weeks,  $70 ;  Tuition,  $50 ;  Washing, 
S5;  Fuel,  $5;  Total,  $130. 

This  bill  must  be  paid  in  advance  on  entering.  A  strict  compliance  with  this 
rule  is  required  Candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  pay,  on  entering,  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5. 

The  College  is  ten  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bellefonte,  and  can  be  reached  by  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  to  Spruce  Creek,  or  Tyrone.  From  Spruce  Creek,  by  stage 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  and  from  Tyrone,  by  cars  to  Bellefonte 
twice  a  day,  and  hence  by  stage,  or  livery.  It  can  also  be  reached  by  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  R.  R.  to  Lock  Haven,  and  hence  to  Bellefonte. 
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HI8T0BT. 

Ill  the  year  1865,  the  Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  Ar- 
ticle XIII,  §  II,  of  the  Constitution  of  1850,  passed  an  act  for  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  and  the  endowment  of  a  State  Agricultural  School ;  and  after  some  modi- 
fications of  the  original  plan,  a  tract  of  676  acres  was  secured  near  Lansing,  a 
building  was  erected,  and  in  May,  1857,  the  institution  was  commenced  with 
sixty-one  scholars  and  six  instructors.  This  institution  was  in  a  highly  suc- 
eessfol  condition  at  the  time  when  the  National  grant  was  made,  and  to  its 
farther  endowment  were  directed  the  proceeds  which  are  to  come  from  the 
disposal  of  the  land-scrip.  The  share  of  Michigan  amounted  to  240,000  acres, 
«11  of  which  has  been  located  within  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  College, 
and  none  has  yet  been  sold. 

TRUSTXn. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are  as  follows : 

His  Excellency,  Hknbt  H.  Crapo,  ex-oficio.  President  of  the  Board ;  Hon. 
HxzBKiAH  O.  Wklls,  of  Kalamazoo,  Vice  President ;  Hon.  David  Carpentsr, 
of  Blissfield ;  Hon.  Justus  Gaoe,  of  Dowagiac ;  Hon.  Abraham  C.  Prctzman, 
of  Three  Rivers ;  Hon.  S.  0.  Knapp,  of  Jackson ;  Hon.  Oramel  Hosford,  of 
Oiivet;  T.  C.  Abbot,  A.  M.,  ex^fficio^  President  of  the  College ;  Hon.  Sanford 
Howard,  Secretary ;  Joseph  Mills,  of  Lansing,  Treasurer. 

FACULTY. 

The  following  persons  are  the  instructors  of  the  school : 

T.  C.  Abbot,  President^  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic ;  Manlt 
HiLKS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm ;  R.  C.  Kedzie,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Albert  M.  Prentiss,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Gardens ;  Samford  Howard,  Secretary ;  George  T.  Fairchild, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature ;  Albert  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Hathematics ;  W.  W.  Daniells,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  8.  8. 
BocKWELL,  Steward  ;  Albert  F.  Allen,  M.  S.,  Foreman  of  the  Farm;  Gkorob 
W.  Harrison,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

8TUDRNT8. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  as  follows : — In  1859, 105 ;  1860,  51 :  1861, 
•5;  1862,  74;  1868,  62;  1864,  61;  1865,  88;  1866,  108;  1867,  97. 

GENERAL   OBJECTS  OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  proposes — 

1st.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life. 
Especially  are  those  sciences  which  relate  to  Agriculture  and  the  kindred  arts, 
rach  as  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zodlogy  and  Animal  Physiology,  prosecuted  to  a 
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much  greater  extent  than  in  institutions  where  the  study  of  their  practical 
applications  is  not  pursued.  The  instruction  given  in  the  lecture-room  is  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  the  actual  and  prolonged  study  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  of  the  various  practices  and  experiments  of  the  farm  and  garden.  Stu- 
dents will  be  taught  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  principles  and  settled 
rules  of  agriculture,  in  accordance  with  which  they  may  safely  proceed,  and 
those  theories  or  practices  which  are  either  exploded,  or  are  as  yet  the 
proper  objects  of  experiment  and  discussion  only,  but  whose  too  hasty  adoption 
has  led  to  repeated  failures,  and  to  the  discredit  of  science. 

2d.  To  afford  to  its  students  the  privilege  of  daily  manual  labor.  As  this 
labor  is  to  some  degree  remunerated,  it  might  seem  intended  only  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  the  student.  Its  first  use,  however,  is  educational,  being  planned 
and  varied  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  science.  The  preservation 
of  health,  and  of  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  are  two  other  important 
objects.  It  is  well  known  that  students  who  pursue  a  college  course  very  sel- 
dom thereafter  engage  in  any  industrial  pursuit.  Four  or  six  years  of  study 
without  labor,  wholly  removed  from  sympathy  with  the  laboring  world,  at  the 
period  of  life  when  habits  and  tastes  are  rapidly  formed,  will  almost  inevitably 
produce  a  disinclination,  if  not  inability,  to  perform  the  work  and  duties  of  the 
farm.  But  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  institution,  it  is  evident  that  the 
students  must  not,  in  acquiring  a  scientific  education,  lose  either  the  ability  or 
the  disposition  to  labor  on  the  farm.  If  the  farmer,  then,  is  to  be  educated, 
he  must  be  educated  on  the  farm  itself;  and  it  is  due  to  this  large  class  of  our 
population  that  facilities  for  improvement,  second  to  none  other  in  the  State,  be 
afforded  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  three  hours*  work  that  every  student  is  required  to 
perform  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,  besides  serving  to  render  him  familiar 
with  the  use  of  implements  and  the  principles  of  agriculture,  is  sufficient  also 
to  preserve  habits  of  manual  labor,  and  to  foster  a  taste  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. It  has  been  found  in  the  past,  sufficient  to  keep  the  students  interested 
in  every  department  of  farm  and  horticultural  work ;  and  the  daily  labor  of  each 
one  being  performed  at  one  time,  does  not  occupy  him  longer  than  is  requisite 
for  preserving  health  and  a  robust  constitution. 

8d.  To  prosecute  experiments  for  the  promotion  df  agriculture.  Agriculture 
is  the  creature  of  experiments.  Very  few  farmers  possess  facilities  for  carrying 
on  experiments  accurately,  and  to  definite  results.  From  a  lack  of  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  of  Nature,  their  experiments,  generally,  unless  guided 
by  scientific  men,  are  comparatively  valueless  for  the  determination  of  vexed 
questions  of  practice,  and  the  establishment  of  general  principles.  An  exten- 
sive laboratory,  and  other  means  at  hand,  enable  the  institution  to  enter  on  a 
series  of  experiments,  to  be  prosecuted  systematically  and  continuously  from ' 
year  to  year. 

4th.  The  organic  law  of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  act  of  Congress  donating 
lands  for  Agricultural  Colleges,  contemplate  courses  of  instruction  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  various  arts  of  life.  The 
practical  applications  of  science  are  at  present  pursued  mostly  in  directions  de- 
sirable to  the  farmer — as  surveying,  leveling,  laying  out  of  grounds,  mechanics 
as  applied  to  implements,  buildings,  stock-breeding,  etc.  Other  departments 
win  be  organized  whenever  adequate  means  are  secured,  whether  from  the 
Agricultural  land  fund,  or  from  other  sources. 
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5th.  To  afford  the  means  of  a  general  education  to  the  farming  class.  This 
the  Agricultural  Qollege  endeavors  to  supply.  The  labor  system  preserves  the 
stndent^s  health,  and  the  habits  and  love  of  wholesome  work.  The  professional 
part  of  the  course  gives  him  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  objects  and  forces 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.-  Added  to  this  are  the  branches  of  study  which 
help  to  make  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen,  which  cultivate  his  taste,  and 
enable  him  to  give  expression  to  his  knowledge  and  opinions. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Preparatory  Class  must  be  not  less  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithme- 
tic, Geography,  Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  i'enraanship. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class,  or  for  any  advanced  stand- 
ing, must  sustain  an  examination  in  all  the  previous  studies  of  the  course. 

DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Elemxntart  Chemistrt. — The  primary  forces — Heat,  Light,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  etc. ;  Chemical  affinity  and  the  laws  of  chemical  combination ; 
Elementary  Substances — their  history,  properties,  combinations  and  uses ;  ap- 
plication of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;  Organic  Chemistry.  In 
the  study  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  are 
illustrated  by  experiments. 

AxALTTiCAL  Chkmistrt. — General  Analysis ;  Analysis  of  Soils ;  Analysis  of 
Kinerals,  use  of  the  Blow-pipe ;  Analysis  of  Manures ;  Analysis  of  the  Ashes 
of  Plants;  Alkalimetry  and  Acidimetry.  In  prosecuting  Chemical  Analysis, 
the  student  spends  three  hours  a  day  in  the  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision'of  the  Professor  in  Chemistry,  applying  with  his  own  hands  the 
tests  required  to  determine  the  composition  and  properties  of  bodies,  thus  se- 
curing a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  employed  in  these  Investigations. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Formation  and  composition  of  soils ;  the  rela- 
tions of  air  and  moisture  to  vegetable  growth ;  Connection  of  heat,  light  and 
electricity  with  growth  of  plants ;  Nature  and  source  of  food  of  plants ;  Chem- 
ical changes  attending  vegetable  growth ;  Chemistry  of  the  various  processes 
of  the  farm,  as  plowing,  fallowing,  draining,  etc. ;  Preparation,  preserving  and 
composting  of  manure;  Artificial  manure;  Methods  of  improving  soils  by 
chemical  means,  by  mineral  manures,  by  vegetable  manures,  by  animal  ma- 
nures, by  indirect  methods ;  Rotation  of  crops ;  Chemical  composition  of  the 
-various  crops ;  the  Chemistry  of  the  dairy.  The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is 
imparted  both  by  lectures  and  text-books.  * 

Practical  Agriculture. — First  Year. — Laying  out  of  farms ;  Arrangement 
and  planning  of  farm  buildings ;  Farm  implements ;  General  principles  of  til- 
lage ;  Principles  of  draining ;  Laying  out  and  construction  of  drains ;  Methods 
of  seeding ;  Harvesting  of  crops ;  Principles  of  stock-breeding ;  Breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals — their  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  particular  purposes. 

Fourth  Year. — General  principles  of  farm  economy ;  Manures,  their  manage- 
ment and  mode  of  application ;  Succession  of  crops ;  Preparation  of  the  soil 
for  particular  crops ;  Cultivation  of  crops ;  Management  of  grass  lands ;  Stock- 
husbandry;  Care  of  animals  and  principles  of  feeding;  Fattening  of  animals; 
KanagemeAt  of  sheep.  In  addition  to  the  above  course,  instruction  is  given  in 
the  field  in  the  various  manual  operations  of  the  farm. 
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Botany. — A  course  is  first  giyen  in  Physiological  Botany ;  Systematie  Botany 
is  then  taken  up,  the  natural  orders  being  studied  as  to  their  .botanical  chamc- 
teristics ;  their  size  and  geographical  distribution ;  their  relative  importance ; 
the  genera  and  species  having  agricultural  value ;  those  having  commercial  or 
medical  value;  those  having  ornamental  value;  and  those  which  are  obnoxious 
or  detrimental,  as  weeds  or  poisonous  plants.  The  orders  are  illustrated  bv 
diagrams,  and  numerous  living  and  dried  specimens.  The  living  specimens  are 
dissected  and  examined  by  the  student,  and  their  genera  and  species  determined. 
The  indigenous  plants,  together  with  those  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  grounds, 
afford  material  for  the  study  of  this  department  of  botany.  In  the  study  of 
Vegetable  Physiology,  structure  is  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams.  Several 
excellent  microscopes  are  used  in  the  study  of  minute  structure. 

Horticulture. — In  the  course  in  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  relations  of  that 
science  to  Ilorticulture  are  pointed  out.  The  Sophomore  class  being  employed 
during  the  year  in  the  gardens  and  college  grounds,  is  afforded  abundant  oportu- 
nities  for  the  application  of  the  instruction  received  in  the  class-roonu  It  is 
intended  that  each  student  shall  have  practical  experience  in  every  cultural 
operation.  In  addition  to  these  methods  of  instruction,  a  course  of  lectures  is 
given  on  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

Animal  Phtsioloot. — In  this  department,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  domestic  animals.  The  course  is  illustrated 
by  anatomical  preparations  and  diagrams,  representing  the  comparative  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration  and  repro- 
duction of  each  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Dissections  of  animals  are 
made,  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  appearance,  situation  and  relation 
of  the  ot'gans  of  the  animal  system  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  disease.  Opportunities  are  given  for  the  study  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  various  tissues  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

ZooLOGir. — Principles  of  the  classification  of  animals,  as  founded  on  their 
structure  and  embryonic  development.  Descriptive  Zoology,  comprising  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  animals  in  accordance  with  their  natural  affinities, 
in  classes,  orders,  famihes,  etc. ;  habits  and  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals. 

Entomology.  — The  course  in  Entomology  is  illustrated  by  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  native  and  exotic  insects.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
species  injurious  to  vegetation  ;  and  the  best  method  of  checking  their  ravages 
is  discussed.  Students,  by  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  our  native 
species,  become  familiar  wtth  their  habits  in  their  several  stages  of  development. 

Mathematics  and  Civil  ENGiNEERiNO.^The  Preparatory  Class  spend  some 
time  in  the  review  of  Arithmetic.  The  following  branches  of  Mathematics  and 
their  application  follow :  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Surveying,  Leveling,  Plotting,  Mechanics, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Arches,  Framing,  Bridge  and  Road  Building.  Students 
have  the  use  of  chain,  compass,  and  other  instruments  for  practice ;  and  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-room,  each  student  being 
required  to  take  charge  of  field  surveys,  and  to  become  practically  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  Level. 

Gkoloot. — A  course  of  daily  recitations  in  Geology  during  the  second  half 
of  the  Freshman  year,  is  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams  and  specimens. 
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English  Litkraturx.  Instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  means  of 
text-books  and  lectares.  Rhetoric — Style.  History  of  English  Literature^ 
Rhetoric — Arguments,  Conviction,  Persuasion,  Fallacies  in  Reasoning.  Select 
portions  of  English  Classics  receive  critical  examination  in  a  course  of  reading 
prescribed  for  each  class.  The  classes  have  regular  and  systematic  instruction 
in  the  art  of  the  selection,  arrangement  and  expression  of  the  matter  related 
to  the  assigned  or  chosen  topics  for  composition. 

Prepiratort. — The  Preparatory  course  is  designed,  by  a  review  of  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  a  common  school  education,  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter 
upon  the  regular  College  course  of  study.  It  serves  also  to  qualify  him  to 
teach  during  the  winter  months. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

PREPARATORT  CLASS. 

First  Half  Tear. — Arithmetic,  Robinsou*s  Higher;  Descriptive  Geography, 
Mitcheirs  School ;  English  Grammar,  Green's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Algebra,  Robinson's  Elementary  ;  Natural  Philosophy, 
Olmsted's  School ;  Composition,  Quackenbos'. 

College  Course. — fresdman  class. 

Flrtt  Half  Ftfor.— Algebra,  Robinson's;  History,  Webber's;  Geometry, 
Robinson's ;  Book-keeping,  Bryant  k  Stratton's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Trigonometry,  Robinson's ;  Surveying,  Davies' ;  Practi- 
cal Agriculture ;  Geology,  Dana's. 

80PH0M0RK  CLASS. 

Flrit  Half  Year. — ^English  Literature,  Chambers*,  Spaulding's ;  Botany,  Gray's; 
Elementary  Chemistry,  Youmans'. 

Second  Half  Year. — Entomology,  Harris' ;  Analytical  Chemistry,  Fresenius; 
Botany,  Gray  s,  Darlington's,  Lindley's ;  Horticulture. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

First  Half  Year. — Physics,  Snell's  Olmsted ;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Johns- 
tone's ;  Inductive  Logic,  Herschel's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Physics ;  Rhetoric,  Whateley's,  Day's  Praxis  ;  Animal 
Physiology,  Dalton's. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

First  Half  Year. — Zoology,  Carpenter's ;  Practical  Agriculture ;  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, Way  land's;  Astronomy,  Snell's  Olmsted;  Landscape  Gardening, 
Downing's,  Kemp's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Civil  Engineering,  Mahon^s ;  Moral  Phibsophy,  Haven's ; 
Political  Economy,  Carey's,  Walker's ;  French,  Fasquelle's. 

Declamations  and  Compositions  throughout  the  entire  course. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

Each  student  not  exempt  for  physical  disability,  is  required  to  labor  three 
hours  a  day  on  the  farm  or  in  the  gardens.  The  number  of  hours  may  be  in- 
creased to  four  or  diminished  to  two  and  a  half.  Some  compensation  (see 
means  of  defraying  expenses)  is  allowed  ;  but  the  labor  is  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  College,  and  is  performed  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  illustrating  and  applying  the  instruction  of  the  lecture-room. 
Students  are  not  employed  in  those  kinds  of  work  only  in  which  they  may  be 
most  proficient,  but,  as  the  work  is  classified,  each  is  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  operations  of  filming  and  gardening.     The  Sophomore  Class  work  the 
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entire  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Horticulture.    The  Juniors 
spend  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture 
The  other  classes  alternate  between  the  farm  and  gardens. 

MKANS  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

1.  A  farm  of  676  acres,  of  which  about  800  are  under  cultivation.  2.  Bo- 
tanical gardens  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  8.  Vegetable  gardens, 
small  fruit  garden,  apple  orchard,  pear  orchard,  general  lawn  and  grounds. 
4.  Galloway,  Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  Essex,  Suflblk  and 
Chester  White  Swine ;  Southdown,  Cotswold,  Spanish  Merino  and  Black -faced 
Highland  Sheep.  5.  A  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Apparatus.  6.  Philosophical 
and  Mathematical  Apparatus.  7.  A  Museum  of  Animals  and  Minerals.  6.  The 
Cooley  Herbarium — ^a  very  valuable  collection  of  plants.  9.  Museum  of  Veg- 
etable Products.  10.  Library  and  Reading  Room.  11.  Buildings,  Workshops, 
Tools,  etc. 

DEOBEKS. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students  who  complete 
the  full  College  Course,  and  sustain  all  the  half  yearly  examinations  in  the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  three  years' 
standing,  who  give  evidence  of  having  been  engaged  during  that  period  in 
scientific  studies. 

K  XPENSE8. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  this  State.  Students  from  other  States 
are  charged  $20  a  year  for  tuition. 

Board  and  washing  are  furnished  at  College  Boarding  Hall,  (where  students 
are  required  to  board,  unless  permission  to  board  elsewhere  is  granted  by  the 
Faculty,)  at  cost.  The  cost  of  board  the  past  season  has  been  $2.60 ;  washing, 
42  cents  per  dozen.  Room-rent  for  each  student  is  $4  a  year,  paid  quarterly, 
in  advance.  Rooms  are  furnished  with  bedsteads  and  stoves ;  students  furnish 
everything  else.  Mattresses  and  pillows  may  be  rented  of  the  College.  The 
cost  of  iVirniture  for  rooms  will  vary  with  the  taste  of  the  students  occupying 
them.  Rooms  can  be  comfortably  furnished  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
dollars  for  each  student.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  entitles  the  student  to  the 
privileges  of  the  whole  course.  This  fee  is  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the 
Library.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  $10,  as  an  advance  on  board,  which  is  allowed  in  the  settlement  of 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Students  receive  remuneration  for  the  labor  they  perform,  the  amount  paid 
depending  on  their  ability  and  fidelity.  The  highest  wages  for  the  present  year 
have  been  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  hour.  The  lowest  rates  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three  cents  per  hour,  if  the  student  fails  to  render  more  valuable  Service. 
The  wages  for  labor  are  applied  on  their  board,  in  the  quarterly  settlements. 

The  winter  vacation  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  for  teaching.  These 
earnings,  added  to  the  wages  received  during  the  term,  will,  if  he  is  industrious 
and  economical,  enable  him  to  defray  a  large  part  of  his  College  expenses. 

The  report  of  the  President,  T.  C.  Abbot,  for  the  year  1866,  (30  pp.,  8vo.) 
presents  a  full  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  institution,  with  an  able  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  features  which  have  here  been  successfully  developed. 
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I.      HISTORICAL  DETXLOPMINT. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Collkoe  is  the  result  of  a  public  sentiment 
in  the  State  in  favor  of  such  an  institution  which  began  to  be  exhibited  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  In  1846  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  of  the* 
Frederick  County  Academy  established  a  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, and  appointed  Professor  \7illian1  Baer  to  fill  it.  In  1847,  George  D.  Coad, 
Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland,  in  an  able  report  recommending  the  appomtment  of  an  Agricultural 
Chemist  for  the  State,  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be  **  coursM 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  academies  and  schools,  or  schools  for 
that  special  purpose  established.^* 

In  1848,  at  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  CoL  Wilson  M.  Cary,  urged  "  the  necessity 
of  professional  education  for  the  future  farmers  of  the  State,**  and  **  the  intro- 
duction of  those  sciences  immediately  connected  with  their  pursuit,  into  our 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.** 

In  1850,  Dr.  White,  of  Montgomery  county,  mtroduced  into  the  House  of  Del- 
egates a  proposition  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  requiring  the  academies 
of  the  State  which  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  to  provide  for  instnio* 
tion  in  Geology  and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  About  the  same  time,  Hon.  Wm. 
WiUiams,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  offered  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Somerset  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College. 

In  1854,  Ramsey  McHenry,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  prepared  an  address  **  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  and  contig- 
uous Sutes,**  urging  the  establishment  "  in  connection  with  an  experimental, 
farm,  of  an  educational  institution  to  be  entitled  **  The  Agricultural  College  of 
Maryland.**  In  the  same  year  James  T.  Earle,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Society, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  embodied  m  an  able 
report  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  chairman.  Mr.  Earle*s  associates  on  the  committee 
were  Oden  Bowie,  Governor  of  the  State  in  1868,  CoL  George  W.  Hughes, 
Clement  HiU,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  aided  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Calvert,  member 
of  Congress.  The  specific  recommendation  of  the  memorial  was  the  purchase 
of  Mt.  Vernon  and  establishing  there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government, 
A  National  Agricultural  and  Educational  Institution. 

The  previdling  sentiment  indicated  by  these  and  many  other  expressions  of 
interest  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education,  led  to  the  belief  that  a  large  sum 
might  be  realized  from  individual  subscriptions  towards  founding  an  Agricultural 
College,  and  application  for  a  charter  was  made  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
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18^6,  which  was  granted,  and  James  T.  Earle,  John  0.  Wharton,  Nfcholas  B. 
Worthington,  Charles  B.  Calvert,  George  W.  Hughes,  Walter  W.  W.  Bowie, 
Ramsay  McHenry,  J.  Carroll  Walsh,  and  Allen  B.  Davis,  were  appointed  oommis- 
sioners  by  whom  subscriptions  were  to  be  obtained  to  the  stock  of  the  College. 

The  conditions  of  the  charter  required  that  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  be  subscribed  to  the  stock  witUn  two  years  from  July  Ist,  1866,  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  elected,  land  obtained  and  buildings  erected,  and  these  con- 
diUons  being  complied  with,  the  sum  of  $6,000  was  to  be  paid  annnaUy  by  the 
State  towards  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Within  the  prescribed  time  the  sum  of  fifty-three  thousand  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed, a  Trustee  was  elected  firom  each  county,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Bil* 
timore,  to  whom  were  added  the  same  year,  one  Trustee  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  one  from  the  Western 
shore :  a  farm  of  42S  acres  was  purchased,  (since  reduced  by  sale  to  288  aorea,) 
in  Prince  George  County,  and  during  the  following  year  the  main  College  build- 
ing was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $46,000,  and  a  total  investment  for  land  and 
buildings  of  about  $100,000. 

The  College  was  open  for  students  in  October,  1859,  and  its  catalogue  for  the 
first  collegiate  year  numbered  sixty-five,  one-third  of  whom  were  from  other 
States.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1861,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
seventeen,  and  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty  resulted  from  this  fklling  off, 
and  from  a  burden  of  debt  which  had  accumulated  in  the  erection  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  College  building,  and  the  equipment  of  the  farm. 

The  year  following  the  number  of  students  increased  again,  and  in  1864 
equaled  that  of  the  first  year.  Financial  difficulties,  however,  continued  to 
embarrass  the  afTairs  of  the  institution,  and  were  further  increased  by  the  bum* 
ing  of  a  fine  bam,  with  all  its  contents,  and  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fencing  and  provender  during  the  war.  Finally,  the  necessity  of  closing 
at  an  early  period  seemed  so  obvious,  that  students  were  withdrawn  in  antici- 
pation of  it,  and  precipitated  that  misfortune,  which  was  realized  in  April,  1866. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Legislature  came  to  its  aid,  and  made  the  State 
joint  owner  of  the  property  by  paying  its  whole  indebtedness,  which  amounted 
to  $45,000,  and  assigning  to  its  use  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  land-scrip 
to  which  Maryland  became  entitled  by  accepting  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
1862.  The  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres,  to  which  this  grant  to  the 
State  amounted,  was  sold  by  the  Comptroller,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Governor,  at  the  average  price  of  68  cents  per  acre,  and  yielded 
$112,504.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  amount,  L  e.  $11,250,  was  **  reserved  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  to  reimburse  the  said  State  in  part  for  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  act  to  the  said  Maryland  Agricultural  College  **— - 
that  is,  the  $45,000,  by  paying  which  to  the  creditors  of  the  College  the  State- 
became  owner  of  one-half  of  the  College  real  estate.  This  deduction  left  $101, 
263,  of  which  $100,000  has  been  Invested  in  Maryland  State  Stock,  yielding 
aiz  per  cent,  and  (he  balance  will  be  probably  similarly  bestowed.  The  income 
will  therefore  be  $6,075,  payable  semi-annually,  beginning  with  Jan.  1,  1868. 

n.      PRKSBNT  OROANfZATIOIV  AITD  OONDITIOir. 

When  the  State  became  joint  owner  of  the  property  by  discharging  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  institution,  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  reorganixed  by  giving 
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to  the  stoddioklen  8ev<eii,  and  to  the  Stmte  four  members,  vii :  the  GoTernor, 
Lieatenmot  GoTernor,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Sapertntendent  of  Pnhfio 
lastniecioii.    Of  tiiis  Board,  Jaus  T.  Sablb  is  President. 

YABM  AHD  BUILDIXO. 

The  largo  htm  and  gromida  are  located  on  both  sides  of  the  tnmpike  lead- 
ing from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  College 
station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  and  nine  miles  from  Wash- 
ington.    P.  0.  address,  HyattsTiIle,  Prince  George  Countj. 

The  building  is  not  yet  completed  on  the  original  plan,  bat  the  present  stme- 
tore  has  six  spacious  leetnre  rooms,  fiftj-one  chambers,  a  chapel,  laboratory, 
and  laiige  accommodations  for  the  domestic  uses  of  the  residents.  There  is 
beades,  a  residence  for  a  Professor,  with  twenty-seven  rooms  for  students. 

ntSTBUCTOBS. 

The  President  is  Cbarub  L.  GL  Miiieb,  M.  A.,  with  the  following  Professors : 
l^iCBOLAS  B.  WoBTHiiiGTOif ,  A.  M.,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Snglish  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Logic 
Jammb  HiGOim,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Agriculture  and  Natural  Sciences. 
R.  T.  Bogus,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct      "  "  " 

Battista  Loruo,  LL.  D.,  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages. 
Phil  Moors  Lbakin,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 
Pavisl  BABKKBy  Practical  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Pomology. 

couRss  or  iHsrancrioH. 

In  accordance  with  the  more  especial  wants,  at  present,  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Scientific  course  is  adapted  more  particularly  to  agriculture  than  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  slthoogh  the  studies  in  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Analytical 
and  Technical  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  belong  alike  to  both.  The  daily  lessons  in  the  field,  above-de- 
seribed,  field  lectures  from  the  Professor,  lessons  in  keeping  farm  notes  and  farm 
aoeounts,  instruction  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Botany,  Vegetable  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  in  Entomology,  and  especially  in  the  analysis  of  soils  and  ma- 
nnres,  constitute  the  separate  stqdies  for  farmers. 

The  Literary  course  is  conformed  mainly  to  the  common  College  curriculum, 
Imt  less  time  is  giyen  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  more  to  the  study  of  Bng- 
Bdi  and  other  modem  languages,  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

UXnVAL  LABOB. 

Manual  labor  has  been  a  feature  in  the  College  discipline  from  its  orgaoiai- 
iioQ,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  worked  well.  During  the  current  session  (of 
^7-8)  it  has  not  been  required,  but  the  students  of  agriculture  haye  spent  a 
jmrt  of  each  day  in  regular  garden  and  field  work,  under  the  charge  of  the  So- 
psftotendent  of  the  farm,  hearing  his  questions,  comments  and  ezplanatioiity 
and  haying  their  attention  called  to  the  details  of  eyery  agricultural  process. 

MILITABT  TACnCS. 

No  military  instraction  has  yet  been  given.  Circumstances  being  tempora- 
rily unfayorable  for  it  the  Board  of  Trustees  postponed  providing  for  it  until 
the  College  should  be  in  the  actual  ei\joyment  of  the  revenue  from  the  U.  8. 
grant,  when  the  requirement  will  be  fkithfuDy  met. 
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MODE    OF   INSTRUCTION   AND  DISCIPLIKI. 

The  general  mode  of  instruction  is  by  study  of,  and  close  questioning  on, 
the  best  text  books,  with  comment,  explanation,  and  supplementary  oral  in- 
struction; with  lectures  for  the  more  advanced  students.  In  the  Scientific 
schools  opportunity  is  given  to  closely  watch,  and  as  much  as  possible,  aid  in  the 
processes  for  illustration.  A  rigid  system  of  marks  in  all  studies,  promptly 
rendered  to  parents  each  month,  proves  a  great  stimolus  to  exertion. 

DOMESTIC   LIFE. — TUITION. 

Most  of  the  Professors  eat  at  the  same  table  and  lodge  in  the  same  bouse 
with  the  students,  thus  not  only  preventing  the  neglect  of  their  health  and 
comfort  which  so  often  occurs,  but  being  brought  into  close  and  friendly  con- 
tact with  them,  checking  indiscretions  which  might  otherwise  grow  into  disor- 
der, and  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  upon  their  moral  and  intellectual 
growth. 

Board  is  provided  by  the  College.  The  sum  of  $225  pays  the  board,  lodging, 
washing,  fuel  and  lights.  The  supplies  for  the  table,  drawn  from  the  farm, 
garden,  orchard  and  dairy,  and  the  well-warmed  and  well-lighted  rooms,  with 
other  liberal  appointments,  give  the  students  a  degree  of  healthful  comfort  very 
rarely  seen  in  schools. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  $75  per  annum,  half  at  the  beginning  and  half  at 
the  middle  of  the  school  session. 

Sixty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citizens  of  Maryland,  are  provided  for  by 
the  Staters  annual  appropriation. 

STATISTICS   FOR   1867. 

The  following  is  the  return,  with  remarks,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  (Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,) 
in  his  Report  for  18C7 : 

**  The  Agricultural  College,  of  which  I  am,  ex^cio^  a  Trustee,  is  thorooghly 
reorganized  and  has  an  able  Faculty.  To  enable  this  important  institution  to 
accomplish  its  special  work,  an  appropriation  for  farm  buildings  and  apparatus 
is  needed.  With  such  addition  to  its  facilities  and  the  income  from  the  United 
States  land-grant,  making  the  annual  revenue  over  $12,000,  there  will  be  ample 
means  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  institution  which  have  not  been 
thus  far  obtained. 

Statistics  for  1867. — Stete  donation,  $6,000.  Salaries  of  Professors,  010,- 
000.  Students,  11.  Tuition  per  annum,  $75.  Board  per  month,  $22.50.  Value 
of  Property,  $90,000.  Volumes  in  Library,  $1,600.  Value  of  Apparatus, 
$500.  Acres  of  land,  288.  The  College  and  agricultural  equipments,  the  value 
of  which  is  not  estimated.  During  the  year  1868,  the  College  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional annual  revenue  of  $6,000  from  sale  of  United  States  land-scrip." 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  OF  AQRICDLTURE 

A5D  THE  MECHANIC  ABTS. 


HANOVEB. 


HI8T0RT. 

Iv  New  Hampshire  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  150,000  acres  of 
scrip,  assigned  to  the  State,  were  appropriated  by  an  act  approved  July  7,  1 866, 
to  the  **New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover. 

The  scrip  was  sold  prior  to  December  1867,  for  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  that  is  at  the  price  of  fifty-three  and  one  fifth  cents  per  acre,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds invested  in  six  per  cent,  state  bonds.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  are 
nine  in  number,  five  of  them  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  and  four 
by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  consideration  of  this  arrangement 
and  the  establishment  of  the  college  at  Hanover,  Dartmouth  College  furnishes 
the  use  of  an  experimental  farm,  the  requisite  buildings,  and  the  libraries  and 
apparatus,  kc.  This  connection  with  the  college  may  be  terminated,  on  notice 
of  one  year,  given  by  either  party  in  the  month  of  July  1874,  or  at  any  time 
after  the  termination  of  fourteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  connection. 
A  contract,  embodying  these  provisions,  has  been  signed  by  the  two  bodies  of 
Trustees,  but  there  are  still  some  details  to  be  settled,  which  delay  the  opening 
of  the  school. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  for  organization  and  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, was  held  in  the  city  of  Concord,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1866.  The 
Governor  and  Council  had  appointed  the  five  following  trustees :  Hon.  John  D. 
Lyman,  of  Farmington,  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Eisq.,  of  Concord,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Keene,  John  B.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and  Chester  C. 
Hutchins,  Esq.,  of  Bath.  The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  had  appointed, 
OQ  their  part,  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  His  Excellency,  Frederick  Smyth,  Hon. 
Ira  A.  Eastman,  and  Hon.  Anthony  Colby.  The  Hon.  Ira  A.  Eastman,  however, 
declined  to  serve.  The  Board  organized  by  electing  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D. 
D.,  as  President,  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  as  Secretary,  and  Hh  Excellency, 
Frederick  Smith,  as  Treasurer.  They  have  since  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  President,  Hon.  John  D.  Lyman,  and  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq. 

The  trustees  have  announced  that  the  instruction  will  be  comprehensive  of 
the  various  branches  of  applied  science,  and  will  extend  through  a  course  of 
four  years  duration.  The  requisites  of  admission  will  be  *'  a  mastery  of  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  Common  Schools.*^  Twelve  students,  one  from 
each  senatorial  district  will  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  A  report  of  these 
preliminary  arrangements,  including  a  copy  of  the  contract  between  the  two 
colleges  was  published  in  June  1867.    (Concord,  12  pp.,  8vo.) 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  a  New  England  College,  Dartmoath 
was  able  to  offer  for  the  basts  of  the  national  school  of  science,  the  adTantages 
of  the  '*  Chandler  Scientific  Department,**  and  of  the  '*  Thayer  School  of  Archi- 
tecture  and  Civil  Engineering,**  and  of  a  prospectiye  agricultural  bequest. 

Thk  Chamdlsr  ScimTirio  DiPAtrmiiT  was  established  by  a  resolalion  of  the 
Trustees,  in  acceptance  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  bequeaUied  to  them 
in  trust  by  Abiil  CHANDLia,  Esq.,  late  of  Walpole,  and  formeriy  of  Boston,  Haas. 
Mr.  Chandler  gives  and  devises  the  above  sum  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College, 
**to  carefully  and  prudently  invest  or  fund  the  principal  sum,  and  faithfully 
apply  and  appropriate  the  income  and  interest  thereof  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  permanent  department,  or  school  of  instruction,  in  the  College,  in 
the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  branches  of 
Mechanics  and  Civil  Engineering,  the  Invention  and  Manufacture  of  Madunery, 
Carpentry,  Masonry,  Architecture  and  Drawing,  the  Investigation  of  the  Pro- 
perties and  Uses  of  the  Materials  employed  in  the  Arts,  the  Modem  Languages 
and  English  literature,  together  with  Book-keeping,  and  such  other  braachet 
of  knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  persons  for  the  duties  and  employ* 
;mcnt8  of  active  life.** 

Under  this  provision  of  this  bequest,  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  was 
established  in  1S66,  and  a  course  of  scientific  instruction  has  since  been  main- 
tabled,  with  opportunities  of  laboratory  practice. 

The  Thatbr  School  of  Architecturb  and  Ciyil  Ehgimkering  is  established 
on  a  donation  of  $40,000,  tendered  to  the  Trustees,  and  accepted  by  them  at 
their  last  meeting,  by  Gen.  Stlvanus  Thatkr,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  the  real 
organizer  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  This  munifle 
cence  had  its  origin  not  merely  in  a  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  venerable  donor, 
for  his  Alma  Mater,  but  in  a  foresight  of  the  large  demand  for  high  attainments 
in  this  particular  line,  which  the  unfolding  material  resources  of  our  Country 
are  sure  to  make ;  and  in  a  conviction  that  an  increasing  nubmer  of  our  young 
men  are  disposed  to  select  it  as  their  profession.  The  Department  is  to  be 
essentially,  though  not  formally,  post-graduate.  The  requisites  for  admlssioii 
will,  in  some  leading  branches — ^particularly  in  Mathematics^embrace  not  leaa, 
and  probably  more,  than  the  usual  College  curriculum.  The  course  of  study  is 
to  be  of  the  highest  order,  passing  beyond  what  is  possible  in  Institutions  for 
general  culture,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  capable  and  faithful  student  for 
the  most  responsible  positions  and  the  most  difficult  service.  It  will  extend 
through  at  least  two  years,  each  divided  into  a  Winter  and  Summer  Term,  and 
a  portion  of  the  latter  being  given  to  out-door  practice.  Temporary  emfdoy- 
ment  in  Civil  Engineering  will  occasionaOy  be  permitted,  such  as  will  conduce 
to  the  student*8  improvement,  while  it  will  be  more  or  less  remunerative.  In 
the  arrangement  of  details,  reference  will  be  had  to  the  best  methods,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  suitable  diploma  will  be  given,  ou  satisfactory 
examination,  to  those  who  complete  the  course. 
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BX7BLINOTON. 


TniioiiT  was  entitled  to  fiye  portions,  or  160,000  acres  in  scrip.  Bj  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  in  1864,  the  Vermont  Agricoltaral  College  was  established 
but  bj  subsequent  legislation  this  new  institution  was  incorporated  with  the 
UniTerBitj  of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  founded  in  1791,  and  a  plan  was  matured 
bj  which  the  Colleges  at  Middlebury  and  at  Norwich  might  also  become  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Uniyersity.  At  present  only  the  two  first  named  institutions 
haye  been  united.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  Noy.  20,  1866, 
and  on  the  1 8th  of  July  following,  James  B.  Angell  of  Proyidence,  was  elected 
President. 

TAOUIAT. 

The  Faculty  of  the  entire  Uniyersity  is  as  follows : 

Jaios  Bubrill  Angbll,  a.  M.,  President;  Key.  Joseph  Torrky,  D.  P., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Samukl  White  Thatib,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Special  Ai^atomy ;  Walter  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  F'iractice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica ;  Rey.  MoKxir- 
Dmn  Pbttt,  A.  M.,  Williams  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Lbonaro  Marsh,  A.  M., 
K.  D.,  Professor  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology ;  Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Matthew  Hevrt 
Buckham,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Pro- 
fessor/»ro  Umpore  of  English  Literature;  Henrt  M.  Shellet,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  Charues  Wheeler  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Professor 
pro  tempore  of  Latin ;  John  Ordronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy, Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Alpheus  Benning  Crosby,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery ;  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  Jr., 
A.  B.,  Professor  pro  tempore  of  Chemistry  and  I^ysics ;  James  Haryby  Hills, 
Listroctor  in  Drawing. 

CL18SB8  OT  8TUUBIITB. 

The  Scientific  Department  of  the  College  is  organized  on  the  following  barif. 
Instruction  will  be  proyided— 

L  For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  three  years  in  Analytical  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  in  Ciyil  Engineering,  or  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  By  a  four 
years'  study,  hereafter  described.  Bachelors  of  Science  may  attain  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

n.  For  students  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full  course  of  three  years,  or  of 
four  years,  but  wish  to  pursue  certain  portions  of  the  course. 

nL  For  young  men  who  desire  to  obtain  such  instruction  as  can  be  toniahed 
them  by  a  course  of  lectures  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  agricultorista, 
and  to  be  giyen  in  February  and  Maroh. 
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RKQUIREMKNTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Agricultural  College  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  bring  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character,  and  be 
able  to  sustain  an  examination  in  all  the  parts  of  a  common  school  education, 
and  particularly  in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  as 
far  as  Quadratic  Equations. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREBI. 

The  courses  marked  out  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Bdence  occupy  three  years,  and  those  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy  occupy  four  years.  During  the  first  year  all  the  students 
pursue  the  same  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  thoy  will  select 
one  of  three  prescribed  courses  for  the  following  year,  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  change  from  one  course  to  another  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Fac* 
ulty.    Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Academic  oouise. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

FifT  aU  SectionB. 

^r«/ T'erw.— Algebra;  Chemistry;  Free  Drawing;  Book-keeping. 
Second  Term. — (leomctry  ;  Chemistry ;  French. 
7%ird  Term. — Geometry  ;  Chemistry ;  French. 

English,  Compositions  and  Declamations  through  the  year. 

Section  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice,  Applications  to  Agriculture,  Analyses  of 
Soils,  Relations  of  Soils  to  Vegetable  Productions,  etc.,  etc.  Mathematics — 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry.  Mineralogy.  Vegetable  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  including  Botany,  Forestry,  etc. ;  Animal  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Habits  of  Domestic  Animals,  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  etc.  Geology. 
English,  Composition  and  Drawing.     Advanced  French  (elective.) 

THIRD   TEAR. 

Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice,  Mineral  Analyses,  etc.  German,  through 
the  year.  Jlechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy.  Physical  Geography,  Metallurgy. 
English,  Compositions.     Drawing. 

Engineering  Section. 

{First  Year—see  above.) 

SECOND   TEAR. 

Mathematics — Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Calculus.  German, 
through  the  year.  Field  Engineering ;  Drawing,  Topographical,  Mechanical 
and  Architectural.  Mineralogy,  Geology.  English,  Compositions.  Advanced 
French  (elective)  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy.  Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Physical 
Geography,  Metallurgy.    Drawing.    English,  Compositions. 

Section  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

( First  Year— see  above. ) 

SECOND   TEAR. 

Mathematics-^Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry.  Mineralogy.  German, 
through  the  year.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  Architectural.  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Physiology^  (see  section  of  Analyt  and  Agr.  Chemistry.)  English, 
Compositions. 
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THIRD   TBAR. 

Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Geology.  Lectures  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
Laboratory  Practice,  Analysis  of  Minerals,  Assaying,  Drawing.     Compositions. 

Those  who  have  passed  their  examinations  on  any  one  of  the  above  courses, 
ahall  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Those  who,  after  attaining 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  shall  successfully  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  the  Academic  course,  (the  classics  being  excepted,)  or  advanced 
studies  in  the  Scientific  Department  for  one  year,  shall  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

SPECIAL  C0UBSI8. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue  a  full  course  in  the  Agricultural  College, 
will  be  permitted  to  pursue  such  portions  of  the  course  as  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Faculty  they  may  select,  and  may  be  properly  prepared  to  un- 
dertake. Special  facilities  in  laboratory  practice  will  thus  be  afforded  to  those 
who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

LKCTURX8  FOR  FARMRRS. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  young  men,  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  subjects  will  be  given 
in  Febniary  and  March,  provided  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  such  a  course  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  it.  No  examination  will  be  required  for  attendance 
upon  this  course.  Among  the  topics  treated  will  be  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Physiology,  Agricultural  Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  etc.  A  special  fee, 
hereafter  to  be  announced,  will  be  charged  for  attendance  on  these  lectures. 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  military  drill  and  instruction  in  tactics. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  students  in  the  Agricultural  College  (except  the  young  men  who  are  at- 
tending only  the  course  of  lectures  to  farmers)  arc  required  to  attend  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  and  are  in  every  respect  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  order  and 
discipline  as  the  students  in  the  Academic  department. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $15  per  term.    Room  and  rent  incidentals  as  before. 
Those  who  pursue  the  Laboratory  courses,  must  also  incur  an  additional 
expense  of  about  $40  a  year  for  chemicals,  breakage,  etc. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  Corporation  are  determined  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  in  both 
departments  of  the  institution  thorough  and  complete.  The  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, the  Philosophical  Apparatus,  the  collections  made  to  illustrate  the  physical 
sciences,  already  afford  large  facilities  for  instruction,  but  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  institution  will  be  promptly  met.  The  corps  of  Professors  and  Instmc- 
tors  will  be  enlarged,  as  the  needs  of  the  University  may  require.  While  care 
is  taken  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  young  men  who  cannot  pursue  a  full 
course  in  either  the  Academic  or  the  Agricultural  department,  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  Corporation  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  discipline  and  culture  in 
the  regular  Academic  course,  and  to  provide  for  a  full,  systematic  and  rigorous 
course  of  scientific  study. 


IOWA  STATE  AGBICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AKD  MODEL  FABIL 

8TOBT  COUNTT. 


HUTORT. 

Ill  185S  the  Legislatare  passed  an  act  (March  22)  appropdadng  $10,000  for 
the  parcbase  of  a  farm  oq  which  to  locate  an  Agricultural  Ck>nege,  and  at  the 
same  time  entrusted  its  management  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  Judicial  District,  and  the  GoTcmor,  and  President  of  the 
Sute  Agricultural  Society.  They  are  to  serre  for  four  years  without  pay,  bat 
are  allowed  mileage.  The  terms  of  one  half  of  the  Board  will  expire  May  1, 
1868,  and  of  the  other  half  two  years  later. 

The  county  of  Story  donated  $10,000  in  the  bonds  of  the  county  bearing  7  per 
cent,  interest,  and  individuals  gave  in  bonds  and  notes  about  $7,000  more.  The 
Legislature  in  the  act  of  1868,  also  gave  five  sections  of  Und  in  Jaspar  ooonty 
originally  granted  by  Congress  for  the  building  of  a  capital,  out  of  which  the 
College  has  realized  $14,000. 

The  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  assigned  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  were  appropriated  by  the  Le^slatnre 
(March  29,  1866)  to  the  '*  State  Agricultural  College  and  Model  Farm. 

The  scrip  was  located  within  the  State  by  an  agent  whom  the  Tmsteei  afH 
pointed,  and  the  lands  have  since  been  offered  for  sale  or  for  lease.  The  plan 
of  leasing  for  ten  years  has  been  preferred.  The  lands  selected  on  the  gor- 
ernment  scrip  are  valued  at  $480,000. 

The  Agricultural  College  was  located  in  Story  County,  thirty  miles  due  north 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  a  farm  of  640  acres,  situated  about  midway 
between  Nevada  and  Boonsboro,  bought  with  a  legislative  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  National  grant  the  institution  had 
acquired  in  various  ways  a  fund  of  $80,000  in  land,  bonds,  &c.,  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site  and  erection  of  a  farm  house.  Subsequent  to  the  bestowal  of 
the  National  endowment,  the  Legislature,  in  1864,  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  college  building,  and  in  1866  the  sum  of  $91,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  College  building  will  have  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  board,  lodg- 
ment and  tuition  of  200  students,  and  the  requisite  Professors.  The  strnc- 
ture  is  five  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  by  serenty 
in  width,  the  wings  being  capable  of  extension  if  additional  room  should  be 
required. 

The  Faculty,  course  of  study,  &c.,  are  yet  to  be  determined.  A  committee 
consisthig  of  Gov.  W.  Stone,  Lt  Gov.  Que,  and  Peter  Melendy,  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  agricultural  and 
other  scientific  industrial  institutions  of  other  States,  inquire  into  their  opera- 
tions, and  nominate  a  President  and  Faculty  for  the  Iowa  College. 
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HUTORT. 

Tri  State  UmTersitj  of  WiscoDsin,  located  at  Madison,  was  established  in 
1851,  on  the  hasia  of  the  United  States  University  land-grant  of  46,000  acres. 
Out  of  this  grant  a  '*  Uniyersity  fond  ^  of  $800,000  was  realized,  the  income  of 
which  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  Uniyersity — but  the  productive  cai^tal  has  been  practically  diminished 
by  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  to  the  amount  of  over 
$100,000;  and  in  addition,  the  State  charges  to  the  income  of  this  fund  $1,000, 
as  the  cost  of  its  management,  thereby  diminishing  the  annual  income  at  least 
$3,000— enough  to  secure  at  least  three  or  four  additional  professors. 

Of  the  National  land-grant  for  Agricultural  Colleges,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  constituted  the  amount  appropriated  to  Wisconsin.  Up  to 
1867,  little  more  than  $8,000  had  been  received  from  this  source ;  though  the 
scrip  had  been  located  in  the  State  on  lands  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $300,000. 

In  April,  1866,  the  Legislature  decided  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the  State 
Univernty,  and  to  establish  two  Colleges  in  it,  the  College  of  Arts,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters.  The  income  of  the  College  land-scrip  fund  and  the  income 
of  the  University  fund,  were  both  appropriated  to  this  institution,  malring  an 
aggregate  of  property,  (including  land  unsold,)  valued  at  $706,778,  with  an 
annual  available  income  for  the  present  of  about  $18,000. 

TBUSTKKS. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  for  1867>8,  are  as  follows : 
J.  B.  Parkinson,  Fayette ;  Aug.  L.  Smith,  Applcton ;  B.  R.  Hinklet,  Oco- 
nomowoc ;  Samuil  Fallows,  Milwaukee ;  Jacob  S.  Bugh,  Berlin — terms  expire 
in  1868.  Edward  Salomon,  Milwaukee ;  Angus  Camkron,  La  Crosse ;  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  Fond  Du  Lac ;  H.  C.  Hobart,  Milwaukee ;  N.  6.  Van  Sltkk,  Madi- 
son— terms  expire  in  1869.  Jno.  6.  McMtnn,  Racine ;  F.  0.  Thorpr,  West 
Bend ;  R.  B.  Sandirson,  Poynette ;  J.  C.  Covin,  Lancaster ;  Henrt  D.  Bar- 
ron, St  Croix  Falls — terms  expire  in  1870.  Thomas  S.  Allen,  Secretary  of 
State,  ex'cgleio  Secretary ;  W.  E.  Smithj  State  Treasurer,  ex-officio  Treasurer. 

»acultt. 

The  nienlty  of  the  same  year  are  as  follows: 

Paul  A.  Chadbournk,  M.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
PhOoeophy;  John  W.  Sterling,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy ;  Ezra  S.  Carr,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ; 

,  Professor  of  Agriculture ;   T.  N.  Haskell,  A.  M.,  Professor 

of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature;  Wiluam  F.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  History ;  John  P.  Fuchs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature ;  John  P.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics;  R.  E.  Harmon,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

REQUIBEMKNTS   FOR  ADIIISSIOII. 

The  requircmcDts  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  (which  k  the  Scientific 
School  of  the  University,)  are  as  follows: 

Candidated  arc  examined  in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  in  Mental  and 
Written  Arithmetic,  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  and  in  Algebra  to  Quadratic 
Equations.    None  are  received  until  they  are  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
FIRST   TEAR. 

First  Term, — Mathematics — Alegebra  begun,  Loomis ;  German — ^Ahn*s  Meth- 
od ;  Natural  History — Botany.  Elective  Studies — Practical  Botany  and  Agri- 
culture, French  and  Latin. 

Second  Term, — Mathematics — Algebra  completed,  Loomis;  Conic  Sections, 
Looniin;  German — Select  Readings;  History.  Elective  Studies — History  of 
Useful  Plants,  Physical  Geography,  Climatology,  French,  Latin. 

Tliird  Term. — Mathematics — Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation,  Loomis ;  Grerman — Schiller's  or  Goethe's  Plays ;  Natural  His- 
tory— Botanical  Analysis;  History.  Elective  Studies — Horticulture,  French, 
Latin.    Themes  and  Declamations  weekly  during  the  year. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

First  Term, — Mathematics — Spherical  Trigonometry,  Loomis;  Analytical 
Geometry,  Loomis  ;  Rhetoric — ^Day ;  Natural  History — Mineralogy,  Dana ;  Hu- 
man Anatomy — Lectures ;  Chemistry,  Toumans.  Elective  Studies — ^Laboratory 
Practice,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Second  Term, — Physics — Snell's  Olmsted  begun.  Lectures ;  Civil  Polity — Po- 
litiCiil  Economy,  Perry  ;  Chemistry — Organic  and  Applied ;  Natural  History — 
Zoology  begun,  Agassiz.  Elective  Studies — Laboratory  Practice,  Quantitative 
Analysis. 

Third  T'erm. — ^Physics — Snell's  Olmsted  completed.  Lectures ;  Civil  Polity— In- 
ternational Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  Natural  History — ^Zoologr 
completed.  General  Physiology.  Elective  Studies — Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals,  Entomology.  Themes  and 
Declamations  weekly  during  the  year. 

THIRD   TEAR. 

First  Term, — Astronomy — SnelVs  Olmsted;  Mental  Philosophy — ^Haven; 
English  Literature — Shaw  begun.  Elective  Studies — Examination  of  Soils, 
Forestry. 

Second  Term, — ^Logic,  Whately ;  Moral  Philosophy — Hopkins ;  English  Liter- 
ature— Shaw  completed;  Rhetoric — Bascom;  Asthetics — Bascom.  Elective 
Studies — Modern  Languages,  Chemical  Analysis,  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

77iird  Term. — Natural  Theology — Chadbourne;  Analogy — Butler;  Eviden- 
ces— Hopkins,  Lectures;  History— Guizot*s  History  of  Civilization,  General  Re- 
view. Elective  Studies — Reviews.  Critical  Essays,  Declamations,  and  Forensic 
Disputations,  weekly  during  the  year. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  on  those  who  complete 
this  course. 
The  price  of  Tuition  is  $6  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 

EXPERIMENTAL   FARM. 

By  section  15  of  the  oiganic  act  it  is  provided  that  "immediately  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  se- 
curing, without  expense  to  the  State  or  to  the  funds  of  the  University,  suitable 
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lands,  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  University,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
acres,  including  the  University  grounds,  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  as  early 
as  possible  thereafter,  to  make  such  improvements  thereon  as  will  render  it 
available  for  experimental  and  instructional  purposes,  in  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  course  in  the  College  of  Arts.**  In  obedience  to  this  provision  the 
Board  of  Regents,  after  a  full  and  thorough  examination  of  such  lands  as  were 
offered  to  them  for  that  purpose,  and  such  others  as  they  believed  could  be 
obtained,  have  purchased  for  this  experimental  farm  a  piece  of  land  embracing 
that  part  of  section  14,  in  township  seven,  north  of  range  nine  cast,  which  lies 
west  of  the  University  grounds,  and  that  part  of  section  23  in  the  same  township 
and  range  which  lies  between  the  Sauk  roid  on  the  south  and  the  tract  in  sec- 
tion 14  Adjoining  on  the  north,  also  five  town  lots  adjoining  the  University 
grounds  on  the  south-west  comer,  comprising  in  all  about  195  acres,  and  includ- 
ing Professor  Reed^s  and  Mrs.  Bobbins'  stone  and  brick  dwellings,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  S27,054.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
the  vacation  of  the  streets  intersecting  the  town  lots  purchased,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  granted. 

The  University  grounds  proper,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  institution,  con- 
tain about  41  acres ;  they  are  contiguous  to  the  above  described  piece  and 
with  it  form  one  tract  with  an  area  of  over  235  acres.  The  utility  and  advant- 
age of  having  the  experimental  farm  so  closely  connected  with  the  institution 
of  which  it  is  to  form  an  important  part,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
land  purchased  is,  according  to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  all  such  members 
of  the  Board  as  are  practically  familiar  with  farming,  and  of  all  such  persons  as 
could  be  consulted  by  individual  members  of  the  Board  and  as  have  given 
thought  and  study  to  the  establishment  of  experimental  farms,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  great  many  varieties  and  differences 
in  its  soil  and  location.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  object  in  view  is 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental  famiy  where  agriculture  is  to  be  practi- 
cally taught  by  experimenting  on  different  soils  and  location  of  the  land,  and 
not  amodelfarm^  where  the  best  kind  and  largest  quantity  of  particular  pro- 
ducts are  sought  to  be  obtained  from  a  particular  piece  of  land.  The  Board 
believe  that  by  this  purchase  they  have  secured  to  the  University  for  a  reason- 
able price  the  best  possible  piece  of  land  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings  too, 
which  are  upon  the  land,  will  be  of  great  and  immediate  usefulness  to  the  insti- 
tution in  its  contemplated  development. 

REPORT. 

The  annual  report  for  1866,  has  been  printed  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
Ibor  pages ;  and  the  Catalogue  for  1866-7  gives  additional  information. 


WEST  VffiGniU  AGBICCLTURAL  COLLEGE. 

MOBOAinOWN. 


THX.Bcrip  receiyed  by  this  Stele  amoimted  to  150,000  acres.  It  was  direeled 
that  the  funds  derived  from  selling  this  scrip  should  go  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia  to  be  located  near  Morgantown,  Monon- 
galia County,  on  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  Monongalia  Academy  and 
the  Woodbum  Female  Seminary,  and  which  was  tendered  to  the  Stete  as  a  par^ 
tial  foundation  for  the  new  institution. 

TRVSTRS. 

Eleyen  Trustees,  one  from  each  Senatorial  District,  haying  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  assembled  at  Morgantown,  April  8,  1867,  and  elected  Hon. 
W.  E.  Stevenson  of  Wood  county.  President,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Logan  of  Wheeliog, 
Secretary.  Rev.  Alex.  Martin,  D.  D.,  was  ch6sen  President  of  the  College,  and 
in  June  following  his  inauguration  took  place.  The  address  which  he  deliyvred 
at  that  time  has  been  printed.    (Morgantown,  1867,  8yo.,  80  pp.) 

KMDOWMXHT. 

The  property  of  the  school  is  thus  stated  in  the  address : 

Proceeds  of  Congressional  land  scrip, 190,000 

The  College,  (formerly  Woodburn,)  grounds  and  buildings,.  .        .    25,000 

The  Academy  grounds  and  buildings, 15,000 

Effects  surrendered  as  the  Library  and  personal  property  of  the  above,        890 
Cash,  Bonds,  &c.,  surrendered  as  endowment  of  the  above,  .        .      7,556 

Total, $187,946 

The  proceeds  of  the  scrip  are  invested  in  bonds  of  the  Stete,  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent.  With  this  moderate  endowment,  the  Trustees  propose  to  main- 
tun  a  Preparatory  department,  a  College  proper,  a  Scientific  department,  and 
an  Agricultural  department. 

rACULTT. 

The  Faculty  consisto  of  the  following  persons : 

Key.  Alex.  Martin,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  Aev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  Vice  President,  and  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages; Col.  J.  R.  Weavkr,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Military 
Tactics ;  ProC  S.  G.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Prof.  F.  8. 
Lton,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Principal  of  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Prof.  0.  W.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Do, 

STtTDENTS. 

The  College  opened  in  September,  1867,  and  before  ite  close  there  were  188 
Btudente  in  the  different  departments. 


• 
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New  Jirskt  directed  the  {iroeeedB  of  her  portkm  of  the  Nattonal  gnuit| 
210,000  acres,  to  the  maintfiiaiMy  of  a  Sdentific  Sehool  in  Rutgers  College,  at 
New  Bninswick,  by  an  act  approred  April  4, 1864.  The  school  thus  established 
as  the  "  New  Jersey  College  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanio 
Arts,**  was  opened  for  the  fufl  nomber  of  State  students,  in  September,  1866. 

COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 
The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : 

I.   CiTIL  EXGIVKKUSG  AHD  MlCHAnOB. 
n.   ChSMISTBT  AMD  AGUCULTinLI. 

Either  of  these  will  occupy  three  yean. 

During  the  first  year  and  the  first  term  of  the  second  year,  the  studies  of  tht 
two  courses  will  be  the  same. 

The  courses  of  study  include  the  following  subjects : 

Practical  Chemistry,  Chemical  Analysis,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts, 

Land  Surveying,  Topographical  Surreying,  Ciyil  Engineering,  Architeoturt 
and  Draughting. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  llachinery.  Hydraulics. 

Agriculture. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  their  application  to  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Botany  and  Geology,  with  their  relations  to  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 

Astronomy  and  Narigation.    Military  Tactics.    French  and  German. 

Instruction  will  also  be  afforded  in  Rhetoric,  Mental  Philosophy,  History, 
Political  Economy,  and  International  Law. 

Courses  of  Lectures  to  adults  upon  various  departments  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  will  also  be  given  at  stated  times,  through  the  second  term 
of  the  year. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIEa 

THIRD   CLASS. — ^TIRST  TIAB. 

L    C&urte  in  Chil  Engineering  and  Mechaniea* 
f^rtt  rfrm.— Algebra ;  Quadratic  Equations ;  Geometry,  four  books ;  ^ogbl* 

ing— Coustructing  Problems;  Elementery  Principles  of  Zoology  and  MlOMvl* 

^\  Rhetoric,  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Composition  ;  French.     ^       ^     ^  ^ 
^MmdTerm — Algebra,  Finished;  Geometry,  finished:  Georaetncal  DfH^h|» 

™«;  Meteorology  and  Modes  of  Keeping  Meteorological  Register ; 

^™P08iUon  and  Declamation  ;  French. 
Third  Term, — Trigonometry  and  Surveying ;  Elements  of  Botany ; 

"•^^phj ;  History — Composition  and  Declamation ;  Draughting ;  Fit 

II.    CowTH  in  Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 
.  ^nt  r<T»/i,— Algebra,  Quadratic  Equations ;  Geometry,  four  bookfj 
"*R— Constructing  Problems ;  Elementary  Principles  of  Zoology  aai 
^aL  ^^^^^*<^»  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Composition ;  French.  ^  ^ 
oecoiuf  Term, — Algebra,  finished ;  Geometry,  finished  ;  Georoetflail 
™8;  Meteorology  and  Modes  of  Keeping  Meteorological  RogiitMr; 
^mposiiion  and  Declamation ;  French.  , 
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TTiird  Term. — Trigonometrr  and  Surveying ;  Elements  of  Botanj ;  Physical 
Geography;  IlUtory — Composition  and  Declamation;  Draughting;  French. 

SECOND  CLASS. — SECOND  TEAR. 

L    Course  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 

First  Term. — Analytical  Geometry ;  Surveying  and  Levelling,  with  Field 
Practice ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Draughting ;  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  ;  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  D^lamation ;  French. 

Second  Term. — Ditferential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Shades,  Shadows  and 
Perspective;  Physics  and  General  Chemistry;  Mental  Philosophy — Essays; 
Gennan. 

Third  Term. — Mechanics ;  Railroad  Engineering  and  Topography ;  Draught- 
ing; Mental  Philosophy — Essays;  German. 

II.    Course  in  Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 

JFlrst  Term. — Analytical  Geometry ;  Surveying  and  Levelling,  with  Field 
Practice  ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Draughting;  Elemcuta  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  ;  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Declamation ;  French. 

Second  Term. — Analytical  Chemistry,  qualitative  ;  Physics  and  General  Chem- 
istry ;  Mineralogy ;  Agriculture,  its  Principles ;  English  Composition  and  Dec- 
lamation; (Tcrmun. 

Third  Term. — Physics  and  Chemistry ;  Analytical  Chemistry,  quantitatiTe ; 
Agriculture,  its  Processes ;  Mental  Philosophy — Essays ;  German. 

FIRST  CLASS.— THIRD  TEAR. 

I.    Course  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics, 

Jf^rst  Term. — Optics  and  Acoustics;  Astronomy  and  Use  of  Astronomical 
Instruments ;  Strength  of  Materials  and  Engineering  Constructions ;  Moral  Phi- 
losophy; Gcrmau. 

Second  Term. — Gcodetical  Surveying ;  Machines,  Motive  Powers — ^Machinery 
used  in  Engineering ;  Geology ;  Political  Economy ;  Gennan. 

Third  Term. — Hydraulic  Engineering ;  Military  Engineering  and  Field  Forti- 
fications ;  Designs  for  and  Discussions  of  Constructious  and  Machines ;  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  Architecture. 

II.    Course  in  Chemistry  aud  Agriculture. 

First  Term. — Metallurgy  and  Mining ;  Elements  of  Geology ;  Moral  Philoso- 
phy— Essays ;  German ;  Agriculture,  its  Products ;  Farm  Accounts. 

Second  Term. — Elements  of  Technology ;  Agriculture,  its  Products,  contin- 
ued ;  (reology  ;  Political  Economy ;  German. 

Third  Term. — Agriculture — Horticultural  Products  and  Rural  Embellishment; 
Theses  on  Scientific  and  Practical  subjects ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

OUTLINE   OF  THE   COURSE. 

Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture  will  be  conveyed  for 
the  present  mainly  by  Lectures,  except  where  suitable  text-books  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Opportunities  for  observation  upon  the  College  Farm  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  aud  we  hope  to  secure  ere  long,  a  cabinet  of  specimens  and  models 
by  which  the  lectures  delivered  may  be  illustrated  and  exemplified.  During  the 
Terms  mentioned  below,  the  following  subjects  will  be  treated : 

I.    Second  Year,  Second  Term. — ^Agriculture,  its  Principles. 

Its  development  and  present  condition  as  an  Art.  Its  connection  with  the 
several  branches  of  science.  The  econonuo  requisites  of  vegetable  g^wth, 
including  soils,  and  the  theory  of  manures. 
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n.     Second  TeaVy  Third  Tkrm. — Agriculture,  its  Praeestei. 

Tillage,  plowing ;  the  physical  manipulation-s  of  the  land.  Implements  and 
Machinery.  Drainage,  Irrigation,  etc.  The  Practice  of  Manures.  Farm  Build- 
ings— their  construction  and  arrangement. 

III.     Third  Year^  First  Term. — Agriculture,  its  ProducU, 

1.  Farming  and  Farm  Crops. — The  cereals,  their  cultivation,  their  manage- 
ment and  uses.  Hemp,  Flax,  and  other  com^lercial  crops*  Root  crops  and  the 
Legumes.  Grasses,  and  the  care  of  Pasture  Lands.  Rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  use  of  Artificial  Fertilizers. 

IV.  Third  Year,  Second  Term. — Products  continued. 

2.  Animals  and  Animal  Products — ^The  Principles  of  Breeding  and  the 
Tarious  Improved  Breeds.  The  care  of  Domestic  Animals  and  Fattening  for 
Market  Dairy  Management,  including  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese.  Animals  of 
Draught 

V.  Third  Year^  Third  Term. — Products  continued. 

8.  Horticultural  Products  and  Rural  Embellishment. — ^The  Orchard,  includ- 
ing the  Nursery  propagation  of  Trees.  The  Market  Garden ;  forcing  of  plants 
and  fruits.  The  Vineyard ;  manufacture  of  wine,  cider,  etc.  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Landscape  Gardening. 

Either  during  the  first  Term  of  the  Second  Year,  or  subsequently,  the  study 
of  Book-keeping  will  be  continued  with  special  reference  to  Farm  Accounts^ 
which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  study,  and  op- 
portunities of  practice  will  ultimately  be  afforded  the  students  in  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  College  Farm.  The  study  of  Botany  will  also  be  continued 
with  direct  bearing  upon  the  plants,  useful  or  injurious,  which  the  farmer  most 
frequently  meets.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  so  Entomology^  either  as  a 
separate  branch,  or  in  connection  with  those  farm  and  orchard  products  which 
suffer  most  from  insect  depredators. 

The  lectures  of  the  different  terms  are  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  sea- 
soos  when  they  can  best  be  practically  exemplified. 

For  College  graduates  and  other  advanced  students  who  may  wish  to  take  a 
one  year  course  in  Agriculture  only,  the  lectures  will  be  so  arranged  that  such 
students  can  attend  a  double  course  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  thus : 
Ut  Term — the  lectures  numbered  III ;  2d  Tm.,  I  and  IV ;  3d  Tm.,  II  and  V. 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

During  each  year,  the  students  will  be  drilled  in  Military  tactics.  They  will 
«l«o  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Military  Engineering  and  Fortification, 
»od  will  be  afforded  opportunities  for  visiting  the  various  military  posts  and  for- 
^fications  in  the  vicinity.  For  this  purpose  the  school  is  furnished  with  arms 
^1  the  Quartermaster's  department  of  the  State. 

APPLIANCES. 

-^ong  the  advantages  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  the  above  studies,  are ; 

1-  The  Library,  the  Collections,  the  Literary  Societies,  and  all  the  facilities 
^or  literary  education  furnished  by  Rutgers  College. 

2*  A  Farm,  where  special  attention  will  be  given  to  Market  Gardening,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  ;  where  the  best  modes  of  culture  and  the  most  im- 
P^Ted  implemeilts  are  used ;  and  where  a  system  of  keeping  a  fUll  and  com. 
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plete  account  of  all  the  operations,  expenses  and  income  of  the  farm  can  be 
studied. 

8.  An  Observatory,  arranged  and  fitted  with  all  the  instruments  needed  for 
teaching  practical  astronomy. 

4.  Accommodations  for  the  Laboratory  and  Museum,  with  ample  room  for 
lectures  and  experimental  science,  and  for  the  practical  operations  of  analytical 
chemistry  ;  and  where  special  provision  is  made  for  exhibiting  the  collections 
of  the  minerals,  rock^,  fossils,  plants  and  animals  of  the  State. 

5.  Full  sets  of  instruments  for  Surveying  and  Engineering. 

6.  Excursions  to  mines,  manufactories,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  Professors. 

ADMISSION,   FEES,   ETC. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  of  the  above  courses,  as  candidates  for  a 
diploma,  must  be,  at  least,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  testimonials  pf 
good  moral  character.  They  must  also  pass  a  satisfieictory  examination  in  the 
following  subjects,  viz :  Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  English 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  special 
branches,  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  subjects  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  pursuing  those  branches  to  advantage. 

Adults  who  wish  to  attend  upon  any  o^  the  courses  of  lectures,  and  are  not 
candidates  for  diplomas  or  certificates,  can  do  so,  subject  only  to  the  rules  for 
fees  and  discipline. 

The  proper  time  for  entrance  is  at  Commencement  (June  17th  and  18th,  1867,) 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  College  year,  (Sept  20th,  1867,)  when  new  classes 
are  formed ;  but  students  will  be  admitted  to  a  class  at  any  time,  upon  their 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  the  class  have  passed  over. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Diplomas  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  have  passed  satisfactory  exami- 
nations upon  all  the  subjects  prescribed  in  either  course  of  study ;  and  Certifi- 
cates will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  examinations  in  special  branches. 

Fees. — The  charge  for  tuition  is  S76  a  year ;  one-third,  or  $25,  being  payable 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term  ;  incidentals,  $8. 

Students  in  Analytical  Chemistry  are  charged  $15  additional,  each  term,  for 
chemicals  and  use  of  apparatus. 

The  fee  for  conferring  the  diploma  is  $7.50. 

FACULTY. 

The  President  of  the  College  is  Rev.  W.  H.  Campbell,  LL.  D.  ;  and  the  scien- 
tific Professors  are,  Geo.  H.  Cook,  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ;  David 
Mtrray,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  Col.  Josiah  H.  Kkllooo, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  Engineering  and  Military  Science.  A  Professor  of  Agriculture  is 
to  be  appointed.  Rev.  T.  S.  Doolittlk  is  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  etc.,  and  there 
are  two  Tutors,  one  in  Chemistry  and  one  in  Modern  Languages. 

STATE  STUDENTS. 

Every  county  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  free  students  to  the  Scientific  School 
as  the  county  sends  representatives  to  the  Assembly. 
The  number  of  students  in  1866-7,  was  26. 


KENTUCKY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

AT   LEXINGTON. 


HISTORY. 

Kesttckt's  portion  of  the  grant,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres,  was  accepted  by  the  State,  January  27,  1863,  and  its  appropria- 
tion was  determined  by  the  Legislature,  February  22,  1867}.  By  the  enactment 
last  mentioned,  the  **  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky/' 
became  a  special  or  distinct  department  of  the  University  of  the  State,  estab- 
lished at  Lexington.  The  scrip  was  sold  for  $164,960,  and  is  invested  in  Ken- 
tucky State  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  yielding  an  income 
of  nearly  |1 0,000  annually. 

The  history  of  the  University  has  a  romantic  interest,  but  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time  to  narrate  it  here,  in  much  detaiL  It  was  organized  in  1858, 
chieflj  or  wholly  in  consequence  of«the  earnest  efforts  of  Mr.  John  B.  Bow- 
man, of  Mercer  County,  who  conceived  m  1855,  while  pursuing  the  occupations 
of  a  farmer,  the  plan  for  founding  for  the  people  of  his  native  State,  **  A  Mod- 
em American  Christian  University,^  especially  accessible  to  poor  young  men 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  society.  In  one  hundred  and  fi|ty  days  of  actual 
labor,  as  he  himself  writes,  subscriptions  were  obtained  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,  and  soon  increased  to  $200,000, — a  large  proportion  being  secured 
bj  notes  of  $500  and  $1,000,  from  farmers  in  Central  Kentucky. 

In  February,  1858,  a  charter  was  secured  for  the  new  institution,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kentucky  University,  and  in  September,  1859,  the  College  of  Arts 
was  opened,  under  the  presidency  of  Robert  Milligan,  in  the  town  of  Harrods- 
borg.    Various  obstacles  prevented  its  permanent  establishment  at  that  place. 

At  length  the  Trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  instituted  at  Lexington 
in  1798,  made  overtures  for  a  union  with  the  new  establishment,  and  after  va- 
rioQS  negotiations  it  was  decided  to  combine  these  two  foundations,  and  unite 
vith  them  the  third  foundation  derived  from  the  Congressional  grant.  A  bill 
permissive  of  this  arrangement  having  been  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
^enl  Assembly,  Kentucky  University  was  removed  to  Lexington,  the  grounds, 
^dings  and  endowment  of  Transylvania  University  were  formally  transferred 
te  it,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  made  one  of  its  de- 
Pvtments.  The  capital  of  the  entire  University  now  exceeded  $500,000, 
wl^h  was  soon  enlarged  by  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  Lexington,  to 
^  amount  of  $100,000  more.  Somewhat  later,  Mr.  Bowman  purchased  for 
^  permanent  site  of  the  University,  Ashland,  the  homestead  of  Henry  Clay, 
A&d  Woodland,  an  adjoining  estate  which  extends  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
The  entire  tract  contains  488  acres  of  land  of  much  beauty  and  fertility,  (cost 
|l40,00O,)  and  is  already  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

^e  Kentucky  University,  thus  reorganized,  consists  of  six  Departments  or 
^^gea,  namely :  1,  Of  the  Arts;  2,  Of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics ;  8,  Ofihe 
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Bible ;  4,  Of  Normal  Instruction ;  6,  Of  Law ;  and  6,  Of  Medicine.  An  Acad- 
emy or  Preparatory  School  is  also  maintained.  It  is  with  the  second  only  of 
these  departments  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

IGRICULTURiL  AND  HECHANIUl  COLLEGE. 

Ten  schools  or  sections  will  be  organized  in  this  College,  in  one  or  more  of 
which  the  student  may,  at  his  option,  be  enrolled.  In  order  to  graduate  in  any 
school,  he  must  remain  in  it  at  least  a  year,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. In  order  to  take  a  Bachelor^s  degree,  he  must  have  g^duated  in 
several  of  the  schools. 

COURSES  bP  INSTRUCTION. 
I.    SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term — ^Mental  Philosophy,  begun. 
Second  Term, — Mental  Philosophy,  completed. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term. — Moral  Philosophy. 
Second  Term. — Christian  Ethics. 

n.    SCHOOL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURR 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Fowler*s  English  Grammar ;  Klipstein's  Anglo^xon  Oranihiar 
and  Analecta  Auglo-Saxonaea ;  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ;  Exer- 
cises in  English  Composition  and  Elocution. 

Second  Jeriw.-^Fowler's  English  Grammar ;  Elipstein^s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica ;  *'  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels ; " 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ;  Euglish  Composition  and  Elocution. 

SOPHOMORB   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Blair*s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres ;  Essays,  Decla- 
mations, and  Debates. 

Second  Term. — Karnes*  Elements  of  Criticism ;  Chamber*s  English  Literature  ; 
Essays,  Declamations,  and  Debates. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term. — Chamber's  English  Literature  ;  Whately*s  Logic ;  Essays,  Dec- 
lamations, and  Logical  Disputations. 

Second  Term. — Chamber's  English  Literature;  Whately*s  Rhetoric;  Essays, 
Original  Declamations,  and  Logical  Disputatious. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Lectures  on  English  Literature ;  Readings  in  English  Literature, 
with  Critiques ;  Theses,  Original  Orations,  Disputations,  and  Exercises  in  Extem- 
poraneous Speaking. 

Secotid  Term, — Lectures  on  English  Literature ;  Readings  in  English  Litera- 
ture, with  Critiques;  Samson's  Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  with  Lectures; 
Theses,  Original  Orations,  Disputations,  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

n.    SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

First  Term, — ^Towne's  Algebra. 

Second  Term.— Da  vies'  Legendre's  Geometry,  Books  1, 11,  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

First  Term, — Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry,  Books  VII,  VHI,  IX;  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Measurement. 

Second  Term. — Loomis*  Surveying  and  Navigation;  Loomis'  Geometry. 
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Firil  T.rm. — D»vics"  Spherical  Trigonointlrj' ;  Snell's  Olmsted's  As  I  roiiomy, 

liefnnd  Term. — Asiropomj,  completed. 

IV.    SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTBT  AND  EIPEHIMENTAL  PniLOSOFHY. 

Finl  TVtm. — Blempntar.T  Chctnistrr  aut)  Plijsica;  loslruetioD  giron  bj  rluily 
Leclurw,  fully  illuetntcd  bj  eiperinienta,  apcr^imens,  Sx.,  and  impresseii  bj 
dail;  EiRmiiiadoiiB;  Applicatioiu  of  tliese  branches  of  sciuac<!. 

StanidTrrvi. — Lectnrea  od  ChemiBtry,  illuBtrjtod  by  cxperimi*nts,  conljoucd 
Wico  a  week;  Blcmcutarr  Phjiucn,  with  expcritHEiits,  three  tlaiee  a  week. 

Dining  th*  ^Fuion.— Eipcrimental  and  Applied  Chcm»lry  aud  Chemical 
Pbyncs:  &1V  L(-cIi>res  ■  week,  more  thorough  thao  during  the  Elemeatar; 
Counv,  4iid  illuatrited  to  tbe  greatest  poBsiblo  extent  by  eipeiimonta,  oiodeli, 
diBpr*■ll^  (pcciincna,  Ac.  The  nuiuccoua  applications  of  the  science  to  Agrieul- 
lurf,  the  An^  and  ManutaciureB,  are  specially  indicated,  and  the  Art  of  Test- 
ing in  geuernl  and  the  Detection  of  Foisoni  considered.  Organic  (Aemistry  is 
ili-eivtMil  duHti)!  the  latter  part  of  the  eonrae,  and  sneb  iDsIruclion  ^ren  In  the 
Chenibtry  of  Tvp'table  and  Animid  Phjaiolog)'  ai  the  alloted  time  allows. 

fractital  Chimuliy. — Prorisioo  will  be  made  for  iusiruction  in  Pnutical 
Chctnivtry,  including  the  Chemlatry  of  the  Soil,  as  soon  as  Kludents  are  buIB- 
dcnlly  prepared. 

Tt^-Boalu. — Yatnan's  New  Class  Book  of  Chcmlaty ;  Pownea'  fThenilslry  for 
Stadcnta;  Qoackonboa' Natural  Philosophy ;  Graham's  Elements  of  Cheniistry, 

T.    SCHOOL  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


dam;  Coltcciion  and  Preserration  of  Insects,  Birds  and  Mammals. 

SrratuI  TVrm.— Stmctural  and  Pliysiological  Botany,  embnicing  the  laws  of 
Pra^iagatlon,  llyilridliatioD,  Training,  Friuing,  Budding,  QralUug.  &c. 

Plril  Ttrm, — Human  Physiology  and  CompBrative  AiiBlomy  and  PliysloloRv. 
■vpedally  of  domestic  animabi;  the  making  of  lllustruliTc  Preparations;  Col- 
leeiion  of  Zoological  specimens. 

Btfmd  Ttrm. — Exotic  Botany,  including  the  Green -house,  the  Grapery,  and 
PHnciplM  of  TieatniKnt  \  Geology ;  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  ; 
SMrcTS  and  Materials  of  Mineral  wealth;  Building  Stones;  UJneral  Veins; 
ih«  LocaliOD  and  Working  of  Mines  and  Wells  for  Petroleum,  Sail,  Artesian 
WMcta,  Ik.  ;  Collection  of  Specimens. 

KrU  Tim- — Systematic  Zoology;  Collection  of  Specimens;  OutUues  of  His- 
torical and  Dynamical  Geology. 

StttmJ  Term. — Enloniology ;  Insects  Iqjoriotis  or  beneficial  to  Vegetation ; 
frtTKration  of  a  Thc^ 

VI.    SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY. 

JlM  TVnn.— Smith'*  Hlatory  of  Oraeoe;  Liddoll's  History  of  Rome;   Lco- 
Araad  nn».— Tbe  Bttidcyt'a  Oibboo  1  FoUtiul  Economy ;  Lectures. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

JFlrst  Term, — Student^s  History  of  France ;  Student^s  Hume ;  Lectures. 

Second  Term, — History  of  the  United  States ;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Vn.    SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

JDMIOB  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

German. — ^Ahn*s  New  Method ;  Adler^s  Reader.  French. — ^FasqueIIe*s  Gram- 
mar ;  Tclemaque.  Italian. — Cuore*s  Grammar ;  Foresti^s  Reader.  Spanish. — 
Scheie  De  Ycre^s  Grammar ;  Velasquez^s  Reader. 

Second  Term. 

German. — Ahu*s  Method;  Adler^s  Reader;  Schiller^s  Maid  of  Orleans. 
French. — FasqucUe's  Grammar  ;  Telemaque ;  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  Italian. — 
Cuore's  Grammar ;  Foresti's  Reader ;  Tasso.  Spanish, — Scheie  De  Yere's 
Grammar ;  Yalesque's  Reader ;  Don  Quijote. 

SEMIOB  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

German. — Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  William  Tell ;  Composition  and  Conver- 
sation in  German.  French. — Corinne ;  Racine ;  Composition  and  ConTersation 
in  French.    Italian. — ^Tasso ;  Goldoni.      Spanish. — ^Don  Quijote. 

Second  Term. 
German. — Goethe's  Jphigenia  and  Reineke  Fuch's ;  Lessing's  Minna  Yon  Barn- 
helm.    French. — Moliere's  Comedies  ;  Voltaire's  Tragedies.    Italian, — Dante. 
Spanish. — Calderon. 

Vni.    SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING. 

In  this  School  will  be  taught  Geometrical  and  Topographical  Drawing,  Tint- 
ing, Shading,  and  Lettering ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Lineal  PerspectiTc ;  Shades 
and  Shadows  ;  Practical  Astronomy ;  Road  Engineering ;  the  use  of  Engineer- 
ing Instruments ;  Leveling ;  Architectural  Drawiug ,  Geology  of  Mining  Dis- 
tricts; Metallurgy;  Mining  Engineering;  Construction  of  Furnaces ;  Determi- 
nation ;  Mineralogy ;  and  History  of  Mining  Operations. 

IX.    SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

In  this  School  will  be  taught  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Landscape 
Gardening. 

X.    SCHOOL  OF  MILITARY  TACTICS. 

The  Course  will  comprise  Practical  and  Theoretical  Instruction  in  the  Tactics 
of  the  different  Arms,  Military  Discipline,  including  the  Duties  of  Guards,  Sen- 
tinels, &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  Tactics  and  Regulations  prescribed  for  the 
United  States  Army. 

STATE   STC  DENTS. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  establishing  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  as  one  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University, 
each  Representative  district  in  the  State  is. entitled  to  send  to  the  College  three 
properly  prepared  students,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  for  each  member  the 
district  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  General  Assembly.  Said  students  also  have  the 
right  to  receive,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  given 
in  any  College  of  the  University,  except  the  Colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine. 
To  enjoy  these  privileges,  young  men  must  be  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  the  several  districts,  and  be  properly  vouched  for  by  their 
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certifleato.  And  it  U  most  enrneatly  recommenilcii  to  tho  junticFs  to  seleut  a 
Bo*rd  of  Teachers  in  ench  district  for  tb<>  oiaminatiOD  of  rtpplii^inlB,  and  to 
iiutitute  a  »T9tem  of  coiDpclitiro  examioktioiiB,  giving  all,  even  llie  Immlik'st 
jonlh,  A  chance  for  tills  State  honor.  It  is  expected  that  the  Stutu  studuats 
will  be  selected  and  Eeal  to  the  Colluge  >tith  the  settled  pur;)usc  uu  their  part 
of  completing  the  whole  course  of  studies  proscribed. 

It  is  Tcr^  important  that  students  be  presDOt  at  the  beginning  of  the  seiaion, 
OD  the  first  Monduj  iu  October.  Tbcj  mav  experience  great  dlliicultj  iu  so- 
curing  rooms  and  in  arranging  their  course  of  study,  If  their  atteodiince  should 
tie  dehijed  for  anj  length  of  time. 


The  act  of  Congress  granting  Ihn  land  scrip  requires  any  Agricultural  College 
receiiing  the  benefit  of  the  grant,  to  give  inatructlon  in  oiilitury  tactics.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ibis  act,  regular  instnicl.ion  is  given  to  the 
FEndcDtH  of  thla  College,  at  stated  times,  ia  tbe  Infantry  Drill,  and  Miiilsry  Dis- 
ciplind  and  Police,  in  accordance  with  tbe  rugalatious  prcHcribcU  for  the  United 
States  army. 

^e  Faculty  may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  exempt  any  student  from  Drill. 

A  uniform  of  cadet  grey  cloth,  such  as  ia  usually  worn  at  the  military  schools 
in  the  couDHy,  Is  required,  and  uau  be  obtaiueil  by  students  on  their  arriva]  at 
the  College,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary  suit. 


For  productive,  as  well  as  educational  purposes,  tbe  Estate  is  dirided  into  two 
departments— 1.  Tho  Firm,  including  the  Vegetable  Garden ;  2.  Tho  Ornamen- 
tal and  Eiperimcnlal  Grounds  and  Gardens,  which  include  the  "  Woodlands  " 
and  the  acljoiuiug  Plati. 

The  Farm  ia  under  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent  who  is  a  practical  farmer. 
He  will  have  the  oversight  of  all  the  praclical  details  of  tlie  Field,  and  will 
gin  thorough  luetruotiou  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Tbe  Ornamental  and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Gardens,  including  (ho  orrh- 
•t^  viDeyardti,  nurseries,  etc.,  are  under  tho  charge  of  a  competent  Horticul- 
lurial,  who  will  give  thorougb  practical  instruction  in  his  depLirlnient. 

In  these  [wo  departments  studeuta  will  learn  to  apply,  by  their  own  labor,  the 
tci«Biw  that  ibcy  acquire  m  (ho  HaUs. 


AH  Itadents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Uecbanical  College,  except  such  as  may 
be  exempted  on  account  o(  actual  physical  disability,  will  be  reiguired  to  spend 
ft  portioo  of  their  time  in  active  labor  on  the  Estate,  or  at  such  of  the  Ucchan- 
itai  Arts  as  Tuay  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  same.  For  this  purpose 
Ibcy  sball  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

Tb*  flrn  claas  shall  he  cornpoaod  of  those  students  who  may  desire  "  to  bus- 
Uln  thentwlvns,  hi  whole  or  in  part,  by  their  labor,  while  acquiiiiig  tbelr  eduea- 
^m."  Theae  shall  be  required  to  lalior  not  less  than  four  couaucatlve  bours 
t  day,  for  six  days  in  tlie  week,  on  the  Farm,  for  which  tbey  sbnil  rcovive  from 
Bv«  to  ten  centa  an  hour.  During  the  hours  of  tabor,  tbey  shall  be  under  tlio 
•idualvo  control  of  tho  Superintcodent  of  tho  Farm.  This  clrus  of  students 
■faaQ  bfi  diridcd  into  two  sections.  Tho  Srst  section  shall  labor  four  hours  In 
Iba  fotvnoon ;  the  second  section  shall  labor  Ibur  bourn  in  the  afternoon. 
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All  Other  students  shall  constitnte  the  second  class.  They  shall  he  required 
to  labor,  without  compensation,  not  less  than  two  hours  a  day,  for  fiye  days  in 
the. week,  in  the  Ornamental  and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Gardens,  for  the 
purpose  of  physical  exercise  and  practical  instruction.  During  the  hours  of 
labor  this  class  of  students  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Grounds  and  Gardens,  and  shall  be  arranged  into  as  many 
sections,  and  shall  labor  at  such  hours,  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  proper. 

During  the  winter  months,  active  labor  may  be  suspended,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  Faculty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendents: 

DORMITORIES. 

All  rooms  upon  the  Estate,  which  arc  set  apart  as  dormitories,  are  reserved 
for  State  students.  Those  upon  **  Ashland  **  will  be  assigned  to  students  of 
the  first  class  under  the  labor  system.  Those  at  **  Woodlands  ^  will  be  assigned 
to  students  of  the  second  class,  under  that  system. 

FACULTY. 

The  special  Faculty  consists  of  Prof.  John  A.  Williams,  Presiding  officer,  and 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  following  Professors : 

Henrt  H.  White,  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Rohkrt  Peter,  in  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 
James  K.  Patterson,  in  Latin,  Political  Economy  and  History. 
Alexander  Winciiell,  in  Geology  and  Natural  History. 
Joseph  D.  Pickett,  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 
William  E.  Arnold,  in  Military  Tactics. 
Six  Instructors,  a  Farm  Superintendent,  and  two  Stewards,  are  also  employed. 

number  of  students. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  session  of  1866-7,  was  190. 

libraries,  museums,  and  apparatus. 

Libraries. ^Thcre  are  Law,  Medical  and  Miscellaneous  Libraries  belonging 
to  the  University,  which  comprise  about  16,000  volumes,  open  to  all  students.   * 

Museums. — The  University  Museums  contain  many  valuable  collections  illus- 
trative of  the  various  departments  of  Natural  History  and  the  Sciences.  The 
Anatomical  Museum,  is  very  large,  and  was  secured  originally  at  great  cost. 

Apparatus. — ^Thero  is  a  large  collection  of  valuable  Chemical,  Philosophical, 
and  Astronomical  Apparatus,  besides  a  good  Laboratory  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, ample  for  the  present  purposes  of  illustration  and  instruction. 

tuition. 

Three  hundred  State  students  may  be  received  gratuitously ;  all  others  pay 
$30  per  session  of  nine  mouths. 

REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Regent,  (John  B.  Bowman,)  dated  June  26,  1867,  is  printed 
with  the  Catalogue  of  the  University  for  1867.    Lexington,  8vo.,  104  pp 


ClUtOEinA  AOMCDITIHiAl,  Mnwe  AKD  HECBAmCil 

ACTS  COLLEGE. 


Bt  ui  «ot  of  the  Lo^latnre  pu^pd  in  I8S^  ttie  C&liforala  share  in  tlie  Kn- 
tioiuJ  gnnl  imfl  directed  to  Ibe  eslabtUbtneiit  of  a  uew  inElitutioD,  (Ibe  Eite  of 
which  Is  Mill  Modelpriuiued,)  to  bg  knonn  an  the  Agricultural,  Uiniug  and 
M«otuuii<«I  Arl«  College. 

Prom  nnonieial  aourcea,  wo  team  that  the  TrustceB  of  the  "  College  ol  Cnli- 
fotals,'  raubllnlierlHlOakliiDd,  (auroBS  the  bajTroni  San  Francisco,)  hnieoSiir«d 
to  tha  Tnuteea  of  tho  "  Agricultural,  Uining  and  MEchBuienl  Arts  College,"  a 
tite  of  land,  KUll  udftpled  lo  the  proposed  Institution,  provided  that  it  Bbiill  be 
looati'il  Ihnrv ;  and  in  additlou  Ihej  haro  ofKired  to  give  ap  tbeir  own  charter, 
Mid  p«M  over  to  the  Slate,  their  buildingtt,  collectioaa,  and  all  othur  properij, 
provided  llut  on  tills  foundation  and  at  thia  place  the  Stale  iball  found  the 
"  Cnlvcraitj  of  Cnlifomia,"  beaioaiing  upon  it  the  National  scientific  school 
grant,  the  College  of  California  propcrtj,  and  the  Stale  University  land-gmnt. 
If  ihia  plan  con  be  succesafully  carried  ont,  the  prospects  of  higher  education 
in  Oalifornia  vill  be  luost  encouraging. 

The  National  grant  for  industrial  education  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  6(tj 
ibocuuiil  acres  of  loud.  Previouslj,  (by  an  act  approved  March  8,  1853,)  Con- 
gnoB  had  gratited  to  Califomia,  Bevontj-two  sections,  or  fortjr-six  thoasatid  BDd 
eighty  acres  of  Innd  for  Iho  use  of  a  "Seminar]'  of  Learning,"  (he  proceeds 
of  which  arc  known  as  the  "  Seminary  fuod."  The  valuation  of  the  Oakland 
property  is  nnknown  to  us. 

In  I8M,  Prof.  J.  D.  Wbitnej,  the  Stnte  Geologist,  John  Swett,  Superintend- 
ent of  Pabllc  Instntctlon,  and  J.  K.  Houghton,  Surveyor  General,  a  Board  of 
Conunlasionera  espcciallj  designated  for  this  purpose  bj  the  Legislature,  pre- 
•etit«d  a  report  to  His  Excellency  F.  F.  Low.  Governor  of  the  State,  od  the  es- 
Uhtisbment  of  a  State  Univerdty.  In  this  document,  wbicb  ii  attributed  to  the 
ptn  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the  concentration  of  the  Industrial  School  Und- 
gr«sl  and  the  Seminary  fund,  in  one  institution,  was  forcibly  advocated,  and 
(he  hnporlancc  of  organiziDg  at  first  a  school  of  Practical  Svieuce,  was  clearly 
Mt  forth.    The  following  proposiciooa  were  laid  down : 

"Wr«( — That  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Congressional  Acts  granting  lards  to 
the  State,  and  nothing  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  itself,  which  particularly 
deJItiM  the  character  of  the  proposed  institution,  and  that  therefore  the  Legis- 
lature ii  free  to  act  In  the  matter  within  very  wide  limits. 

Sieettd — That  the  interests  of  the  State  require  the  consolidation  of  tbc  pro- 
ceeds of  the  gmott  of  Uad  for  a  University  and  for  on  Agricultural  and  Mc- 
chaslcal  School,  so  that  both  these  shall  be  parts  of  one  institution. 

TXari— That  It  is  not  advisable,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  organize  a  CoUe- 
^ta  Department  In  connection  with  the  proposed  in 
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Foyrth — ^That  the  institution  required  by  the  State,  and  which  will  be  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  a  School  of  Practical 
Science,  or  a  Polytechnic  School,  meaning  thereby  an  institution  where  the  ele> 
ments  of  the  Exact  and  Natural  Sciences  will  be  taught,  and  their  practical 
application  to  the  wants  of  CTeryday'life,  as  to  mecbanios,  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, and  agriculture. 

Fifth — ^That  the  collections  of  the  State  Oeological  Surrey  should  be  erent- 
ually  made  over  to  the  State  University  or  Polytechnic  School,  or  this  institution, 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  whateTer  its  name  may  be ;  that  the  interests  of  the  State  de- 
mand that  these  collections  should  be  placed  in  a  fire-proof  building,  which  maj 
be  called  the  "  State  Museum,"  where  they  will  be  accessible  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  general  public ;  and  that  for 
that  purpose  a  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  select  a  suitable  location,  and  erect  a  building,  from  funds  to  be  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury  and  other  sources,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  and 
that  this  Board  should  also  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  plan  for  organixing 
and  setting  in  motion  a  State  Polytechnic  School     *    •    * 

"  The  following  reasons  have  led  to  the  recommendation  of  San  Francisco  as 
the  point  where  the  proposed  University  should  be  established. 

First — It  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  probably  now  over  one  hundred  thousand — a  number  at  least  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  city  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
concentration  of  population  at  San  Francisco  is  still  going  on,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  this  city  has  natural  advantages  which 
no  other  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  show.  It  is  and  must  remain  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
and  however  great  the  fluctuations  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  California 
may  be,  the  march  of  this  city  will  be  onward,  since  the  whole  region  from 
Mexico  to  British  Columbia  contributes  to  its  support 

Second — It  is  the  most  central  point  of  the  State.  One-third,  at  least,  and 
probably  as  many  as  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  State  lives  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  By  its  sjrstem  of  nver  and  bay 
steamers,  it  connects  together  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central  California;  it  is 
the  point  where  all  persons  coming  from  abroad  by  sea  must  land,  and  from 
which  radiate  lines  of  communication  in  all  directions  towards  the  interior.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  State  visit  San  Francisco  than 
any  other  point.     But : 

Third— It  is  by  far,  and  out  of  all  proportion,  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  State. 
One-third  of  the  taxes  which  support  the  State  (jk>vemment  is  collected  at  San 
Francisco,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues,  as  there  is  cviiy  reason 
to  believe  it  will,  this  city  will  soon  be  paying  one-half  the  expenses  of  the 
State. 

Fourth — The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  equable,  bracing,  and  healthy,  ancf 
is  better  fitted  for  sustained  study  and  vigorous  intellectual  effort  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  State." 


MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICCLTUEE 

AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 
OROKO. 


BISTORT. 

Mains  was  entitled  to  210,000  acres  in  scrip.  Having  accepted  the  grant, 
the  Legislature  established  (Feb.  25,  1866)  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  leaving  the  site  to  be  determined  by  the  Trustees.  In 
1866,  193,600  acres  of  scrip  had  been  sold  at  a  little  more  than  fifty -three  cents 
per  acre.  Thus  the  sum  of  $102,769  was  realized,  which  was  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  amounting  to  |104,500.  This  sum  will  be  increased  by 
the  sale  of  the  remaining  16,^^20  acres. 

Sixteen  Trustees  were  originally  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  one  from  each 
county,  and  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  made  the  first  President  of  the  Board. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  A.  P.  Dillingham.  In  January,  1867,  the  Trust- 
ees voted  to  request  the  Legislature  to  reduce  this  number  to  five  or  seven. 

In  January,  1866,  the  Trustees  determined  to  establish  the  College  in  the 
town  of  Orono,  upon  land  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  towns  of  Orono 
and  Oldtown.  The  place  selected  is  on  the  White  and  Goddard  farms,  a  large 
and  valuable  estate  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  ^res,  possessing  high 
natural  productiveness,  sufficient  diversity  of  soil  for  the  various  experimental 
porposes  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  having  a  fine  frontage  on  the  Penobscot 
river,  while  the  rear  of  the  farm  is  rich  in  an  extensive  tract  of  forest 

The  site  of  the  College  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  State  to  a  mind 
that  appreciates  natural  beauty.  It  is  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Orono  with 
its  churches,  schools,  stores,  bank  and  vast  water-power  which  furnishes  a  basis 
for  manufacturing  industry  of  various  forms,  and  will  be  made  tributary,  no 
doubt,  to  the  growth  and  success  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  College. 
Seven  miles  from  Orono  is  the  city  of  Bangor,  already  noted  for  its  ship- 
buOding  interest  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  its  interior  trade  and  extensive 
lumbering  operations. 

When  the  department  of  marine  architecture  in  the  College  shall  have  been 
established,  the  Bangor  ship-yards  will  furnish  the  students  with  practical  illus- 
trations in  every  branch  of  the  business. 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  a  site,  the  Trustees  have  received  from  the  citizens 
of  Bangor,  the  sum  of  $14,000  in  cash.  Phineas  Barnes  of  Portland,  has  been 
chosen  President  of  the  College,  but  for  want  of  a  building  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  organizing  the  institution. 

A  Report  on  the  steps  thus  far  taken  to  organize  the  College,  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  in  1867,  and  printed.  (Augusta,  24  pp.,  8  vo.)  As  apart 
of  this  document,  the  written  suggestions  of  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect of  New  York,  are  given  in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  and 
the  construction  of  the  building. 


HODE  ISLAND. 
SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

PROVIDENCE. 


BISTORT. 

Thb  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleob  in  Rhode  Island,  provided 
for  by  the  National  land-grant  of  1862,  constitutes  the  Scientific  Department  of 
Brown  University,  which  corporation  has  stipulated  to  provide  a  €k>Uege  or 
Department  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  nnd  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Rhode  Island  received  scrip  for  120,000  acres  of  land,  which  was  very 
promptly  accepted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  January  session  in  186B.  The  scrip 
was  sold  in  1866  for  |50,000,  (payable  in  five  unequal  installments  between  Au- 
gust, 1866,  and  August,  1870,)  which  is  at  the  rate  of  forty -one  and  two-thirds 
cents  per  acre.  At  the  date  of  the  fourth  annual  report  in  reference  to  this 
fund,  dated  Feb.  12,  1867,  $1,000  had  been  realized  and  invested  in  an  U.  8. 
five-twenty  bond,  bearing  interest  in  gold  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
fund  was  appropriated  to  a  scientific  department  in  Brown  University,  at  Prov- 
idence. Until  a  much  larger  sum  is  received,  no  report  can  be  made  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  i«comc  is  employed.  Four  brief  annual  reports,  thirteen 
pages  in  all,  have  been  printed,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  The  second  of  these  rehearses  the  difficnlUes 
which  were  encountered  in  an  effort  to  locate  for  the  College  the  National  grant 
within  the  limit  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Since  the  above  brief  statement  was  in  type  we  have  received  the  "  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  to  Governor  Bumside, 
for  the  year  1867,"  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

The  income  from  the  fund  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  to  educate  students 
nnder  the  arrangements  between  the  State  and  the  University,  by  or  before  the 
next  collegiate  year,  Sept.  2d,  1868. 

By  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  constituted  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  present  to  the  Governor  atid  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  January  session  in  each  year,  the  names  of  worthy 
young  men  from  the  several  towns  as  candidates  to  be  educated  as  State  benefi- 
ciaries in  Brown  University,  under  the  Agricultural  College  Act,  and  from  that 
class  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the  means  of  providing  them- 
selves with  the  like  benefits. 

From  the  candidates  so  nominated,  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  President  of  the  University,  are  to  select,  on  or  before  Commencement  Day, 
(the  first  Wednesday  in  September,)  of  each  year,  the  scholars  to  be  educatedl 

The  department  in  the  University  to  teach  the  branches  of  learning  required 
by  the  Agricultural  College  act,  has  been  organized,  and  the  course  of  studies 
has  been  so  liberally  arranged  as  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical education  for  the  present  day ;  besides  which  all  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  University  arc  thrown  open  free  to  the  students  in  the  Agricultural 
department 
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,    EILEV   COUNTr. 


TBI  Eiiiua  State  AoRicuLTrKAi.  Collkoe  wss  cstabUahcd  Fcbruir;  IS, 
18fl3,  oa  Aie  biiG'if  oF  the  National  laad-praut,  iind  went  inlo  operation  In 
September  rolloning. 

Tbe  amount  of  Und  npproprUted  tg  Kuwu,  wbb  IiD.OOO  acroa,  vbirb  was 
located  in  llie  Stale  bf  a  fOii]niiKi<iun  vbo  visitcit  and  iuspectcd  eacli  quurlcr 
Bcction.  Tbe  land  tbut  located  is  offvrad  for  rale  at  prices  ranging  rroni  SS.UD 
to  pi.aci  per  acre,  Ihe  agent  In  charge  being  Hon.  I.  T.  Goodnoir,  Utu  Superin- 
teddeat  ol'  Public  InHirurtiaa,  It  la  expected  that  these  Und^  will  jieid  an  en- 
dowment of  5110,000  doibir'.  Until  Uiu  fund  arising  from  Ibe  sale  of  llivae 
ioDdi  reachc*  the  amount  of  8130,i>0il,  the  LegiEhiture  agrees  to  advance  on 
.0  pay  tbe  ciareiii  cxponses  of  the  ir 


Tbe  Truatcen  consist  of  the  Oavcrnor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  (he  Supcrin- 
Icndent  of  Public  InatrncCioti,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  aino  other 
pcTMua  aplwiuled  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  as  follows,  (tStil-S,) : 

Gov.  S.  J.  CKiirroRO,  President  of  tbe  Board;  Hon.  R.  A.  Bjrkeb,  Tice 
Pntident;  Foil.  T.  H,  Baker,  Sei-retarj;  Judge  Jonii  Pipheh,  Treasurer; 
Rev.  P.  MuVicAB,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction ;  r.ev.  J,  L.  Rkasib,  Rev.  E.  Gali, 
BeT.  B.  CoKnLET,  Kct.  D.  EARBiABt,  Judge  L.  I>.  Bailet,  Hon.  S.  D.  Hous- 
ns.  Hon.  I.  T.  Ooodmow  ;  Rev.  J.  Denieos,  President  of  the  College. 


Tbe  College  is  located  in  the  Eanaaa  valley,  near  Uitnhattan,  RItcj  County. 
It  i*  about  115  miles  west  of  Leavenworlb,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Wjandoltc  at  the  mouth  of  the  KaoaaB  river.  Its  distance  west  from  Lnwrencc 
ii  80  Biles,  and  from  Topeka  about  SI),  and  it  is  IB  miles  northeast  from  Ft. 
Bilejp.  It  Blaiids  oa  a  beantilul  eminence  back  of  the  town,  ruaning  northwest 
Froni  the  base  of  the  building,  but  especial]  j  from  its  lop,  is  a 
E  view  seldom  surpassed  for  beauty  and  loveliucBS.  The  beholder, 
bdng  tbe  west,  will  see  the  valley  of  the  Wild  Cat  Creeli,  running  up  to  the 
BMtbweal  some  IS  miles  and  skirted  with  undulating  btuB^.  Faciog  the  east, 
di«  Mene  that  opens  to  view,  is  made  up  of  the  thriving  (own  of  Manhattan, 
qmad  out  at  the  Junction  gf  the  Big  Blue  and  the  KaoMS  rivers,  and  (he  val- 
ley of  tbe  Kaoans  extending  far  on  below  with  lis  majestic  bluK  and  intervening 
orccki.  The  deld  of  view  at  the  left  takes  Id  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Btw,  but  Ihe  fonqpieuons  fi^nre  in  front  is  Blue  Hont,  the  parent  of  the  bioifs 
that  line  the  volleys  of  the  Big  Blue,  and  the  Inst  onu  the  river  passes  ere  it 
nnlta  with  the  Kanao*  A  siniighl  edge,  wxly  miles  long.  wUh  one  end  laid 
on  lb«  top  of  tliis  cooR-sba|wd  bluff  and  the  athcc  end  on  the  lop  of  the  bluff 
naaily  oppouto  UatysvUla  in  Harshall  County,  would  be  touched  by  a  series 
(801) 
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of  similar  blufis  running  the  whole  distance,  the  most  of  which  are  tnmcated, 
though  on  a  few  the  tops  still  remain. 

Manhattan  is  very  easy  of  access  by  railroad  and  otherwise.  The  Depot  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Way  K  D.  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Institution. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  the  Departments  except  Instrumental  Music.  Ladies 
share  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  equally  with  gentlemen.  A  contingent 
fee  of  three  dollars  a  term,  or  nine  dollars  a  year,  is  charged  to  meet  expense 
of  fuel,  lights,  sweeping,  &c.  In  Music,  for  instruction  on  the  Melodeon,  $8 
per  term ;  on  Piano,  $10  per  term.  For  use  of  Melodeon,  $1 ;  for  use  of  Piano, 
$2.    For  use  of  Library,  50  cents  per  term. 

LODQIKO  AND  BOARD. 

Board  at  the  Boarding  House,  (a  new,  ample,  and  well  furnished  stone 
building,  in  charge  of  Col.  F.  Campbell,)  is  furnished  at  $4  per  week,  with  an 
additional  charge  of  $5  per  term  for  fuel  and  lights.  Washing  done  at  reason- 
able  rates.    A  portion  of  the  students  board  themselves  at  less  expense. 

TERMS   OF   ADMISSIOK. 

1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen  Gass  are  required  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  English  Grammar,  Ancieut  and  Modern  Geography, 
including  outlines  of  History  and  English  Composition. 

2.  Harkness^  Introductory  Latin,  his  Latin  Grammar,  his  Latin  Reader  and 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Csesar,  Sallust,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  six  Books  of 
VirgU's  JCneid. 

8.  In  Greek,  Harkness'  1st  Book  in  Greek,  with  Fables,  Anecdotes  and  My- 
thology, Hadley*s  Greek  Grammar,  and  Zenophon's  Anabasis. 

4.  Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written,  Robinson^s  Elementary  Algebra  entire, 
and  four  Books  of  Robinson's  Geometry. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  course  will  not  be  examined  in 
Greek,  nor  the  Latin  Authors  after  Sallust,  but  in  all  the  other  studies. 
Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  all  the  preceding  studies 
pursued  by  the  classes  they  enter,  or  their  equivalent. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  Academic,  or  Preparatory  Department,  should  be 
prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  and  the  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Spelling,  and 
Reading. 

COURSES  OP  STXJPT. 

Seven  courses  of  study  are  announced  on  the  programme,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  "  Classical,"  and  the  "  Preparatory,"  are  the  more  thoroughly 
carried  out.     The  series  announced  is  as  follows : 

Classical  Course. 

aoricultural  and  scientific  course. 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
Mechanic  Arts  and  Civil  Engineering 
Academic  and  Preparatory  Course. 
Commercial  and  Mercantile  Course. 
lioRMAL  Course. 
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Pint  Ttrm. — Soils  in  Iheir  roUlion  lo  Vegetation,  Wnlor,  Atmospbere,  and 
*L>M  in  Ibeir  retalion  lo  vegetable  products.  Recitittiona,  Lucturea,  and  Field 
Practice  on  the  Farm.     UoivecsLtj  Algebra,  and  Uodem  Hiatorj. 

itcoud  Ttmt. — Subsoil  Plowing,  TTIlnge,  DrMniog,  and  Fertilizere.  Cniror- 
sitj  Algvbra,  Natural  Pbitomplif,  (Welle,  with  Leuturee.) 

HiirdTrrm. — BolniiT.fOraj'B.)  Zoologj,  (Aguaaiii.)  Meteorologjf,  (BroclteUby, 
with  LectinvH.)  Bmaiiiunl  Lectures,  ExuursiouH,  and  Field  Iniitructioa.  Geom- 
etry, (RobiD90u's.) 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Fint  Ttrm. — Structure  and  Fh;aiolog;i  of  Plants ;  BuildingB ;  Fall  Crops  and 
DWofFann;  UacUuery,  and  beat  Farm  Implements;  Pre»erTation  of  Seeds  ; 
BociUtiona.  Lectures,  aud  Held  Instruction.  Geometrj,  (Robinson's.)  Logic, 
(CoK«e'*.) 

Stamd  Ttrm. — Philosophj'  and  care  of  Domestic  Animala ;  Diseaaes  of  Cat- 
tl«  wul  Huraes ;  Fropagation  and  Culture  of  Foreat  Trees  Bdaptfd  to  Uedgea, 
aod  llipir  I'alt^vatioD  ;  Recitatiooa,  and  Lectarea.  Trigoaomctry,  (Robiuson's.) 
Iiogic,  (Coppee'a.) 

Third  TVrm. — Borticulturc,  aod  Kitchen  Gardening ;  Propagaljon  and  Train- 
ing of  Fruit  Trees.  Vines,  (espcciaJl;  the  Qrapc,)  Small  Fniiu,  Vegetables, 
Orafting;  Recitations,  and  Lectures;  Surrcjiug,  and  Engineering. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Piril  ?Vnii.— The  Staple  Grains,  Forage,  Root  and  Fibre  Crops  of  the  North- 
mi  and  Middle  Statea,  with  their  varieties,  and  soils  udapted  to  them ;  Insuctfl 
Injoriods  to  vegi^lation -,  Origin  aud   Natural   Hlstor;  of   Domestic   Animals. 
C«nic  SMtions,  (Robiuson's.)    Uenlal  Philosophj,  (HaTen's.) 

Saroiut  Tirm. — Raising  and  care  of  Domestic  Animals;  CharacteriHtica  and 
JUapUlioik  of  Breeits;  Cattle  for  Beef.  Draft,  and  Dair;F ;  Horses;  Sheep; 
8«ia*  1  Pasturing.  Soiling,  and  Stall  Feeding ;  Agricultural  Botanj  ;  Description 
of  W«od«aniI  noxious  Plants;  Farm  Book-keeping.  Chemiatrj,  (Wells',  with 
Iceinrca.)     Phyiiolog;,  (Hitchcock'a.) 

TUrd  ?W«,— Hiwory  of  Agriculture  and  Htetches  of  Hiiabaodrj  in  foreign 
bods.  Adsp'jition  of  Farming  to  Soil,  Climate,  Market,  and  other  natural  and 
WOBomical  conditions.  Systems  of  Fnrmlog;  Stock;  ^hcep;  Groin,  and 
nitxed  Dimitng.  Qpologj,  (Dana's.)  Uoral  FlilloMphj,  (Haven's.)  Political 
EeoDomr,  (A.  Walfcer'ji.) 

Agiicultunl.  Zoological.  Botanical  and  OcoTogical  Excursion^  during  the 
Ytll  and  Spring  terms  of  the  second  and  third  year,  will  be  conducted  under 
the  gnldance  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  the  Professor  of  Nalurjil  Science,  and  are 
iuended  to  bo  thnronglilir  pnctical  in  their  character, 

Dailf  and  weekly  exercises  in  Muaic,  Calisthenics,  Compoaitlon  aud  general 
BiBiling,  tliv  same  each  jear  a^  in  tho  Classical  Course. 


FRESUMEN  TEAK. 

P\rtt  Ttm. — Liry,  (Kcightly's  Histor;  of  Rome.)    Latin  Pro^o  Composition, 

tJdkirnaty   Algebra,  (Kobinioa's.)    Herodotus,  (Johnson's.)     Modern  History, 

(L(^) 

Sataad  Ttrm. — Orid.     Unircrdlj  Algebm,  (Robinson's.)     Homer's  Hiad,  and 

h  Prwe  Composition,  (Anthon's.)    Natural  Pliilosophy,  (Wells'.) 

I  nniL — Honuv.  (Anthon's.)    Homer's  Iliad.     Eelghtlj's  Bistorr  of 
Ogameti;,  (Robiosoo't.)    Botanj,  (Graj's.) 
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Daily  exercises  each  term  in  Vocal  Elements,  Music  and  Calisthenics,  and 
weekly  exercises  in  Elocution  and  Comporition. 
Bead  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

SOPHOMOBE  TEAB. 

JFirtt  Term, — Cicero  de  Officis  de  Senectnte,  (Anthon.)  .^schines  de  Corona, 
(Felton's  Lectures.)  Geometry,  (Bobinson's.)  Bhetoric,  with  Lectures  and 
criticisms  of  English  Authors  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Second  Terrn. — Tacitus  Germania.  Thucydides,  and  Greek  Composition. 
IVigonometry,  (Bobinson's.)    Logic,  (Coppee's.) 

Third  Term. — ^Tacitus  Agricola.  Greek  Trapjedies,  (Woolsey.)  Surveying, 
(Bobinson's.)    Engineering,  (BobinsonV)     Zoology,  (Agassiz.) 

Daily  exercises  each  Term,  in  Music  and  Calisthenics,  and  weekly  exerdses 
in  original  Declamation,  and  Composition. 

Bead  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  McCauley's  History  of  England  D*Aa- 
bigne's  History  of  the  Beformation,  and  Motley's  Dutch  Bepublic. 

JUNIOB  YEAR 

First  Term. — ^Tacitus'  Histories.  Greek  Tragedies,  (Woolsey.)  Conic  Sec- 
tions, (Bobinson's.)  Mental  Philosophy,  CHayen's.^  Meteorology,  (Brocklesby's, 
with  Lectures.) 

Second  Term. — Plato;  Analytical  Geometry  ;  Chemistry.  PhyMology,  (Hitch- 
cock's, with  Lectures.) 

Third  Term. — Moral  Philosophy,  (Haven's.)  Calculus,  (Bobinson's.^  Chem- 
istry, (Wells',  with  Lectures. J    Acoustics,  and  Optics. 

Provision  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  instruction  in  the  German, 
French  and  Spanish  Languages. 

Daily  and  weekly  exercises  in  Elocution,  Declamation  and  Composition,  the 
same  as  the  previous  year. 

Bead  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  Thier's  French  Bcvolution,  and  Hal- 
lam's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

SENIOB  YEAB. 

First  Term. — Political  Economy,  (A.  Walker's.)  Astronomy,  (Bobinson's.) 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  (Dana's,  with  Lectures.)  Philology,  (Fowler's  English 
Language,  D wight  and  Marsh's  Lectures.) 

Second  Term. — Constitutional  Law.  Mechanics.  English  Literature,  (Hal- 
lam.)     Butler's  Analogy. 

TTiird  Term. — International  Law,  (Woolsey.)  Evidences  Christianity,  (Palcy 
and  Hopkins.) 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  Faculty  consists  of — 
Bev.  Joseph  Denison,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

Science  and  the  Greek  Language. 
B.  F.  Mudob,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Higher  Mathematics. 
Bev.  J.  H.  Lee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
J.  Everts  Platt,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Vocal  Music. 
Mrs.  Laura  C.  Lee,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music. 
J.  Evbrts  Platt,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 
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PREUlflNART  MOYSlfElfTS. 

IixmoiB  daiiDfl  to  have  been  tiie  earliest  State  to  make  a  combined  and  per- 
sistent effort  for  the  appropriation  of  National  lands  to  encourage  industrial 
education.  These  efforts  are  succinctly  described  by  Hon.  John  Brooks,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  InstrucUon,  in  his  report  dated  January  1,  1865  : 

**  To  niinots  belongs  the  high  honor  of  inaugurating  this  beneficent  social  en- 
terprise, and  of  making  the  first  organized  movement  toward  the  melioration 
of  the  producing  classes,  by  proposing  means  for  the  specific  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  toiling  masses  of  the  nation.  The  earliest  published  records  of 
organized  effort  for  purposes  of  industrial  elevation  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  is  now  known,  are  those  of  the  convention  of  1851,  which  was  held  in  the 
town  of  Granville,  in  Putnam  county  in  this  State,  the  declared  object  of  which 
convention  was,  to  take  into  consideration  such  means  as  might  be  deemed  most 
expedient  to  ftnrther  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  particu- 
larly to  take  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  University. 
During  the  session  of  this  convention,  the  following  resolutions,  among  others, 
were  passed : 

Jiesolvedy  lliat  as  the  representation  of  the  induRtrial  classes,  including  all 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  artisans,  mechanics,  and  merchants,  we  desire  the  same 
advantages  and  privileges  for  ourselves,  our  fellows,  and  our  posterity,  in  each 
of  our  several  pursuits  and  callings,  as  our  professional  brethren  enjoy  in  theirs; 
and  we  admit  that  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  do  not  also  enjoy  them. 

Retolvedy  That  we  take  immediate  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
verrity  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  expressly  to  meet  the  felt  wants  of  each  and  all 
the  industrial  classes  of  our  State. 

A  second  convention,  to  advance  the  cherished  object  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, was  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  the  month  of  June,  1852. 
-Daring  this  session,  the  convention  ordered  that  a  memorial  be  presented  from 
^hat  body  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  next  session,  declaring  the 
<^Dbject  of  the  organization,  and  praying  for  the  use  of  the  College  and  Seminary 
^fvnd  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  University  *  for  the  benefit  of  the 
at   industrial  classes  and  interests  of  the  State.'    In  that  memorial,  the 
'Qvention  expresses  its  desire  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for  the  consum- 
tion  of  the  object  reeommendcd,  and  proposes  *  to  appeal  to  Congress,  in 
'^junction  with  eminent  citizens  and  statesmen  in  other  States,  who  have 
^pressed  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  us,  for  an  appropriation  of  public 
for  each  State  in  the  Union^  for  the  appropriate  endowment  of  a  Univer- 
^y  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  their  several  pursuits  in 
^    several  States  in  the  Union.*    The  desire  expressed  in  the  proceedings 
,  to  appropriate  and  use,  for  purposes  of  industrial  education,  the  College 
Seminary  fund  of  the  State,  was  entertained  and  urged  prior  to  the  estab- 
ttient  of  the  State  Normal  University.    By  section  eight  of  the  act  incorpo- 
g  that  institution,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fund  is  now  permanently  devoted 
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to  the  interests  of  Normal  educatkm.  The  State  Industrial  UnlTersity  is,  how- 
erer,  rendered  independent  of  such  incidental  aid  and  support  by  the  monificent 
Congressional  bequest  of  1862. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1862,  a  third  conrention  met  in  the  dty  of  Chi- 
cago. At  this  time  was  formed  the  '  Industrial  League  of  the  State  of  Illinois,' 
the  object  of  which  organization  was  to  enlist  the  influence  and  eneigies  of  the 
working  chisses  in  behalf  of  the  favorite  scheme  of  education  which  had  been 
so  ardentiy  cherished  by  its  friends.  It  was  resolved  at  this  meeting  '  to  me- 
morialize Congress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  grants  of  public  lands  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  industrial  institutions  in  each  and  every  State  in  the  Unioo.* 

The  convention  again  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfleld,  in  January,  1868. 
During  its  session,  the  convention  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legislatuie 
then  in  session,  requesting  the  Joint  action  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repee- 
sentatives,  to  assist  in  procuring  from  Congress  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  an  Industrial  University  in  each  State  of  the 
Union.    The  following  is  quoted  from  the  memorial  of  the  convention : 

'  We  would  therefore  respectfully  petition  the  honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  they  present  a  united  memorial 
to  the  Congress  now  assembled  at  Washington,  to  appropriate  to  each  State  in 
the  Union  an  amount  of  public  lands,  not  less  in  value  than  $500,000,  for  the 
liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  in 
the  Union,  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial 
classes  and  their  teachers,  in  their  various  pursuits,  for  the  production  of  Icnowl- 
edge  and  literature  needml  in  those  pursuits,  and  developing  to  the  fullest  and 
most  perfect  extent  the  resources  of  our  soil  and  our  arts,  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  our  people,  and  the  true  glory  of  our  common  country.* 

The  memorial  of  the  convention  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1868,  Joint  resolutions  were  paawd  by 
that  body,  praying  Congress  to  donate  public  Unds  to  the  several  States  for 
purposes  of  industrial  education.  It  is  believed  that  this  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  niinois,  applying  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  industrial 
education  of  the  nation,  was  several  years  in  advance  of  the  action  of  any  other 
State  Legislature  in  the  United  States. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  by  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  at  various 
places  in  the  State ;  the  subject  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings ;  the  theme  was 
renewed  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  and  County  Fairs ;  the  scheme  was 
advocated  in  public  lectures^  and  addresses  delivered  to  large  and  interested 
audiences  of  the  people  in  the  krger  cities  and  towns  of  the  State ;  and  the 
labor  of  its  friends  was  not  intermitted  until  Congress,  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  1862,  passed  an  act,  conveying  to  the  States,  upon  conditions  specified, 
the  magnificent  bounty  described  in  the  act  itself,  and  before  referred  to. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  next  following  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  the  bounty  proposed  by  the  General  Government  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  a  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grant.  At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  tlie 
month  of  June,  1863,  an  effbrt  was  made  by  parties  acting  in  the  interest  of 
certain  literary  institutions,  located  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  to  divert  the  Government  grant  from  its  legitimate  direction,  and  to  secure 
its  appropriation  to  local  and  sectarian  purposes,  entirely  foreign  to  the  object 
contemplated  by  Congress.    The  State  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  failure 
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oF  tills  effbrt,  far  by  such  a  dispoaitionof  the  grant,  onlj  a,  private  benefit  would 
hiTe  been  secured,  while  all  tbe  importoat  public  advantages  anttiipated  from 
the  donatiDD  wauld  huvc  been  lost  to  the  State  forever.  In  the  aanie  month, 
(Jane,  1863,}  and  during  the  Ume  the  proposition  to  apply  tbe  gniul  to  private 
uaea  was  pending  before  the  General  Aseemblj,  another  '  Convention  of  the 
FticDdn  of  Agriculture'  aBsembled  in  the  oit;  of  Springfield,  and  aitdreH-'ed  to 
the  Legiablorc  a  fbmal  protest  againat  tbe  propoBed  diversion  of  the  grant. 
At  tbe  iame  time,  a  commlllee  of  gentlemen,  compoBed  of  one  from  each  coo- 
gr«nioDal  district  of  the  State,  was  appointed  to  collect  facld  and  atatiatlcH 
relating  to  the  CBtabliahment  of  a  central  Industrial  Universitj,  and  to  mature 
«  plan  for  its  coDstitiitioD  and  endowment. 

Later  conventions  were  hold,  in  January.  1864,  in  the  city  of  SprhigBeld,  and 
during  Ibe  State  Pair  in  Decatttr,  in  tho  fall  of  the  eame  year.  In  these  meal- 
ing* refolutions  were  patteed,  favoring  the  endowment  of  ome  Umivebsitv,  and 
deprecating  any  appropriation  of  tbe  Natioool  bequest  for  any  merely  partisan 
«r  sectional  nses." 

In  addition  to  these  historical  statcmentH  by  Hr.  Brooks,  it  is  only  just  to  add 
thai  Dr.  J.  B.  Tnmer,  of  Jaeksonvlllo,  had.  several  years  previous  to  the  date 
(16S1)  of  tbe  first  Convention  named  above,  been  indefatigable  in  his  eflbrts 
to  enlighten  public  opinton  on  tbe  value  of  industrial  training,  and  to  secure 
a  National  appropriation  io  aid  of  such  education. 


Theamonntoflaod-serip  to  which  Illinois  became  entitled,  was  480,000  acres. 
The  definite  action  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  di^posnl  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  grant  wu  not  matured  until  the  spring  of  18(17,  when  the  "  lllinoiB  In- 
dostrial  Dniveraity"  was  formally  incorporated. 

Ila  location  was  deemed  of  such  immediate  advantage  ae  to  lead  to  a  lively 
coRipctitioD  from  different  counties  and  townships,  and  was  finally  awarded  to 
Champaign  County  by  tbe  offer  in  land,  buildings,  and  bonds,  to  the  value  of 
t4fyit.iyOO.  The  University  domain,  including  ornamental  and  parado  gronnds, 
experimental  and  model  farms  and  gardens,  comprises  over  one  thousand  acrea. 


Tbe  inatitotion  is  placed  under  the  control  of  twenty-eight  Trusleea  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  four  additional  r.x-r^eio  Trustees,  vit:  the  Governor  of 
th«  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Regent  of  the  University  when  elected. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  for  IgGI,  were  aa  follows:  Bis  Excelleovy  R.  T. 
OOLUBT,  Gavemor:  Hon.  TI.  Bitkuin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
A.  B.  McCoNKELL,  Fresidcut  of  the  Agricultural  Society ;  J.  H.  GatnoBT,  LL.  D., 
Bcgsnt,  tr-ofifiU.  and  the  following  appointed  persons: 

Ix^muel  Allen,  Aleiander  Blackburn.  Uason  Brayman,  A.  U.  Brown.  Horatio 
C  Dnrchard,  J.  C.  Diirrotighs.  Emery  Cobb.  J.  C  Cunningham.  Robert  DougUas, 
H.  L.  Dunkp,  Samuel  Edwards,  Willard  0.  FUigg,  0.  B.  Ualusha.  U.  C.  Goltra, 
f>av(d  A  Hammond,  George  Harding.  S.  S.  Hayes,  J,  P.  Dungute.  John  R  John- 
•on.  Lnlhpr  rjinrenee,  laaac  S.  Uahan,  E.  B.  HcMurray.  j.  H.  Piekrell.  Burden 
rallm.  TliomoHtjnick.  J.  Vf.  Scroggs.  Chsrirs  H.  Topping.  John  M.  Vdd  O'del. 

A  m«t)ug  of  thi(  body  was  held  at  Springfield,  Harch  12th,  ISnT,  Iwenty.sii 
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members  being  present,  and  the  Governor  in  the  Chair.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
for  several  years  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instruction  in  Michigan,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  President  of  a  College  in  Kalamazoo,  was  elected  Re- 
gent of  the  University,  at  a  salary  of  |8,000  per  annum ;  Willard  C.  Flagg 
was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  W.  Bonn,  Treasurer,  and  0.  B.  Ga- 
lusha.  Recording  Secretary. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Various  preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
University,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study  and  the  appointment  of  a  Faculty ;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  establishment  at  Chicago 
of  a  Polytechnic  Department  or  Branch  of  the  University : 

Resolved^  That  a  Mechanical  or  Polytechnic  Department  of  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  established  at  Chicago,  at  such  point 
as  a  mfgority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  residing  in  the  Third 
Grand  Division  and  first  Congressional  District,  shall  determine. 

The  said  members  of  said  Division  and  District  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  receive  contributions  and  subscriptions  for  said  department,  and 
as  a  committee  of  the  Board,  to  take  all  other  necessary  and  lawful  proceedings 
for  the  organization  of  said  department,  and  the  direction  and  control  thereof. 

Provided^  That  said  branch  be  located  as  near  the  centre  of  the  city  as 
possible. 

Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  funds,  scrip,  or  other  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity, other  than  such  as  may  belong  to  or  be  received  for  such  department,  or 
be  donated  for  its  support  or  endowment,  be  used  in  the  establishing  or  carry- 
ing on  of  said  Mechanical  or  Polytechnic  branch  or  department. 

The  committee  on  organization,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Gregory,  N.  Bate- 
man,  M.  Brayman,  S.  S.  Hayes,  and  W.  C.  Flagg, ,  have  published  a  report, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the  following  departments : 

I.  77ie  Agricultural  Department — Embracing ; 

1.  The  course  in  Agriculture  proper.  2.  The  course  in  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Gardening. 

II.  The  Polytechnic  Department — Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mechanical  Science  and  Art.  2.  The  course  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 3.  The  course  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  4.  The  course  in  Architec- 
ture and  Fine  Arts. 

III.     The  Military  Department — ^Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Military  Engineering.     2.  The  course  in  Military  Tactics. 

IV.    The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science, 

V.    The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

VI.    The  Department  of  General  Science  and  Literature — ^Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mathematics,  2.  The  course  in  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 
etc.  3.  The  course  in  English  Language  and  Literature.  4.  The  course  in 
Modern  Languages  and  Literature.  5.  The  course  in  Ancient  Languages  and 
Literature.  6.  The  course  in  ffistory  and  Social  Science.  7.  The  course  in 
Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral. 

PROPOSED  COURSES   OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  instruction  may  properly  employ  four  classes  of  Teachers : — ■ 
1st.  Professors^  or  principal  instructors  in  each  department  of  study.     2d.  A$— 
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BUt€mt  Professor9 — ^younger,  or  less  accomplished  teachers,  employed  in  sub* 
departments,  or  to  aid  in  departments  in  which  the  work  cannot  be  fully  done 
by  one  man.  Sd.  Lecturer*^  or  non-reddent  Professors — men  eminent  in  some 
speciality  of  art  or  science,  who  may  be  employed  to  visit  the  University  at 
specified  seasons,  and  give  courses  of  lectures.  4th.  TkUars^  or  young  men 
employed  temporarily  to  give  instruction  in  the  more  elementary  studies. 

The  committee  indicate  the  following  as  among  the  more  important  depart- 
ments or  chairs  of  instruction : 

1.  The  Professorship  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Agriculture. 

2.  "  "  of  Horticulture. 

8.  *<  **  of  Analytical  and  Practical  Mechanics. 

4.  «<  **  of  Military  Tactics  and  Engineering. 

5.  "  «*  of  Civil  Engineering. 

6.  "  »*  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

7.  "  *«  of  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 

8.  "  "  of  Mathematics. 

9.  "  **  of  Chemistry. 

10.  "  "  of  (leology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography. 

11.  **  **  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

12.  **  "  of  Modem  Languages. 
18.  «  **  of  Ancient  Languages. 

14.  "  •*  of  History  and  Social  Science. 

15.  "  "  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  Lectureships : 

1.  The  Lectureship  of  Veterinary  Science. 

2.  "  "  of  Commercial  Science. 

8.    "  "  of  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

4.    "  "  of  Constitutional,  Commercial,  and  Rural  Law. 

MILITART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Military  Department  will  be  made  an  important  and  efficient  part  of  the 
Univergity,  and  the  pUn  reported  by  Miyor  J.  H.  Whittlesey  of  the  United 
States  Army,  for  providing  a  system  of  National  military  education,  will  be  ac- 
•epted,  when  offered,  in  all  its  details.  Drill  exercises  will  be  introduced  from 
the  outset,  and  a  uniform  of  Cadet  gray  will  be  worn  by  all  the  students  after 
the  opening  of  the  next  autumn  term. 

THE  LABOR  8T8TBX. 

All  Students,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  physical  inability,  will 
be  required  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  the  garden,  of  fruit  growing 
and  animal  husbandry,  for  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  for  which  compen- 
sation will  be  made. 

BOARD,  TUmON,   ETC. 

Students  can  obtain  rooms  in  the  order  of  application,  in  the  University 
l)iiilding8,  at  $4  per  term,  or  in  private  families.     Meals  arc  furnished  at  cost. 

Each  student  pays  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10,  and,  if  from  Illinois,  ^5  per 
^«rm ;  if  from  out  of  the  State,  $20  a  year. 

The  formal  opening  will  be  on  the  11th  of  March,  1868. 
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I.    THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

▲X  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  IN  1838.* 


Fellow  Citizens  : — We  were  appointed  by  the  Convention  of 
yonr  own  delegates  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Schools.  We  approach  you  with  solicitude,  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  us ;  yet,  as  free- 
men speaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

The  points  which  we  propose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  we 
might,  would  press  into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple  and  practical ; 
the  necessary  consequences,  it  seems  to  us,  from  principles  which 
all  admit.  We  say  that  knowledge  is  the  universal  right  of  man : 
and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it, 
which  is  God's  own  argument  in  every  living  soul.  We  say  that 
the  assertion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right,  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  universal  duty  of  man  :  and 
that  whoever  fails  of  it,  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwarfs  and  enslaves  and 
brutifies  the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inherits. 
And  all  experience,  and  every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in 
the  close  kindred,  which  has  everywhere  been  proved,  of  ignorance 
and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  farther,  that 
the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  ex- 
tension, in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  univer* 
tal  interest  cf  m>an  ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their 
fellows,  or  who  encourage,  or,  from  want  of  proper  influence,  per- 
mit them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions,  which  must 
result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by 

•  The  Convention  aasembled  in  Trenton  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  January,  1S38,  Chief  Jot 
ttee  HomMower  presiding.    The  addreea  wai  prepared  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Doane^ 
in  behalf  of  a  Committee  conaiating  of  Biahop  Doane,  ChtUrmany  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M.  J 
Rbeea,  T.  Freliughaysen,   J.  S.  Green*   D.  B.  Ryall,   A.  B.  Dod,   A.  Atwood,  and   8.  R. 
9«Bmer«. 
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that  divine  philosophy,  in  which  the  Maker  of  mankind  becomes 
their  Teacher ;  reveals  the  world  as  but  one  neighborhood,  and  men 
as  brethren  of  one  family ;  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions 
these  golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  po- 
litical economy,  which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever 
disregarded  with  impunity, — "  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  " — "  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself" — "whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it" — "bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ." 

If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established,  their  application  is 
self-evident.  And  there  never  was  a  nation,  since  the  world  was 
made,  in  which  their  obligation  was  so  clear,  or  its  application  so 
important.  In  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  the  people  are  the 
governors.  In  practice,  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the 
qualification  for  good  government?  Would  you  select  a  man  to 
make  your  laws  who  can  not  read  ?  Or  one  who  can  not  write  to 
execute  them?  Yet  the  authority  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
abuses  of  which  they  are  capable,  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permis- 
sion no  wrong  can  be  done.  Fellow  citizens,  we  are  republicans. 
Our  country  is  our  common  wealth.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in 
her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection  of  all.  Her  institutions 
are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our  common 
privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privi- 
leges impose  a  common  responsibility.  And  equal  rights  can  never 
be  disjoined  from  equal  duties.  The  constitution  which,  under 
God,  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself,  not 
only,  but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world.  And  he 
who  can  not  read  it,  who  does  not  understand  its  provisions, 
who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion,  assert  its  principles,  no  more  sus- 
tains the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  than  the  man  who  would 
not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
children.  In  theory,  it  is  so.  But  there  are  some  who  can  not,  and 
there  are  more  who  will  not,  make  provision.  And  the  question 
then  is,  shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability,  or  from  indi- 
vidual neglect  ?  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  commits  a  crime  against  the  State, 
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tiie  kw,  with  iron  hand,  comes  in  between  the  parent  and  his  off- 
ering, and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.  And  shall  there  be  pro- 
vision to  punish  only,  and  none  to  prevent  ?  Shall  the  only  offices 
in  which  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailor  and  of  executioner ! 
ShaU  she  content  herself  with  the  stem  attribute  of  justice,  and 
discard  the  gentler  ministries  of  mercy?  It  was  said  of  Draco's 
laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.  Is  it  less  true  of  any  State 
which  makes  provision  for  the  whipping-post,  the  penitentiary,  the 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  ef- 
fort or  precarious  charity  ?  It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  our  Judiciary,*  even  more  distinguished  as  the  President 
of  the  late  convention  for  Common  Schools,  "  the  State  has  an  in- 
terest in  every  child  within  her  limits."  May  not  still  more  than 
this  with  equal  truth  be  said, — ^the  welfare,  nay,  the  beiDg  of  the 
State  is  bound  up  in  the  character  of  every  child  ?  Think  of  the 
blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Mar- 
shall, ha^e  brought  down  upon  our  land !  Think  of  the  scorn  and 
execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single 
name  in  our  whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush ! 

H  the  positions  be  maintained,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions^  and  that  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  free  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  children^  we  are  prepared,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  inquiry,  how 
far  has  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
State  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected^  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  ?  That  the  duty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has 
long  been  recognized,  the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  **  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  free  schools"  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  been  done  is 
insufficient  you  have  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  im- 
pulse which,  in  December  and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of 
those  primary  assemblies — in  our  republic  the  true  sources  of  power 
and  influence — for  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  and  in  that 
large,  intelligent,  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of 
delegates,  chosen  by  yourselves,  to  express  your  own  views  on  the 
provbions  for  the  public  instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with 
singular  unanimity,  that  "  the  general  laws  of  this  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools  are  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
repealed."  Into  the  question,  "  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
present  law  ?"  the  convention  did  not  enter.     It  was  for  them  to  de- 

*  Cbtef  Justice  Hornblower,  by  bit  d«portiMat  u  Um  praiiding  offlo«r  of  Um  ConTeoUoo,  «ddM 
mm  4i(Blty  to  hii  oSeo,  aod  to  bimMlf. 
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clare  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  more  effective  system  of  in- 
stmction.  The  plan  and  its  provisions  they  left  with  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  The  course  which  the 
convention  pursued  is  even  more  becoming  for  us.  The  rather,  as 
the  matter  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action. 
And  after  all,  fellow  citizens,  the  question,  "What  the  law  is T  is  by 
no  means  so  important  as  the  question,  "  What  is  public  sentiment  f 
K  the  people  are  but  right  the  Legislature  never  will  be  greatly 
wrong.  Or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  cure  in&l- 
Uble. 

Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what 
may  be  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the 
Sovereign  People,  and  we  say  that  "  it  is  your  duty  and  your  high' 
est  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain,  within  the  reach  of  every  child^ 
the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subse- 
quent exertion,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and  in  power  which  €k)d 
may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to 
be  an  education  for  the  poor,  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  ?  Does  not  the  glo- 
rious sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor 
man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cotter's 
children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  ? 
Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty 
that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It 
bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound 
of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven-bom,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty  can  not  repress  it.  Diffi- 
culties do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tallow  chandler'f 
son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  him  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall 
stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain 
of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring 
it  harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  Common  School  is  common,  not 
as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the 

See  Franklju'8  Life. 
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light  and  air  are  common.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  school  because 
it  is  the  first  school ;  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is  one- 
half.  Who  does  not  know  the  value  to  a  community  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  pure  element  of  water  ?  And  infinitely  more  than 
^is  is  the  instruction  of  the  common  School ;  for  it  is  the  fountain 
at  which  the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its 
career  of  usefulness  and  glory. 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  God  that  man  shall 
work  for  what  he  values.  In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life, 
you  act  upon  the  principle.  You  plow  your  fields.  You  urge 
your  spindles.  You  ply  your  fisheries.  You  tend  your  shops.  With 
sweat  of  brow,  or  sweat  of  brain,  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  be  gained  and  kept.  At  no  less  price  can  liberty 
and  its  attendant  blessings  be  enjoyed.  '^That  which  makes  a 
good  constitution,"  said  wise  and  prudent  William  Penn,*  "  must 
also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  qualities  which,  because 
they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  education  of  youth."  Ask  not,  then,  when  we  enjoin  on 
you  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  public  instruction,  where  the  cost 
shall  come  from  ?  Were  your  house  beset  with  robbers  would  you 
stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  ?  If  an  invading  army  were  to 
land  to-morrow  on  our  shores  must  we  stop  to  count  the  cost  before 
we  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  them  ?  The  Common  Schools  are 
in  the  place  to  us  of  arms,  and  troops,  and  fleets.  They  are  our 
nurseries  of  men.     They  are  indeed  **  the  cheap  defense  of  nations." 

"WTiat  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  mouted  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  porta, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafls  perfUme  to  pride^ 

No— Men,  high-minded  Mbn. 
*        *        •        *        * 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain: 

These  constitute  a  Stato.f 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  shall  be  the  present 
^aracter,  what  shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.     We 

*  PrtfmM  to  Um  Frame  of  Government,  1683.       t  Sir  William  Jones,  in  imitation  of  Alc«i«. 
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httve  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  But  it  has  been  long  and  shame- 
fully neglected.  We  have  undeiralned  our  privileges.  We  have 
overiooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent 
merely,  when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is 
now,  thank  God,  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs 
the  old  heroic  blood.  We  fbel  the  remnant  sparks  of  the  forgotten 
fire  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let 
us  accept  the  omen.  Let  us  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise 
to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to 
rise.  Tou  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you  control  the  Legisla- 
ture. Tou  enact  and  you  sustmn  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  the 
State,  Go  on  as  you  have  now  begun.  The  system  of  Common 
Schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  present  legislature,  take  into 
your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see  that  the  next 
legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act 
like  men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The 
General  Committee,  the  Committees  of  correspondence  for  the 
counties,  the  Committees  of  the  townships — there  is  not  an  inch 
of  ground  that  is  not  reached,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your 
hands,  then,  and  employ  it  well  The  work  is  great,  and  great 
must  be  the  effort,  and  great  the  confidence.  You  must  trust  your- 
selves. You  must  trust  your  fellow  citizens.  You  must  trust  the 
legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to 
frame  it  as  shall  enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  yon 
will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  oversight,  subject  to  legislative  super- 
vision, to  a  judicious  Board,*  selected  carefully  from  your  most 
tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to 
exert  its  powers.  Above  all,  give  the  direction  of  the  engine,  with 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it 
is  made,  and  manned,  and  set  in  operation,  you  must  still  support 
it,  you  must  watch  over  it,  you  must  be  yourselves  a  part  of  it 
The  School  Fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  for  you.     Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of 

*  It  it  said  that  there  are  prejudices  afainst  a  Board  of  Edocation,  and  a  Baperintendent.  W« 
•an  hardly  think  that  they  are  general.  If  so,  our  appeal  is  to  the  good,  sterling,  commoo  soom  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  turnpike  road,  or  a  steamboat,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cotton  fite- 
tory,  whose  affairs  are  not  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Managers  1  Is  there  a  mill  in  all  the  Stan 
without  a  miller,  or  a  locomotive  in  the  land  without  an  engineer  1  Is  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple less  important  than  all  these  1  Or  is  the  system  of  public  education  to  be  tbe  only  eaaa  tt  • 
machine  that  goes  alone  1 
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Common  Schoola  and  yoa  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a 
foreign  power — you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
tmn,  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Iioole  to  yonr  school-li oases. 
See  that  they  are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
UiM  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  are  tanght  themselves,  and  apt  to  teach ;  men  that  fear  God, 
and  love  their  country.  See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well 
treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  respect 
themselvefl,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the 
•cholsrs.  Have  them  mnch  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart. 
Bemember  yoa  are  to  grow  old  among  them.  Remember  yon  are 
to  die,  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

"Good  Comtnoa  Schools,"  eaya  Governor  Everett,  of  Mosaftchu- 
Mtts,  "  are  the  basis  of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education." 
Tiih  IB  precisely  what  they  are,  the  basis  of  a  system ;  but  the  basis 
only.  l«t  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep  and  strung — 
foundations  that  will  stand  tbeniselves  and  bear  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  we  trust,  will 
rear  upon  tbem.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can 
not,  by  onr  votes,  control  the  electoral  college.  We  can  not,  bv 
our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  empire  Stale  of  the  confede- 
racy. But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not  come 
by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  We  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just 
to  onrselves  and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrages  of  mind. 
The  men  of  Athens  were  but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil 
indifferent.  Yet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail  against  the  myriads  of 
the  East;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  admiring  na- 
tions still  award  the  palm.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage  ; 
and  make  ibe  mastery  of  intellect  the  pr^  of  our  ambition.  Let 
ns  devote  ourselves  and  consecrate  the  Stale  to  the  great  work  of 
education.  Let  ns  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  the  remarkable  advant- 
i^ea  which  we  possess  in  this  respect>  in  our  acceaiible  position,  our 
temperate  climate,  our  freedom  Irom  absorbing  interests,  the  mod- 
erate habits,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustain 
our  present  scats  of  learning;  and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every 
varied  form  be  mnltiplied  about  ns.  Let  us  collect  the  children  of 
the  land  :  and  on  their  minds  make  the  mark  which  shall  go  down 
ta  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or  in 
Bgricultuni,  or  in  manufacturies.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  St.ite  be 
mind;  the  products  of  onr  soil,  with  God  to  bles«  the  cnlture, 
knowledge,  nod  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our  highest  object  and  our 
Bnkleot  aim  to  be  the  State  of  Common  Schools,  Academies,  and 
College*,  the  educating  State,  The  nursery  of  freemen. 
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That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  tiz  :  men  of  wis- 
doax  and  virtue :  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly 
inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  yirtuous  education  of 
youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost  WnjJAM  Penn.    Instructiom  to  CaunciL 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 

should  be  enlightened. 

Geobox  Washington.    FareuieU  Addrets. 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  making  liberal  appro- 
priations in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is 
an  equal  honor  to  them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North 
and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — great  is*  liberty — 
great  is  humanity — and  they  must  and  will  prevail. 

John  Adams.    Inaugural, 

I  look  to  the  dififiision  of  light  and  education  as  the  resources  most  to 
be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  man.  «And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see 
a  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
this  may  proceed  to  an  indefinite,  although  not  an  infinite  degree.  A 
system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 
citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shall 
be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inesti- 
mable boon  the  thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who 
are  past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects  with  every  firee 
people ;  they  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 
security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  lib- 
erty. They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  from  among  whom  the 
people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  description, 
more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  frame  the  laws :  by  the  perspicuity, 
the  consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  equal 
spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. 

James  Madison. 

Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
sacred  and  indispensable.  John  Quinct  Adams 
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For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  happiness  6f  the  State,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  our  Qoyemment,  which  unites  into  one  all  the 
minds  of  the  State,  should  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  the  un- 
derstanding, the  passions,  and  the  will,  but  above  all,  the  moral  &culty 
and  the  conscience  of  an  Individual  Nothing  can  be  politically  right 
that  is  morally  wrong;  and  no  necessity  can  ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is 
contrary  to  equity.  Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic.  To  promote  this, 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
the  increase  and  enlargement  of  goals.  There  is  but  one  method  of  pre- 
venting crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable ; 
and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and  aid 
of  the  legislature.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were 
this  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my 
ancestors  and  my  beloved  native  country,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 
"  EbIo  perpetuc^"  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  for 
her,  my  parting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish  and 
support  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  in  every  part  of  the  State.        Benjamin  Rush. 

There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  notice  and 
patronage ;  I  mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  im- 
portance of  common  schools  is  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them 
where  they  most  abound,  and  are  best  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have 
transmitted  to  us  many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  others,  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the 
blessings  of  social  order,  diffusing  the  influence  of  moral  obligations,  may 
be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  them.  John  Jay. 

The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  govern- 
ment, is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it 
we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch  over  our  liber- 
ties and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence.  I 
consider  the  system  of  our  Common  Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  free- 
dom, for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion, 
as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  can 
not  recommend,  in  terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munificent  appro- 
priations as  the  faculties  of  the  State  will  authorize  for  all  establishments 
connected  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  and 
science,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

De  Wnr  Clinton.     Message  as  Ootemar. 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  lawftil  citizen,  and  bequeathes  to  it  a  nuisance. 

Chancellor  Kent. 
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For  augmenting  thi  aggregate  amount  of  intellig^ce  and  mental 
power,  in  any  community,  the  grandest  instrumentality  ever  yet  devised 
18  the  institution  of  Common  Schools.  The  Common  School  realizes  all 
the  facts,  or  fables,  whichever  they  may  be,  of  the  Divining  Rod.  It 
tries  its  experiments  over  the  whole  surfiice  of  society,  and  wherever  a 
buried  fountain  of  genius  is  flowing  in  the  darkness  below,  it  brings  it 
above,  and  pours  out  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  earth.  Among  mankind, 
hitherto,  hardly  one  person  in  a  million  has  had  any  chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  higher  faculties.  Hence,  whatever  poets,  orators,  phi- 
losophers, divines,  inventors  or  philanthropists,  may  have  risen  up  to 
bless  the  world,  they  have  all  risen  from  not  more  than  one  millionth  part 
of  the  race.  The  minds  of  the  rest,  though  equally  endowed  with  talent, 
genius  and  benevolence,  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  availibility  for 
good.  These  millions,  with  the  exception  of  the  units,  have  been  drudges, 
slaves,  cattle ;  their  bodies  used,  their  souls  unrecognized.  Ah,  nowhere 
else  have  there  been  such  waste  and  loss  of  treasure,  as  in  the  waste  and 
loss  of  the  Human  Faculties.  All  spendthrift  profusions,  all  royal  prodi- 
galities, are  parsimony  and  niggardliness,  compared  with  the  ungathered, 
abandoned  treasures  of  the  human  soul.  As  civilization  has  advanced, 
perhaps  one  child  in  a  hundred  thousand,  and,  in  more  favored  nations, 
one  child  in  ten  thousand,  has  been  admitted  to  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge.  Forthwith,  the  men  capable  of  constructing  the  institutions 
or  the  engines  of  human  improvement  and  adornment  appeared ;  and  in 
numbers,  too,  far  beyond  the  proportionate  share  of  the  constituencies 
from  which  they  sprang.  But  if,  instead  of  striking  the  fetters  of  prohi- 
bition from  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  from  one  in  ten  thousand, 
those  fetters  are  stricken  from  all,  and  incitements  to  exertion  and  aids 
to  self-development  are  supplied  to  all ;  then,  immediately,  quick  as  water 
gushes  from  unsealed  fountains,  Shermans  rise  up  from  the  shoemaker's 
bench,  Beechers  come  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  Bowditches  and 
Franklins  from  the  ship-chandler's  and  the  tallow-chandler's  shop,  and  a 
new  galaxy  shines  forth  over  all  the  firmament  of  genius.  These  are 
truths  which  the  uneducated  nations  do  not  understand ; — truths  too, 
which  the  caste-men,  whether  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  do  not  wish  to 
understand.  Horace  Mann.    Inaugural  at  Antioeh  College, 

The  theory  of  our  government  is, — not  that  all  men,  however  unfit, 
shall  be  voters, — but  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a  voter.  Education  must  bring  the 
practice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  theory.  As  the  children  now  are,  so 
will  the  sovereigns  soon  be.  How  can  we  expect  the  fabric  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  stand,  if  vicious  materials  are  daily  wrought  into  its  frame- 
work ?  Education  must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  offi- 
cers, intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators,  or  competent  judges 
of  legislation, — in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  this 
end,  it  must  be  universal  The  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the 
streams  of  knowledge.  Horace  Hakk. 
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What  constitutional  right  has  the  government  to  impose  the  burthen 
of  taxation  on  individual  property,  or  to  employ  the  public  funds,  how- 
ever obtained,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  such  object  as  that  of  popular 
instruction  ?  Is  not  education  a  personal  advantage,  accruing  to  the  in- 
dividual instructed,  as  much  as  the  possession  of  property,  or  any  other 
good — and  by  what  right  does  the  government  undertake  to  bestow  per- 
sonal benefits  at  all,  much  more  to  compel  one  class  of  men,  because 
they  are  men  of  substance,  to  bear  the  expense  of  benefits  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  another  class  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  of 
public  police,  belonging  essentially  to  government  It  is  one  of  those 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  so- 
ciety— ^to  its  integrity,  and  its  healthy  action.  It  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  as  that  which  is  employed  in  defining  and  taking  cognizance 
of  crime,  in  erecting  courts,  both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in 
establishing  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  compelling  the  performance 
of  contracts,  and  the  reparation  of  injuries.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
one  among  a  number  of  means  to  the  same  end,  either  of  which,  or  all 
of  which,  may  be  freely  used,  according  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  public  authorities.  All  are  lawful,  and  equally  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional modes  of  action.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  choice  is  not  a 
question  of  expediency  or  economy  only — ^though  certainly  important  in 
the  latter  point  of  view ;  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  humanity  also. 
For  while  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  society,  when  committed,  and  for  the  compulsory  ob- 
servance of  personal  obligations,  and  redress  of  personal  grievances,  yet 
it  is  vastly  preferable,  undoubtedly,  that,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
there  should  be  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  broken  promises,  and 
DO  committed  crimes.  It  is  the  aim,  and  the  undoubted  tendency 
of  education,  properly  understood  and  conducted,  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject— an  object  of  incalulable  benefit  to  human  society.  As  a  measure, 
designed  to  operate  only  as  a  law  of  police,  the  public  support  of  educa- 
tion goes  behind  all  crime,  and  all  injurious  and  disturbing  action  in 
society,  and  seeks  to  occupy  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  men,  and 
simply  by  informing  the  mind  and  molding  the  temper,  by  demonstra- 
ting that  it  is  the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  each  to  be  just  and  gen- 
erous towards  all,  by  letting  a  little  light  in  on  the  understanding,  and 
touching  the  heart,  either  to  take  from  them  the  disposition  to  offend  one 
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another,  or  to  injure  society,  or  to  arm  them  with  strength  of  purpose  to 
resist  every  temptation  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  another  and  broader  ground,  still,  on  which  to  rest  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  education.  That  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  is  enough  for  the  authority,  if  the  state  choose  to 
exercise  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  enough  for  the  duty 
also.  But  the  consideration  which  we  now  approach,  is  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  abundant  justification  of  authoritative  action — it  demands 
action,  and  the  state  could  not  justify  itself  to  the  people  without  it^ 

The  people  of  this  state,  having  united  themselves  together  in  a  dvil 
society,  have  agreed  to  secure  to  themselves,  or  to  attempt  to  secure  to 
themselves,  the  highest  advantages  of  the  social  compact,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  forms  of  government  and  admmistration.  We  have 
adopted  the  representative  system  ;  and  we  start  from  the  position,  that 
the  whole  political  power  of  the  country,  much  of  it  for  immediate  exer- 
cise, and  all  of  it  by  ultimate  reference,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
And,  on  this  grand  position,  as  a  basis,  do  all  our  constitutional  forms 
absolutely  rest  But  just  as  children  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  so 
are  uneducated  men,  being  still  children,  though  of  huge  growth,  unfit 
to  govern  themselves.  In  one  mode  or  another,  associations  of  such  men 
always  have  had,  and  always  will  have,  protectors  and  masters ;  and  we 
hardly  need  add,  that  a  people  with  masters  of  any  sort,  as  the  basis  of  a 
firee  representative  system,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  popular  cultivation,  as  difiusive  and  general  as  the  num- 
bers composing  the  republic,  is  mdispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  forms — and  hence  arises  the  great  constitutional  duty  of  the 
government  It  is  the  duty  of  self-preservatiojiy  according  ta  its  ttetual 
mode  of  existence^  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good.  The  highest  good 
of  the  whole,  as  a  body,  is  the  object  in  view ;  that  good  is  to  be  attained 
only,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  original  compact,  through  our 
adopted  forms ;  and  the  duty  of  preserving  and  maintaining  those  forms, 
in  their  vigor  and  purity,  becomes,  at  once,  the  very  highest  duty  and 
obligation  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration.  It  is  a 
duty,  every  instant,  and  perpetually,  in  force.  No  change  of  administra- 
tion can  affect  it ;  and  the  moment  it  is  denied  or  neglected,  that  moment 
is  the  cause  of  the  republic  repudiated  and  betrayed. 

It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  know  when  this  duty  of  maintaining  our  con- 
stitutional forms,  by  the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  structure  on  which 
they  rest,  is  in  the  way  of  being  faithfully  performed.  The  duty  is  not 
well  provided  for,  unless  some  rational  plan  of  public  instruction  shall 
have  been  devised  and  adopted,  the  object  and  the  probable  effect  of 
which  shall  be,  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  every  child  in  the  commun- 
ity, at  least  so  far  as  to  fit  them  all,  without  exception  to  the  extent  of 
their  capabilities,  for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  social  and  political  life,  to  which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  called  by  the  very  conditions  of  our  social  and  political 
forms.    The  future  mother  must  be  educated  in  every  female  child — a 
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matter  not  to  be  neglected  if  wa  would  hare  men  in  the  republic ;  And  in 
CTcrj  male  child,  must  be  educated  the  future  elector,  juror,  and  local 
administrator. 

The  diit;  of  being  educuted  is.  undoubtedly,  one  of  positive  obliga- 
tion, resting  on  every  citizen,  as  part  of  the  original  compact  bctivecn 
ercij  citizen  and  the  whole  body  of  citiscns;  and  as  far  as  instruction  is 
atUinalile  in  youth,  the  obllgatioa  rests  on  parents  and  guardians.  It  is 
a  duty  which  by  no  means  concerns  the  individual  only;  it  is  one  in 
nbicb  every  other  individual,  and  (he  whole  community  havo  a.  deep 
interest  The  verdict  of  jurors,  and  the  decision  of  a  contested  election, 
perhaps  by  the  casting  votcof  a  single  person,  are  matters  of  vast  concern- 
ment to  others,  besides  those  who  render  the  verdict,  or  turn  the  election. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  personal  duty,  and  the 
claims  which  the  community  has  on  every  member  in  regard  to  it,  it  is 
clearly  one  which  could  not,  especially  with  us,  bo  enforced  by  any 
direct  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  Happily,  we  think,  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  necessary,  any  more  than  it  would  be  desirable. 

There  are  evidently  two  difficulties  in  the  case  to  contend  with.  One 
of  tbcm  is,  that  so  long  as  men  differ  in  endowment  and  in  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence,  and  so  long  as  the  rights  of  property  shall  be  re- 
spected, there  will  always  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
unable,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation. Whenever  this  is  the  case,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  du^  of  the  state  to 
supply  the  necessary  means;  and  on  this  principle  the  state  has  longacted. 

The  other  difficulty  in  the  cose  is  the  more  serious  one  of  the  two.  It 
is,  that  perhaps  a  large  majority  of  (hose  who  have  the  means  of  meeting 
the  necessary  outlays  for  tho  proper  education  of  their  children,  are  not 
disposed  to  use  them  for  any  such  purpose.  Tho  burthen  in  many  cases 
is  undoubtedly  a  heavy  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  parents  of  the 
uuqaeslionable  truth,  that  they  can  make  no  proviaon  for  their  offspring 
by  pecuniary  aids,  which  can  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the  want  of 
■dequatis  mental  and  moral  cultivation. 

This  is  a  difficulty  to  be  met  by  the  state,  with  mea^iiires  of  a  delicate 
charaetor  -measures  calculated  to  induce  and  to  porKuade — measures 
aiming  to  bring  in  putilic  opinion  to  its  aid,  and  appealing  at  once  to  the 
good  sense,  the  pride,  and  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned.  What- 
ever compulsory  action  is  resorted  to,  must  be  of  a  gentle  and  paternal 
character,  and  be  surrounded  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance 
of  kiudnesa,  and  with  whatever  is  best  adapted  lo  move  and  to  interest 
Such,  in  a  great  measure,  has  been  and  is  the  nature  of  the  systom  ot 
public  instruction  long  in  operation  In  this  state,  so  far  as  designed  to 
meet  tho  difficulty  btrc  suggested  ;  and  your  committee  propose  some 
important  measures,  regarded  by  them  as  worthy  of  great  consideration, 
not  certainly  to  change  materially  the  features  of  the  system  in  this  re- 
spect, but  to  modify  them,  and  if  possible  to  give  them  efficiency. 

Tliere  la  one  other  test  lo  which  your  committee  would  refer,  as  one  hy 
which  we  may  know  whether  the  state  has  pcrfumied,  or  is  perfonning. 
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its  great  constitutional  duty  of  self-preservation  for  the  common  good,  bj 
taking  due  care  of  the  subject  of  popuUr  instruction.  That  test  is^ 
whether  or  not  the  system  be  such  as  makes  education  a  thing  of  practi- 
cable and  probable  attainment  by  the  class  of  the  comparatiyely  indigent 
For  if  it  be  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  our 
constitutional  forms.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  the  rich  in  any  civilized 
community  will  be  educated ;  and  if  the  poor  can  not  be,  and  are  not, 
the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  a  separation  takes  place.  Knowledge 
is  power,  and  it  will  be  exercised  ;  and  a  selfish  aristocracy,  formed  of 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time  rich  and  educated,  will  bear  the  class 
of  the  indigent  ami  ignorant  to  the  wall.  The  community  being  once  di- 
vided into  these  two  great  classes,  it  matters  little,  to  the  present  argu- 
ment at  least,  whether  the  powerful  bear  sway  wisely  and  well,  or 
oppressively :  in  either  case  the  balance  is  destroyed  which  makes  our 
government  what  it  is ;  our  constitutional  forms  are  not  preserved  ;  and 
80  much  of  common  good  as  depended  upon  them,  much  or  little,  is 
sacrificed. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  test 
now  referred  to,  that  our  common  schools  are  made  accessible  to  all 
classes,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  better  conditioned.  If  the  system 
stopped  here,  it  would  aid  in  creating  the  very  distinction  and  separation 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  themselves  must  be  elevated ;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  conse- 
quence will  soon  be,  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  seminaries 
of  the  poor,  when  the  rich  will  desert  them ;  yielding  them  neither  coun- 
tenance nor  support  any  further  than  forced  to  do  so,  or  contributing  to 
sustain  them,  like  other  institutions  for  the  poor,  as  public  charities. 
The  condition  of  these  schools  then  must  be  elevated.  They  must  be 
common  places  of  resort  for  all  classes  as  far  as  possible,  where  the  3^outh 
of  the  same  neighborhood,  however  otherwise  separated,  may  meet,  as 
youth  now  meet  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  to  sacrifice  all  distinctions 
except  such  as  grow  out  of  various  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  studies. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  way  to  the  higher  schools — to  the  academies  and 
colleges — must  be  open,  at  least  to  the  young  man  of  genius  and  enterprise 
among  the  classes  of  the  indigent,  as  well  as  to  his  more  wealthy  rival 

There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  in  which  this  can  be  done ;  and  that 
is,  by  such  liberal  endowment  of  the  better  schools,  by  private  munifi- 
cence and  state  patronage,  as  will  bring  down  the  wages  of  instruction  to 
the  person  taught,  to  a  moderate  sum.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
balance  between  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  will  be  easily  struck ; 
for  though  their  relative  numbers  will  still  be  unequal  in  these  schools, 
the  sum  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  among  the  sturdy  and  am- 
bitious sons  of  poverty,  will  be,  out  and  out,  equal  to  that  acquired  and 
displayed  by  the  more  numerous  class  of  those  among  whom  must  always 
be  many  whom  indulgence  and  luxury  have  enervated. 

D.  D.  Barnard.    Report  as  Chairman  qfLeg,  Committee^  18S8. 
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In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a 
merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly 
maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That 
which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether 
he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education 
for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police, 
by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We 
seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by 
inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments 
uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  im- 
morality and  crime.  Wc  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above 
the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  senti- 
ments We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages 
and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within 
unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and 
proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men 
to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  senti- 
ments, the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentious- 
ness. Daniel  Webster.     Discourse  at  Plymouth^  1822. 

COLOJTT   OF  MA88AGUU8ETT8. 

It  beinjf  one  chief  project  of  the  old  deluder,  Satan^  to  keep  men  from  tho 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by  keepmg  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at 
least  tlie  tnie  sense  and  meaning  or  the  original  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses 
of  saint-scorning  deceivers;  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our 
fathers  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors — 

It  is  therefore  ordered^  that  every  township  in  this  jtirisaiction,  after  the  Lord 
hath  increasc<l  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  ap- 
point one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to 
write  arul  read  ;  whose  wages  shall  be  j>aid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of 
Buch  children,  <>r  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  inajor 
part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  aj)|)(>int ;  provided, 
those  that  send  their  children  ue  not  oppressed  by  paving  mucli  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns  ;  and  it  is  furtlier  ordered^  that  when  any 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  thev 
shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth 
BO  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  tho  University  ;  provided,  that  if  any  town  neg- 
lect the  perfonnance  hereof  above  one  year,  t&at  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  to 
the  next  school  till  they  shall  pcrtbrm  thb  order. 

Order  of  General  Court,  1647. 
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ooLoirr  07  oomrzoTioiTT. 

Forasmnch  as  the  ffood  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  oommonwealw ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind — 

iSl  ii  th^e/or^  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  atUkority  thereof,  That  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors^  to  see,  first,  that  none  of 
them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  thpir  chil(£renand  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
as  mav  enable  them  perfectly  to  road  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
oapital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  £miiiies,  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  ana  ser- 
vants, in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  thc^  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  thev  may  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  sucn  catechisms  by  Uieir 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbaiiary  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  in 
learning^  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negli- 
gent of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  ser^ 
vants  become  ruao,  stubborn  and  unnily,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  tnem,  and  place  them 
witn  some  masters — bovs  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  i^irls  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  complete— whicii  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit 
unto  government,  according  to  the  rules  oi  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former 
instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it.  Code  of  1650. 

OOLONT  OF  NEW  HAVIN. 

Whereas,  too  many  parents  and  masters,  either  through  an  over  tender  respect 
to  their  own  occasions  and  businefi*,  or  not  duly  considering  the  good  of  tneir 
children  and  apprentices,  have  too  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  young  and  capable  of  learning — It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  withm  this  jurisdiction  for  the  time  being ;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  in  pub- 
lic trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and 
neighbors  within  the  limits  of  the  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters, 
do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  improving  such 
schoolmaster,  or  other  helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  affora,  or  the  fam- 
ily may  conveniently  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  Uiey 
grow  capable,  may  through  God's  blessing  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  be  able 
uly  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the 
English  tongue,  being  their  native  language,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to 
understand  the  moin  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. And  to  give  a  due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may 
by  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  officers  be  propounded  concerning  the  same.  And 
when  such  deputies,  or  officers,  whether  oy  information  or  examination  shall  find 
any  })arent  or  master  one  or  more  negligent^  he  or  they  shall  first  give  warning, 
and  if  thereupon  due  reformation  follow,  if  the  said  parents  or  masters  shadl 
thenceforth  seriously  and  constantly  apply  themselves  lo  their  duty  in  manner 
before  expressed,  the  former  neglect  may  be  passed  by ;  but  if  not,  then  the  said 
deputies  and  other  officer  or  officers,  shall  three  months  after  such  warning,  pre- 
sent each  such  negligent  person  or  persons  to  the  next  plantation  court,  where 
every  such  delinouent,  upon  proof,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  the  plantation, 
to  be  levied  as  otnor  fines.  And  if  in  any  plantation  there  be  no  such  court  kept 
for  the  present,  in  such  case  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  warning  such 
person  or  persons,  before  the  freemen  or  so  many^  of  them  as  upon  notice  sholl 
meet  togetiier  and  proving  the  neclect  afler  warning,  shall  have  power  to  levy 
the  fine  as  aforesaid.  But  if  in  tnree  months  aflter  that,  there  be  no  due  care 
taken  and  continued  for  the  education  of  such  children  or  apprentiees  as  afore- 
said, the  delinquent  (without  any  further  private  warning,)  shall  be  proceeded 
against  as  before,  but  the  fine  douoled.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  said  warning  and 
fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  officers,  shall  still  find  a  contin- 
uance of  the  former  negligence,  if  it  be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or 
servants  may  be  in  danger  to  grow  barbarouSj  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  igno- 
rance, they  shall  give  due  and  seasonable  notice  that  every  such  parent  and  mas- 
ter bo  summoned  to  the  next  court  of  magistrates,  who  are  to  proceed  as  they  find 
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eanse,  either  to  a  greater  fine,  taking  secnrity  for  dae  conformity  to  the  80ope  and 
intent  of  this  law,  or  may  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  such  parents  or 
masters,  and  place  them  for  years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  a^e  ot  one  and 
twenty,  and  girls  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  witn  such  others 
who  shall  better  educate  and  govern  them,  both  for  the  public  conveniency  and 
for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  children  or  apprentices. 

Colony  Law.    1655. 

ooLomr  07  Plymouth. 

Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  republics,  this  court 
doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  in  this  government,  consisting 
of  fijftv  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar 
school,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  bo  raised  by  rate  on 
all  the  inhabitants.  Order  of  Legislature.    1669. 

In  the  early  history  of  almost  every  town  in  every  state  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  portion  of  the  public  land  was  reserved,  or  special  grants  were 
made  by  individuals  for  "  gospel ''  and  school  purposes. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordinance  respect- 
ing the  disposition  6f  the  public  lands,  but  this  contained  no  reference  to 
schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  another  ordinance  was 
introduced — by  whom  does  not  appear  on  the  Journal,  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  was  recommitted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Pierce 
Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  David  Howell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  R.  R.  Livingston,  of 
New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  William  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh 
Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wil- 
liam Houston,  of  Georgia.  On  the  14th  of  April  following,  this  commit- 
tee reported  the  ordinance — by  whom  reported,  no  clue  is  given ;  which 
after  being  perfected,  was  passed  the  20th  of  May  following,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  land  system  of  the  United  States. 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  16th  section  of  every  township  was  re- 
served "/or  tfie  maintenance  of  public  schools  f^  or,  in  other  words,  one 
section  out  of  every  thirty-six  composing  each  township.  This  same  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  large  land  sale,  in  1786,  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany ;  and,  the  following  year,  in  Judge  Sjrmmes'  purchase.  The 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  North- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  and  which  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land 
ordinance  of  1785,  further  declared,  that,  **  Religion,  MoRALmr  and 
Knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Schools,  and  the  means  of  Education,  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged.** From  that  day  to  the  present,  this  noble  policy  has  been 
confirmed  and  extended,  till  its  blessings  now  reach  even  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  fiftt  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  purposes 
of  education  ;  together  with  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  all  public  lands  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Ltman  Draper.     Report  of  Sxtpt.  of  Public  Instruction,  1868. 
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When  the  rich  man  is  called  from  the  possession  of  his  treasures,  he 
divides  them,  as  he  will,  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an  equal 
Providence  deals  not  so  with  the  living  treasures  of  the  mind.  There  are 
children  just  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  in  town  and  in  coun- 
try, who  have  inherited  nothing  but  poverty  and  health,  who  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  striving  in  generous  contention  with  the  great  intellects  of 
the  land.  Our  system  of  free  schools  has  opened  a  straight  way  from  the 
threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humble,  in  the  village  or  in  the  city, 
to  the  high  places  of  usefulness,  influence  and  honor.  And  it  is  left  for 
each,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  talent ;  by  watching  with  an  eagle's 
eye,  for  every  chance  of  improvement ;  by  bounding  forward,  like  a  grey- 
hound, at  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  honorable  opportunity;  by  redeem- 
ing time,  defying  temptation,  and  scorning  pleasure  to  make  himself 
useful,  honored,  and  happy.  Edward  Everftt. 

Tt  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  idea  of  providing  wise  institutions  for  the 
unborn  millions  of  the  West ;  of  anticipating  their  good  by  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental providence  ;  and  of  associating  together  the  social  and  the  territo- 
rial development  of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provLsions  with  the 
land  titles  derived  from  the  public  domain,  and  making  school  reserva- 
tions and  road  reservations  essential  parts  of  that  policy. 

Caleb  Gushing. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  urged  that  a  general  tax  on  property,  for  this  ob- 
ject, (Public  Schools,)  would  fall  on  many  who  have  no  children,  and  is 
therefore  unjust.  Carry  out  the  principle  of  this  objection,  and  it  would 
overthrow  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  One  would  say  that  he  never 
uses  the  public  roads,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  taxed  for  them. 
Another  never  goes  out  in  the  evening,  and  therefore  must  not  be  taxed 
for  lighting  the  streets.  Another  denies  the  right  of  all  government  and 
prefers  to  be  without  any  protection  but  that  of  virtue,  he  must  not  be 
taxed  for  courts  and  legislatures.  But  taxation,  we  apprehend,  is  never 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  wants  it  for  his  direct  benefit, 
but  that  the  public  wants  it ;  for  the  public  has  a  right  in  all  property 
as  truly  as  the  individual,  and  may  draw  upon  it  for  its  own  uses.  And 
one  of  these  uses  is  the  education  of  the  youth  ;  for  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant sense  in  which  children  belong  to  the  State,  as  they  do  to  the 
family  organization.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Roman  States — all  those  ancient  fabrics  that  rose  in  the 
youth  time  of  nature — we  see  the  State  to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a 
real  instinct  of  civil  maternity,  making  it  the  first  care  of  her  founders 
and  constitutions,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  youth.  And  why  should 
she  not  ?  These  are  her  heroes  of  the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and 
justice,  her  voters  on  whose  shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her 
productive  hands,  her  sentinels  of  order,  her  reliance  for  the  security  of 

life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Dr.  H.  Busiikell. 
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Tbiid  Article. 


What  Lycargus  thought  most  conduciYe  to  the  virtae  and  happiness 
of  a  city,  was  principle  interwoven  with  the  manners  and  breeding  of  the 
people.  This  would  remain  immovable,  as  resting  on  inclination,  and  be 
the  strongest  and  mcfst  lasting  tie  ;  and  the  habits  which  education  pro- 
duced in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each,  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver. 
For  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 
youth — ^which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a 
lawgiver,  and  he  began  with  it  at  the  very  source.  Plutarch. 

You  [Athenians]  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not  by 
raising  the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it 
is  better  that  great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than  the  abject 
slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses.  Epictetus. 

That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
legislator's  attention,  can  not  be  a  doubt,  since  education  first  molds,  and 
afterwards  sustains  the  various  modes  of  government  The  better  and 
more  perfect  the  systems  of  education,  the  better  and  mord  perfect  the 
plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold.  In  this  im- 
portant object,  fellow-citizens  are  all  equally  and  deeply  concerned; 
and  as  they  are  all  united  in  one  common  work  for  one  common  purpose, 
their  education  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  consent,  and  not 
abandoned  to  the  blind  decision  of  chance,  or  to  idle  caprice. 

Aristotle. 

What,  under  heaven,  can  there  be  more  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
attention,  than  knowledge ;  what  more  worthy  of  our  highest  admira- 
tion ?  Is  calmness  or  serenity  of  mind  the  object  of  our  wishes  ?  What 
so  likely  to  secure  it  as  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  enables  us 
to  enjoy  life  in  the  happiest  manner?  Or  do  we  esteem  above  all  things 
unsullied  integrity  and  spotless  virtue  ?  Either  the  study  and  acquisi- 
tion of  wisdom  point  out  the  path,  or  there  is  none,  to  the  attainment  of 
these  distinctions.  Cicero. 

By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become  public  ministers ; 
without  learning,  the  sons  of  public  ministers  become  mingled  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Chinese  mctxim, 

I  promised  God,  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for 
him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  provide.  Dinter.     Autobiography, 
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If  you  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill  educated,  and  their  manners  to  be 
corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  then  punish  them  fbr  their  crimes  to 
which  their  first  education  disposed  them,  what  else  is  to  be  concluded 
from  this  but  that  you  first  make  thieves,  and  then  punish  them? 

Though  there  be  not  many  in  every  city  which  be  exempt  and  dlv 
charged  of  all  other  labors,  and  appointed  only  to  learning — ^that  is  to 
say,  such  in  whom,  even  from  their  very  childhood,  they  have  perceived 
a  singular  towardness,  a  fine  wit,  and  a  mind  apt  to  good  learning — ^yet 
all  in  their  childhood  be  instructed  in  learning.  And  the  better  part  of 
the  people,  both  men  and  women,  throughout  all  their  whole  life,  do  be- 
stow in  learning  those  spare  hours  which  we  said  they  have  vacant  from 
bodily  labors.  Sib  Thomas  More.       Utopia. 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  goprem, 
will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education ;  to  teach  the  people 
&ith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  jus- 
tice ;  not  to  admire  wealth,  or  honor ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ; 
to  place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace, 
liberty  and  safety.     Milton.    Way  to  establish  a  Free  CommontoeaUh, 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Among  us — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Can  not  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  precept^ 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained. 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  ago  to  age.  Wordswobte. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  I  in  the  way 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast  ? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth. 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  shame. 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  bo  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parentis  soul  no  joy  I 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth, 

And  on  her  withered  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent  I      Robert  Soutsst. 
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Tho  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a  dyilized 
and  commercial  society,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than  that  of 
people  of  some  rank  and  fortune.    ♦    ^    ♦ 

They  have,  little  time  to  spare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  scarce 
afford  to  maintain  them  even  in  in&ncy.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
work,  they  must  apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  sub- 
sistence. That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and  uniform,  as  to  giye 
little  exercise  to  the  understanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  labor 
is  both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and 
less  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  else.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

For  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  and 
can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  these  most  essential  parts  of  education.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition,  by  establishing  in  every  par- 
ish or  district  a  little  school  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward 
80  moderate,  that  even  a  common  laborer  may  afford  it ;  the  ipaster  be- 
ing partly  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  was  wholly, 
or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his 
business.     »    ♦    » 

A  man  without  the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mu- 
tilated and  deformed  in  a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of 
hnnian  nature.  Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  it  would  still  deserve  its  atten- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  state,  how- 
ever, derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruction.  The 
more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  tiiey  are  to  the  delusions  of  en- 
thusiasm and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  frequently 
occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and 
stupid  one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respectable, 
and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they 
are  therefore  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are  more 
disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  interested 
complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less 
apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  government  In  free  countries,  where  the  safety  of  government 
depends  very  much  upon  the  favorable  judgment  which  the  people  may 
form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it 
Adam  Smfth.     Wealth  of  Natiam^  Book  F.,  Education  of  Youth, 

But  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  con- 
sist in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest  This  i& 
peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to 
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raise  the  character  of  human  beings.  The  uncultivated  can  not  be  com 
petent  judges  of  cultivation.  Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  vnser 
and  better,  usually  desire  it  least;  and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  inca- 
pable of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually 
happen,  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the 
means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requiring  improve- 
ment having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what 
they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
any  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well-intentioned  and 
tolerably  civilized  government  may  think  without  presumption  that  it 
does  or  ought  to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the 
community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of 
offenng  better  education  and  better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  spontaneously  select 

Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things,  which  it  is  admissible  in 
principle  that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is 
one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  neces- 
sarily or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain 
primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should 
acquire  during  childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  de- 
pend, have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to 
do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty ;  toward  the  children  them- 
selves, and  toward  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all 
liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise 
of  government,  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done, 
without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be 
accessible  to  them,  cither  gi*atuitously  or  at  a  trifling  expense. 

John  Stuart  Mill.    Political  Economy^  v.  9,  §  8. 

That  the  people  should  be  well  educated  is  in  itself  a  good  thing:  and 
the  state  ought  therefore  to  promote  this  object,  if  it  can  do  so  without 
any  sacrifice  of  its  primary  object  The  education  of  the  people,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles  of  morality  which  are  common  to  all  the  forms 
of  Christianity,  is  highly  valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  end 
for  which  government  exists ;  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well  de 
serving  the  attention  of  rulers. 

Thomas  Babbington  Macaulet.     Church  and  Stats, 

Athens,  by  this  discipline  and  good  ordering  of  youth,  did  breed  up, 
within  the  circuit  of  that  one  city,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred 
years,  within  the  memory  of  one  man^s  life,  so  many  notable  captains  in 
war,  for  worthiness,  wisdom,  learning,  as  scarce  to  be  matchable,  no  not 
in  the  state  of  Rome,  in  the  compass  of  those  seven  hundred  years,  when 
it  flourished  much.  Ascham.    SehoolnuuUr 
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It  is  certain,  that  as  things  now  stand,  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  community  is  unhappily  split  upon  this  mighty  question,  are  resolved 
that  we  should  have  no  system  of  education  at  all — no  National  Plan  for 
Training  Teachers^  and  thereby  making  the  schools  that  stud  the  country 
all  over,  deserve  the  name  they  bear — no  national  plan  for  training  young 
children  to  virtuous  habits,  and  thereby  rooting  out  crimes  from  the 
land.  And  this  interdict,  under  which  both  parties  join  in  laying  their 
country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to  be  necessary  for  the  sacred  interests 
of  religion.  Of  religion  I  Oh,  gracious  God  1  Was  ever  the  name  of  thy 
holy  ordinances  so  impiously  profaned  before?  Was  ever  before,  thy 
best  gift  to  man — his  reason — so  bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  or  savage 
intolerance,  or  wild  fanaticism  ;  bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  light 
thou  hast  caused  to  shine  before  his  steps ;  bewildered  so  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  any  and  every  religion  must  flourish  best  in  the  tutored  mind, 
and  that  by  whomsoever  instructed  in  secular  things,  thy  word  can  bet- 
ter be  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandoned  through  neglect  to 
the  execrable  influence  of  the  evil  Spirit  ? 

And  shall  civilized,  shall  free,  shall  Christian  rulers,  any  longer  pause, 
any  more  hesitate,  before  they  mend  their  ways,  and  attempt,  though 
late  yet  seriously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  their  duties  ?  Or  shall  we, 
calling  ourselves  the  friends  to  human  improvement  balance  any  longer, 
upon  some  party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined 
scruple,  when  the  means  are  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do 
that  which  is  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of  God,  most  beneficial  to  man  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  said  that  between  the  claims  of  contending  factions  in 
church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature  stands  paralyzed,  and  puts  not  forth 
its  hand  to  save  the  people  placed  by  Providence  under  its  care,  lest 
offense  be  given  to  some  of  the  knots  of  theologians  who  bewilder  its  ears 
with  their  noise,  as  they  have  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their 
controversies?  Lawgivers  of  England!  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care!  Be 
well  assured,  that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upon  the  cabals  of 
Constantinople,  where  the  council  disputed  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy, 
the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  as  a 
token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  universal  scorn  which 
all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you  stand  still  and 
suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman — suff*er  the  parent  of  all  evil, 
all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking — him  who  cov- 
ers over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls 
on  which  he  preys — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — 
stand  still  and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext,  to  soothe 
your  indolence,  that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon 
the  far  more  guilty  speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game,  you  can 
turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your  selfish  purposes ! 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  ho  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — in  the  eyes 
of  some  insigniflcant  TiiK  Schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array. 

Lord  Brougham. 
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Education  makes  the  man ;  that  alone  is  the  parent  of  eyeiy  Tirtue ;  it 
is  the  most  sacred,  the  most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  neg- 
lected thing  in  every  country.  Montesquieu. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  a  parish  only,  nor  for  the  mere  local  interest^, 
that  the  laie  iciUs  that  every  native  of  France  shall  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  social  and  civilized  life,  without  which  human  intelli- 
gence sinks  into  stupidity,  and  oHen  into  brutality.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  state  also,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  because 
liberty  can  never  be  certain  and  complete,  unless  among  a  people  suf- 
ficiently enlightened  to  listen  on  every  emergency  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and 
social  stability.  As  every  principle  in  ouf  Government  is  founded  on 
justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop 
their  understandings,  and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  our 
constitutional  government,  and  secure  its  stability.  M.  Quizot. 

The  education  required  for  the  people  is  that  which  will  give  them  the 
full  command  of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  which  will 
call  into  play  their  powers  of  observation  and  reflection ;  which  will  make 
tliinking  and  reasonable  beings  of  the  mere  creatures  of  impulse,  preju* 
dice  and  passion ;  that  which  in  a  moral  sense  will  give  them  objects  of 
pursuits  and  habits  of  conduct  favorable  to  their  own  happiness,  and  to 
that  of  the  community  of  which  they  will  form  a  part ;  which,  by  multi- 
plying the  means  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  diminish 
the  temptations  of  vice  and  sensuality ;  which,  in  the  social  relations  of 
life,  and  as  connected  with  objects  of  legislation,  will  teach  them^  the 
identity  of  the  individual  with  the  general  interest ;  that  which,  in  the 
physical  sciences — especially  those  of  chemistry  and  mechanics-^wiU 
make  them  masters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  give  them  powers  which 
even  now  tend  to  elevate  the  moderns  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  the 
demi-gods  of  antiquity.  All  this,  and  more,  should  be  embraced  in  that 
scheme  of  education  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  statesman  to  give,  or 
of  a  great  nation  to  receive ;  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object,  thus  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and  leading  to 
results,  the  practical  benefits  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  im- 
agination to  exaggerate,  will  not  be  considered  an  Utopian  scheme. 

E.  H.  HiCKSON.     *•  Westminster  BeoiewJ^ 

Did  I  know  the  name  of  the  legislator,  who  first  conceived  and  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  common  schools,  I  should  pay  to  his  memory  the 
highest  tribute  of  reverence  and  regard.  I  should  feel  for  him  a  much 
higher  veneration  and  respect,  than  I  do  for  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  the 
celebrated  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  I  should  revere  him  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  race ;  because  he  has  been  the  author 
of  a  provision,  which,  if  it  should  be  adopted  in  every  country,  would 
produce  a  happier  and  more  important  influence  on  the  human  charac- 
ter, than  any  institution  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised. 

Judge  Swin; 
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TERRITORY— POPULATION — GOYERNXENT. 

The  Ganton  of  Zurich  ranks  second  in  population  (266,265  in  I860,) 
and  serenth  in  territory  (659  square  miles,)  among  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  religion  of  a  large  majority  (265,000,)  is  Protestant,  lind  its 
gOYemment  is  a  representative  democracy— ^yery  citizen  being  a  voter 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  cantonal  legislature  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  members,  who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  who  choose  a 
smaller  council  of  twenty-five  members,  (one-third  going  out  every  two 
years,)  whose  president  is  the  chief  magistrate  <^  the  Canton.  The 
Canton  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Diet  or  Congress  by  thirteen  mem- 
bers. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  is  divided  politically  into  eleven  districts, 
(Bairle,)  subdivided  into  counties,  {Zuer^fU,)  and  the  latter  subdivided 
into  communes,  (Cfemeine.)  Every  county,  according  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  elects  members  for  the  Great  Council,  which  is  only  com- 
plete after  the  members  elect  from  the  counties  have  elected  thirteen  more 
members  by  their  votes.  Bankrupts  or  persons  convicted  of  dishonor- 
able crimes  are  disfranchised  permanently  or  for  a  time.  The  Great 
Council,  as  representative  of  the  people,  is  intrusted  with  the  legislation. 
As  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country,  it  has  the  power  to  appoint  all 
officers  of  the  Canton,  or  to  confirm  appointments  proposed.  It  elects 
the  administration  of  the  Canton  {Regierungarath — ^Govemment  council,) 
but  only  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  By  the  fi*ee  vote  of  the  counties 
the  government  of  each  district  is  selected,  {Bezirla  eolUgium^)  which 
fills  all  district  offices,  or  has  the  final  approval  of  all  nominations.  It 
appoints  for  instance  the  judges  of  the  district,  and  proposes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment council  three  names  for  district  governor,  (the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  district,)  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Government 
council  in  the  district 

The  subdivision  of  the  Canton  in  regard  to  education  is  as  follows : — 

School  community  or  neighborhood,  parochial  community  (school  cirde,) 

district,  Canton.    The  members  of  the  school  community  are  all  those 

who  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  entitled 

to  its  benefits ;  these  select  their  school  board.    If  a  parochial  community 

has  several  schools  and  consequently  several  school  communities,  the 

members  of  the  parochial  community  are  not  identical  with  the  members 

of  the  difierent  school  communities,  as  for  instance  resident  citizens  may 
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be  members  of  a  school  commuDity.    The  school  districts  agree  with  the 
political  districts,  the  school  circles  with  the  parochial  coimnunitie& 

SYSTEM  OF  PUBUO  DrStRUOTION. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  are  ckssified  as  follows : — 

I.  Primart  Schools,  (General  popular  school — communal  school) 

1.  Day  school. 

a.  Elementary  school,  attended  by  children  from  6-9  years  old. 
5.  Real  school,  «*         "        «*  «*    9-12     "     " 

2.  Repetition  school,  «*         "        "  **  12-16     "     " 
8.  Singing  school,  attended  by  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  16  years, 

who  at  the  same  time  attend  the  class  for  religious  instruction, 
n.  Sbcondart  School,  (Superior  popular  district  school,)  attended  by 

pupils  of  12-16  years,  and  connected  with  the  day-schooL 
in.  Superior  and  Professional  Schools,  (Cantonal  schools.) 

1.  The  School  of  the  Canton. 

a.  Gymnasium,  preparatory  for  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  gymrumum^  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

5.  Higher  gymna&ium^  for  boys  of  16-19  years. 
h.  Industrial  school,  preparatory  for  technical  vocations  and 
technical  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  school,  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

h.  Higher  school,  for  boys  of  16-18  years. 

2.  The  Superior  School,  (University,)  connected  with  the  Cantonal 

schools,  particulariy  with  the  gymnasium — a  school  of  purely 
liberal  studies,  as  well  as  a  professional  school  for  the  statesman, 
jurist,  physician,  theologian  and  teacher  of  Superior  schools. 
8.  Professional  Schools,  joiiied  to  the  Secondary-schooL 

a.  Seminary  for  Teachers. 

ft.  Veterinary  school. 

c.  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  to  all  children.  Scholars 
who,  after  passing  the  day  school,  do  not  enter  the  secondary  or  the 
canton  school,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  repetition  school,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  on  one  day  per  week,  and  afterwards  the 
singing  school,  which  demands  their  attendance  for  one  hour  in  the  week. 

Fathers  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  in  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education,  are  permitted  to  teach  their  children  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  primary  school.  Whoever  occupies 
a  public  teachership,  or  acquires  the  certificate  of  eligibility  for  such 
position,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 
Those  who  teach  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and,  have  acquired 
the  qualification  for  secondary  or  primary  instruction,  compose  the  body 
of  public  teachers. 

All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  are  voting  members  of  the 
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:hoo!  Synod.  All  the  public  teachers  of  &  district  Tonn  a  district- 
dupter  of  teachers.  The  teachers  at  a  seminiiry  belong  to  Iho  chapter 
H  the  dii'trict  in  which  the  institute  is  situated.  The  director  of  the  sem- 
naiy  has  the  privilege  of  an  advisory  roember  of  all  the  chapters, 
tfuod  and  chapter  elect  their  officers  from  their  own  members  every  two 

Every  parochial  comrautiity  elects  a  school  committee,  with  the  rcM- 
lent  pastor  as  chairman,  for  the  inspectioa  of  their  schools  and  general 
iperintendence  of  their  interests;  the  other  members  of  this  committee — 
the  number  of  five  at  least — are  elected  by  Ihe  parochial  members  Ibr  | 
term  of  four  years,  in  the  manner  that  the  term  of  half  of  them  expirea 
■ry  two  years.     They  can  be  reelected. 

The  teacher  is  cnlitlvd  la  a  seat  io  this  school  committee  as  advisory 
lember.  The  superintendence  over  Ibe  schools  of  a  district  is  vested  in 
district  school  committee,  composed  genorallj-  of  seven  members,  two 
rhom  must  be  pastors,  and  two  teachers,  and  the  remainder  must  b« 
'led  from  citixens  not  of  these  professions.  The  two  theologians  are 
;cted  by  the  ministerial  chapter,  and  the  two  teachers  by  the  chapter 
teachers  of  the  district;  the  three  other  members  by  the  government 
the  district  (Betirh  eoUrgium.) 

The  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  every  three  years  a  new  election  of    , 
ers  lakes  place,  hut  the  old  members  can  be  reelected.     Th«    ' 
strict-school  committee  elect  three  alternates,  one  from  the  teachcra, 

from  the  ministers,  and  the  third  from  the  residents  of  the  district 

Every  member  of  the  district  school  committee  is  appointed  inspector 

numl>er  of  schools  in  his  district.     Each  primary  school  must 

visited  twice  a'yearby  tlie  parochial  school  committee  and  by  the 

ipeclor.     The  inspector  conducts  the  public  examination  and  makes  a 

on  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  district  committee.     Beyond 

inspection  of  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  committee  to  see 

all  laws  regarding  public  instruction  are  faithfully  observed  ;  they 

the  representatives  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Education. 

Evtry  seeondary.school  di-ttrict  (which  comprehends  generally  the  sev- 

tchool  communities  of  more  than  one  parochial  commune.)  has  for 

administration  and  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  a  sec- 

•achool  committee,  two  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  dis- 

ict  school  committee,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  parochial  school 

immittcc,  Ibr  the  same  term  as  the  members  of  the  last  named  committee. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  secondary -fchuol  committee  elected  by 

le  parochial  committee  depends  on  the  number  of  school  communitiea 

|bilt«tl  in  th«  secondary-school  districL     Every  school  community  shall 

ba*e  at  lea*t  one  member  in  this  secondary-school  committee;    the  litter 

their  prvsident  from  the  member',  and  each  member  is  required  to 

vMt  the  achool  at  least  twice  in  every  year.      Moreover  every  secondary 

•choul  iri  visited  by  a  district  inspector. 

The  Board  of  Gducation  Bugicriotends  all  matters  of  instruction  of  the 
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entire  Canton.  For  the  purpose  of  consultation  the  Board  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  for  secondary,  the  other  for  prinuuy  educatioii. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  always  published  in 
the  official  papers.  The  Director  of  Education,  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  is  President  of  the  Board ;  and  of  the  other  six  members,  two 
are  elected  by  the  School  synod  from  the  teachers,  and  four  are  appointed 
by  the  Crovernment  council. 

•  The  Board  of  Education  selects  the  presidents  of  the  district  school 
committees  from  the  members  of  the  same ;  the  presidents  of  the  district 
committees  form  the  superintending  board  of  the  high  school.  All  super- 
intendents of  other  schools  of  the  Canton  are  either  appointed  directly 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  nominated  by  them  for  appointment  to  the 
Government  council  An  exception  from  this  rule  is  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  which  belongs  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  is  under 
the  special  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  attached  to  this 
department  The  members  of  the  superintending  board  of  this  Institute 
are  elected  by  the  Government  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  directors  of  cantonal  schools  have  a  privileged 
seat  in  the  meetings  of  their  superintending  board,  and  are  advisory 
members.  Every  parochial  and  secondary-school  committee  makes  a 
yearly  report  to  the  district  committee  alter  the  annual  examinations; 
the  district  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  from  the  parochial 
committee  and  the  inspectors,  submits  an  annual  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  schools  of  their  district  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Director  of  Education,  from  these  and  from  the  reports  of  superin- 
tendents of  superior  schools,  completes  the  report  on  education  in  the 
district.  The  presidents  of  the  chapter  of  teachers  report  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chapter  to  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  latter 
renders  a  total  account  on  the  chapters.  The  reports  of  the  Director  of 
Education  and  of  the  director  of  the  seminary  are  presented  to  the 
School  synod,  which  generally  orders  the  publication  of  the  same. 

All  the  officers  of  the  parochial,  secondary  and  district  committees 
labor  gratuitously.  As  members  of  special  committees  for  inspection  of 
new  buildings,  etc.,  they  are  paid  actual  expenses.  The  recorder  of  the 
district  committee  and  the  president  of  the  chapter  receive  a  moderate 
remuneration ;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  receive  mileage 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  reside  from  Zurich. 

In  school  matters,  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  paro- 
chial committee  to  the  district  committee,  and  finally  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  definite  appointment  of  primary  teachers  is  made  by  the  school 
community ;  that  of  secondary  teachers  by  the  secondary-school  com- 
mittees ;  teachers  of  the  cantonal  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  nominated  for  appointment  to  the  Government  council. 
In  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Institute,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  again  take  the  place  of  the  Board  of 
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Edacatian.  All  primary  and  secondary  teachers  elected  must  be  ap- 
pvored  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  but  this  approval  is  solely  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  of  election,  and  an  election  can  only  be  set  aside, 
when  not  performed  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  The  members  elect 
of  the  different  school  committees  also  need  the  approyal  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  rather  of  the  delegates  appointed  for  the  district  Where 
no  definite  election  is  made  by  the  district  or  parochial  committee,  the 
Director  of  Education  makes  temporary  appointments  from  the  number 
of  candidates  for  teachership.  All  definite  appointments  at  primary 
schools,  the  teachers*  seminary,  the  school  of  the  canton,  the  veterinary 
school,  and  the  professorships  at  the  high-school,  are  for  life ;  those  for 
the  secondary-schools  are  generally  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  teacher 
definitely  i^pointed  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  position  except  by  judicial 
sentence,  or  non-election  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

State,  commune  and  family  cooperate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public 
instruction.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  contributions  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  for  purposes  of  public  instruction  amount  to  one-fifth 
of  its  total  expenses. 

Since  all  funds  and  bene&ctions  for  special  objects  of  education  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  superior  schools  have  been  sequestered  by  the  State,  to 
form  the  general  school  funds,  the  total  of  expenses  of  superior  schools 
(as  fiur  as  fees  of  instruction  and  contributions  of  the  most  favored  com- 
munes render  necessary,)  are  defrayed  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as 
Ubo  the  amounts  granted  in  aid  of  public  instruction.  The  different  pri- 
nary  and  secondary  schools  have  their  own  funds,  administered  by 
fficers  who  are  at  the  same  time  treasurers  of  the  parochiid  communes. 

ibject  to  the  control  of  the  district  inspector. 

L  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  all  its  communes,  has  471  day  schools,  with 

080  pupils.     Repetition  schools  and  singing  schools  are  in  charge  of 

same  teachers ;  in  the  year  1852-53  the  total  number  of  scholars  was 

r96. 

he  primary  schools  of  the  different  school  communes  are  divided  or 

'Tided  schools.     If  a  division  becomes  necessary,  it  is  generally  so 

iged  that  one  teacher  officiates  at  the  elementary  school,  and  another 

B  real  school.     Where  the  schools  are  undivided,  the  elementary 

that  of  repetition  and  of  singing,  are  under  one  person.     A  division 

take  place  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  to  one 

ed  and  twenty.     During  each  year,  vacations  of  from  four  to  eight 

are  prescribed  by  law ;   also  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  is 

br  day  schools  at  twenty-seven,  for  the  repetition-school  at  six 

In  order  to  effect  a  regular  attendance  at  school,  the  following 

tfeused : — 

eachers  take  notice  of  absentees  every  half  day ;  those  who  have 
permission  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  president  of  the  school  com- 
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mitteOf  fall  under  the  head  of  "cnlpable/'  To  come  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  commencement  three  times,  is  considered,  if  without  ezcuae, 
as  absence  without  leave.  The  teacher  or  school  committee  may  demand 
in  writing  from  the  parent  or  master  of  the  scholar,  the  cause  of  his  ab* 
sence  without  leave ;  if  the  parent,  etc,  should  be  convicted  of  misstating 
the  reasons  of  absence,  a  public  censufe  before  the  school  committee  is 
the  first  remedy,  and  upon  repetition  a  fine  of  from  one  to  four  fiiincs. 
K  the  pupil  of  a  day-school  is  absent  without  proper  excuse  three  times 
during  three  scholastic  months,  the  teacher  must  report  such  fact  to  the 
school  committee,  and  the  latter  inform  the  parents,  guardian  or  master. 
K  the  same  scholar  absents  himself  again  three  times  during  the  same 
quarter,  the  parents,  etc.,  are  summoned  before  the  school  committee ; 
and  if  this  culpable  absence  occur  a  third  time,  the  committee  impose  a 
fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  During  the  second  quarter  no  notice  is 
sent,  but  the  parents,  etc,  are  summoned  immediately  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  have  been  exhorted  or  fined  within  the  preceding  three 
months ;  and  instead  of  a  third  notice  a  summons  before  the  committee 
is  immediately  served,  and  instead  of  a  third  summons  the  fine  is  im- 
posed without  delay.  In  schools  of  repetition  and  singing,  culpable 
absence,  twice  within  six  months,  is  followed  by  notice  to  the  parents ; 
if  again  occurring,  by  a  summons  before  the  committee,  and  if  not  rem- 
edied yet,  by  a  fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  If  the  parent,  etc,  does 
not  pay  due  attention  to  the  summons,  an  extra  fine  of  one  franc  can  be 
imposed.  All  fines  flow  into  the  school  fund ;  if  not  paid  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  they  are  levied  by  process  of  law.  If  children  move  into 
another  district,  their  absence  from  school  must  be  entered  on  their  cer- 
tificate. 

In  the  year  1850-^1,  the  total  absentism  of  day-scholars  was  872,940 
with  excuse,  and  43,428  culpable ;  in  the  year  1851-52,  843,083  with 
excuse,  and  52,456  culpable,  so  that  at  average  each  pupil  has  been 
absent  nine  to  ten  times. 

No  factory  is  permitted  to  employ  any  child  which  has  not  passed  the 
day-school,  during  a  time  when  instructions  are  given ;  and  the  pupils 
of  a  repetition-school  or  singing-school  must  be  allowed  a  regular  attend- 
ance in  those  classes  by  their  employers.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  not  be  required  to  work  beyond 
fourteen  houra  per  day. 

Sexes  are  not  separated  in  any  primary  school.  Classification  in  the 
day-school  is  according  to  age ;  in  the  fu*st  class  of  the  elementary-school, 
children  from  six  to  seven  years  are  admitted ;  in  the  second  class,  those 
from  seven  to  eight  years,  etc  The  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  in 
this  manner  must  engage  often  six  different  classes,  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  him  to  say  much  in  few  words,  and  while  he  instructs  one 
class,  to  give  suitable  occupation  to  the  others.  An  examination  decides 
whether  children  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  will  pass  into  the  repetition- 
school  or  remain  longer  in  the  real-schooL 
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The  object  of  primaxy  schools  in  the  selection  of  branches  and  methods 
of  instruction  aims  at  this : — *'to  educate  the  children  of  all  classes  after 
uniform  principles,  and  train  them  to  become  intelligent,  active,  useful, 
moral,  and  religious  persons.**  This  they  try  to  accomplish  by  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  instruction: — 

1.  Elementary  instruction,  (6-9  years  of  age.) 

a,  Reading  and  writing,  with  special  regard  to  the  development  of 

memory,  the  ability  of  speech  and  thought 
h.  The  four  principles  of  arithmetic. 
e.  The  elements  of  music  (singing.) 

d.  Biblical  histories,  as  suitable  for  in&nt  minda 

2.  Real  school,  (nine  to  twelve  years.) 

a.  Exercises  in  composition  and  language. 
h.  Elements  of  grammar,  by  framing  sentences. 
c  Practical  arithmetia 

^  Selections  of  practical  geometry,  more  calculated  to  form  the 
geometric  eye,  than  for  strictly  scientific  study. 

e.  History  and  geography,  chiefiy  national. 

/,  Natural  history,  philosophy  and  physical  geography  in  regard  to 

agriculture  and  mechanics. 
g.  Biblical  history.  Christian  morals,  development  of  the  aesthetic 
by  instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  etc 

Religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  day-school  by  the  teacher,  in 
the  repetition-school  by  the  pastor.  The  singing-school  is  at  the  same 
time  the  class  of  catechumens. 

The  matter  of  instruction  is  distributed  among  the  different  classes,  as 
follows : — 

Elementary  School. — During  the  first  year  the  aim  should  be  only  to 
develop  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  Instruction  in  language  com- 
prehends the  training  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech  by  pro- 
nouncing elementary  sounds  and  syllables,  the  resolution  of  the  latter 
into  sounds,  the  knowledge  of  printed  and  written  letters,  words  and 
syllables.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  has  for  its  object  a  correct  idea  of 
number,  exercises  in  the  value  of  fundamental  numbers  (1-10)  by  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  and  a  knowledge  of  numerical  signs.  Drawing  and 
writing  should  exercise  the  eye  and  hand,  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  limited  to  quickening  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities  by 
simple  narrative& 

During  the  second  year,  instruction  in  language  proceeds  to  reading 
of  simple  sentences  and  easy  histories ;  arithmetic  extends  the  previous 
exercises  to  units,  tens  and  hundreds  ;  in  drawing,  after  points  and  lines 
in  the  first  year,  the  pupils  may  learn  about  angles,  etc. ;  in  religion, 
they  will  aim  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities. 

The  third  year  should  complete  the  formal  elementary  instruction,  viz. : 
in  language,  to  the  reading  of  descriptions  and  histories,  hymns,  etc. ; 
in  arithmetic,  multiplication  and  division  by  the  fundamental  numbers 
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(1-10)  of  hundreds,  tenths  and  units ;  in  mental  arithmetic,  practical 
problems ;  in  drawing,  straight  and  cunred  lines,  curvilinear  figures ;  in 
religion,  interpretation  of  Bible  yerses,  etc. 

£eal  School — In  this  grade  the  school  instruction  is  more  ^Mcific. 
Instructions  are  required  of  a  general  kind ;  jet  all  branches  must  be 
studied  in  the  national  language,  which  must  be  used  for  practice  in 
thought,  speedi,  and  writing. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  elementary  course,  the  instruction  in  lan- 
guage proceeds  to  definitions  in  grammar  and  part  of  etymology.  In 
arithmetic,  the  multiplication  and  division  is  continued  in  numbers  of 
three  figures,  and  the  four  ground  rules  in  denominate  numbers.  Id 
geometry,  lines  and  angles  are  explained,  so  as  to  show  to  the  eye  of  tiie 
scholar  geometric  form  and  properties.  Of  the  real  sciences  the  plan  of 
this  year  incloses :  Geography  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  of  Switze^ 
land  ;  selections  from  general  history  ;  descriptions  in  natural  science. 
Instruction  in  singing  includes  rhythmical  exercises  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  method ;  drawing  aims  at  a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  hand, 
having  regard  also  to  the  improvement  in  penmanship,  particularly  to 
German  current  hand.  In  religion  a  catechetical  instruction  in  Old  Tes* 
tament  history  is  given. 

The  fifth  year  completes  in  language  the  grammar  on  etymology  and 
syntax ;  in  arithmetic,  all  operations  with  fractions ;  in  geometry  the 
peculiarities  of  the  square,  sphere,  and  parallels ;  weights  and  measures. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  and  an  introduction  into  general  geography 
belong  to  this  course ;  in  singing,  practice  of  melodic  and  dynamic  ex- 
ercises; drawing  and  writing  from  copies,  and  after  more  difficult 
sketches ;  religion,  embracing  the  history  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  sixth  year  embraces  the  complete  course  of  gramnuu*,  syntax, 
business  correspondence,  plane  surveying,  selections  from  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  singing,  more  difficult  copies  in  drawing  and  writing  in 
German  and  Latin  text ;  instruction  in  religion  so  as  to  interpret  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  etc. 

In  the  Elementary  ScJiool,  fourteen  hours  are  devoted  to  language ; 
five  to  arithmetic ;  five  to  geometry ;  three  to  religioa  In  the  Eeal 
School^  twelve  hours  are  given  to  language ;  four  to  arithmetic ;  two  to 
geometry ;  three  to  selections  from  natural  history  and  philosophy,  etc. ; 
four  to  drawing,  writing  and  singing,  and  two  to  religious  instruction. 

The  Bepetition  School^  occupying  only  six  hours  in  the  week,  aims  at 
a  careful  review  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  previous  course.  The 
singing  school,  in  which  once  a  week  the  pupils  of  the  repetiUon-scbool 
and  the  catechumens  are  collected  and  taught  in  reference  to  church 
singing. 

Obligatory  school-books  are  selected  in  the  following  manner:  A  work 
is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  examination  ;  or  the  Board  requests 
a  person,  who  from  his  pedagogic  experience  and  position  as  teacher 
commands  their  confidencei  to  prepare  a  school-book  after  a  plan  indi- 
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cated.  The  manuscript  is  then  examined  by  a  committeo  of  experts, 
who  may  suggest  nlCerations,  and  finally,  indiculc  a  partial  accepUnee. 
Th«  author  is  allowed  a  fixed  sum  for  the  copyriglit  by  the  Board,  The 
book  is  printed,  and  each  public  teacher  is  fumished  wilh  s  copy.  After 
it  baa  been  some  time  in  Iho  hands  of  the  teacheri,  a  meeting  of  the 
tcDcheni'  chapter  is  held,  for  consultation  on  its  merits :  each  chapter 
electa  a  repreaeolalivD,  and  the  reprosenlativcs  of  all  the  chapters,  at  tha 
call  of  the  senior  member,  assemble  in  Zurich,  where,  atler  a  thorough 
discussion,  and  by  a  free  and  iDdepcadent  vote,  (they  receive  no  instruc- 
tions from  their  eleutors,)  they  either  recommend  the  book  for  adoption 
as  an  obligatory  ftieana  of  imttruction,  or  for  modification  in  certain 
points,  or  reject  it  altogether.  Their  resolution  is  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  takes  a  final  decision,  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  Totv  of  the  teachers.  Religious  means  of  instiui'tiuu  ai'e  submitted 
also  to  the  approval  of  the  ahurch  council.  The  expvnw  of  delegates  of 
the  chapters  while  away  from  their  homes,  and  correEponding  to  the 
distance  from  Zurich,  is  defmycd.  The  composition  in  type  is  pre- 
served until  the  decision  from  the  Board  of  Ekluctttion  iri  made  known; 
in  the  latter  years  the  tstate  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  some 
school-books,  and  found  that  this  could  be  done  at  viry  little  expense,  so 
tliat  for  iniitiince  a  little  volume  of  two  siiccl«  comes  lo  live  cents. 

Tho  course  of  education  of  primar;  teachers  is  generally  as  follows: — 
Primary  school,  secondary  school.  Seminary,     In  order  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able  young  men  for  the  profession  of  teachers,  a  pre- 
1  pantory  institute  has  been  established  by  the  State.     Every  pupil  of  a 
I  sccondary-schiKil  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen  years  can  present  himself  to  the 
I  district   committee  for   examination   as   candidate  of  teachorship.     Ilis 
:>n,  made  by  a  special  commission  of  that  conmiittec,  shall  be 
khicUy  wilh  regard  lo  mental  ability  and  physical  constitution.    The 
pirector  of  Ertlucation  selects  from  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  dis- 
^t  committee.     Every  year  a  candidate  is  admitted  fr\>m  each  district ; 
Lid  if  there  is  no  candidate  from  one  district,  the  place  is  filled  from  the 
kmea  of  the  osamined  of  another  districL    Each  pupil  of  a  secondary- 
1,  who  is  approved  as  a  candidate  for  teachership,  is  i>aid  a  yearly 
lidy  ot  forty-six  franca,  sixty-seven  centimes,  upon  the  recommcnda- 
n  of  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  based  on  the  teacher's  report  of  the 
ftjuct  and  progrese  of  tlic  pupil,  rendered  each  semester, 
1'he  admission  into  the  Seminary,  and  the  granting  of  free  scholarships, 
9  place  in  tlie  order  of  tho  dale  of  registry  of  thu  candidates  ex- 
krd  and  approved. 

\  the  Spring  of  each  year  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  wish 

o  the  qualification  as  primary  teacher,  and  for  those  desiring  to 

n  a  ecrtilkatv  of  a  higher  degree.    Strangers  are  admitted  to  these 

wliona,  and  whoever  gives  satisfaction  can  obtain  the  certificate, 

what  hix  coume  of  education  has  bien.    AdmilUncc  is  refused 

wa  who  biled  at  Uirve  previous  ciamioatioiis ;  tlmse  who  havo 
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been  by  law  deprived  of  municipal  privileges,  and  those  who  are  unfit 
for  the  profession  on  account  of  defects  of  the  bod  j.  Applications  most 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  examination  is  extended  on  all 
branches  of  primary  schools,  and  consists  of  oral,  written  and  practical 
exercises ;  an  examination  in  writing  is  had  only  in  regard  to  language 
and  mathematics.  Trial  lessons  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  recom- 
mendations and  certificates  of  the  candidate  warrant  an  exception.  The 
examination  is  public,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  the  exam- 
iners, in  conjunction  with  experts  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
firom  its  members  or  firom  other  teachers.  The  exnert  as  well  as  the 
examiner,  after  examining  a  candidate,  mark  down  me  result  by  figure 
L,  n.  or  III.  From  these  figures  and  those  afiixed  to  the  written  exam- 
ination, the  total  of  the  certificate  is  made  up  by  the  examining  commis- 
sion, which  makes  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of 
each  candidate,  as  to  his  non-admission,  or  to  a  certificate  No.  I.,  (very 
able,)  No.  II.,  (able,)  or  No.  III.,  (conditional.)  The  Director  of  Educa- 
tion issues  the  certificate  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  and  the  candidate  is 
in  possession  of  the  same  within  a  few  days  after  the  examination.  The 
members  of  the  examining  commission  are  allowed  mileage,  etc. ;  but  no 
charges  are  made  to  the  candidates.  One  or  more  candidates  may  have 
an  extra  examination,  for  which  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  appointed.  These  extra  examinations  also  are  gratuitous  for  candi- 
dates of  primary  schools,  but  candidates  for  secondary-schools  must 
defray  expenses. 

Those  who  obtain  certificate  No.  III.  can  pursue  a  Course  of  Completion ; 
the  pupils  of  this  course  are  instructed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  chiefly  in  the  practical  use 
and  theoretical  methods  of  the  obligatory  studies.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  better  cer- 
tificate ;  but  no  one  is  forced  to  subject  himself  to  this  examination  if  he 
chooses  to  return  with  certificate  No.  III.,  in  which  case  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  future  Course  of  Completion.  The  scholars 
of  this  course  are  all  teachers  in  office,  for  a  candidate,  after  passing  this 
examination,  generally  finds  a  temporary  or  definite  engagement 
Teachers  without  means  receive  a  contribution  from  the  State,  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  deputy  and  of  their  residence  at  the  Seminary.  The 
teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  paid  extra  for  the  Course  of  Completion. 

A  public-school  teacher  can  hold  only  certain  offices  of  the  Canton  or 
districts,  viz. :  1.  that  of  a  member  of  the  Great  Council ;  2.  that  of  a 
member  of  the  district  or  parochial  school  committee.  Other  offices  can 
be  accepted  by  the  teacher  only  with  permission  of  the  district-school 
committee,  which  is  granted  when  no  disadvantage  arises  to  the  school 
fi'om  duties  required  of  such  office. 

No  teacher  of  the  Canton  is  required  to  perform  any  public  duty  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  profession. 

The  teachers  of  Zurich  as  a  class  are  organized  into  ch^ters  and  a 


synod.  Primary  and  secondary  tcBchers  compose  thf!  chapter ;  and  these 
together  with  all  the  other  public  tcacliers  Torm  the  syiio<],  which  thus 
unitea  all  the  teachers  of  the  primary,  secoDdary  and  high-schools.  The 
chapter  usually  meets  once  every  three  months,  and  may  meet  oftener. 
The  place  of  meeting  tbHcs,  but  must  always  be  in  a  tichool-house.  AH 
the  memtiers  of  the  chapter  arc  obliged  to  attend ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
chapter  are  not  public ;  officers  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  consist  of 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary.  Every  member  of  the 
chapter,  who  has  not  l>een  a  public  teacher  of  the  Canton  during  Gil«en 
years,  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  president  annually  a  composition  in 
writing  on  a  subject  selected  by  himself.  The  proceedings  of  the  chapter 
must  occupy  at  least  four  houre;  they  are  opened  by  siiiging,  which  is 
usually  followed  by  some  practice  in  teaching ;  after  which  the  pupils  of 
the  school  withdraw,  and  a  discussion  on  the  previous  practice  and 
method  begins.  A  discourse  of  an  educational  character,  followed  by  a 
criticism  and  discussion,  and  if  time  permits,  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy, 
are  part  of  the  regular  proceedings.  If  occasion  demands,  opinions  are 
expressed  on  books  of  instruction,  the  election  of  members  of  the  school 
committees,  of  officers  of  the  chapter,  deputies,  librarian,  etc.,  takes  place, 
and  scientific  lectures  are  given.  Each  chapter  has  a  library,  for  the 
increase  of  which  the  State  pays  thirty  francs  per  year.  A  librarian, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  chapter,  superintends  the  same.  The 
presidents  of  chapters  assemble  annually  in  Zurich  to  deliberate  on  the 
order  of  the  meetings  For  the  next  year.  The  Board  of  Education  pre- 
sents a  subject  for  prize  composition  every  year,  for  which  every  public 
teacher  may  compete.  One  school  in  every  district  is  declared  tlie  model 
school,  and  is  selected  annually,  according  to  the  report  of  the  district 
committee,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Each  model  school  receives  trom 
the  State  an  annual  sum  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction  and 
an  addition  to  the  l«achera'  salary.  Candidates,  i,  a,  members  of  the 
chapter,  not  definitely  appointed,  and  teachers  with  certificate  No.  III., 
•re  required  to  visit  the  model  school ;  they  are  also  required  to  present 
tbcmsclves  once  in  a  year  before  the  president  of  the  chapter,  and  render 
an  account  of  their  private  studies  for  further  improvement  in  knowledge, 
which  f«Derally  give  satisfactory  results.  All  elections  in  the  chapter 
■re  by  secret  ballot,  except  those  for  temporary  committees.  In  the  last 
roeetiDg  of  the  chapter  preceding  the  assembling  of  the  synod  (l^t 
Monday  in  August,)  the  "  wishes  and  instructions  of  synod  "  are  consid- 
ered, and  a  deputy  to  the  synod  is  elected.  All  the  deputies  from  chap- 
ters meet  on  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  at  the  place 
where  the  latter  is  to  bo  held,  and  thus  form  the  pro-synod  ;  they  decide 
Bnally  on  all  subjects  and  petitions  of  the  chapters  which  shall  bo  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  proceedings  of  the  synod. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting  of  synod,  the  members  are 
called  to  church  by  a  ringing  of  bella  Singing,  a  short  prayer,  and  the 
addrcM  of  the  president  open  the  session  ;   the  members  who  lake  part 
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in  the  assembly  (which  is  not  obligatory,)  are  required  to  appear  dressed 
in  black  cloth.  The  Board  of  Education  is  represented  by  three  depu- 
ties ;  the  members  of  district  committees  can  attend  as  advisory  mem- 
bers ;  the  public  are  admitted.  The  opening  is  followed  by  the  reception 
of  new  members,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  progress  of 
schools,  the  report  of  tlie  director  of  the  Seminary  on  the  labor  of  the 
chi^ters,  and -the  reports  of  committees.  The  two  first  reports  are  gen- 
erally ordered  to  be  printed.  Next  follows  a  pedagogic  lecture,  a  criti- 
cism and  discussion  of  the  same ;  these  lectures  (always  written)  are 
delivered  according  to  a  fixed  programme,  and  the  meeting  can  order  the 
publication  of  lecture  and  criticism.  A  pamphlet,  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  school  synod,  the  reports,  and  sometimes  the  lecture,  is 
furnished  gratuitously  to  each  member.  After  the  debates  mentioned 
above,  resolutions  are  passed  with  reference  to  the  petitions  and  wishes 
of  the  synod  to  be  presented  to  the  Cantonal  authorities ;  finally  the 
election  of  officers  takes  place,  whenever  the  terms  of  any  of  them  are 
expiring,  or  of  such  as  are  elected  by  the  synod ;  also  the  selection  of 
special  committees.  The  synod  elects  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary for  two  years,  not  to  be  reelected,  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  members  of  special  committees.  The  meeting  is 
closed  by  singing.  The  place  where  synod  is  to  be  held  is  changed  every 
year.  The  budget  of  the  State  is  charged  with  a  certain  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  printing,  etc.,  of  the  synod.  Extraordinary  meetings  of 
synod  may  be  held,  upon  resolution  of  the  synod  or  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, or  upon  the  demand  of  three  chapters.  A  committee  of  the 
school  synod  of  Zurich  has  published  a  collection  of  songs  for  male  choirs 
and  one  for  mixed  choirs,  music  and  poetry  in  part  by  Zurich  teachers, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  Europe  on  account  of  the  fine  selection  and 
the  unexampled  low  price.  In  some  parts  of  the  canton  they  have  a  vol- 
imtary  teachers'  union,  the  members  of  which  meet  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  in  an  afternoon  session  labor  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment In  these  meetings  they  make  extempore  speeches  on  subjects  of 
instruction,  experiments  m  methodic  and  practical  teaching,  criticism  of 
new  books,  etc. 

Each  school  has  its  treasury  and  a  fund  {Sehulgut)  administered  by 
the  school  administrator,  who  is  elected  by  the  commune  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  can  be  reelected.  Every  member  of  tiie  school  commune 
is  eligible  for  this  position ;  but  the  office  gives  no  salary.  The  interest 
accruing  from  the  school  fund  only  is  used,  and  forms  one  item  of  the 
revenue  of  schools  for  current  expenses.  All  the  citizens  of  a  commu- 
nity are  members  of  the  school  commune  in  which  they  reside ;  those 
who  acquire  citizenship  must  pay  a  certain  sum  in  order  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  school  commune,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  fund. 
Into  this  school  fund,  according  to  law,  are  paid  : — 

1.  All  ground-rents  and  tithes,  if  any  existing. 

2.  Fees  of  immigration,  which  means  a  sum  paid  when  a  member  of 
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the  commune  marrios  s  woman  belonging  to  another  commune,  which 
sum  is  considerable  if  the  wife  is  from  another  counliy.  (For  a  Swiss 
woman  it  amounts  to  four  francs,  for  a  German  to  forty  francs-J 

8.  Fees  of  marriige,  amounting  to  two  froncs  nt  least. 

4.  Voluntary  school  tax,  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  on  one  Sundaj  in 
the  yvar,  when  a  sermon  is  preached  in  all  the  churches  on  Education, 
and  which  Is  distributed  amoog  the  schools  of  a  ptnsh  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils. 

G.  Volunlarj  contributions  and  donations. 

6.  Legacies. 

As  alt  these  receipts  flow  into  the  school  fund,  while  the  interest  of  the 
principal  can  only  be  expended,  an  increase  is  very  wisely  provided,  and 
accrues  from  year  to  year. 

la  the  year  I6ijO-ol,  the  total  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  amounlcd 
to  225,791  francs,  79  centimes ;  in  the  year  1851-52,  to  230,41fi  francs, 
81  centimes.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  fund,  the  school  treasury  re- 
ceives the  pr[>ceeds  of  public  lands,  fees  fur  tuition,  fines,  part  of  the  fees 
of  settlement  in  a  commune,  contributions  from  the  Slate,  and  taxes. 
From  the  treasury  are  paid :  salaries  of  teachers,  pensions,  means  of  in- 
Btmction,  care,  heating,  repair  and  building  of  school -houses,  interest  on 
debts,  and  other  current  cxjienscs.  If  the  receipts  are  smaller  than  the 
expenses,  the  school  commune  may  order  n  general  tai,  of  which  thret- 
'  fourths  is  levied  on  the  Income,  one-eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  citizens, 
uid  an  eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  householders.  The  fee  of  settlement 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  property  of  a  commune,  and  one-third  of 
this  fee  goes  Into  the  school  treasury,  one-third  into  the  fund  for  the 
poor,  and  one-third  to  tlie  commune. 

For  each  pupil  of  the  dny-school,  one  shilling  per  week  is  paid;  for 
■ach  pupil  of  the  repetition-school,  half  a  shilling.  (A  shilling  is  36-100 
francs.)  This  school  fee  is  pud  from  the  fund  for  the  poor,  when  the 
parents  have  no  means,  and  are  depending  on  charity ;  if  the  parents  are 
poor,  but  not  depending  on  charity,  the  State  pays  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  school-books  for  their  children.  Though  children  do  not  attend 
ttie  school  of  the  commune,  yet  the  fees  for  tuition  must  bv  paid  as  long 
■»  they  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  The  fees  of  tuition  form  a 
part  of  the  teacher's  salary,  but  they  are  collected  with  other  taxes  and 
paid  ta  the  teacher  by  the  administrator.  The  school  commune  is  obliged 
to  pay  annually  one  hundred  francs  towards  the  teachers'  salary,  to  fur- 
hUh  him  two  cords  of  wood,  a  suitable  residence,  and  a  piece  of  garden 
land,  or  in  place  of  these,  an  amount  of  money  to  be  fixed  by  the  school 
Mmmitlee.  The  communes  arc  not  obliged  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers, 
and  do  this  voluntarily  only  to  deserving  teachers,  or  when,  in  case  of 
itiwatinfai'tiffn  not  justi^iog  a  removal,  but  making  the  suspension  of  the 
iMchtr  d«*ir«blo,  tbey  have  purchased  the  latter  at  the  price  of  a  pcn- 
ilim-  Aa  a  general  rule,  pensions  are  paid  by  the  State,  in  consideration 
^  *S^  years  of  service,  prerious  salary  and  usefulness  of  the  pcrsou. 
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The  maximum  of  pensions  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  francs.  Moreorer 
the  State  gives  aid  to  thirty  or  forty  old  teachers,  who  are  still  m  service, 
when  they  need  a  temporary  assistant,  by  sums  of  forty  to  sixty  francs 
per  year ;  and  the  two  oldest  teachers  of  the  Canton  receive  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  twenty  francs,  which  are  taken  from  the  interest  of  a  fiind 
bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  an  unknown  friend  of  the  schools. 

To  the  fees  for  tuition  and  the  contribution  of  the  school  commune 
must  still  be  added  a  third  part  which  the  State  pays  towards  the  salary 
of  teachers,  and  which  till  1850  amounted  to  one  hundred  francs  for  each 
teacher.  During  the  year  1850  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  increased, 
and  whenever  the  same,  as  derived  from  the  State,  (one  hundred  fiiuics,) 
the  commune,  (one  hundred  francs,)  and  half  of  the  tuition  fee,  does  not 
reach  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  francs,  the  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  State.  It  has  also  been  resolved  that  after  ten  years  of  service, 
the  minimum  of  a  teacher^s  salary  shall  be  four  hundred  francs ;  and  be 
increased  according  to  age  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  the  sale  of  salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  profits  resulting  fix>m  it  in  each  commune,  six  per  cent  is 
paid  into  the  school  fund  ;  the  sum  thus  realized  is  distributed  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  different  school  communes,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  their  pupils,  and  may  be  incorporated  into  the  school  fund  or 
used  for  current  expenses. 

Finally  the  State  devotes  annually  twenty  thousand  finncs  for  the  pur- 
pose of^  1.  to  facilitate  improvements  in  instruction,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  in  general  when  necessary ;  2.  to  contribute  towards  the 
fees  of  tuition  for  children  of  poor  families,  and  their  school-books,  which 
latter  are  given  gratuitously  or  at  a  moderate  price ;  8.  to  encourage 
school  communes  of  limited  means  to  introduce  modem  improvements. 
In  distributing  these  contributions  among  the  communes,  the  foUowing 
questions  must  be  answered  by  the  school  committee : — 

1.  Would  there  have  been  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  the  school  com- 
mune  for  the  year  ending  December  8 1st  last,  if  the  receipts  were  derived 
solely  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  rents  of  estates,  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, fees  of  tuition,  fines,  fees  of  settlement ;  and  the  es^nset  had  been 
only  for  teachers'  salaries,  pensions,  cost  of  means  of  instruction,  heating 
and  repair  of  school-house,  interest  on  debts,  and  minor  current  ex- 
penses ?  How  large  would  the  deficit  be  in  this  case  ?  If  this  deficit 
should  be  made  up  by  a  general  school-tax,  how  much  would  be  imposed 
per  thousand  francs  of  property,  or  would  have  to  be  laid  on  each  house- 
hold and  on  each  citizen  ? 

2.  How  many  pupils  of  parents,  not  depending  on  charity,  but  poor, 
and  who  pay  not  more  than  one  franc  of  State  tax  per  year,  have  attended 
the  day-school,  repetition  and  singing-school  during  the  last  three  months? 

8.  Have  special  efforts  been  made,  during  the  last  year,  in  the  school- 
district,  for  the  promotion  of  school  matters?  What  was  the  object  of 
these  efforts  ? 
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^hen  an  afiBrmatiTe  answer  is  given  to  question  No.  8,  llio  following 
is  added ; — 

4.  What  was  the  tofil  number  of  pupils  in  the  day-school,  tlio  repeti- 
tion and  singing-school,  and  the  amount  of  taxahlo  propertj  iu  (be  school 
commune  at  the  end  of  the  scholutic  yearf 

The  duty  to  provide  suitable  school-houses  rests  upon  the  school  com- 
mune. Freeholders  are  required  to  cooliibute  for  the  building  of  the 
school-house  in  the  place  in  which  they  reside ;  other  citizens  are  taxed 
for  the  school-house  in  their  home,  that  is,  the  place  in  which  thej  bold 
citizenship.  There  are  distinct  regulations  existing  with  regard  to  the 
details  in  the  arrangement  of  new  school -houses,  as  for  instance  on  (he 
nelvction  of  the  building  lot,  description  of  school -rooms,  scats  and  desks, 
«tc,  re»deDce  of  the  teacher,  partition  of  the  building,  style  and  ma- 
terial, etc. 

A  echool-rooro  for  10O-12D  pupils  must  Ee  of  1062  13-16  square  feet, 
not  less  than  tea  feet  in  tieight ;  the  windows  six  feet  litgb,  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  teacher's  residence  must  occupy  one  half  of  the  building, 
ftnd  must  contain  a  study,  kitchen,  two  chambers,  a  cellar,  woodshed, 
itc.    Lightning  rods  must  be  attached  to  every  scbool-housc. 

Whej)  the  frame  and  roof  is  completed,  the  commune  can  petition  the 
Stale  for  a  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  for  the 
IcAcher,  showing  by  accounts  properly  verified,  and  attested  by  the  dif- 
ferent school-committees,  the  cost  of  the  building  thus  fur,  and  also  the 
oondilioD  of  the  property  of  the  commune.  In  the  year  1831-53,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  francs  were  granted  for  such  purposes 
by  the  State ;  at  the  end  of  that  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  school- 
rooms were  reported  as  in  good  condition,  ninety-eight  as  tolerably  good, 
tod  ibir^-one  as  not  satisfactory. 


By  the  establishment  of  secondary  public  schools,  the  State  has  grat- 
ified the  desires  of  those  parents  who  wish  to  give  their  children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  an  education  beyond  that  of  primary  schoolN,  or  to 
prepare  tbem,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  for  Ihv  studies  of  the  supe- 
rior Bcbools.  The  mun  object  of  the  secondary -Kchool,  however,  is  a 
bcUer  general  education  of  the  people,  not  (o  prepare  for  professional  or 
higb-9Cho<Js.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  these  schools, 
thcjr  should  aim  at  training  a.  class  of  intelligent  cltiiens,  who  would  be 
■ble  to  become  leaders  in  public  life  or  suitable  members  of  the  school- 
eomniltces;  while  the  plan  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  vmbraces 
language,  number,  fortii,  art,  religion.  The  different  branches  of  science 
appear  mure  dislirctly  in  the  plan  of  secondary -schools.  Yet  the  sec- 
ondary-school teacher  who  would  introduce  an  abstract  system  of  distinct 

fenBTBiufj  •vK'hpl  i>f  ih«  Eaamnry  dipoid  b*  dinwaUauad,  «ad  Ihi  couna  k1  Um  thmiinaiT  ■■- 
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parts  of  science,  would  not  fulfil  the  object  of  his  school,  which  is  nther 
more  to  select  useful  and  instructive  matters  of  science,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  striking  and  direct  manner,  with  the  viTacity  peculiar  to  the 
people.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  secondary-school  are :  Reli- 
gion, the  German  and  French  languages,  arithmetic  and  geometiy,  his- 
tory and  geography,  natural  science,  drawing,  penmanship  and  singing. 
All  these  studies,  except  the  French  language,  are  obligatory  upon  i^ 
pupils. 

A  distinct  plan  of  instruction,  binding  on  all  teachers,  does  not  exist; 
the  peculiar  demands  of  each  district  are  taken  into  account,  perhaps 
more  than  is  beneficial. 

Each  scholastic  year  in  itself  shall  offer  something  complete,  some  total 
part  of  science,  which  however  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  instructions  of  the  next  year. 

This  demand,  which  is  diffcult  to  observe,  is  made  by  the  law,  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  finished  education  to  those  who  can  attend  this  sdioQl 
but  for  one  or  two  years.  The  complete  course  is  for  three  years ;  those 
who  attend  the  secondary-school  for  two  years  are  no  longer  required  to 
join  the  repetition-school  Usually  the  secondary-school  is  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  hours  of  instruction  are  thhiy-three  p^  week,  and 
vacations  of  seven  weeks  per  year.  As  boys  and  girls  enter  the  secondary* 
schools,  a  division  into  more  classes  often  becomes  necessary,  since  many 
branches  can  not  well  oe  taught  to  both  sexes  alike.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  a  teacher  of  a  good  secondary-school  gives  to  his  pupils 
the  same  instruction  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  three  or  four  Hafwrfi  of 
a  higher  burgher-school  in  Germany  from  a  number  of  teachers.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  talented  pupils  from  the  highest  class  of  the  sec- 
onary-school  are  admitted  in  the  first  class  of  the  lower  school  of  industry, 
or  after  some  private  study,  into  the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school  of 
industry.  The  forty-eight  secondary-schools  of  the  Canton  are  so  dis' 
tributed  as  to  be  accessible  to  all ;  they  were  attended  during  the  year 
1 86 1-62  by  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  Where  the  number  of  pupils 
is  large,  or  when  several  districts  unite  their  means,  several  teachers  are 
engaged,  who  divide  the  several  branches  of  instruction  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  preference.  Those  who  enter  a  secondary>school 
must  be  twelve  years  old,  and  arc  required  to  prove,  in  an  examination, 
that  they  have  obtained  the  knowledge  imparted  by  primary  schdols. 
The  teacher  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  examining  committee.  The 
fee  of  tuition  amounts  to  sixteen  francs  for  each  pupil,  and  goes  into  the 
school  fund.  Whenever  the  condition  of  the  school  permits,  four  free 
scholarships  must  be  granted. 

Almost  all  secondary  teachers  obtain  their  professional  education  at  a 
seminary ;  next  they  take  their  residence  for  some  time  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
language.  There  are  also  secondary  teachers  who  never  attended  a  sem- 
inary, but  attended  the  instructions  at  a  cantonal  school,  a  polytechnic 
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school,  or  a  high-school,  etc  In  order  to  become  qualified  as  secondary 
temcher,  a  satisfactory  examination  is  all  that  is  required ;  the  examining 
committee  consists  of  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary,  and  one  expert  for 
each  branch  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Strangers  are  ad* 
mitted  to  these  examinations.  Except  mathematics  and  the  two  languages, 
the  candidate  may  decline  examination  in  one  branch ;  but  if  he  gives  sat- 
isfiiction  in  all  the  other  branches,  he  will  obtain  the  qualification  of 
secondary  teacher.  One  who  does  not  pass  the  examination  satisfiM^rily 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  obtains  only  a  qualification  for  certain 
branches,  and  may  be  engaged  for  these  branches  as  assistant  of  the 
teacher  of  any  school,  but  he  can  not  take  the  sole  charge  of  a  secondary- 
school  himself.  The  certificate  of  examination  contains  a  note  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  candidate  in  each  branch  of  secondary  instruction. 

Uniformity  of  books  and  means  of  instruction  have  not  been  secured  in 
the  schools  of  Zurich ;  efibrts  are  made  in  this  direction.  The  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required,  before  any  work  can  be  introduced 
into  schools. 

All  secondary-schools  have  a  school  fimd  (Schulgutj)  made  up  from 
contributions  of  the  State,  private  donations,  and  increased  here  and 
there  by  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  higher  schools.  From  the  year 
1888  the  State  made  annual  contributions  to  each  of  the  fifty  secondary 
achool-districts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  seconday  popular  schools, 
•t  first  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  fi^ncs,  and  since 
1886,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this 
amount  was  threatened  if  a  secondary-school  were  not  established  and  in 
active  operation  in  the  district  in  the  year  1840.  Several  districts  organ- 
ised their  school  in  1889,  when  a  considerable  school  fund  had  accrued 
from  the  regular  contributions  and  the  interest  thereof.  The  State  still 
eontinues  the  contributions ;  thus  the  receipts  of  a  secondary-school  are 
derived  fi^m :  1.  the  State  (seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs ;)  2.  the 
interest  of  the  school  fund ;  8.  the  fees  of  tuition.  In  1851-52,  the 
amount  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  was  280,416  finncs,  81  centimes. 
At  first,  fi^m  doubts  of  the  permanency  of  secondary-schools,  teachers 
were  engaged  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  this  fear  has  disappeared,  and 
their  office  is  now  for  life.  Each  secondary  teacher  receives  fix)m  the 
school  fund  eight  hundred  finncs,  and  a  fi*ee  residence,  or  in  place  of  it 
an  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  francs.  The  school  committee  can 
make  additions  to  this  fixed  salary.  The  administrator  of  the  secondary 
■ehool  fund  is  nominated  from  the  members  of  the  school  committee, 
faatmction  in  religion  is  usually  given  by  the  resident  pastor ;  and  a 
remuneration  made  for  his  labor.  Assistant  teachers  for  singing,  pen- 
manship, etc.,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher  of  the  school ;  the  latter  may 
ooeapy  the  position  of  resident  pastor  or  assistant  pastor,  together  with 
thai  of  secondary  teacher. 

diy  Schools  of  Zurich,  and  WirUerthur. 

The  city  schools  of  Zurich  embrace  the  primary  school,  secondary 
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cUuseSf  and  a  special  ichool  for  the  poor.  The  schools  of  Winterthur  aIso 
embrace  a  primary  school  (two  diyisions,  one  for  the  sons  of  citizens,  the 
other  for  the  children  of  residents,)  a  gymnanal  elass^  and  one  dam  of 
a  school  of  industry  (about  equal  to  the  lower  class  of  the  gymnasiiim 
and  the  school  of  industry  of  the  canton,)  and  a  technical  school.  In  all 
the  city  schools  the  system  of  classes  and  sexes  has  been  introduced. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1851-^2,  the  city  schools  of  Zurich  numbered 
forty-six  teachers  and  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars ;  those  of 
Winterthur,  thirty  teachers  and  one  thousand  and  nineteen  scholars. 
Both  cities  have  a  school  board,  who  superintend  the  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  parochial  school  committee,  and  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
Board  of  Education  similar  to  that  of  the  district-school  committee.  Hie 
school  board  in  both  cities  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  elected  by 
the  school  commune,  or  by  the  city  council  (in  Zurich.)  Two  members 
must  be  elected  firom  the  teachers,  and  two  from  the  pastors,  for  the 
school  board  of  Zurich.  In  Winterthur,  two  members  are  elected  firom 
the  citizens,  and  the  rector  and  chief  pastor  of  the  city  are  ez-ofBcio 
members  of  the  board.  In  both  cities  the  teachers  of  city  schools  form  an 
association,  and  the  school  board  asks  for  the  advice  of  this  assodation 
in  all  school  matters.  Teachers  are  elected  by  the  city  commune,  from 
candidates  proposed  by  the  school  board.  In  1851-52,  the  school  fund 
of  the  city  amounted  in  Zurich  to  615,582  francs,  94  centimes ;  in  Win- 
terthur, to  583,333  francs,  28  centimes.  Preference  is  shown  to  the  chil- 
dren of  citizens  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admittance. 

m.    BUPERTOR  OR  PR0FE8SI0KAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  CanUmal  Schools. 

The  schools  o'f  the  Canton  include  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  the  Veterinary  School,  the  Cantonal  School  and  the  High 
School  (University.)  The  name  of  superior  schools  comprehends  the 
three  last  named. 

There  is  a  cantonal  school  treasury,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
administrator.    This  treasury  receives : 

1.  Fees  of  tuition  and  of  registration  (cantonal  and  high-schools). 

2.  Contributions  from  the  State  and  the  city. 

8.  Duties  on  stamped  paper  (containing  a  certificate  of  the  health  of 
cattle  brought  into  the  city,)  which  are  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  vete- 
rinary school. 

4.  Annual  contribution  of  the  city  of  Zurich.  Its  amount  has  been 
twenty  thousand  francs  per  year  since  1886,  when  this  sum  was  granted 
in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  schools  in  Zurich. 

The  costs  of  maintaining  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  are  de- 
frayed by  the  State  directly ;  other  expenses  are  paid  from  the  cantonal 
fund,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  the  State  furnishes  what  is  necessary. 
Thus  the  expenses  of  cantonal  schools  are  paid  entirely  by  the  State, 
since  the  cantonal  treasury  is  but  an  auxiliary  of  the  fonner. 
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The  cantonal  schools  (with  exception  of  the  Seminary,)  have  in  commoft 
a  library,  composed  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  convent,  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  the  gymnasium,  of  the  school  of  industry  and  the  veterinary-school. 

For  the  increase  of  the  library,  each  faculty  of  the  high-school  and 
each  committee  of  teachers  of  the  other  schools  draws  a  fixed  amount 
from  the  cantonal  treasury.  Beyond  this  the  following  contributions 
are  to  the  same  purpose:  Voluntary  donations  made  by  professors; 
fees  paid  for  obtaining  academical  degrees,  etc.  Each  fiiculty  of  the 
high-school  and  each  committee  of  teachers  selects  the  books  to  be 
purchased  for  the  library  from  their  separate  allowances.  The  genend 
library  is  accessible  to  all  members  of  cantonal  schools ;  books  suitable 
for  students  are  carefully  selected.  The  teachers  of  the  Seminary  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  four  francs  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  others  a  fee  of  eight 
francs  for  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  disposes  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  yearly 
stipends  for  talented  poor  students  of  the  higher  schools ;  this  sum  is 
spent  often  only  in  part,  and  a  reserve  fund  is  formed  from  it,  from  which 
poor  students  are  sometimes  enabled  to  visit  a  foreign  university.  The 
total  of  stipends  granted  in  1853  was  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy -two  francs;  in  1851-52,  eleven  thousand  five^hundred  and  seventy* 
five  francs,  of  which  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs 
were  for  students  of  the  superior  cantonal  schools,  and  three  thousand 
four  hundred  francs  for  six  students  in  foreign  universities.  The  amount 
of  a  stipend  varies  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  two  hundred  and  forty,  "three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hun* 
dred  and  fifty -five  fi^ncs  and  more,  and  is  left  altogether  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  decide  on  /the  relative  abilities  of 
the  applicant,  his  morality  and  assiduity.  Students  receiving  stipends 
are  under  special  superintendence  of  teachers  of  the  university,  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
The  Canton  of  Zurich  has  a  Seminary  for  the  training  of  well  qualified 
teachers  for  its  public  schools.     Conditions  of  admission  in  the  Seminary 
are  :  The  candidate  must  be  sixteen  years  old,  of  sound  health,  and  not 
deformed  in  body  or  deficient  in  limb ;    he  must  present  creditable  testi- 
monials as  to  moral  deportment,  and  in  a  satisfactory  examination  show 
the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  programme  of  a  secondary -school,  in 
the  following  branches:    1.  Biblical  history;    2.  German  and  French 
languages ;  3.  Arithmetic  and  geometry ;  4.  History ;  5.  Geography ;  6. 
Natural  history  ;   7.  Singing,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

Admittance  is  at  first  for  a  trial  term  of  three  months ;  afterwards, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  a  permanent  registration  is 
accorded. 

Branches  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are :  1.  Religion  and  moral 
philosophy  ;  2.  Pedagogics ;  3.  The  German  language  ;  4.  The  French 
language ;   5.  Mathematics ;    6.  History  ;  7.  Geography ;   8.  Natural  his- 
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tory;  9.  Singing,  and  playing  the  yiolin;  10.  Penmanship ;  11.  Drawing; 
12.  Gymnastics ;  18.  Theory  of  farming  and  practical  work. 

Instruction  on  the  violin  is  not  obligatory,  but  all  other  branches  are. 
As  an  exception,  students  may  be  dispensed  from  participation  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises.  All  instruction  must  be  given  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  vocation  of  the  students  and  to  the  special  object  and  organ- 
ization of  public  schools ;  and  strict  attention  should  be  given  to  observe 
tiiat  the  matter  of  instruction  is  thoroughly  understood  and  well  digested, 
and  that  the  student  is  practiced  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  each 
subject  The  same  principle  should  be  followed  in  teaching  pedagogics. 
There  are  three  classes  in  the  Seminary,  but  no  dass  teachers ;  every 
teacher  is  selected  for  certain  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  three  years,  and  resulting  fh>m  this  there 
are  three  classes.  For  practical  training  in  teaching,  a  practice-school  is 
connected  with  the  Seminary,  which  in  organization  and  labor  should  be 
a  model  of  an  undivided  primary-school. 

The  commission  of  superintendence  of  the  Seminary  is  composed  of 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  own  mem- 
bers or  from  other  persons,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  so  that  two  members 
are  appointed  every  two  years.  This  commission  makes  regular  visita- 
tions at  the  Seminary ;  supervises  the  labor  of  director  and  teachers,  the 
industry  and  deportment  of  the  scholars ;  they  approve  plans  of  instruc- 
tion and  other  propositions  of  the  director,  and  his  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  director  is  an  advisory  member  of  this  commission ; 
other  teachers  may  be  consulted  in  its  sessions. 

The  director,  who  must  belong  to  the  Protestant  church,  is  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  the  section  for  popular 
instruction,  and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Government 
council.  His  engagement  is  for  life,  though  usually  a  trial  term  of  two 
years  precedes  the  permanent  appointment. 

The  convention  of  teachers  under  the  presidency  of  the  director  forms 
the  immediate  board  of  supervision  ;  the  plan  of  studies,  the  order  and 
time  of  lessons,,  of  certificates  and  censures  of  pupils,  of  their  definite 
admission  and  promotion  into  higher  classes,,  and  the  use  of  extraordi- 
nary means  of  discipline,,  are  submitted  to  them. 

The  director  receives  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
francs,  with  board,  residence,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  for  himself  and  &mi]y ; 
every  regular  teacher  is  paid  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  finncs. 
An  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  francs  is  granted  for  means  of  instruction, 
and  of  four  hundred  francs  for  apparatus  or  tools  for  gymnastics  or  prac- 
tical farming  ;  as  well  as  three  thousand  two  hundred  francs  for  the  sal- 
aries of  assistant  teachers  and  the  teacher  of  the  practice-schooL 

In  18ol-62^  the  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  forty 
reside  on  the  premises.  The  students  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
generally  required  to  live  in  the  Seminary.  The  expenses  of  thirty-nine 
pupils  defrayed  by  the  State  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
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and  thirty-eight  francs,  heing  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  dzty-two 
francs.  Only  one  pupil  r^eived  an  entirely  free  scholarship,  two  others 
three  quarters,  twenty-four  received  one  half^  and  two,  one  quarter  of  the 
expenses.  Every  student  receiving  stipends  obliges  himself  to  accept  any 
position  the  State  may  confer  upon  him  within  the  first  two  years  after 
leaving  the  Seminary. 

Canimud  or  SkUe  InstUuiion. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  day-school  is  the  School  of  the  Canton,  di- 
vided into  two  divisions,  Gymnasium,  and  School  of  Industry. 

Oymnoiium,  The  gymnasium  has  two  divisions,  the  lower  and  the 
upper  gymnasium.  Branches  of  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnasium 
comprise:  1.  Religion;  2.  German  language ;  S.Latin;  4.  Greek;  6. 
French ;  6.  History ;  7.  Mathematics ;  8.  Practical  arithmetic ;  9.  Geog- 
raphy ;  10.  Singing ;  11.  Gymnastics. 

There  are  four  classes  in  the  lower  gymnasium,  the  course  of  each 
being  for  one  year ;  scholars  entering  the  lowest  class  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  present  a  good  testimonial  from  their  former 
teacher ;  they  are  also  subject  to  examination. 

The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  upper  gymnasium  are :  1.  Religion ; 
2.  Gkrman;  8.  Latin;  4.  Greek;  5.  Hebrew;  6.  French;  7.  History;  8. 
Mathematics;  9.  Natural  science;  10.  Philosophy;  11.  Singing;  12. 
Gymnastics. 

The  upper  gymnasium  has  three  classes ;  the  course  for  each  is  of  one 
year.  Pupils  entering  the  first  class  of  the  upper  gymnasium  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  for  the  second  class,  seventeen  years,  etc  ;  they 
are  also  required  to  give  satisfaction  in  an  examination  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  moral  deportment 

The  Board  of  Education  decides  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
branches  of  instruction,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  science  shall  be 
taught  Teachers  are  engaged  for  the  branches  in  which  they  are  efQ- 
cient ;  the  system  of  class  teachers  has  not  been  introduced. 

The  several  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  form  a  convention  (board)  of 
teachers,  which  decides  on  the  general  course  of  instruction,  the  order 
of  lessons  and  discipline,  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  already 
made  decision  ;  they  express  their  opinion  on  the  introduction  of  school- 
books,  when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  president 
of  the  gymnasium  is  called  rector,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  in  general  and  the  upper  gymnasium  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  lower  gymnasium  is  under  the  special  direction  of  a  prorector. 
The  rector  Is  elected  from  the  teachers  of  the  upper  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
rector  from  those  of  the  lower  gymnasium,  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  being  eligible  to  reelection. 

Every  scholar  of  the  gymnasium  pays  four  francs  as  a  fee  of  registra- 
tion, unless  he  has  previously  paid  that  sum  at  another  cantonal  school ; 
each  scholar  of  the  upper  division  contributes  two  francs,  and  of  the  lower 
division  one  firanc,  towards  the  collections  of  the  cantonal  schools.    The 
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tuition  fee  for  the  lower  gymnasium  is  twenty  francs,  and  for  the  npper 
g3rmnasium,  thirty-two  (rancs  per  year.-  A  moiety  of  the  tuition  fees  is 
divided  among  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  engaged  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  teach. 

School  oflnduatry.  The  school  of  industry  has  two  divisions:  the 
lower  and  the  upper  school.  Branches  of  instruction  for  the  lower  aehool 
of  industry  are:  1.  Religion  ;  2.  Mathematics;  8.  Natural  history  and 
philosophy ;  4.  German ;  6.  French ;  6.  History ;  7.  Geography ;  8. 
Practical  arithemetic;  9.  Geometrical  design;  10.  Drawing;  11, Pen- 
manship ;  12.  Singing ;  18.  Gymnastics. 

The  lower  school  of  industry  has  three  classes  of  one  year's  course  for 
each ;  the  Board  of  Education  decides  on  the  plan  of  instruction ;  a  boy 
must  be  twelve  years  old  before  he  can  be  received  in  the  lower  dass, 
and  have  a  good  certificate  from  former  teachers. 

Branches  of  instruction  taught  in  the  upper  school  of  industry  are :  1. 
Theoretical  mathematics;  2.  Applied  mathematics;  8.  Natural  philos* 
ophy;  4.  Chemistry;  5.  Natural  history;  6.  History;  7.  Geography; '8. 
German;  9.  French;  10.  English;  11.  Italian;  12.  Drawing;  18.  Geo- 
metrical design  and  drafting  of  machines;  14.  Manufacture;  15.  Ck>m- 
mercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping;  16.  Penmanship;  17.  Singing; 
18.  Gymnastics.  These  branches  are  distributed  by  the  Board  of  EdUf 
cation  upon  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  pupils  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  technical  or  to  commercial  pursuits,  to  finish  their 
course  in  three  or  two  years  respectively.  A  pupil  who  applies  for  ad- 
mission into  the  upper  school  of  industry,  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and  if  not  coming  from  the  lower  division  of  the  school,  he  is  examined 
in  all  branches  which  need  preparatory  knowledge,  and  must  be  well 
recommended. 

Pay  and  organization  of  teachers  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gymnasium ; 
teachers  are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Government  council.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics  is  engaged  for  a  term 
of  six  years. 

In  1851-52,  the  School  of  the  Canton  was  attended :  in  the  lower 
gymnasium  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  upper  gymnasium  by 
sixty-two ;  lower  school  of  industry  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
upper  school  of  industry  by  sixty-eight  pupils  and  twenty-one  non- 
resident pupils. 

The  Veterinary  School 
The  course  of  the  veterinary -school  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  embraces 
the  following  branches : — Natural  philosophy ;  chemistry  ;  botany ; 
zoology;  comparative,  pathologic  and  surgical  anatomy;  physiology; 
dietetics ;  training  of  animals  ;  general  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  gen- 
eral, special  and  operative  surgery ;  theory  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases ;  obstetrics  ;  shoeing  of  horses ;  practice  in  treating  sick  ani- 
mals, etc  A  blacksmith  shop  and  a  hospital  for  sick  animals  are  con- 
nected with  the  school. 
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The  full  course  of  this  school  is  three  years,  and  the  above  branches  of 
instruction  are  suitably  divided  according  to  the  plan  of  teaching. 
Teachers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  director  presides 
over  the  veterinary-school,  elected  from  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  term  of  two  years.  There  are  two  regular  teachers, 
with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  francs,  and  assistant 
teachers  are  engaged  as  necessary,  for  which  purpose,  eighteen  hundred 
francs  per  year  are  set  apart,  and  for  other  incidental  purposes,  one  thou- 
sand francs. 

Boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  into  this  school,  if  they 
have  attended  a  three  years'  course  of  secondary-schools  or  are  otherwise 
qualified ;  they  must  pay  a  registration  fee  of  eight  francs,  and  a  tuition 
fee  of  twenty-four  francs,  half  of  which  goes  into  the  school  fund,  whUe 
the  other  half  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber of  lessons.  Private  teachers  fix  their  own  terms,  with  the  approval 
of  the  commission  of  inspection.  The  latter  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years  by  the  Board  of  Education,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  a  member 
of  the  board  of  health.  They  superintend  the  execution  of  all  laws  and 
regulations,  as  "well  as  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
reference  to  this  school,  and  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  perform  their 
dudes. 

The  usual  attendance  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

Agriculiurai  School, 
The  agricultural-school  was  opened  May  1st,  1853,  and  is  the  youngest 
one  of  the  cantonal  schools.  The  object,  *^  to  train  young  men  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,'*  is  pursued  in  part  by  formal  instruction,  in 
part  by  cultivating  an  estate  near  the  city  of  Zurich.  This  estate  belongs  to 
the  hospital  of  the  canton,  and  is  leased  at  a  yearly  rent  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  francs.  The  Great  Council  granted  to  the  Government 
council  a  credit  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  at  three  per  cent  interest,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  agricultural-school  a  proper  outfit. 
The  locality  is  calculated  to  accommodate  thirty  students ;  not  more  than 
ten  new  pupils  shall  be  admitted  at  a  time ;  they  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  the  commission  of  supervision.  Two  annual  courses 
complete  the  term  of  the  school.  A  citizen  of  the  canton  pays  for  board, 
tuition,  etc.,  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  the  first  year,  two  hundred 
francs  for  the  second  year ;  others  are  required  to  pay  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  two  free  scholarships  are  attached 
to  the  school.  A  director  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
mnd  sixty  francs,  one  teacher  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
firmncs,  and  a  master-farmer  with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  francs,  com- 
pose the  board  of  instruction.  During  the  Summer,  three  hours  per  day 
•re  devoted  to  instruction  and  eight  hours  to  labor ;  during  the  Wmter, 
six  hours  to  labor  and  four  hours  to  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  branches : 

1.  Arithmetic,  problems  from  business  life. 
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2.  Geometry — measarement,  suireying,  drafting. 
8.  Mineralogy— different  kinds  of  rock ;   what  parts  fit  for  improriiig 
the  soil ;  springs  and  artesian  wells ;  order  of  stratas,  petrifactiona,  etc 

4.  Botany — anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants;  forest  trees,  herbs  for 
meadows,  weeds,  poisonous  herbs,  etc 

5.  Zoology — anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  chiefly  of  domestic 
tniffiAlft ;   useful  and  destructive  animals. 

6.  Mechanics,  as  far  as  relating  to  agricalture. 

7.  Chemistry — soil  and  its  associations ;  analysis  of  soil,  of  manmv^ 
etc. ;  fermentation,  brewery,  distillery,  manufiicture  of  vinegar,  stazcfa, 
soap,  cheese,  oil,  etc. 

8.  Agriculture — knowledge  of  soil,  manure,  training  of  plants,  of  cattle, 
medical  treatment  of  animals,  book-keeping  for  farmers. 

Instruction  in  the  German  or  French  language  is  not  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  may  be  given  after  the  regular  lessons.  Practical  labor  is 
exacted  in  the  field  and  the  meadow ;  the  orchard  and  the  forest ;  m  at- 
tending to  the  animals  and  repairing  of  harness,  etc 

The  agricultural-school  has  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils  annually.' 

The  UniversUy. 

This  institution,  which  is  always  attended  by  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, was  founded  in  the  year  1838,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for 
instruction,  tod  now  occupies  a  distinguished  position,  being  a  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  a  Swiss  university,  as  nearly  as  this  could  be  effected  with 
the  means  of  a  small  canton.  We  will  here  only  indicate  the  peculiar 
points  of  its  organization,  which  are  not  found  at  all  universities : 

A  citizen  of  the  canton,  though  admitted  at  another  university,  can  be 
registered  as  a  student,  only  if  he  has  passed  the  final  examination  of  the 
gymnasium  or  of  the  school  of  industry.  Teaching  and  learning  are 
free ;  yet  it  has  been  provided  in  the  interest  of  students,  that  recitations 
must  be  held  on  the  lectures  in  certain  chief  branches.  The  d^ree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  not  required  of  private  lecturers  at  the  university  {prkat 
docenten  ;)  they  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  who  may  exact  an  examination  from 
the  candidate.  Upon  a  favorable  report  of  the  faculty,  a  trial  lecture 
must  be  delivered,  afler  which,  if  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  pronoon- 
ced  qualified  as  private  lecturer  (docent) 

The  cantonal  hospital  is  open  to  students  of  medicine. 

Scientific  collections  are  large  and  well  arranged. 

Private  Schooli. 
All  private  schools  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  are  subject  to  inspection 
and  control  of  the  school  committee  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  their  plans  of  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Federal  Polytechnic  School 
This  great  Scientific  University  is  located  at  Zurich,  but  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  $45,000  annually  to  its  support 
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The  Normal  School  at  Kussnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the  town  of 
Zurich,  and  the  building  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
of  ihe  same  name.  This  institution  was  re-organized  in  1836,  though  the 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  details  than  in  the  general 
principles.  It  now  consists  of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school 
for  this  seminary,  and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  iniended  to 
supply  teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  canton, 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  the  semi- 
nary to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  their 
vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  by  the 
legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education,  who  appoint  a  committee  of 
superintendence  from  their  own  body.  This  committee  visits  the  school 
at  least  once  a  month,  attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects 
its  management  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
hafl  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education.  He  examines  the  can- 
didates for  admission,  inspects  the  classes  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older 
teachers.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half-yearly 
the  state  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  moreover 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  There  are 
three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assistants.  These 
teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  and 
out  of  school-hours.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which 
the  director  presides.  The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of  tlie 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  masters.  All 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  exercise,  is 
passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  School,  a  youth  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  physical 
qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  secondary)  in  the 
model  school,  or  some  equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Normal  School,  which  ffives  a  preference 
to  the  candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination  of 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  m  presence  of  the  committee 
of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body.  The  formal  right 
of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however,  vested  alone  m  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation. The  subjects  of  examination  are  Bible  history,  speaking  and 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, ariihmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pupils  who 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidates  are  selected. 
There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  dollars,)  and  thirty  of  half  that  suoL 
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Natives  who  are  admitted  all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is 
room  in  the  school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  my 
visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  stipendia- 
ries are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  ye€uv ;  a  very  mod- 
erate return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  two 
years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  primary 
schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher  primary  schools.  The 
courses  begin  in  April,  ana  continue,  with  seven  weelcs  of  vacation, 
throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Religious  instruc- 
tion, German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal,  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  years' 
course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regularly  taught  and 
practised. 

There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  art  of  building, 
once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  instrumental 
music  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  oi 
Sunday  are  occupied  with  singing  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  de- 
votes two  extra  hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils 
in  their  studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and  the  pupils 
are  clEissed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are 
arranged  in  three  grades ;  the  first,  of  those  who  have  gone  very  satisfac- 
torily through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
Certificates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any 
vacant  primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pupils  take 
regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary. 
These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 
attend  the  school  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains 
pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results.  The 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously  kept  separate,  as 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
keep  the  different  subjects  constantly  before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of 
geography  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  gram- 
mar, natural  history,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle 
of  elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are  made 
the  bsisis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest  class  is  taught 
to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell  ^y  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  into 
syllables,  and  thus  to  count  To  number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms 
and  combine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The 
second  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing, 
the  lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammar. 
Reading  and  speakinfir  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  the  latter, 
which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  has  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
lect as  the  German  has  in  northern  Switzerland.  Movaole  letters  are 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have 
learned  to  write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  Kept  em- 
ployed intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In  read- 
ing, the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  class- 
books  are  graduated  accordingly.  I  never  saw  more  intelligence  and 
readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises ;  it  affords  a 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ZURICH. 

PROGBAIOCB  FOB  1866-67. 
I.   FACULTT   OF  THEOLOaT. 

42  COUKSBS  OF  LBCTDKBS  A  TBAl,  IT  11  PKOnSMMM. 

iMTBODUcnoN  to  the  study  of  theology ;  do.  to  the  study  of  the  Old  TestameDt; 
Interpretation  of  the  Psalms;  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament;  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament ;  Practical  exercises  on  the  Old  Testament ;  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament ;  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  do.  Prophet  Isaiah ; 
do.  Minor  Prophets ;  do.  Prophet  Zachariah ;  Elucidation  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  texts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Hebrew  archaeology ;  Oeography  and 
history  of  the  Bible ;  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  Interpreta- 
tion of  Jesus'  discourses  according  to  Matthew ;  Interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  John ;  Synopsis  of  the  four  Grospels;  Interpretation  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles ;  do.  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  do.  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians;  do. 
to  the  Philippians  and  Philemon,  with  practical  exercises ;  do.  Timothy  and 
Titus'  Epistles ;  Interpretation  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  on  Jesus'  doctrine ; 
Conversation  on  several  points  of  the  New  Testament ;  Exegesis  on  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Elements  of  dogmatics;  History  of  dog^matics  (2 
courses;)  Christian  dogmatics;  Practical  exercises  in  dogmatics;  Christian 
morals;  Symbolics;  Theory  of  church  government ;  Catechetics;  Practical  ex- 
ercises in  catechetics ;  Practical  exercises  in  homiletics ;  liturgies ;  History  of 
the  Church  (3  courses) ;  Practical  exercises  on  the  same  subject,  embracing 
various  periods,  (3  courses ;)  History  of  Protestant  theology  (2  courses.) 

n.    FACULTY    OF   JURISPRUDENCE. 

JURIDICAL,   SOCIAL,   AND  ECONOMICAL  SCIENCES. 
49     COURSBS     or     LBCTURBS     a     TBAR,     BT     11     PROrBSSOKS. 

Philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  or  law  of  nature ;  History  of  the  Roman  civil 
procedure ;  Introduction  to  the  study  of  law  (2  courses ;)  History  and  institutes 
of  the  Roman  law  (2  courses;)  Institutes  of  Gajus;  Pandects;  Contracts  of  the 
Roman  law ;  Law  of  inheritance  after  the  Roman  law ;  Law  of  property :  Law 
of  buildings ;  Practical  exercises  in  civil  law  (2  courses) ;  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  law ;  International  law ;  Common  law  among  nations  of  German  origin, 
embracing  the  law  of  Germany  proper,  the  neighboring  states  of  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England;  Explanation  of  the  Mirror  of  Suabia;  Procedure 
in  common  law  (3  courses;)  Practical  exercises  on  the  same;  Laws  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  compared  with  each  other:  Private  law  of  the  canton  of  Zurich ;  Com- 
mercial law;  Law  of  exchange  (2  courses;)  Law  of  insurance;  Commercial 
jurisprudence  in  the  common  Germanic  hiw  (2  courses;)  The  same  compared  to 
the  English  and  American  kw ;  Practical  exercises  on  criminal  law ;  Theory 
and  history  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  Theory  of  money,  banks  and  sci- 
ence of  finances  (2  courses;)  Elements  of  national  economy ;  Science  of  police; 
National  economy  (3  courses ;)  Practical  exercises  on  political  economy ;  Na- 
tional economy  applied  to  agriculture ;  Ag^culture  and  manufactures  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  Constitutional  law  in  general ;  do.  of  Switzerland ;  Laws  of  citiee  and 
townships. 
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m.   FACULTT   OF  MBDICINS. 

63  COTTKIBI  or  LBCTVRBS  A  TCAR,  BT   15  PROFBfBORB. 

Osteology  and  syndesmologj  (2  courses ;)  Human  anatomy  (2  courses ;)  Gen- 
eral anatomy  (histology,)  (2  courses ;)  Dissecting  (2  courses ;)  Repetitorium  of 
anatomy ;  Zoology ;  Comparative  anatomy ;  Medical  physics,  introductory  to 
physiology;  Inorganic  chemistry;  Organic  chemistry;  Pharmaceutical  chem- 
istry; Physiological  chemistry;  Materia  medica  (2  courses;)  Physiology  of  the 
blood  circulation,  with  a  view  to  pathology ;  Special  (medicinal)  botany ;  Theo- 
retical obstetrics  (2  courses ;)  Sexual  diseases  of  women ;  Obstetrical  climes  (2 
courses;)  General  pathological  anatomy;  Pathology  and  therapeutics  of  sjrph- 
ilis,  with  demonstrations;  History  of  development  of  man;  Practical  micro- 
scopy (2  courses ;)  Human  physiology ;  Physiological  experiments  on  animals ; 
Special  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  Exercises  in  prescribing  medicines;  Med- 
ical jurisprudence  (2  courses;)  Same  for  lawyers;  (2  courses;)  History  of 
medicine;  Microscopical  course  of  pathological  anatomy ;  Pathological  demon- 
strations and  dissections;  General  therapeutics  and  special  pharmacology; 
Pathological  histology,  with  microscopical  demonstrations ;  Pathology  of  the 
mouth ;  Special  ophtbahnia,  (eye-lids,  cornea,  iris,  lens,  etc. ;)  Ophthalmological 
clinic  (2  courses ;)  Diseases  of  the  ear ;  Practical  operation  for  diseased  eyes ; 
Medical  clinic  at  the  hospitals  (2  courses;)  Polyclinic;  Practical  exercises  in 
laryngoscopy  and  otoscopy ;  Eye-diseases  of  accommodation  and  refraction ; 
Medicinal  mineral  springs;  Theoretical  and  practical  dentistry;  Operative 
course  ui  dentistry. 

IV.    FACULTY   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

157  COURIBI  OF  LBCTURBS  A  TBAR,  IT  38  PROrSBSORS. 

A.  Meiaphysicaly  philological^  historical  section. 

a.  Metaphysics^  Pedagogics. — Logic  and  introduction  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physical sciences ;  Logic  and  metaphysics ;  Psychology  in  general ;  Psychology 
viewed  from  natural  sciences;  Psychology  in  connection  with  pedagogics;  Psy- 
chological exercises  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle^s  work  "On  the  soul;"  PhQ- 
oeophical  exercises  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics;  Philosophical 
ethics ;  Philosophy  of  religion ;  General  history  of  religion ;  History  of  ancient 
philosophy;  History  of  philosophy  from  Cartesius  up  to  Hegel;  Sense  of 
hearing;  Mental  diseases  (2  courses;)  History  of  education,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  higher  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

h.  Philology^  Ardionology — History  of  Literature. — Methodology  and  history 
of  archaeology ;  Sanscrit  and  explanation  of  the  Nala  (2  courses ;)  History  of 
Greek  literature  and  drama ;  Pindarus ;  ^schylus'  Perser,  or  the  Seven  against 
Thebes;  -^schylus'  Agamemnon;  Sophocles'  Aias;  Sophocles'  Philoctetes; 
Herodotus,  Book  L ;  Thucydides;  Plato's  Gorgias ;  Plato's  Symposion ;  Greek 
epigraphies,  with  practical  exercises ;  Greek  metrics ;  Explanation  of  selected 
fragments  from  the  Greek;  Ancient  metrics;  Explanation  of  Lucretius'  De 
rerum  naturd,  lib.  I. ;  Explanation  of  Plautus'  Pseudulus ;  Philological  exer- 
cises (2  courses;)  Terence's  Andria  and  selected  extracts  from  other  comedies; 
Sallust's  Catilina  ;^  Cicero  pro  Quintio ;  Cicero  de  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum, 
with  grammatical  exercises;  Selected  poems  of  TibuUus ;  Exercises  in  grammar 
and  writing  Latin  and  Greek ;  Critical  exercises  in  paleography;  Comparative 
grammar  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nations;  Sanscrit 
grammar  (3  courses;)  Elements  of  Sanscrit;  Sanscrit  Kulidasas  Meghadiita; 
Arabic  (2  courses;)  Mythology  of  the  Germanic  nations;  Interpretation  of  the 
ancient  authors ;  Interpretation  of  Hartmann's  Iwein ;  The  Edda ;  History  of 
German  poetry  in  the  middle  ages;  Explanation  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide ;  History  of  German  literature  from  Klopstock's  period ;  Prac- 
tical exercises  in  speaking  German ;  English  grammar  and  exercises;  Shak- 
spearc's  Hamlet  explained  and  translated;  History  of  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  time;  Byron's  Childo  Harold,  translated  and  ex- 
plained ;   Exercises  (oral  and  written)  in  the  English  language ;   Villehardouin, 
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ConquSte  de  MorSe ;  Ezplanation  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland;  Proyen^al  gmn- 
mar,  with  translations ;  Practical  exercises  in  the  French  langoage. 

a  History,  History  of  Art,  Geography  ^^ynopsis  of  ancient  history ;  Synopeis 
of  the  midcUo  ages  and  modem  history;  General  histoiy  of  the  19th  century ; 
History  of  the  French  revolution  up  to  the  empire  (2  courses;)  History  of  Eu- 
rope; Modem  history,  1814>lS48;  History  of  Switzerland  from  the  Befbnna- 
tion  up  to  1830 ;  Surrey  of  the  works  written  on  Swiss  history ;  Helvetia  under 
the  Romans ;  History  of  Switzerland  in  the  1*7 th  and  18th  centuries ;  Glance  at 
the  Swiss  history  in  the  1 5th  century ;  History  of  the  Helvetic  republic ;  CJonver- 
sations  on  universal  history  (2  courses ;)  Historical  exercises  (2  courses ;)  His- 
tory of  geography  (3  courses;)  Russian  possessions  in  the  IJorthem  regions; 
The  British  empire  and  its  development  in  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe ;  The 
Osmanic  empire  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe;  The  eastern  region  of  China 
and  Japan ;  Explanation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum  of  archaeology  of 
Zurich ;  Political  history  of  Switzerland. 

B.  Section  of  MatJiematics  and  KcUurai  Sciences. 

Elementary  mathematics  and  elements  of  geodesy;  Higher  algebra;  Deflcrip- 
tive  geometry,  axonometry  and  free  perspective;  Analytical  geometry  of  space; 
Analysis  of  algebra;  Introduction  to  higher  mathematics;  Ajialysis  of  complex 
numbers ;  Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses ;)  Differential  and  integral 
calculus  applied  to  geometry  and  natural  sciences ;  Select  portions  of  integ^ 
calculus;  Introduction  to  celestial  mechanics;  Elementsof  astronomy  and  of 
mathematical  geography,  with  practical  demonstrations  (2  courses;)  Experi- 
mental physics;  Experimental  physics,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  electricity; 
Electro-dynamics  and  electro-magnetism;  Elasticity  and  elastical  vibrations, 
treated  mathematically ;  Mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  Exercises  in  physical  ex- 
perimentation for  teachers ;  Repetitorium  of  physics  in  the  German  language ; 
Same  in  the  French ;  Mensuration  of  bodies  for  pupils  advanced  in  mathematics; 
Experimental  chemistry,  inorganic ;  Same,  organic ;  Selected  portions  of  chem- 
istry ;  Zoo-chemistry ;  Practical  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  for  druggists  and 
medical  students ;  Qualitative  and  volumetric  analysis ;  Analytical,  theoretical 
chemistry;  Quantitative  analjrsis;  Theoretical  chemistry  (stoecheometiy ;) 
Practical  chemical  investigations  in  the  laboratory ;  Same,  for  advanced  pupils; 
Exercises  in  chemical  experimentation  for  teachers;  Compounds  of  cyanogene; 
Essential  oUs  and  aromatic  compounds;  Chemistry  of  daily  life ;  History  of 
chemistry ;  Practical  instraction  in  chemico-phjrsiological  exercises ;  Mineralogy ; 
Determination  of  mineral  species ;  Crystallography;  Greneral  geology ;  Practical 
geology  and  lithology;  Chemical  geology;  General  botany;  Special  botany, 
including  officinal  plants,  with  botanical  excursions ;  Pharmaceutical  botany ; 
Vegetable  physiology,  with  microscopical  exercises ;  Fossil  plants ;  Important 
plants  in  economy  and  manufactures;  Diseases  of  cultivated  plants;  Fossil 
msects ;  Physical  geography  (2  courses.) 
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MATERIAL  FOR  FINAL  REPORT. 

Information  has  been  received  respecting  the  institutions,  and  teachers  and  beoefacton  of 
Schools  for  Girls,  named  below : 
1.  Boarding  School  for  Young  Misses  at  Bethlehem,  Pma.,  1786  to  1868. 
St.  Rev.  William  Woodbridge  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Female  Education  in  Massachnsetts 
and  Connecticut,  from  1779. 

3.  Caleb  Bingham  (in  1789)  and  Ebenezer  Bailey  (1835,)  and  the  Education  of  Girb  in  the 

Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Maso. 

4.  RiM  and  Progress  of  the  Female  Academy  (1787  to  1796,)  with  Notes  on  Scho<^  (pubRe 

and  private)  for  Girls,  in  Philadelphia. 

5.  Miss  Alice  I^alor,  and  the  Schools  of  the  Visitation  nuns  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  other 

places,  from  1 80 1. 
0.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton,  and  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  and  other 
Schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  from  1809. 

7.  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  A*.  T. 

8.  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  and  the  Female  Seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

9.  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  and  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  at  South  Hadley,  Momo, 
ID.  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Phelps,  and  the  Patapsco  Female  Institute  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  Md. 
II.  Packer  Female  Institute  at  Brooklyn,  A*.  Y. 

13.  John  Kingsbury,  and  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  Providence,  R.  /. 

13.  George  B.  En>eraon,  and  a  select  School  for  Girls  in  Bostoo,  M—o, 

14.  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York  City. 

15.  Mathew  Vassar  and  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  JV.  T. 

16.  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  at  Paineeville,  Ohio, 

17.  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  near  Wheeling,  Woot  Firgimim. 
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U.   S.   DSPARTMXNT  OT  EBUCAnOV, 

Waahington^  D.  0.,  1867. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  obtain  in  response  to  this  Circular, 

Fint^  (A.)  Information  on  the  system  and  condition  of  Female  Education 
generally  in  your  State,  or  such  portion  of  the  same  (county,  city,  or  district) 
as  you  feel  authorized  from  your  knowledge  of  institutions,  and  of  the  subject 
in  the  same,  to  speak ; 

Second^  (B  J  A  particular  account  of  a  few  Schools  for  Girls,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  best  of  their  class — ^public,  denominational,  or  incorporated,  and 
whether  for  both  sexes,  or  for  girls  exclusively,  and  for  resident  or  non-resident 
pupils ; 

J^vrd^  (C.)  Copies  of  any  printed  documents— address,  report,  catalogue, 
drcular,  Itc.,  relating  to  the  general  subject,  or  to  any  institution. 

HENRT  BARNARD, 

Oommisnoner  of  Education, 

A.    FxMAiJi  EoncATiOH  Okhxrallt. 

1.  Name  and  general  condition  of  the  State,  or  portion  of  the  same  to  which 
the  Return  refers — as  to  number,  occupation,  property,  valuation  and  popo- 
lation. 

2.  Any  historical  data  respecting  the  home  or  school  instruction  of  girls — 
the  date  and  peculiarities  of  the  first  school  avowedly  or  exclusively  for  them — 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  Academies  and  public  High 
Schools— date  of  the  first  Boarding  School  for  girls — present  number  of  institu- 
tions especially  for  them — any  facts  illustrative  of  their  home  instruction  and 
training. 

8.  Citation  of  any  law  of  the  State  which  recognises  any  distinction  of  sex 
in  the  general  provision  for  schools  and  education,  and  of  any  Uw  conferring 
on  any  institution  special  privileges  respecting  female  education. 

4.  Citation  of  any  Regulations  of  the  local  Public  School  authorities,  mak- 
ing special  provision  for  girls,  or  excluding  girls,  to  any  extent,  from  partici- 
pAtion  in  the  school  privileges  of  boys. 

5.  The  practice  in  your  Public  Schools  (naming  the  locality  of  the  school) 
%o  far  as  it  is  exceptional  to  girls,  viz. :  (a)  in  the  conditions  of  admission ;  {b) 
Seating  and  classification  in  the  house  ;  (c)  studies,  books  and  teachers ;  (d)  ex- 
tent to  which  instruction  in  all  or  certain  studies  is  given ;  (e)  kind,  and  condi- 
tions of  diploma,  or  certificate  of  graduation. 

6.  Your  experience,  and  the  testimony  of  any  teacher  who  has  had  such 

Experience  as  entitles  his  or  her  opinion  to  special  respect,  as  to  (1)  the  relative 

Uiental  powers  of  male  and  female  students,  and  their  relative  aptitudes  and 

•uccess  (for  example)  in  language  (our  own  or  foreign,  ancient  or  modem,), 

Vkathematics,  logic,  mental,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences, 
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kc, ;  and  (2)  the  modifications  and  limitations  which  auch  experience  htm  sug- 
gested in  a  course  of  school  instruction  for  girls,  having  regard  to  general  cul- 
ture, and  not  to  special  training  for  teaching  or  other  occupation. 

7.  Tour  experience,  or  the  results  of  your  obseryation  and  inquiries  of  in- 
stitutions within  your  own  knowledge,  as  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes — 
in  respect  to  the  (a)  health ;  (b)  intellectual  vigor ;  (b)  moral  susceptibility  and 
power;  (e)  manners  and  tastes;  {d)  cl)aracter  and  influence  pf  the  female 
pupils  in  after  life. 

8.  Tour  experience,  and  the  results  of  similar  observation,  as  to  the  sepa- 
rate education  of  girls  in  Boarding  Schools,  or  other  Seminaries,  in  the  partic- 
ulars specified  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

9.  Tour  experience,  or  the  results  of  your  observation  and  inquiries,  as  to 
Special  Institutions  and  Courses  of  Instruction  for  girls,  having  reference  to 
external  circumstances,  such  as  wealth  and  social  position,  or  to  the  future 
occupation,  such  as  teaching,  heads  of  families,  &c. 

10.  Any  suggestions  on  the  great  subject  of  the  right  education  of  woman. 

B.    Particular  Institutions. 

Any  information,  as  to  the  origin  and  objects— denominational  control— en- 
dowments— grounds,  buildings  and  material  equipment — studies — instructor*— 
students— domestic  and  sanitary  arrangements — daily  routine — tuition,  follow- 
ing in  general  the  order  of  topics  given  in  the  C^ular  respecting  Academies. 

0.    Printed  Dooumints. 

All  documents  forwarded  in  response  to  this  Circular,  will  be  preserred  in  the 
Library  of  the  Department  of  Education* 


I.  SDGCESTIOBS  OH  THE  KDBCATION  0?  GIK18. 


Itr  addition  to  elaborate  articles,  new  and  old,  on  the  subject  of  FeiHiiU 
£i!ueatioa,  we  propose  to  bring  together,  in  succes^re  numbers,  the  bust 
suggestions  we  hsve  lifccn  note  of  in  our  reading,  by  Uiffcront  authors  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  ab  to  the  instruction  and  practical  training 
of  girls. 

jEHom — or  Eusebius  Hieronjmus  SophroDius — and  better  known  from 
fata  canonical  title  as  St.  Jerome,  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  at  Stridon, 
■  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  about  the  fear  331.  Gifted 
with  fine  natural  powers,  he  cnjuyed  and  improved  all  the  opportunities 
of  teaming  which  the  best  schools  and  the  most  erudite  teachers  in 
Rome  and  Gaut  could  afford,  and  to  the  acquisitions  from  books  and  living 
teachers,  he  added  the  fruits  of  the  widest  travel,  and  of  profound  modita- 
tion  for  years  in  the  soltt(id(>a  of  the  East  Uo  wrote  on  almost  every 
subject — defending  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  held  at  Rome,  preach- 
ing religious  abstinence  and  niortiHcation,  and  obtaining  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  the  women  of  his  time.  Under  his  eloquent  exhortations, 
many  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  ladies  of  Rome  devoted  themselves  to 
perpetual  chastity,  distributed  their  possesions  among  the  poor,  and  i^pcnt 
their  time  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  Among  'these  converts  was  Paula, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Oracchi,  who,  oa  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  provided  for  her  family,  visited  the  holy  jiliicus  of  the 
East  and  finally  established  herself  at  Bethlehem — building  three  monas- 
teries for  devout  women,  all  under  one  rule,  and  a  house  for  St,  Jerome 
and  his  brethren.  Uer  son,  Toxotius,  married  Lirtn,  a  daughter  of  a 
R  Pagan  priest,  who  became  a  convert  under  Jerome's  preaching.  For  the 
education  of  their  daughter,  SL  Jerome  wrote  a  letter,  which  has  been 
the  highest  authority  in  regard  to  female  training  with  devout  Catholics 
T  since.  This  daughter  resided  for  a  time  with  her  grandmother  at 
Bethlehem,  and  succeeded  her  in  the  government  of  the  monasteries 
which  St  Paula  founded.  SL  Jerome  Is  best  known  to  the  general 
•cholar  (br  his  translation  and  edition  of  the  -Scriptures,  styled  the  "Latin 
VulyaU,"  tnd  for  hh'^Calaltiffu^o/  EeeUtiatCiailffUlotT/."  Incidents  In 
his  lifeand  representations  ofhis  character  are  favorite  subjects  in  pictures, 
printit,  and  »culpture,  Tlie  "Latt  Communion  of  St.  Jerome.'"  by  Uome- 
nidliou,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
th»  worid. 
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Litter*  of  St.  Jsromk  to  Ljsta,  on  ths  Education  of  hse  Daoobtbb. 

Of  this  kind  must  be  the  education  of  a  soul  which  is  intended  for 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost : — Let  her  not  learn  to  hear  or  say  any  thing 
but  what  saTors  of  the  fear  of  God.  Impure  language  let  her  not  under- 
stand, or  know  any  thing  of  worldly  songs ;  while  her  tongue  is  yet  ten- 
der, let  its  acquaintance  be  only  with  sweet  psalms.  Keep  her  away 
from  the  wantonness  of  youth ;  nay,  let  even  her  maidens  and  attendants 
be  debarred  all  secular  connections,  lest  what  they  have  learnt  amiss  they 
should  teach  worse.  Let  her  have  letters  made  of  box  and  ivory,  and 
learn  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names ;  these  will  amuse  her,  and  thus 
amusement  will  become  instruction.  And  let  her  not  only  know  the  let- 
ters in  their  order,  so  as  to  repeat  their  names  by  rote,  but  change  the 
order  frequently,  mixing  the  middle  with  the  first,  and  the  last  with  the 
middle,  till  she  can  recognize  them  by  sight  as  well  as  sound.  But  when 
her  trembling  hand  begins  to  hold  a  pen,  let  its  tender  joints  be  guided 
by  the  hand  of  another,  placed  over  hers ;  or  else  let  the  letters  be  en- 
graved upon  a  tablet,  so  that  she  may  trace  out  their  forms  without  wan- 
dering from  the  lines  of  the  engraving.  Induce  her  to  put  syllables  to- 
gether by  rewards,  and  encourage  her  with  such  little  gifts  as  please  the 
mind  of  infancy.  Give  her  also  companions  in  her  lessons,  to  ezdie  her 
emulation,  and  even  sting  her  by  the  praises  they  receive.  Do  not  find 
fault  with  her,  if  she  is  slow ;  but  call  out  her  powers  by  commendation, 
making  her  feel  pleasure  in  excelling,  and  pain  in  being  excelled.  Above 
all  things,  take  care  that  she  does  not  get  disgusted  with  her  studies ; 
lest  any  prejudice  against  them,  contracted  in  her  infancy,  should  extend 
beyond  it  Let  the  very  names  by  which  she  learns  to  niake  up  letters 
into  words  be  not  taken  at  random,  but  selected  and  brought  together 
with  a  view  to  some  good  purpose ;  the  names,  for  instance,  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  with  the  whole  line  of  patriarchs,  from  Adam  downward, 
according  to  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke ;  thus,  while  otherwise  engaged, 
her  memory  will  be  preparing  for  its  future  duties.  Then  you  must  look 
out  for  a  tutor  of  approved  age,  and  character,  and  learning ;  nor  will  a 
man  of  learning  blush  to  do  that  for  a  relation,  or  for  any  noble  virein, 
which  Aristotle  did  for  the  son  of  Philip,  for  whose  sake  that  philosopher 
condescended  to  the  office  of  a  clerk,  and  instructed  him  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  Small  things  must  not  be  despised,  when  great 
things  can  not  come  to  pass  without  them.  The  letters  themselves,  and 
the  Hrst  rules  of  education,  sound  very  differently  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rustic  and  the  learned.  You  must  take  care,  therefore,  that  the  silly 
affectation  of  women  does  not  give  her  a  habit  of  pronouncing  her  words 
imperfectly ;  and  that  she  does  not  idly  amuse  herself  in  dress  and 
jewels, — of  which  things,  one  is  fatal  to  the  morals,  the  other  to  the  elo- 
cution :  do  not  let  her  learn  in  infancy  what  she  will  have  to  unlearn  af- 
terward. The  Gracchi  are  said  to  have  been  not  a  little  indebted  for  their 
eloquence  to  their  mother's  conversation.  The  style  of  Hortensius  was 
formed  in  his  father's  bosom.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  rid  of  that  which 
the  untutored  mind  has  first  imbibed.  Who  can  restore  the  wool  of  pur- 
ple dye  to  its  native  whiteness?  The  vessel  long  retains  the  taste  and 
smell  with  which  it  has  been  fresh  imbued.  Greek  history  tells  us  that 
Alexander,  tlie  most  powerful  of  kings,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  never 
could  throw  off  the  defects  in  manner  and  gait  which  he  had  contracted 
in  his  infancy  from  his  instructor,  Leonides.  For  we  are  all  disposed  to 
imitate  the  bad  ;  and  we  can  soon  copy  a  man's  vices,  though  we  can  not 
reach  unto  his  virtues.     Take  care,   therefore,  that  her  nurse  is  not 

*  Bt  Jerome's  Worlu,  Vol.  I.,  fo.  26.    Edition  of  EnmniM.    Basil,  1516.    We  have  omit- 
ted a  few  introductory  paragraptis  of  St.  Jerome's  Letter  to  Lcta  as  irrdeTaat  to  ths 
subject. 
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dniukcn,  or  vranlon,  or  fDnd  of  talking;  but  lot  her  have  a  modt^t  wonuui 
to  carry  her,  and  ona  of  becoming  gravity  to  nurse  her.  Above  all,  let 
the  iafant  Midier  know  the  Captain,  and  the  anny,  for  ivhosc  service  she 
is  trained.  Let  her  long  for  them,  and  threaten  to  go  over  to  them.  Let 
even  her  dress  and  apparel  remind  her  for  whom  she  is  intended.  Do 
not  fiicrce  ber  cars  for  cnr-rings,  or  defile  with  artificial  colors  the  beauty 
that  ia  consecrated  unto  Christ.  l,oad  not  her  neck  with  gold  and  pearls, 
nor  burden  ber  head  with  jewels,  nor  give  her  hair  a  flaming  dye, — too 
true  an  omen  of  the  flames  of  bcU.  Let  her  pearls  be  of  a  difTercnt  kind 
from  such  as  Nhe  may  sell  and  buy,  "  the  pearl  of  great  price." 

Eli,  the  bigh-pricEt,  ofleoded  God  by  the  vices  of  hia  sons.  A  man 
can  not  be  a  bishop,  if  he  has  profligate  and  disobedient  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  "n  woman  shall  be  saved  in  child-bear- 
ing, if  they  continue  in  IMth,  and  charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety." 
If  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  of  mature  age  and  independent  will  are 
imputed  to  the  parents,  huw  much  more  of  tiiose  who  are  but  babes  and 
sucklings,  and  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left, — the  differ- 
ence, that  is,  between  good  and  evil !  If  jou  are  so  anxious  that  your 
daughter  should  avoid  a  viper's  sting,  why  are  you  not  equally  careful 
that  she  be  not  stricken  by  "  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth ;"  that  she 
drink  not  of  the  golden  cup  of  Babylon ;  that  she  go  not  forth  with 
Dinah,  or  wish  U>  see  the  daughters  of'^a  strange  land ;  that  her  feet  grow 
Dot  wanton,  or  her  garments  trail  behind  her?  Poisons  are  never  given, 
unless  the  cup  is  smeared  with  honey;  and  vices  can  not  deceive,  except 
under  the  shade  of  virtues.  How,  then,  you  will  say,  are  the  sins  of  Ihe 
bthers  not  imputed  to  the  children,  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers, 
but  "the  soul  which  sinneth,  it  shall  die?"  This  is  spoken  of  those 
whose  years  admit  of  wisdom,  of  whom  it  is  written  in  the  gospel,  "  He 
is  of  age,  let  him  speak  for  himself."  But  so  long  as  ho  is  a  child,  and 
thinks  as  a  child,  till  he  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  the  point 
where  good  and  evil,  like  the  Pythagorean  letter,*  become  divergent — up 
to  that  time  bis  actions,  good  or  evil,  are  Imputed  to  his  parents.  Unless, 
indeed,  you  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Christiana,  if  they  continue  unbap- 
tixed,  bear  all  Ihe  guilt  of  sin  themselves,  and  that  none  of  it  falls  on  the 
head  of  those  who  refuse  to  bestow  that  sacrament  upon  them,  especially 
M  a  time  when  its  recipients  could  not  reject  it;  Just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  salvation  of  the  in&nt  is  a  gain  unto  the  parents.     It  was  in 

Sour  own  power  to  olfer  your  daughter  or  not  (though  here  ^our  con- 
ition  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  you  had  vowed  her  to  God's  service  before 
she  was  conceived ;)  but  now  she  is  offered,  you  can  only  neglect  her  at 
fotir  own  periL  lie  who  offers  a  victim  lame  or  mutilated,  or  blembfaed 
in  any  other  way,  is  guilty  of  sacrilege ;  how  much  heavier  the  punish- 
ment of  him  who  offers  a  part  of  his  own  body,  and  the  purity  of  an  un- 
tainted soul,  to  the  acceptance  of  bis  King,  if  he  is  careless  in  preserving 
that  which  he  has  so  disposed  I 

When  she  Is  growing  up,  and  beginning,  like  her  Bridegroom,  to  in- 
cnaae  in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  favor  with  God  and  man,  let  her  go 
with  her  parents  to  the  temple  of  ber  heavenly  Father;  but  let  her  not 
depart  from  the  temple.  Let  them  seek  her  in  tlie  journeys  of  the  world, 
.  araang  her  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  find  her  nowhere  but  in  the 
■mctuary  of  the  Scriptures,  asking  questions  of  prophets  and  apostles 
ftbout  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  soul  with  Christ  Let  her  imitate 
Uary,  whom  the  angel  Gabriel  found  atone  in  her  chamber;  and  there- 
fiirc,  perhaps,  she  was  alarmed,  because  she  beheld  the  form  of  a  man  to 
wbutn  she  was  a  stranger.  Let  her  imitate  her  of  whom  it  is  »aid,  "  The 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within." 

•Tti«  WWf  V-nmmtdrhj  [he  PjlhijWMfn urmlul of  Uit  p«rlln(  rMd  o(  hunun  Ur* 
.-__> .. Menilni  vinu«,  Ua  (Mhu  vk* 
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•  Let  her,  moreover,  not  eat  in  public,  that  is,  be  present  at  her  parents* 
meals ;  lest  she  should  see  dainties  to  excite  her  longing.  For  though 
some  persons  think  it  a  higher  virtue  to  despise  present  pleasure,  to  my 
mind  there  is  greater  security  for  temperance  in  not  knowing  the  obje^ 
of  desire.  I  remember  reading  in  a  book  at  school,  *^  that  you  will  hardly 
find  fault  with  that  which  has  become  habitual."  Let  her  learn,  even 
now,  not  to  drink  wine,  **  wherein  is  excess."  However,  abstinence  is 
irksome  and  dangerous  to  the  young,  before  the  body  has  attained  its  full 
strength  and  proportions.  Up  to  that  time,  therefore,  let  her  use  the 
bath,  if  necessity  requires ;  and  take  a  little  wine,  for  her stontach^s  sake; 
and  have  animal  food,  lest  her  limbs  fail  her  before  they  begin  to  do  their 
duty.  I  say  this  as  a  matter  of  indulgence  unto  her,  not  of  command  to 
you — to  prevent  weakness,  not  to  inculcate  luxury.  Otherwise,  why 
should  not  a  Christian  virgin  do  that  altogether  which  Jewish  super- 
stition does  in  part,  by  the  rejection  of  certain  animals  and  meats ;  not  to 
mention  the  Indian  Bramins  and  Egyptian  Gymnosophists,  who  live 
entirely  upon  barley  flour,  and  rice,  and  fruits?  If  glass  is  of  such  a 
value,  are  not  pearls  of  greater  price  ?  Let  the  daughter  of  promise  live 
as  those  lived  who  were  the  children  of  promise.  Where  the  grace  is 
equal,  let  the  labor  be  equal  also.  Let  her  be  deaf  to  instruments  of 
music,  and  be  a  stranger  to  the  very  use  of  the  pipe,  and  harp,  and  lyre. 

Let  her  ev€?ry  day  repeat  a  lesson  culled  firom  the  flowers  of  Scripture, 
learning  a  number  of  verses  in  Greek,  and  immediately  afterward  being 
instructed  in  Latin ;  for,  if  the-  tender  mouth  is  not  properly  molded 
from  the  very  commencement,  the  pronunciation  will  acquire  a  foreign 
accent,  the  faults  of  which  will  pass  into  her  native  tongue.  You  must 
be  her  governess,  and  the  model  of  her  untutored  infancy ;  take  care 
that  she  sees  nothing  in  you,  or  in  her  father,  which  she  would  be  wrong 
in  doing.  Remember  that  you  are  her  parents,  and  that  she  learns  more 
from  vour  example  than  your  voice.  Flowers  are  soon  dead ;  the  violet, 
and  the  lily,  and  the  crocus,  soon  fade  in  an  unw^holesome  air.  Never  let 
her  go  into  public,  unless  accompanied  by  you;  nor  enter  the  sanctuaries 
built  over  martyrs'  tombs,  or  churches,  without  her  mother.  Beware 
of  the  nods  and  smiles  of  the  young  and  gay ;  let  the  solemn  vigils  and 
nocturns  be  spent  without  departing  from  her  mother's  side.  Do  not 
let  her  attach  herself  too  closely  to  any  one  of  her  maidens,  or  make  her 
ear  the  depositary  of  her  secrets.  All  should  hear  what  is  said  to  one. 
Let  the  companion  she  chooses  be  not  well  dressed  or  beautiful,  or  with 
a  voice  of  liquid  harmony ;  but  grave,  and  pale,  and  meanly  clad,  and 
of  solemn  countenance.  Set  over  her  an  aged  virgin,  of  approved  faith, 
and  modesty,  and  conduct,  to  teach  and  habituate  her,  by  her  own  ex- 
ample, to  rise  up  by  night  for  prayer  and  psalms,  to  sing  her  morning 
hymns,  and  to  take  her  place  in  the  ranks,  like  a  Christian  warrior,  at 
the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours ;  and,  again,  to  light  her  lamp  and 
offer  up  her  evening  sacriflcc.  Let  the  day  pass,  and  the  night  find  her 
at  this  employment  Prayer  and  reading,  reading  and  prayer,  must  be 
the  order  of  her  life ;  nor  will  the  time  travel  slowly  when  it  is  filled  by 
such  engagements. 

Teach  her  also  the  working  of  wool,  to  hcrtd  the  distaff,  to  place  the 
basket  in  her  lap,  to  ply  the  spindle,  and  dmw  out  the  threads.  But  let 
her  have  nothing  to  do  with  silk,  or  golden  thread.  Let  the  clothes  she 
makes  be  such  as  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  not  a  mere  compromise  with 
nakedness.  Her  food  should  be  a  few  herbs,  and  so  forth,  with  some- 
times a  few  small  fishes.  But  not  to  go  into  details  on  this  subject,  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  more  at  length, — let  her  always  leave  off 
eating  with  an  appetite,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  road  and  sing  imme- 
diately. I  do  not  approve  of  protracted  and  inordinate  fastings,  especially 
for  those  of  tender  years,  where  week  is  added  unto  week,  and  the  use 
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•foO  uid  fruit  prohibited.  I  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  proTerb, 
"A  tired  ass  will  not  go  strBight."  But  the  rule  to  be  constantly  ob* 
Bsrved  in  fusting  is  this:  lake  care  that  your  strength  is  equal  to  your 
journey,  lust,  after  running  the  Brst  aUge,  you  break  down  in  tlic  middle 
of  it, 

:t  to  return  to  the  subject:  when  you  go  into  the  country,  do  not 
leave  you  daughter  at  home;  she  must  neither  be  able  or  itnow  how  to 
do  without  you,  and  be  alraid  of  being  left  alone.  She  must  not  con- 
TQTse  with  people  of  the  world,  or  be  in  the  same  house  with  ill-con- 
ducted virgins.  She  must  not  be  presoDt  nt  the  marriages  of  her  scrv- 
LDts,  or  have  any  thin^  lo  do  with  the  garaca  of  noisy  domestics. 

Let  bcr  delight  not  in  silk  and  jewels,  but  in  the  holy  writings,  where 
there  is  no  gold  or  mosaic  painting,  like  that  on  Babylonian  leather,  to 
■nest  the  eye ;  but  sound  learning,  corrected  hj  sound  faith,  to  inform 
the  mind.  Let  her  first  learn  the  Psalter,  and  give  her  hours  of  leisuro 
to  these  holy  songs.  From  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  she  will  gather 
practical  instruction ;  Ecclesiastes  will  teach  bcr  to  despise  the  world ;  in 
Job  she  will  find  examples  of  virtue  and  endurance.  Then  let  ber  go  to 
the  Gospels,  and  never  lay  them  down.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with 
the  Epistles,  must  bo  imbibed  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  heart  When  her 
Duad  is  thoroughly  stored  with  these  treasures,  she  may  commit  the  * 
prophets  to  her  memory,  together  with  the  Heptateuch,  and  the  hooka 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  those  of  Esdras  and  Esther.  The  Song 
of  Solomon  she  may  read  last  without  danger;  if  she  reads  it  earlier, 
■he  may  not  discern  that  a  spiritual  union  ia  celebrated  under  carnal 
words.  All  the  Apocryphal  books  sliould  bo  avoided ;  but  if  she  ever 
wishes  to  read  them,  not  lo  estabUsh  the  truth  of  doctrines,  but  with  a 
reverential  feeling  for  the  truths  they  signify,  she  should  bo  told  that 
Aey  are  not  the  works  of  the  authors  by  whose  names  they  are  dis- 
Gnguistaed,  that  they  contain  much  that  is  faulty,  and  that  it  is  a  task 
requiring  great  prudence  to  find  gold  in  Iho  midst  of  clay.  The  works 
of  Cyprian  should  be  ever  in  her  bands.  She  may  run  over  the  Epistles 
of  Alhanasius,  and  the  books  of  Uilary,  without  any  danger  of  stum- 
bling. Let  her  pleasures  be  ia  such  treatises  and  writers  of  such  charac- 
ter as  most  evince  the  piety  of  an  unwavering  faith.  All  other  authors 
■he  should  read  lo  judge  of  what  tliey  say,  not  simply  to  follow  their 

'  faistractiona. 

Tou  will  answer  here,  "  How  can  a  woman  living  in  the  world,  in  the 
Oudat  of  so  vast  a  population  us  that  of  Rome,  look  afler  all  these  things  f* 
Do  not,  therefore,  undertake  a  burden  which  you  are  unable  to  bear; 

^  bat  as  scon  as  you  have  weaned  her  with  Isaac,  and  clothed  her  with 
~  if  send  her  lo  ber  grandmother  and  aunt  Restore  its  most  precious 
J^  the  chamber  of  Mary,  and  place  her  in  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
l^.^isther  be  brought  up  in  the  convent,  in  the  company  of  vir- 
jt  her  never  learn  to  swear;  to  think  falsehood  a  sacrilege;  be 
It  «f  the  world ;  live  the  life  of  an  angel ;  be  in  the  flesh,  but  not 

_  ..  It;  believe  every  human  being  to  be  of  the  like  nature  with  hersclC 

r  Thus,  10  say  nothing  more,  you  will  be  released  li'om  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  her,  and  the  risk  of  watching  over  her.     Better  lo  leeret  her 

'   Shanioe  than  lo  be  in  perpetual  anxiety,  what  she  is  saying,  wi^  whom 

,  ihe  Is  conversing,  whom  she  is  recognising,  whom  she  is  glad  to  sec 
BtHgn  to  the  rare  of  Euatochium  the  infant  whose  vety  cries  are  even 
now  a  prayer  for  thine  own  good.  Make  her  the  companion  of  ber 
tu^ineas,  bereafler  to  be  its  heirtsa.  From  her  earliest  years  let  her  look 
■■  ■  r,  lo»e  her,  admire  her,  whoso  very  words,  and  gait,  and  dress,  are 
00  of  the  virtues.     Let  her  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  her  grandmother, 

I  who  may  reproduce  in  her  grandchild  what  she  before  experienced  in 
*  irtiuigbler,  and  who  knows  by  experience  how  to  bring  up,  and  keep 
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and  instruct  yirgins,  whose  glory  it  is,  in  the  virgins  she  has  nurtmed,  to 
be  daily  bringing  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold.  0  happy  Paula  I  bi^py 
virgm  1  happy  child  of  Toxotius,  more  ennobled  by  the  yirtues  of  her 
aunt  and  grandmother  than  by  her  high  descent!  0  Lssta,  that  yon 
could  see  your  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  and  the  mighty  souls  that 
animate  their  feeble  bodies  1  I  doubt  not  your  natural  modesty  would 
then  set  the  example  to  your  daughter,  and  change  the  first  command 
of  God  for  the  second  law  of  the  Gospel  Tou  would  then  care  little  for 
the  longing  after  other  children,  but  would  rather  offer  up  yourself  to 
€k>d.  But  as  there  is  a  time  for  indulging,  and  a  time  for  abstaining 
from  it ;  as  a  wife  has  no  power  over  her  body ;  as  unto  what  calling 
soever  a  man  is  called,  in  that  let  him  remain  in  the  Lord ;  as  he,  who  is 
under  the  yoke,  ought  to  run  so  as  not  to  leave  his  fellow  in  the  mire, — 
restore  that  whole  in  thy  daughter  which  thou  hast  divided  in  thjrseIC 
Hannah  never  received  again  the  son  whom  she  had  vowed  to  Gkxl,  after 
de  had  been  once  presented  in  the  temple,  thinking  it  unbecoming  that 
a  future  prophet  should  be  brought  up  in  the  house  with  one  who  was 
yet  looking  to  have  children.  When  she  conceived  and  brought  fiirth, 
she  dared  not  enter  the  temple  and  appear  empty  before  God,  till  she  had 
first  payed  what  she  owed ;  but  after  this  sacrifice  she  returned  home, 
and  brought  forth  five  children,  because  she  had  brought  forth  her  first- 
bom  unto  God.  Admirest  thou  the  happiness  of  that  holy  woman? 
Imitate  her  faith.  If  you  only  send  Paula,  I  will  undertake  the  office  of 
her  nurse  and  teacher ;  I  will  carry  her  on  my  shoulders,  old  as  I  am ; 
I  will  mold  into  form  her  lisping  words,  much  prouder  of  my  office  than 
any  worldly  philosopher, — training  up  not  a  Macedonian  king  to  die  by 
Babylonian  poison,  but  a  hand-maiden  and  bride  of  Christ,  a  fit  offering 
to  an  everlasting  kingdom. 


SUQGESTIONS  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

GSBMAN    ▲X7THORITIB8. 


It  IS  an  eyidenoe  of  the  corruption  or  of  the  over-refinement  of  female 
education,  that  far  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  art  of  outwardly  pleas- 
ing, than  upon  the  cultivation  of  mward  good  qualities. 

Thus  we  see  young  women  at  great  pains  to  adorn  themselves,  wher- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  seen ;  but  all  the  careful  order  and 
neatness  of  their  costume  is  mere  artifice ;  and  not  an  expression  of  their 
actual  character. 

They  learn  dancing  and  music,  foreign  languages,  all  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  strangers  in  society ;  to  excite  astonishment :  but  to  establish 
and  maintam  unity  and  love  amongst  all  the  members  oi  a  household,  by 
humility,  courtesy,  childlike  attachment  judicious  treatment  of  servants, 
a  kind  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  others,  and  encouragement  to  doing 
good,  is  an  art  unknown  to  them. 

They  read  books,  study  works  of  art,  attend  plays,  chatter  about  sci- 
entific affairs,  and  know  how  to  be  witty  and  to  say  cutting  things ;  but 
in  their  own  homes  to  comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  for  deficien- 
cies, to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  nothing  for  themselves  and  all  for 
others,  and  quietly  but  efficiently,  voluntarily,  without  bustle,  to  give  new 
attractions  to  the  uniformity  of  the  quiet  life  of  home,  the  art  of  doine 
this  is  unknown  to  them.  And  yet  it  is  here  that  their  true  sphere  of 
greatness  lies. 

In  learning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge,  in  everything  which  is  the  business 
of  a  man,  man  can  surpass  her. 

The  more  a  woman  departs  from  that  sphere  of  activity  which  nature 
has  designed  for  her,  to  shine  upon  the  theatre  of  masculine  action,  so 
much  the  more  does  she  lose  her  natural  grace,  and  become  intellectually 

ugly.  ZSCUOKKB. 

For  scientific  education,  so  far  as  this  belongs  to  girls,  instruction  by  a 
mnn  \<  best  For  how  entirely  different,  how  much  clearer  and  deeper 
are  the  perceptions  of  the  masculine  mind  I 

The  delicate  feminine  feelings  can  be  developed  only  in  a  woman. 

All  girls  taught  among  boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  less 
of  an  unwomanly  character. 

Women  who  erow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as  in  convents, 
or  in  very  large  boarding-schools,  are  liable  to  pass  entirely  under  the  do- 
minion of  feminine  littleness,  firom  which  they  never  escape. 

Men  who  live  long,  or  always,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  wretched  ped- 
antry.   This  is  the  revenge  of  insulted  nature: 

Camoume  Rcvolfbi. 


^"vakened  from  tiiis  dream. 
What  K  left  to  me  of  this  Mn^lf 
A  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  byfcrid  between  man  and  woman ; 
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Unfit  either  for  dominion  or  love ; 

A  child  with  the  weapons  of  a  giant ; 

A  creature  half  way  between  a  wise  man  and  an  ape. 

Who,  in  order  to  crawl  painfully  along  after  those  who  are  stronger, 

Has  fled  away  from  the  proper  beauty  of  her  sex ; 

Who  has  also  submitted  to  be  cast  down  from  a  throne. 

To  lose  the  charm  of  the  sacred  mysteries  in  her  keeping, 

And  to  be  stricken  out  of  Cytherea's  golden  book, 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  approbation  of  a  newspaper  t 

ScHiLLEB.    (Poem.) 

Said  a  king  to  his  son,  "  Be  diligent 
In  learning  all  arts,  in  acquiring  all  manner  of  knowledge. 
If  you  come  to  need  then,  they  will  be  your  capital ; 
J£  you  do  not,  they  will  always  be  accomplishments. 

RuECKERT.     (Poem,) 

Girls  are  destined  to  become  prudent  and  economical  housewives,  and 
the  faithful  helpmeets  of  citizens ;  and  as  mothers,  to  have  charge  of  the 
first  education  of  their  children. 

For  these  domestic  and  civic  duties  they  should  be  educated,  from  child- 
hood up.  .  Aketin. 

Of  the  moral  qualities  which  education  should  always  aim  to  cultivate 
in  the  young,  there  are  some  whose  development  we  feel  to  be  especially 
appropriate  to  the  female  character ;  such  as  softness  and  tenderness  of 
feeling ;  depth  of  sensibility  ;  mildness  ;  pliability ;  patience  ;  self-forget- 
ting and  self-sacrificing  love  ;  contentment ;  and  submission  to  limitation 
within  a  narrow  sphere ;  a  quality  the  most  important  of  all. 

But  as  these  qualities  border  upon  many  faults,  such  as  excessive  ex- 
citability and  variableness,  irritablcness  and  willfulness,  passion,  preten- 
tiousness, coquetry,  envy,  detraction,  injustice,  talkativeness,  meanness, 
and  indolence,  these  tendencies  should  be  allowed  to  indicate  objects  to 
be  sought  by  education ;  and  the  following  principles  in  particular  should 
be  established : 

1.  The  education  of  girls  should,  from  their  childhood  up,  be  a  prepa- 
ration for  their  future  duties.  Playing  with  dolls  is  proper  for  their 
Younger  years,  and  after  that,  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  house- 
hold work. 

2.  They  should  of  course  be  therefore  trained  to  industry  and  econo- 
my; which  are  under  all  circumstances  prime  virtues  for  women;  and 
also 

8.  In  domesticity ;  which  nothing  will  better  teach,  than  the  mother's 
example. 

Too  frequent  visiting  and  going  out  with  companions  of  the  same  age, 
however  innocent,  gives  girls  a  habit  of  chattering  about  nothing,  and 
makes  them  afi*aid  of  work,  lazy  and  disorderly,  and  inclines  them  towards 
dissipation. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  useful  as  a  means  of  moral  training,  than 
judicious  familiar  intercourse  with  high-minded  and  intelligent  men  and 
women.  This  is  a  protection  to  feminine  virtues,  and  instructs  in  the  real 
tone  of  good  society,  far  better  than  idly  frequenting  the  ordinary  heart- 
less and  mindless  circles.  In  domestic  life,  where  they  are  much  more 
secure  from  the  foolish  flatteries  of  superficial  youths  and  men,  they  will 
learn  practically  the  virtues  of  accommodation,  patience,  perseverance, 
contentment,  subordination,  etc 

4.  Education  ought  not  to  destroy  the  desire  of  pleasing,  which  is 
natural  to  women,  but  to  keep  it  pure  and  to  elevate  it  To  this  end  it 
should  be  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  unfeigned  good  will,  un- 
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assumingnesSf  good  nature  without  being  undignified,  simplicity,  good 
taste,  and  gracefulness  in  speech,  attitude  and  movement,  are  all  attain- 
able  in  proportion  as  no  direct  effort  is  made  for  them. 

5.  Since  it  is  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  to  make  others  happy  and  to  be 
mode  happy,  by  love,  education  must  teach  them  to  set  the  greatest  value, 
not  upon  external  beauty,  which  fades  in  a  few  years,  but  upon  such  last- 
ing virtues  as  endure  under  all  circumstances ;  upon  mental  beauty. 

6.  As  the  duties  of  the  housewife  and  mother  require  many  sorts  of 
mechanical  labor,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  the  family  circle,  her 
instruction  and  education  should  be  adapted  to  give  her  mind  activity  and 
regularity,  and  the  habit  of  reflection  even  upon  the  smallest  matters. 
She  should  also  however  learn  to  live  with  reference  to  others  than  herself. 
Instead  of  permitting  herself  to  be  absorbed  in  silent  fancies  and  reveries, 
she  should  be  conversable  and  sociable,  cheerful  and  joyous,  and  should 
bring  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  into  life,  so  often  troubled  and  burden- 
some. 

Elaborate  intellectual  training,  half-learning,  ingenious  reasoning  on 
such  matters  as  their  husbands  are  concerned  with,  does  not  promote  a 
husband's  happiness,  but  rather  interferes  with  it ;  often  occasions  others 
to  admire  her  more  than  he  does ;  and  leads  to  vanities  and  errors  of  all 
kinds. 

But  quick  intelligence  and  a  modest  desire  for  information,  **  which 
gladly  hears  when  acute  men  are  talking,  and  takes  pleasure  in  under- 
standing them,*'  a  genial  manner  of  discussing  affairs,  and  the  display  of 
real  sympathy  with  others,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  parents  and  to 
companions,  and  afterwards  to  a  husband ;  and  will  animate  the  social 
circle  of  every  house  in  which  exists  a  real  family  life. 

While  the  husband  and  father  feels  care,  both  within  and  without  the 
house,  it  almost  never  leaves  the  wife  and  mother,  who  does  her  duty; 
and  often  increases  with  advancing  years,  with  every  increase  of  house- 
hold and  family.  With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  piety,  which 
gives  resignation  and  faith,  is  infinitely  valuable. 

Even  an  unbeliever  respects  real  religion  in  a  woman ;  for  it  often  mod- 
erates the  impatience  and  anger  of  a  husband,  gives  that  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  (L  Peter,  iii;  4,)  which  is  of  great  price  not  only  before  Grod,  but 
before  man ;  and  which  is  so  often  able  to  avert  even  the  stormy  violence 
of  wrath  and  passion. 

Such  religion,  if  only  it  remains  free  from  devotion  for  mere  show,  and 
from  metaphysical  speculation  or  that  visionary  exultation  which  is  often 
nothing  but  disguised  over-sensibility,  is  a  most  valuable  possession,  which 
parents  can  not  be  too  early  solicitous  to  secure  to  their  children,  and 
which  they  may  perhaps  be  able  also  to  hand  down  to  their  grand-chil- 
dren, and  to  render  a  permanent  family  trait 

But  if  irreligiousness  gets  possession  of  women,  the  prospects  for  the 
education  of  their  children  are  much  obscured.  Niemeter. 

For  girls,  domestic  education  should  be  as  stringently  insisted  on,  as 
public  ^ucation  for  boys. 

Girls*  schools  are  the  very  worst  means ;  only  to  be  used  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  when  private  education  within  the  family  is  quite 
impossible. 

When  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  part  of  the  education  of 
girls  should  be  given  outside  of  the  family,  this  external  education  ought 
not  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  disposition. 

This  portion  of  the  education  should  proceed,  for  girls,  wholly  within 
the  family ;  so  that  any  education  to  manual  skill,  given  outside  of  the 
family,  should  not  occupy  too  much  space,  for  fear  of  making  some  undo- 
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sirablc  impressions,  which  may  weaken  the  influence  of  the  family  on  the 
disposition.  Schlbiermacheb. 

Errors  and  failures  in  the  education  of  girls  can  only  be  made  up  for 
with  great  difficulty. 

The  independent  power  of  the  masculine  mind  can  regain  its  purity, 
after  error ;  but  the  more  sensitive  and  plant-like  nature  of  girls  loses  its 
proper  growth  forever  by  one  injury. 

Hence  arises  the  educational  rule,  with  boys  to  seek  to  strengthen  their 
power  of  independent  exertion  for  the  struggle  ^nth  the  world ;  but  with 
girls,  to  preserve  their  susceptible  natures  from  evil  impressions,  and  the 
pure  tone  of  their  minds  from  being  untuned. 

Therefore  fathers  and  educators  should  avoid  all  coarseness,  harshness 
and  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  female  pupils ;  and  to  give  no  shocks  to 
those  feelings  which  pertain  to  the  department  of  exterior  observances,  in 
which  it  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  female  sex  to  govern,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  very  stringent  dominion.  Baub. 

For  house  and  family,  the  husband  is  ever3rthing. 

But  within  the  house,  within  the  family,  the  wife  is  all ;  she  is  the 
inspiring,  embellishing  and  controlling  power. 

Man  acts  in  the  outer  world. 

But  for  woman,  the  representation  of  that  world  on  the  stage  is  a  recre- 
ation in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Home  is  the  central  point  for  all  the  exertions  of  the  man,  how  various 
soever  in  direction ;  for  home  he  traverses,  searches,  conquers,  all  the 
world. 

But  the  wife  rules  by  goodness  over  the  sanctuary  for  which  man  has 
exerted  his  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the  treasures 
which  he  earns. 

Man,  surrounded  in  the  outer  world  by  deceit  and  hatred,  often  forced 
by  circumstances  to  conceal  his  real  nature  and  to  seem  other  than  he  is, 
finds  again  in  the  love  and  naturalness  of  woman,  himself  and  his  own 
natural  character. 

Naturalness  is  woman's  most  beautiful  ornament 

Upon  this  depends  her  wise  attractiveness,  and  her  tender  love  of  fiunily 
life. 

Everything  assumed,  forced,  artificial,  displeases ;  is  dead  outside  paint; 
and  indicates  that  something  disgusting  is  behind  it 

As  the  child  pleases  by  innocence  and  truthfulness,  so  does  the  maiden, 
the  wife,  the  matron,  by  simple,  modest,  loving,  cheerful,  childlikeness. 

Though  her  exterior  changes,  yet  her  soul  shall  preserve  everlasting 
youth. 

Nature  has  taught  her  to  love ;  has  taught  her  the  duties  of  wife  and 
of  mother. 

She  will  always  remain  a  true  pupil  of  nature,  down  to  the  latest  times. 

What  is  foreign  to  her  real  destiny,  she  must  remove  as  unnatural 

But  it  is  the  diief  fault  of  female  education,  that  girls  are  even  more 
than  boys,  educated  to  untruthfulness,  pretences,  and  dissimulation. 

We  seek  to  root  out  of  them  the  natural,  unpretending  simplicity  and 
loftmess  of  their  innocence,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  a  feigned  nature. 

ZSCHOKKS. 

Loveliness  belongs  to  women. 

Even  its  bodily  manifestation  is  the  glory  of  womanhood. 

Only  the  delicate  mental  character  of  woman  can  cherish  the  feelings, 
impulses  and  tendencies,  which  exist  in  her,  and  the  beautiful  appropriate- 
ness of  the  numerous  phases  of  her  character;  and  only  her  delicate 
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frame  can  permit  these  easy  and  mirestrained  motions  which  in  graceful 
persons  so  much  delight  us. 

Physical  beauty  excites  desire ;  loyeliness,  intellectual  pleasure. 

Happy  in  itself,  it  causes  happiness  in  others. 

An  imperious  woman  may  detain  us  for  a  moment ;  but  we  are  never 
weary  of  waiting  near  a  lovely  one. 

Beauty  departs  with  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth ;  loveliness  shines  even 
among  the  ruins  of  age,  with  an  indescribably  delightful  brightness. 

Beauty  is  for  the  eye  alone ;  loveliness  rather  for  the  heart 

Purity  and  goodness  are  the  essential  constituents  of  loveliness. 

Out  of  its  clear  and  peaceful  eyes  looks  an  unspotted  heart,  unconscious 
of  any  wild  passion  or  inner  rebellion.  Ehkenbero. 

Only  in  cities,  where  men  pervert  nature  and  the  natural  order  of 
things,  making  man  womanish,  and  turning  night  into  day,  and  among 
universal  corruption,  do  we  find  it  not  surprising  that  women  become 
mannish,  pursue  literature,  and  consider  themselves  better  fitted  for  the 
admiration  of  society  than  for  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  circle. 

There  it  is  thought  admirable  for  maidens  to  become  remarked  for 
making  conquests ;  to  be  well  read  in  romances ;  and  to  act  romances ; 
while  they  waste  the  substance  of  their  parents  by  their  expenses,  and 
repay  their  blind  affection  with  shameless  disobedience.  There  it  is 
thought  admirable  for  mothers  to  be  more  devoted  to  public  amusements 
than  to  their  children ;  and  for  wives  to  belong  more  to  other  men  than  to 
those  to  whom  they  have  pledged  their  faith.  And  there  it  may  be  very 
proper  for  women  who  have  grown  too  old  for  such  luxurious  follies,  to 
end  by  becoming  devotees  or  intriguantes.  Zschokke. 

Early  let  woman  learn  to  serve,  for  that  is  her  calling : 
For  by  serving  alone  she  attains  to  ruling ; 
To  the  well-deserved  power  which  is  hers  in  the  household. 
The  sister  serves  her  brother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents ; 
And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 
Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  foul  one, 
To  make  the  hours  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 
To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 
Aod  lastly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues. 

Goethe. 

In  educating  girls,  the  mode  of  instruction  required  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  proper  for  boys. 

The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  natural  tendency  to  lawlessness,  must  be 
early  brought  under  discipline,  sent  to  school,  accustomed  to  regular 
mental  labor  and  to  obedient  subjection  to  regular  rules,  as  is  required 
by  the  future  lives  and  duties  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Fcnelon  says,  **  a  too  pedantic  regularity,  which 
requires  incessant  stj^dy  without  any  intermissions,  is  very  injurious  to 
girls." 

A  definite  daily  order  of  exercises  should  be  prescribed  to  girls  to  be 
strictly  followed. 

But  they  must  fi^m  childhood  up  be  accustomed,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  leave  their  book  or  their  piano,  to  take  care  of  some  little  child, 
or  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  their  parents. 

Such  interruptions  can  not  of  course  be  put  down  in  the  order  of  exer- 
cises ;  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Then,  after  doing  these  kindnesses,  they  should  return  to  their  work 
tod  read  or  play  on  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  not  been  interrupted. 
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This  species  of  discipline  should  teach  them  to  love  not  merely  with 
words,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Goethe  says,  '*  By  sogh  senrices  they 
attain  to  ruling,  to  their  proper  power  in  the  household.*' 

Von  Rai 


In  order  to  avoid  one-sidedness  and  defects  in  female  education,  it  miKt 
not  be  without  female  influence ;  for  male  instructors  are  liable  to  influ- 
ence girls  too  much  towards  their  own  character,  which  may  result  in 
losing  the  delicacy  of  the  feminine  character,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
some  traits  of  an  inappropriate  kind. 

Still,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  education  of  girls  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  man.  Baub. 

Inspiriting  music,  breathing  courage  and  boldness,  is  proper  for  men; 
but  that  which  imports  moderation,  mildness,  modesty,  for  women. 

PLATa 

The  principle  that  children  should  read  nothing  bad  or  vulgar,  admits 
of  full  application  to  music 

For  if  they  have  from  an  early  period  only  heard,  sung  and  played 
what  is  good,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them,  as  their  sphere  of 
vision  enlarges  with  their  growth  to  flee  from  all  bad  music,  and  to  like 
what  is  beautiful  and  good^  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear. 

The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  very  many  who  have  had  the  ill  fortune 
from  their  childhood  to  hear  and  practice  and  live  in  associations  with  bad 
music  only.  It  is  very  uncommon,  and  very  difficult,  for  such  persons  to 
bring  themselves  back  from  their  impure  music  to  that  which  is  pure,  to 
cure  themselves  of  their  seated  habits,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  such 
music  only  as  is  correct  and  beautiful.  Yon  Racmsr. 

Music  is  on  some  accounts  a  dangerous  study. 

If  a  painting  containing  a  mis-drawn  limb,  or  anythmg  immoral,  a 
correct  eye  will  find  abundant  grounds  for  criticism ;  or  shame,  at  least  in 
the  presence  of  others,  will  direct  the  observation  elsewhere. 

But  everything  impure,  unnatural,  immoral,  may  creep  into  music; 
and  thus  we  may  look  plainly  and  fully  at  what  we  should  for  decency's 
sake  be  obliged  to  turn  away  from  if  presented  by  the  pencil  or  by  words. 

Plato  wrote  in  opposition  to  immoral  music.  What  would  he  have 
said  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  misery  which  we  have  now-a-days  to 
endure  from  our  present  music,  so  unnaturally  composed,  so  excessively 
feeble  or  wild  or  amorous,  and  yet  so  seldom  rising  to  true  fire  and  energy. 

In  music  as  now  too  often  employed  in  education,  we  find  everywhere 
art  and  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  difficulties,  overloading  instead  of 
feeling  and  clearness  ;  but  after  subtracting  what  is .  to  be  attributed  lo 
the  gratification  of  the  composer's  vanity,  we  have  left  very  little  that  gives 
us  hope  or  pleasure.  And  accordingly  our  young  ladies,  as  soon  as  they 
have  a  home  of  their  own  to  live  in,  usually  fling  all  their  artistic  music, 
with  delight,  to  the  winds. 

Music  will  only  seem  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  into  a  state  of 
ideal  sensibility  ;  and  the  musician  who  can  not  do  this  is  nothing  but  a 
mechanic — nothing  more,  even,  than  a  vulgar  hod-carrier. 

Healthy  fei'linp:  is  never  confused,  nor  does  it  go  bey ond  self-controL 

Your  favorilc  symphonies,  fantasias,  pot-pourris,  &c.,  are  otU»n  the  most 
rifliculous  stuff  in  the  world.  They  begin  with  some  passage  full  of  mjrs- 
tery  ;  then  comes  a  volley  as  if  of  artillery ;  then  a  sudden  silence  ;  then 
an  unexpected  waltz-movement ;  then,  just  as  this  begins  to  be  inspirit- 
ing, an  equally  sensible  and  sudden  plunge  into  a  passage  full  of  depth 
and  melancholy  ;  then  into  a  furious  storm ;  then,  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  storm,  we  are  presented,  after  a  brief  pause,  with  some  mere  trifling, 
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mod  lastly  with  &  finale  in  the  nature  of  a  hurra  I  and  then  everybody 
gathers  around  with  crlM  of  delight 

Such  things  please,  It  is  true  -  but  how  ! 

Bui  the  worst  thing  of  all  is,  that  under  the  favorite  nume  of  "  elTccLs" 
ire  Hnd  thu  most  destructive  and  poisonous  matt«r  rtt'oiu mended ;  espe- 
cially such  convulsive,  distorted,  extravagant,  astounding,  raving  coiilb- 
sions  of  sounds,  as  eiclte  ever};tliing  evil  in  man. 

If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidens  luicw  what  that  music  is  wliieh  they 
olten  have  to  hear,  and  even  to  sing  and  play,  they  would  periKli  nith 
shame  and  indignation.  Tiiijial't. 

The  house  should  he  free  from  unpleasant  pictures,  and  from  ambig- 
uous or  wanton  ones.  It  should,  on  tiie  contrary,  be  adorned  uc  much  as 
possible  with  such  as  are  pure  and  beautiful ;  whose  silenl,  but  ennobling 
and  constant  companionship  will  bo  found  to  exercise  upon  children  an 
immeasurable  infiuence  for  good. 

Girls  particularly,  should  tram  an  early  age  be  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  pictures  of  celebrated  worlcs  of  art,  diurches,  palaces,  galleries 
of  painting,  &,e. 

Production!)  of  art  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  even  upon  the 
tninds  of  children. 

But  all  premature  criticism  on  such  subjects  should  be  avoided,  for  fear 
of  afiected  admiration  and  pert  foolish  fault  finding. 

A  silent  and  natural  examination  of  works  of  art,  where  the  beholder 
"IbrgotM  self  and  the  world,  and  lives  in  the  objects  only,"  is  the  true  one; 
kod  can  not  do  harm. 

Girls  should  learn  drawing  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practising  at  home. 
The  teacher  should  pay  especial  attention  to  drawing  from  nature;  and 
ihould  use  copying  as  a  mere  technical  exd>^se. 

Such  instruction,  but  aliove  all,  t!ic  quiet  tnd  intelligent  study  of  the, 
vorks  of  great  masters  educates  girls  to  the  Io«  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
good,  and  to  disgust  at  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  l^is  love  and  disgtutt  will 
Save  much  influence  even  upon  their  daily  life  at  homo;  for  their  eyes 
when  thus  trained,  would  quickly  detect  anytbln):  inconsistent,  untastefiit 

misplaced  about  them,  and  would  never  be  at  ease  until  it  was  corrected. 

Botany,  as  a  science  in  the  masculine  sense,  is  not  a  proper  study  for 
girls. 

Girls  should  rather  be  trained   in  the  direction  of  art.    They  should 
look   upon  flowers,  not  as  an  analyzing  botanist  does,  but  as  a  sensitive 
rer-painter  would. 

lie  love  of  girts  for  flowers  is  to  be  cultivated;  they  may  tend  them 
it  cerefully,  and  follow  their  development  from  their  first  sprouting  up 
he  ripening  of  the  seed. 

"his  pleasure  in  flowers  is  like  the  pleasure  that  girls  find  in  taking  care 
of  dotneatic  animals,  lambs,  poultry,  pigeons,  4c  Von  Raihek. 

The  gods  have  destined  and  fitted  the  nature  of  man  and  woman  for 
Bocicty ;  in  that  not  each  of  them  is  capable  of  everytliing,  but  llmt  each 
k  auiled  for  that  in  which  the  other  is  deficient ;  in  order  that  both  to- 
gether may  fulfill  a  complete  destiny. 

The  one  is  stmngeT  and  the  other  weaker,  that  the  timidity  of  the  jat- 
ter  may  make  her  more  prudent,  and  tliat  the  strength  of  the  foriiier  may 
make  aim  a  protector. 

^te  one  procures  what  in  needful  without,  and  the  other  takes  care  of 
It  in  the  home. 

The  woman  is  weaker  and  better  fitted  te  a  Bcdcntarj  life  and  can  not 
CO  well  endure  wind  and  weather. 
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The  principal  duty  of  woman,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  sphere  of  her 
efforts,  has  been  much  more  distinctly  defined  by  nature  than  that  of  men, 
whose  sphere  of  activity  is  out  of  all  comparison  wider  and  more  Tarious. 

Man  needs  to  develop  all  the  infinite  endowments  of  his  nature ;  to 
gradually  bring  into  activity  all  the  perfections  whose  germs  slumber 
within  him ;  and  to  make  use  of  all  these  powers  in  all  the  relations  and 
changes  of  life. 

But  how  much  more  limited  is  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  other 
sex! 

The  destiny  of  the  young  girl  is,  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

The  wife  must  live  for  her  family ;  must  watch  over  its  property ;  must 
thus  have  special  charge  of  the  ordering  and  management  of  all  little  mat- 
ters as  they  come  up ;  and  above  all,  must  nurse,  or  at  least  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  the  children  to  whom  she  has  giVen  birth,  until  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  become  so  far  educated  and  independ- 
ent by  her  example  and  her  teaching,  as  not  to  need  her  protection.  This 
period  is  earlier  reached  by  sons,  who  receive  their  education  firom  the 
world,  than  by  girls,  who  usually  go  from  their  mother^s  care  into  the 
charge  of  a  husband. 

The  bodily  organization  of  women  in  part  prepares  them  for  this  sphere 
of  duty  ;  as  do  also  the  mental  endowments  and  powers  of  that  sex ;  the 
perfectibility  of  which  clearly  shows  that  woman  as  well  as  man  belongs 
to  a  higher  race  of  beings. 

The  cultivation  of  their  understanding,  judgment  and  reason,  in  part  by 
studies  of  a  generally  useful  character,  in  part  adapted  especially  to  the 
needs  of  the  sex,  should  be  the  main  purpose  of  their  education. 

Learning,  properly  so  called,  is  useless  to  them,  and  commonly  injurious. 

The  education  of  the  sense  of  beauty — of  the  taste — is  only  harmful 
when  it  is  made  the  principal  object 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
fiuicy  and  of  the  feelings,  it  must  be  conducted  with  the  extremest  care ; 
and  the  materials  for  it  must  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Most  of  our  novels  and  plays,  and  very  many  poems,  can  be  used  in 
education  only  with  the  greatest  risk. 

The  languages,  the  native  language  in  particular,  are  a  valuable  means 
for  educating  the  mind,  and  this  the  more  because  the  study  of  them  will 
act  as  a  preservative  against  an  unhappy  tendency  to  read  indiscriminate- 
ly all  manner  of  German  books ;  and  because  only  the  best  foreign  books 
will  be  read. 

Geography  and  history  should  be  not  mere  lists  of  names,  but  should 
be  shown  to  be  rich  in  great  deeds  and  great  men,  the  knowledge  of  whom 
will  elevate  the  soul,  and  will  prevent  from  seeking  after  foolish  novelties. 

Music,  singing,  drawing,  rightly  studied,  will  excellently  occupy  many 
hours  ;  will  keep  the  student  at  home,  and  are  capable  of  being  brought 
into  a  useful  harmony  with  the  moral  feelings. 

Intercourse  with  intelligent  men  is  a  far  more  certain  and  effectual 
means  of  cultivating  the  mind,  than  reading  books.  The  latter  is  of  but 
little  use  in  cultivating  the  understanding ;  and  we  often  find  persons  of 
extensive  reading,  who  are  quite  destitute  of  comprehensive  ideas,  and  are 
unable  to  carry  on  an  intelligent  and  connected  conversation. 

That  all  this  may  be  accomplished — at  least  among  the  educated  classes 
— without  derogating  from  the  most  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  womanly 
duties,  has  been  so  oft;en  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
pretended  that  girls  must  devote  all  their  lives  to  sewing,  washing,  cook- 
ing and  nursing  children.  All  these  things  should  be  underst^xi  and 
done ;  but  it  is  degrading  the  female  sex  to  set  it  down  as  fit  for  these 
things  only.  Niemkyeb. 
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Tbtre  i>  8  good  Jeol  of  diacDOtaa  >t  tho  preiwriit  dnj  on  ihe  aubjfol  of  Wo 
DiHU's  UigbH  and  licr  educulion.  No  oao  would  be  Hilling  to  ultuw  (luE  \a 
wulied  lo  deprive  thum  of  thnr  rights,  and  Ihe  ooly  diffi{>uUy  aueme  to  be  to 
tEllle  what  their  rights  are.  The  oiliteni  of  Boston,  lutiag  by  tlieir  niuniolpal 
r^'prc«catBtives,  hure  long  sini'S  uodertsken  to  answer  this  quistiun  in  n  praa- 
ti<9il  way,  aa  br  »  a  oily  goTpniiDODt  unn  do  it,  by  admlttina  thu  right  of  the 
girl*  lo  have,  at  [be  public  expenu,  aa  gciod  an  eduoalion  u  the  boy>.  It  is  nut 
iu  Ihe  piiwer  of  ibe  uily  to  amend  inir  ooaatitationa,  ao  ss  to  eitcnJ  polilieu)  privi- 
ieqra  to  Ibe  gentler  ■»•»,  nor  lo  alter  UiB  legialalion  which  regulalus  t!iu  rights 
of  proppny.  But  it  was  in  the  pownr  uf  the  city  to  wilbbold  or  to  gniiit  vjual 
prlTilrgn  or  cduL-utJua ;  and  it  has  decided  that  the  free  graminar  sohuols  ol 
Dosloii  abould  be  open  alike  to  boys  and  gitls.  This  aeeina  lo  ino  not  only  B 
TecognltinD  at  the  antset  of  the  moat  importanl  of  Wouicd'*  Rights,  Tix.,  equal 
parlioipaliao  in  these  insCitatiooa,  bat  Lbo  bi'sl  guocanty  that  if  in  any  tbiug  clsa 
the  sex  is  nnjustly  or  unfairly  dealt  with,  Ihe  remedy  will  oonie  in  diiu  lime. 
Wnh  Ihe  aoknonledged  equality  of  woman  in  general  inlelleetual  eoduwmeiila, 
tboogh  lending  in  either  sex  to  on  appropriate  development,  with  her  odmittsd 
■uperiorily  to  man  in  lact,  aeniibillty,  pb^ical  and  moral  enduranoo,  quivluisN 
of  perception,  and  power  of  aooomaiudslian  lo  eircnnislancea,  give  her  fur  two 
or  Ibree  generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  oaltnre,  and  £u  lords  of  orna- 
lion  will  hare  to  carry  mure  guns  than  tlivy  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out  nl  the 
cojojrment  of  aay  thing  wbit£  souud  reaoaning  and  lair  experiment  shall  show  M 
b«  of  her  rights. 

I  have,  boweTcr,  strong  donbla  whether,  tried  by  ihis  test,  Ihe  result  would  bo 
■  partleipabon  in  the  pOTformanei:  of  the  puliUoal  duties  which  the  eipi'nenue 
of  Ihe  bnmao  race,  in  all  ages,  has  nearly  conBnud  Iu  Ih^  eoarecr  sex.  I  do  not 
reM  this  ofHnion  solely  od  the  Cut  that  these  duties  do  not  seem  cuuKeniul  with 
lbs  supcnur  delicaay  of  woman,  or  oompntiblu  with  the  ooeuputiuns  which  nature 
■siigns  to  her  in  the  domestio  sphere.  I  Ihink  it  would  bis  found,  on  trud,  that 
nothing  wootd  be  gained — nothing  cbnngod  for  the  better — by  mittlng  the  seiva 
on  Ihe  same  foi'tini;,  with  reapeet.far  instance,  to  ihe  right  of  suffice.  Whether 
the  wives  and  tistcrs  atcraed  with  the  liusbandB  and  brotliurs,  or  di(r<.'r<'d  fhim 
then— as  this  Bgreenit.-nt  or  differenoc  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist  equally  in  all 
parties — Ihe  result  would  be  the  asms  as  at  present.  So,  too,  whether  the  wifu 
or  the  husband  had  the  stronger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other's  vulu,  as  this, 
■bo,  wuBtd  be  lbo  same  on  all  sides,  the  remit  would  nol  be  nSlcted,  Su  that  it 
wotjd  be  likely  lo  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  whivh  Ihi'  men  do 
llie  eleotioDeerins  and  the  voting  for  bulb  sci»,  is  a  species  of  repcesenllUiua 
whiah  pmmoiee  the  oonrenicnoe  of  all  and  does  injnsiiije  to  none, 

Heaotlme  (br  all  the  great  deHrable  objecta  of  life,  the  possession  of  equal  ad- 
Tanlajrr  for  the  improTHnienl  of  the  mind,  is  of  vastly  greater  impurlance  than 
As  MTtioipation  of  poli^osl  power.  There  are  three  great  obivcts  of  pursuit  on 
MTU — well-being,  or  happlticM  for  ourselves  and  families ;  innuenoe  and  cuDtral 
OTsr  others:  anil  a  good  name  with  our  fellow-miui,  while  we  live  and  when  we 
•re  giwe.  Who  n(«ds  be  told,  that,  in  the  preaent  sLste  of  the  world,  a  good 
cduMtiaa  ■  not  indeed  a  sure,  but  by  br  Ihe  most  likdy  mean*  of  obtaining  all 
the  end*  which  cunstllule  inalerial  prmpetily.  competence,  pnsitioo,  enlaUisbmrnt 
in  llfai  and  tlial  it  alaii  opens  Ibe  pnr«t  sooroes  of  enjoymenL  The  happiest 
eundilinii  of  human  eiistenoe  i*  unquestionably  lo  bo  found  in  the  domestio  circle 
of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  eunditiim  of  Hciety,  in  a  family  harmnniously 
miiUd  in  the  cultivation  sad  enjoyment  of  lbo  Innooent  and  ralion.il  plennr-s 
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■trug^le  with  each  other  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  three  Chria- 
tian  powers  straining  every  nerve,  the  one  to  overtiirow,  the  two  others  to  up- 
hold the  once  great  and  formidable,  bat  now  decaying  and  effete  Mohaminedan 
despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men  were  oon- 
centrated  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  called  forth 
in  the  contest  7  And  who  bore  off  the  acknowledged  palm  of  energy,  nsefol- 
ness  and  real  power  in  that  tremendous  contest.  Not  emperors  and  kings,  not 
generals,  admirals  or  engineers,  launching  from  impregnable  fortresses  and  bias- 
ing intrench ment8,  the  three-bolted  thunders  of  war.  No,  but  an  English  girl, 
bred  up  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage  of 
human  action  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  nurse. 

And  then  for  fume,  to  which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  ingenuous  soul  aspires : 

*' The  gpur  which  the  clear  ipirit  doth  raise, 

(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days'*— 

need  I  say,  that  the  surest  path  to  a  reputation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  is  by  intel- 
lectual improvement ;  and  that  in  this  respect,  therefore,  our  school  system 
places  the  sextos  on  an  equality.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in  the  brightest 
names  of  her  literature,  philosophy,  politics  and  war — Pascal,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  liiicine,  I^fontaine,  Moliere,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Massijlon, 
Colbert,  Conde,  Turenne,  Catinat.  Among  all  these  illustrious  names  there  is 
not  one  that  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer  ray  than  Madame  de  Sevigne  ;  not 
one  whose  writinc^s  are  more  extensively  read  by  posterity ;  nut  one  in  whose 
domestic  life  and  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
interest.  The  other  distinguished  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  re- 
gard with  cold  admiration,  as  personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  We 
feel  as  if  Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  families.  The  familiar  letters 
principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtuous  and  accomplished  woman, 
who  preserved  her  purity  in  a  licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  true  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  affected  age,  have 
given  her  a  place  among  the  celebriUes  of  France,  which  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girls,  from  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits,  duties,  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain  to  your  sex,  in  the  present  organization  of 
society,  you  possess  in  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  usefulness  and 
(if  th.'it  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  which,  without  these,  would  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex.  The  keys  of  knowledge  are  placed  in 
your  hands,  from  its  elemental  principles  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  useful 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  these  occasions  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  will  conclude  by  offering  you  my  best  wishes,  that  the  reputation 
already  acquired  by  the  Dwight  School  for  girls  may  be  maintained  under  the 
new  organization  ;  that  your  improvement  may  be  proportioned  to  your  advant- 
ages ;  that  your  progress  may  equal  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  friends ;  and  that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  bless- 
ings of  this  world,  and  the  brightest  and  highest  hopes  of  the  world  to  come. 
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AM  ADDBIBS  BBFOBB  ▲  KXITDrG  OF  OOLLBQK  PBISZDXXTS  AT  SPBIKGFIELD,  ILL. 

•7  EXT.  JAMS!  H.  rAIRCHlLO,  D.  D.,  OF  OBERUN  COLLBOE,  JULY  IOTI,  1887. 


Mb.  Prbsidbnt,  and  Gxntlbmxn  of  thb  Association  : 

Thb  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  Executive  Committee,  to 
share  in  your  deliberatioDs  upon  this  question,  was  based  upon  the 
Cem^  of  my  connection  with  a  school  in  which  the  system  of  educa- 
tion under  discussion  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years ;  and  it 
was  intended  that  I  should  present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that 
experience.  It  seems  more  fitting  to  confine  myself  to  arrangements 
and  results  at  Oberlin,  stated  descriptively  and  historically,  than  to 
attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  subject — a  work  more  appro- 
priate to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

That  I  may  speak  without  restraint  upon  these  matters,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  entered  the  College  as  a  boy  at  its  open- 
ing,  and  served  seven  years  as  a  pupil  before  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  a  member  of  its  board  of  instruction.  Thus  I 
appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  school,  and  not  one 
of  the  fiithers,  and  shall  not  seem  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  own 
hands,  as  I  claim  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  the  arrangement. 

Oberlin  College  is  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  life,  and 
from  the  beginning  has  embraced  among  its  pupils  both  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  first  year  it  was  a  high  school,  with  some* 
thing  over  a  hundred  papils,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  were 
ladies :  not  a  local  school,  for  the  enterprise  started  in  the  woods, 
and  one-half  of  the  students  at  least  were  from  New  England  and 
New  YorL  The  second  year  the  numbers  increased  to  nearly  300, 
with  theological  and  college  classes  in  full  operation,  the  ladies  being 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  years  the  numbers 
reached  500,  and  maintained  that  annual  average  until  1852,  when 
the  number  was  suddenly  doubled,  and  has  averaged  more  than  a 
thousand  yearly  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  proportion  of  young 
ladies  has  not  for  many  years  fallen  below  one-third,  nor  risen  above 
one-half,  except  during  the  war,  when  the  ladies  predominated  in 

the  ratio  of  five  to  four.    The  last  Annual  Catalogue  gives  655 
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gentlemen  and  490  ladies,  and  this  is  about  the  normal  proportioiL 
These  are  young  men  and  women  of  such  ages  as  the  advanced 
schools  of  the  land  generally  present. 

The  totm  began  with  the  school  and  has  kept  pace  with  it,  con- 
taining at  present  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.  At  first,  almost 
all  the  accommodations  for  the  students  in  room  and  board  werft 
furnished  by  the  College.  The  dormitory  system  was  adopted  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  separate  halls  or  buildings 
being  assigned  to  each — the  ladies'  hall  being  also  a  boarding-haU, 
in  which  seats  at  table  were  provided  for  young  men.  As  the  nnm- 
bers  increased  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  were  improved  and 
multiplied,  the  students  were  to  a  greater  extent  provided  for  among 
the  families,  until  at  present  far  the  greater  number  are  thus  fur- 
nished with  homes.  Our  present  ladies'  hall  afifords  rooms  for  about 
100  young  ladies,  and  sittings  at  table  for  about  220  boarders. 
Large  boarding-houses  are  not  found ;  but  a  majority  of  families 
that  have  room  receive  a  few  students.  The  young  ladies  find  their 
homes  under  this  arrangement  as  well  as  the  young  men.  Some 
families  receive  young  ladies  only ;  but  &milies  are  permitted,  with 
suitable  arrangements,  to  receive  both  classes.  .  The  entire  female 
department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  lady  Principal,  and 
her  assistant ;  and  these  are  occupied,  not  with  teaching,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  young 
ladies,  their  classification  and  general  culture.  These  principal 
communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the  matrons  of  the 
femilies  where  the  young  ladies  board.  The  special  discipline  of 
the  young  ladies  is  committed  to  the  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  a 
'  Ladies'  Board  of  Managers,'  composed  in  general  of  wives  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  college.  The  advice  of  the  College  Faculty  is  some- 
times taken,  but  the  young  ladies  do  not  come  before  them  for  spe- 
cial  discipline.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  pupil.  We  have  no  monitors,  but  each 
one  makes  a  weekly  report  of  success  or  failure  in  the  performance 
of  prescribed  duties :  young  ladies  boarding  in  families  have  their 
report  countersigned  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  who  is  in  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  charge.  The  ladies'  hall  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  female  department,  where  the  Principal  receives 
all  the  ladies  for  general  instruction  and  for  personal  advice. 

Throughout  the  literary  departments  the  classes  consist  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  taken  indiscriminately,  as  their  studies  cor- 
respond.    The  larger  numbers  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  our  Pre- 
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paratory  Department — a  department  which  embraces,  besides  those 
preparing  for  the  regular  courses,  a  large  number  that  study  for  a 
more  limited  time.  This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman Principal,  whose  strength  is  expended  chiefly  upon  oversight, 
classification,  and  discipline,  and  an  associate  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, who  gives  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  classes  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  other  classes  in  this  department  are  taught 
by  successful  pupils  (gentlemen  and  ladies)  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments. After  the  Preparatory  Department,  we  have  two  courses 
open  to  young  ladies — the  *  Ladies*  Course,'  and  the  regular  *  Col- 
lege Course.'  The  Ladies'  Course  is  a  course  of  four  years,  requir- 
ing, as  conditions  of  entering,  a  good  elementary  English  education, 
and  a  year's  study  of  Latin.  It  embraces  all  the  studies  of  the 
regular  College  course,  omitting  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin, 
omitting  also  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  adding 
lessons  in  French  and  Drawing,  and  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
Those  pursuing  this  course  recite  with  the  college  classes  in  the 
same  studies.  Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the  ladies  in  essay- 
writing  until  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  when  they  are 
added  to  the  Junior  College  class  in  this  exercise.  Their  training 
in  this  department  is  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  none  of  the 
ladies  having  any  exercise  in  speaking.  The  great  majority  of  our 
young  ladies  pursue  this  course,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  organi- 
sation of  the  school  that  nothing  farther  would  be  required  for 
them;  but  in  1837  four  young  ladies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
Freshman  class,  and  were  received  upon  their  own  petition.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  understood  that  the  College  Course  is  open  to 
young  ladies,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  in  the  classes: 
sometimes  the  proportion  of  ladies  to  gentlemen  in  the  course  has 
been  as  high  as  one  to  four ;  at  present  it  is  one  to  ten.  We  have 
observed  no  special  tendency  to  an  increase  in  this  proportion  ;  for 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  diminution.  The  ladies  in  this 
conrse  are  under  the  same  general  regulations  and  discipline  as  in 
the  other  course,  and  are  responsible  to  the  lady  Principal.  At  the 
termination  of  their  course  they  receive  ^he  regular  degree  in  the 
Arts.  Eighty-four  ladies  have  received  this  degree,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety-five  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Theological  Department  has  never  been  opened  to  ladies,  as 
regular  members.  Two  young  ladies  attended  upon  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  department  through  a  three-years  course,  and  were 
entered  upon  the  Annual  Catalogue  as  '  resident  graduates  pursuing 
the  Theological  course.'     This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  we 
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have  had  no  applicatioiu  since.    Doubtless  the  same  priTikges 
woald  be  afforded  as  formeriy. 

The  association  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  cla8»-room  is 
regulated  as  experience  seems  to  require.  They  sit  at  the  same 
table  in  &mi]ies  and  in  the  Ladies'  Hall.  Toung  gentlemen  call  on 
kdies  in  a  social  way  at  the  parlors  of  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  of  pii- 
tate  families,  between  the  hour  for  tea  and  half-past  seven  in  the 
winter,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer.  They  walk  in  groops 
from  one  class-room  to  another,  as  convenience  and  their  sense  of 
propriety  may  dictate,  with  the  help  of  a  suggestion,  if  needed,  from 
thoughtful  and  observing  friends.  Now  and  then  the  young  ladies 
have  permission  to  attend  an  evening  lecture  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  College,  and  in  such  case  to  accept  the  attendance  of 
young  men.  No  such  association  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  reli- 
gious meetings.  They  do  not  ride  or  walk  together  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  village,  except  on  a  holyday,  under  special  arrange- 
ments. There  is  no  association  of  the  sexes  in  literary  societies,  or 
other  voluntary  and  independent  organizations. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  detail  of  arrangements,  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  con- 
ducted with  us  may  be  fully  understood.  In  speaking  of  results^  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  not  merely  my  own  individual 
judgment,  but  the  unanimous  opinion,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  of 
*  all  who  have  had  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  school.  If 
there  has  been  any  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject,  it  has  been 
unknown  to  me.  Others  might  choose  different  terms  in  which  to 
express  their  opinions,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  no  statement 
from  which  I  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  that  are  or  have  bees 
associated  in  this  work  would  dissent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  seem  to  be  invohred  in  the  system, 
as  we  have  observed  its  operation,  are  the  following : 

I.  Economy  of  means  and  forces.  The  teaching  force  and 
other  apparatus  required  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  study  is 
made  available  to  a  larger  number.  In  most  Western  Colleges  the 
higher  classes  might  be  doubled  without  any  detriment,  and  often 
with  great  advantage.  Scarce  any  one  of  these  schools  has  had 
larger  classes  than  our  own,  and  yet  only  once  or  twice  have  we  had 
occasion  to  make  two  divisions  in  any  college  class,  including  the 
ladies  pursuing  the  same  study.  In  the  preparatory  department^ 
classes  must  be  multiplied  on  account  of  numbers ;  but  in  the 
higher  departments  of  instruction,  where  the  chief  expense  is  in- 
volved, the  expense  is  no  greater  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
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kdies.  If  a  separate  eslablUhraent  were  attempted  for  ladies, 
aflbrJing  the  same  advantages,  tlie  outlay  in  meu  and  means  woald 
have  to  be  duplicated ;  or,  as  would  often  happen,  the  force  would 
have  to  be  divided,  and  the  udvantagcH  as  well.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  obvioas  disadvantages  in  the  arrangenieDl,  the  ailment  from 
economy  would  have  'easenlially  no  weight.  We  must  have  the 
best  ayfit«m  of  higher  education  at  any  necessary  cost. 

2.  Convenience  to  the  patrons  of  the  achool.  It  has  been  a  natter 
of  intereat  with  us  to  note  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  brother  is 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  sister,  or  a  sister  by  a  brother.  1  can 
not  give  exact  statements  upon  this  point ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
And  prominent  feature  in  our  operations.  This  is  most  convenient 
and  wholesome  ;  each  is  safer  from  tho  presence  of  the  other;  and 
the  inducements  to  attend  school,  to  tho  one  or  the  other,  are  in- 
creased by  the  possibility  of  having  each  other's  company.  The 
want  and  tendency  in  this  direction  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  flourishing  college,  ©ijened  for  young  men  only, 
a  ladies'  school,  equally  flourishing,  is  almost  sure  to  be  established, 
requiring  afterward  a  good  degree  of  vigilance  to  keep  apart  those 
who  have  thus  naturally  come  t<^ther. 

3.  Another  advantage  we  find  in  the  wholesome  incitements  to 
study  which  the  system  affords.  This  is  a  want  in  all  schools,  pro- 
Tided  for  often  by  a  marking  and  grading  system  involving  a  distri- 
bution of  honors  and  prizes.  An  acknowledged  defect  in  this  plan, 
not  to  speak  of  any  thing  unwholesome  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  it  induces,  is  in  the  fact  tliat  it  appeals  to  comparatively  few 
io  a  class.  The  honors  are  few,  and  the  majority  soon  cease  to 
strive  for  tliem.  The  social  influence  arising  from  the  constitution 
of  oar  classes  operates  continuously  and  almost  equally  upon  all. 
Each  desires  for  himself  the  best  standing  that  he  is  capable  of,  and 
llicre  is  never  a  lack  of  motive  to  exertion. 

It  will  be  ubsen-ed,  too,  that  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
will  operate  in  after  life.  The  young  man,  going  out  into  the  world, 
does  not  leave  behind  him  the  forces  that  liuvo  helped  him  on. 
They  are  tho  ordinary  forces  of  society,  and  require  no  new  habits 
of  thought  or  action  in  order  to  their  effective  operation.  We  have 
iatrodaced  a  marking  eyst«m  into  the  recitAtion-room,  pertaining 
solely  to  tho  performance  there,  and  used  for  the  information  of 
teachers  and  guardians,  and  the  pupil  himself:  not  for  the  assign- 
niCDt  of  grade  or  distribution  of  honors,  or  for  any  publication 
whatMWTcr.  We  rely  upon  the  natural  love  of  a  fair  standing  with 
I«achen  and  «»oci«t«s  as  the  supplement  to  the  higher  u 
exertion,  and  have  not  found  it  a  viun  reliance. 
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4.  Again,  the  social  cnltare  which  is  incidental  to  the  system  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  To  secure  this  the  student  does 
not  need  to  make  any  expenditure  of  time,  going  out  of  his  way, 
or  leaving  his  proper  work  for  the  pleasure  or  improvement  resnlt- 
ing  from  society.  He  finds  himself  naturally  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
he  adjusts  himself  to  it  instinctively.  It  influences  his  manners,  his 
feeling,  and  his  thought  He  may  be  as  little  conscious  of  the 
sources  of  the  influence  as  of  the  sunlight  or  the  atmosphere ;  it  will 
envelope  him  all  the  same,  saving  him  from  the  excessive  introver- 
sion, the  morbid  fancies,  the  moroseness,  which  sometimes  arise  in 
secluded  study,  giving  him  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, and  refinement  of  character,  not  readily  attained  oat  of 
society.  It  seems  desirable  that  our  young  men  especially  should 
enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  period  of  their  course  of  study, 
while  the  forces  that  form  character  work  most  efficiently. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  this  influence  is  the  tendency  to 
good  order  which  we  find  in  the  system.  The  ease  with  which  the 
discipline  of  so  large  a  school  is  conducted  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  ourselves.  One  thousand  students  are  gath- 
ered from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every  class  in  society,  of 
every  grade  of  culture — the  great  mass  of  them,  indeed,  bent  on 

^  improvement,  but  numbers  sent  by  anxious  friends  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  saved  or  recovered  from  wayward  tendencies. 
Yet  the  disorders  incident  to  such  gatherings  are  essentially  un- 
known among  us.  Our  streets  are  as  quiet  by  day  and  by  night  as 
in  any  other  country  town.  There  are  individual  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, especially  among  the  new  comers,  and  now  and  then  one  is 
informed  that  bis  probation  has  been  unsatisfactory ;  but  in  the 
regularly  organized  classes  of  the  College  and  Ladies'  Departments, 
numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  in  constant  attendance,  the 
exclusions  have  not  on  the  average  exceeded  one  in  five  years,  and 
in  one  instance  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  without  a 
single  exclusion  from  these  classes.  This  result  we  attribute  greatly 
to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  system  of  joint  education.  The 
student  feels  that  his  standing  and  character  are  of  grave  conse- 
quence to  him,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  take  a  manly  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  school.  An 
admonition  in  the  presence  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel 
has  always  been  more  dreaded  by  an  offender  than  a  private  dismis. 
sion.  Offenses  against  propriety,  that  in  a  body  of  young  men  form- 
ing a  separate  community  would  seem  to  be  trivial,  change  their 
aspect  when  the  female  element  is  added  to  the  community ;  and 
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tUat  better  tiuw  adda  greatly  to  the  force  of  wholesonio  regalatioDs. 
From  the  beginning,  the  nse  of  tobBcco  lias  been  prohibited  to  our 
BtudcDts.  In  tlie  presence  of  ladies  the  regulation  has  a  force  and 
aignificance  that  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  has  been  main- 
tained with  B  good  degree  of  success.  College  tricks  lose  their  wit 
and  attractiveDess  in  a  commuuity  thus  constitul^d,  Tbey  are 
essentially  nnkmown  among  us.  There  are  no  secret  societies,  and, 
ao  fftT  as  1  know,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  them.  The 
relatjons  of  the  classes  to  each  other  are  comfortable  and  desirable. 
With  a  snfficieiU  degree  of  class  feeling  to  gire  unity  and  collective 
force,  there  ia  au  entire  absence  of  the  antagonisms  which  some- 
times  appear  in  college  life.  It  may  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
fiict  in  any  degree  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  school,  but  it 
Beems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  result.  The  general  force  of  the  society 
controls  and  limits  the  clannish  tendency.  We  have  bad  no  difli- 
cnlty  in  reference  to  conduct  and  manners  in  the  college  dining- 
]udL  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  irregularities  and 
rooghnesses  so  often  compl^ncd  of  in  college  commons. 

6.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  arrangement  tends 
to  good  order  and  morality  in  the  town  outside  of  the  school. 
Erils  that  might  be  tolerated,  in  the  shape  of  drink ing-saloons  and 
Other  places  of  dissipation,  if  young  men  only  were  preeeiit,  seem 
intolerable  where  laiHes  are  gathered  with  thera.  The  public  senti- 
ment requires  their  suppression.  Of  course,  this  influence  alone 
would  not  be  sufiicient ;  but  it  increases  and  intensifies  the  moral 
forces  of  the  place  which  withstand  their  introduction. 

7.  Another  manifest  advantage  is  in  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  the  community — a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will,  and  the  absence 
of  that  antagonism  between  town  and  college  which  in  general 
Itdongs  to  the  history  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  absence  of 
disorder  in  the  school  is  the  prime  condition  of  this  good  feeling; 
bnt  beyond  this,  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  commuuity  that  any  confl.ict  is  unnatural :  the  usual  occasion 
Hems  to  be  wanting. 

8.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people  educated  under 
KUsh  conditions  are  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  responaibiiilics  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon 
it*  work.  They  will  not  lack  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  or 
kn  apprehension  of  the  common  interests.  They  are  naturally  edn- 
eal«d  in  relation  with  the  work  of  life,  and  will  not  rc<]uire  a  re^d- 
jutroenL  This  seems  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  we  can 
■Gwccljr  be  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  resulu  attained.     If  we  are 
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not  utterly  deceived  by  our  pontion,  our  students  natunlly  and 
readily  find  their  work  in  the  world,  because  they  have  been  trained 
in  sympathy  with  the  world. 

These  are  among  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  have  fineed 
themselves  upon  our  attention.  The  list  might  be  extended  and 
expanded ;  but  you  will  wish  especially  to  know  whether  we  have 
not  encountered  disadvantages  and  difficulties  which  more  than 
counterbalance  these  advantages,  and  you  will  properly  require  rae 
to  speak  with  all  frankness  upon  those  difficulties  which  are  oom* 
monly  apprehended. 

1.  Have  young  ladies  the  ability  in  mental  vigor  and  bodily 
health  to  maintain  a  fair  standing  in  a  class  with  young  men?  Do 
they  not  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  de* 
grade  the  standard  of  scholarship?  and  do  they  not  break  down  in 
health  under  a  pressure  which  young  men  can  sustain  ? 

To  this  inquiry  I  answer,  where  there  has  been  the  same  prepa^ 
atory  training,  we  find  no  difference  in  ability  to  maintain  them* 
selves  in  the  recitation  room.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  referring  to  my  own  individual  experience,  trhich  has 
been  somewhat  varied.  The  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  Ancient  Languages — ^Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  next  eleven,  in  Mathematics,  abstract  and 
applied ;  the  last  eight,  in  Philosophical  and  Ethical  studies.  In 
idl  these  studies  my  classes  have  included  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any  difference  between  them 
in  performance  in  the  recitation.  The  strong  and  the  weak  scholars 
are  equally  distributed  between  the  sexes. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  normal  male  and  female  mind  as  to  taste  for  particular  studies. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  differences ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  ability  as  pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
truth.  A  few  days  since,  on  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
I  attended  a  recitation  in  Thucydides.  So  far  as  could  be  juc^d 
from  a  single  exercise,  in  which  there  were  many  excellent  perform* 
ances,  the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  only  young  lady 
under  the  wing  of  the  University,  led  the  class.  But  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  an  anomaly ;  I  had  often  seen  such  things. 

Nor  is  there  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  young  women 
to  endure  the  required  labor.  A  breaking  down  in  health  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  than  with  young  men.  We  have  not 
observed  a  more  frequent  interruption  of  study  on  this  account; 
nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draft  upon  the  vital  forces  in 
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the  case  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  college  course.  Out 
of  eighty-four  young  ladies  who  have  graduated  siuce  1841,  seven 
have  died — a  proportion  of  one  in  twelve.  Of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  young  men  who  have  graduated  since  that  date,  thirty- 
four  are  dead,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  eleven.  Of  these  thirty- 
four  young  men,  six  fell  in  the  war;  and  leaving  those  out,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  still  remains  one  to  thirteen.  Taking  the  whole 
number  of  gentlemen  graduates,  omitting  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment, we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  one  to  nine  and  a-half;  of 
ladies,  one  to  twelve :  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  expect- 
ation of  life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life  insurance  tables.  The 
field  is,  of  course,  too  narrow  for  perfectly  conclusive  results ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  special  apprehension  of  failure  of  health  to 
ladies  from  study. 

2.  But  it  is  held  by  many  that  ladies  need  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  their  nature  and  their  prospective  work,  and  that  it  must 
be  undesirable  to  bring  them  under  the  same  training  with  young 
men.  The  theory  of  our  school  has  never  been  that  men  and  wo- 
men are  alike  in  mental  constitution,  or  that  they  naturally  and 
properly  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  work  of  life.  The  educa- 
tion furnished  is  general,  not  professional,  designed  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  any  position  or  work  to  which  they  may  properly  be 
called.  Even  in  the  full  college  curriculum  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  study  that  would  not  be  helpful  in  the  discipline  and 
furniture  of  an  educated  lady.  But  only  a  small  proportion  of  young 
ladies  seeking  an  education  will  naturally  require  the  full  college 
course.  It  is  not  difficult  to  frame  a  suitable  course  parallel  with 
the  college  course,  made  up  substantially  of  studies  selected  from 
it,  and  diversified  by  the  addition  of  the  accomplishments  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  female  culture.  Almost  every  Western 
college  has  a  scientific  course,  involving  these  substantial  elements. 
The  best  schools  in  the  land  for  the  education  of  ladies  alone  have 
the  same  course.  We  do  not  find  that  any  peculiar  style  of  teach- 
ing is  required  to  adapt  these  studies  to  female  culture.  The 
womanly  nature  will  appropriate  the  material  to  its  own  necessities 
under  its  own  laws.  Young  men  and  women  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  partake  of  the  same  food,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  vital  forces  will  fail  to  elaborate  from  the  common  material  the 
osseous  and  fibrous  and  nervous  tissues  adapted  to  each  frame  and 
constitution.  Except  under  pressure  of  great  external  violence,  the 
female  nature  asserts  itself  by  virtue  of  it«  own  inherent  laws.  No 
education  can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has  made  as  unlike  as 
men  and  women. 
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8.  Yet  apprehension  is  felt  and  expressed  that  character  will 
deteriorate  on  one  side  or  on  the  other;  that  yoang  men  will 
become  frivolous  or  effeminate,  and  young  women  coarse  and  mas- 
culine. The  more  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  while  the 
arrangement  may  be  desirable  in  its  effect  on  young  men,  it  will  be 
damaging  to  young  women.  That  young  men  should  become  tri- 
fling or  effeminate,  lose  their  manly  attributes  and  character,  from 
proper  association  with  cultivated  young  women,  is  antecedently 
improbable,  and  false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natural  atmosphere  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood — magnanimity, 
generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnestness.  The  animal  man  is  kept  sub* 
ordinate,  in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  qualities.  We  have 
found  it  the  surest  way  to  make  men  of  boys,  and  gentlemen  of 
rowdies.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  masculine  human 
nature  that  is  not  helped  by  the  association,  and  a  very  poor  speci- 
men of  a  woman  that  does  not  prove  a  helper.  In  my  judgment, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  the  chances  are  better  even  for  the  poor 
specimen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  character  endangered  ?  Will  not  the  young  woman,  pursuing 
her  studies  with  young  men,  take  on  their  manners  and  aspirations 
and  aims,  and  be  turned  aside  from  the  true  ideal  of  womanly  life 
and  ch{iracter?  The  thing  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  natural 
response  of  woman  to  the  exhibition  of  manly  traits  is  in  the  co^ 
relative  qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  It  might  better 
be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of  female  character  can 
be  developed  without  this  natural  stimulus.  If  you  would  transform 
a  woman  into  an  Amazon  or  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well- 
constituted  society,  and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men, 
and  a  rough  self-reliance.  You  will  probably  fail  even  thus  in  your 
endeavor ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance  of  success. 

But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  reason,  but  to  speak  from  the  limited 
historical  view  assigned  mo.  You  would  know  whether  the  result 
with  us  has  been  a  large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  coarse, '  strong- 
minded  '  women,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  such 
a  product  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  *  Triennial  ^  are  found  the  names  of  three  somewhat  distin- 
guished lady  lecturers,  who  are  some  times  referred  to  as  belonging 
to  this  class.  They  pursued  their  studies  at  Oberlin  from  four  to 
five  years  in  each  case.  But,  whatever  their  present  position  and 
character  may  be,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  £sct  that  they 
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came  to  us  very  mature  in  tLougUt,  with  their  views  of  life  Bettled 
and  their  owu  plans  and  purposes  detenuined  and  announued. 
Whatever  help  in  their  chosen  lifu  they  derived  from  the  advauta- 
ges  afforded  them,  they  have  never  given  ns  any  credit  for  their 
mofQ  advanced  views  of  woman's  rights  and  duties.  While  avowing 
a  radical  dissent  from  those  views,  I  can  not  forbear  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  number  these  ladies  among  my  friends,  and  to  express 
my  admiration  of  much  that  is  noble  and  womanly  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  of  their  earnest  but  mistaken  philanthropy. 

To  show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman 
with  a  vain  ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which 
God  has  impressed  upon  her  entire  constitution,  I  may  state  that  of 
the  eighty-four  ladies  that  have  taken  the  college  course,  twenty- 
seven  only  are  unmarried.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  four  died  early, 
and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are  graduates  of  less 
than  six  years'  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Indies'  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result.  There  may 
bo  an  apparent  indelicacy,  perhaps,  in  parading  such  private,  domes- 
tic facts ;  but  the  importance  of  the  qnesdon  upon  which  they  boar 
will  vindicate  the  propriety. 

4.  But  this  view  does  not  touch  the  exact  point  of  the  diffi- 
onlty.  It  is  in  general  admitted  that  the  association  of  young  men 
and  women,  under  proper  conditions,  ia  elevating  instead  of  degrad- 
ing, but  there  b  doubt  whether  bringing  them  together  in  a  school 
provides  for  these  proper  associations.  The  wholesome  association 
of  the  young  requires  the  presence  and  influence  of  those  who  arc 
mature  and  have  cipcriei^ce  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, — more 
of  the  family  influence  than  can  bo  secured  in  a  la^  school.  Is 
there  not  danger  that  young  men  and  young  women  thus  brought 
together  in  the  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  distinctive  social 
tendencies  which  draw  the  sexes  toward  each  other  seem  to  act 
with  greatest  intensity,  will  fail  of  that  necessary  regulative  force 
and  fall  into  undesirable  and  unprofitable  relations )  Will  not  such 
BMociations  result  in  weak  and  foolish  love  afiairs,  and  in  such 
habits  of  communication  and  social  life  as  lead  to  those  and  grow  out 
of  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  apprehensions  are  felt,  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  give  an  h  priori  answer  to  such  difficulties ;  but,  if  wo  may 
judge  from  our  experience,  the  difficulties  are  without  foundation. 
I  havo  no  hetiUttion  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  our  yonng  people  there  is  as  little  of  this  undesirablo 
element  aa  u  found  in  any  general  society.    The  danger  in  this 
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direction  re&alts  from  excited  ima^nation,— from  the  glowing  exag^ 
gerations  of  youthful  &ncy ;  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  diq^lace 
these  fiancies  by  every-day  fiicts  and  realities.  The  yomig  ma&  shut 
out  from  the  society  of  ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  high-wrooght 
representations  of  life  which  poets  and  novelists  afford,  with  only  a 
distant  vision  of  the  reality,  is  the  one  who  is  in  danger.  The 
women  whom  he  sees  are  glorified  by  his  &ncy,  and  are  wrought 
into  his  day-dreams  and  night-dreams  as  beings  of  supernatural 
loveliness.  It  would  be  different  if  he  met  them  day  by  day  in  the 
recitation-room,  in  a  common  encounter  with  an  algebraic  problem, 
or  at  the  table  sharing  in  the  common  want  of  bread  and  butter. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  fancy  to  work,  but  the  materials  for  the 
picture  are  more  reliable  and  enduring.  Such  association  does  not 
take  all  the  romance  out  of  life,  but  it  gives  as  favorable  conditions 
for  sensible  views  and  actions  upon  these  delicate  questions  as  can 
be  afforded  to  human  nature. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  the  young  man  is  exposed 
greater  even  than  this  of  a  too  high-colored  ideal  of  female  charac- 
ter.  It  is  too  low  an  estimate,  springing  from  his  own  sensual  ten* 
dencies,  and  darkened  by  a  dash  of  misanthropy  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  experiences  of  the  young.  Such  an  ideal 
degrades  the  one  who  indulges  it,  and  mars  his  whole  conception  of 
life.  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  young  man  than  to  admit 
to  his  heart  such  a  misconception.  It  can  spring  up  only  in  an 
isolated  life,  apart  from  the  society  of  the  pure  and  the  good.  It 
is  good  for  a  young  man  to  &ce  the  facts,  and  let  his  dreams  go, 
whether  bright  or  dark.  In  the  presence  of  these  &cts,  he  will  con- 
ceive and  maintain  a  genuine  respect  for  women  as  worthy  of  his 
confidence  and  regard,  which  will  save  him  from  amorous  follies  on 
the  one  side,  .and  from  a  degrading  misanthropy  on  the  other. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  displays  of  these  weaknesses  of 
youth;  and  where  are  there  not?  Among  hundreds  of  the  young, 
such  weak  ones  must  be  found ;  but  if  there  is  any  more  potent 
corrective  than  the  public  sentiment  of  such  a  company  of  young 
people  of  ordinary  good  sense,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  expo* 
rience  in  regulating  the  associations  of  such  a  school.  The  danger 
seems  to  be  in  both  extremes,  of  too  great  strictness  and  restraint 
and  too  great  laxity,  as  in  all  forms  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  pressure  against  restrictions,  where  there  is 
an  attempt  to  prohibit  intercourse,  sometimes  imagine  that  any 
letting-up  would  prove  &tal  to  ail  order  and  propriety.    They  would 
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probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  sense  of  propriety  and  self- 
respect  of  their  pupils  would  prove  a  surer  reliance  than  any  arti- 
ficial barriers  imposed  from  without  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  that  the  intercourse  of  the  youDg  people  be  regulated  by 
such  restrictions  as  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  justify- 
not  minute  and  arbitrary,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all  deficiencies  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  forestall  every  conceivable  impropriety,  but 
comprehensive  and  suggestive,  expanded  as  occasion  may  require  in 
fiimiliar  and  practical  suggestions  from  principal  or  teacher.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  intercourse  of  the  school  be  easy  and  natural,  not 
fettered  at  every  step  by  some  restriction.  The  government  of  our 
school  would  be  impossible,  except  as  approved  and  sustained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  easy,  but  extremely  unwise, 
to  surrender  this  stronghold  in  the  endeavor  to  fortify  ourselves  by 
artificial  barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  Friends  in  this  country  in  the  management 
of  their  schools  is  instructive.  For  many  years  they  have  had 
boarding-schools  at  the  East  and  the  West,  to  which  they  sent  both 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  but  intended  to  allow  no  association 
between  them  in  the  schools.  They  found  the  undertaking  too 
great  Walls  could  not  be  built  that  would  entirely  separate  them, 
Withm  two  or  three  years  the  policy  has  been  changed  and  the 
walls  removed,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
regulated  association  becomes  easy  now  which  was  impossible 
before. 

5.  But  will  not  the  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  as 
irill  result,  during  their  course  of  study  or  after  they  leave  school, 
in  matrimonial  engagements  ?  Undoubtedly  they  will ;  and  if  this 
is  a  fatal  objection,  the  system  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
majority  of  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  and  these  are  the  years  devoted  to  a 
course  of  study.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things  if 
tuch  acquaintances  should  not  be  made  in  a  school  where  young 
men  and  young  women  are  gathered  in  large  numbers ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  marriage  engagements  even  will  not  be  formed 
more  or  less  frequently.  Now  and  then  it  may  occur  that  parties 
will  seem  to  have  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  such 
m  engagement.  The  reasonable  inquiry  in  the  case  is,  whether 
such  acquaintances  and  engagements  can  be  made  under  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  a  wise  and  considerate  adjustment,  or 
more  promising  of  a  happy  result  Are  the  circumstances  such  as 
aaturally  to  promote  hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriages  t*    If  the  sys^ 
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tern  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  would  bave  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  result 

6.  But  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distrust  of  the  system  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  might  be ;  but  it  would  scarce  be  logical  to  condemn  the  syi- 
tem  on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities,  llie 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.  Is  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastern  coll^;es 
perfectly  free  from  every  taint  of  impurity  ?  Is  the  propriety  of 
the  best-ordered  and  most  carefully-guarded  female  seminary  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character? 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  &llen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint 
education  would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  popular  disgust  A  generation  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attained  at  Oberlin  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where ?  This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tages. The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.  From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  religious  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities.  The  habits  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  shape  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element 
amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cul- 
ture and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
element,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.  Our  students, 
too,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
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close  personal  supervision  attiunable  in  a  smaller  school ;  and  while 
we  have  had  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general 
character,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness, 
still  they  are  essentially  like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
various  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 
some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  schools  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  uniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understood  these  movements.  There  are  doubtless 
advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  organization  of  a  school 
instead  of  introducing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience ;  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see 
it  subjected  to  this  test. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tioa.  The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
dience, I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and  when  called  upon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfully  express  them. 
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Oberlin  C!olleoe,  and  Obebldt  as  a  settlement  or  town,  originated  in  the 
deep  religious  convictions  of  the  founders  of  both,  which  bad  been  awakened 
and  confirmed  in  the  "revivals"  of  1830,  and  the  few  jears  following.  The 
anthor  of  the  plan  of  the  "  Collegiate  Institute/'  on  the  manual  labor  system, 
and  the  "  Covenant,"  under  which  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  square,  and  com- 
prising about  eight  thousand  acres,  was  purchased  in  Lorain  Countjr,  at  the  low 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  was  Rev.  John  J.  Sbipherd,  while  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elyria  in  1832.  Associated  with  him, 
in  public  and  private  prayer  and  efibrt,  was  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart,  a  retired  mis- 
sionary among  the  Cherokees  in  Mississippi,  then  residing  in  Mr.  Shipherd's 
fionily.  The  early  colonists  and  students,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
spirit  which  the  preachings  of  Rev.  Charles  Finney  had  awakened,  entered  on 
the  enterprise  with  missionary  zeal,  '*  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Choich, 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  perishing  world,  and  ardently  deairoos  of 
bringing  both  under  the  influence  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  peace  "  and  *'  of  glori- 
fying God  in  doing  good  to  men  to  the  extent  of  their  ability."  Assuming  the 
name  of  the  French  pastor  and  educator  of  the  retired  parish  of  Walbach,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  they  have  achieved,  within  the  period  measured  by  that  pastor's 
labors,  an  educational  success,  and  made  their  principles  and  practices  ielt  in 
the  political  and  ethical,  as  well  as  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  to  an 
extent  which  Oberlin  never  aspired  to. 

The  land  was  bought  in  1832 — ^the  first  log  cabin  on  the  tract,  by  no  means 
inviting  for  settlement,  was  built  in  April,  1833,  and  the  first  college  building 
was  extemporized,  out  of  trees  felled  from  the  till  then  untouched  forest;  in  the 
following  summer,  a  church  on  the  Congregational  basis,  but  in  temporary  con- 
nection with  a  Presbytery,  was  gathered  in  September,  and  in  December  a  school 
was  opened  in  "  Oberlin  Hall,"  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number  befiwe  the 
dose  of  May,  1834,  was  increased  to  one  hundred.  And  thus  was  launched  an 
enterprise  which,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years,  has  grown  into  a  village  and 
township  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  according  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  1867-68, 
(of  fifty-six  closely-printed  pages,)  and  an  institution  (no  longer  the  **  Oberlin  Gol- 
le^^te  Institute  "  on  the  manual  labor  system,  with  one  undergraduate  student 
of  Western  Reserve  College  as  teacher,)  known  throughout  the  land  as  Oberliv 
College,  with  an  endowment  of  $160,000,  seven  buildings,  and  twenty  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  laboring  in  a  Theological  Department  with  11  students ; 
a  College  Department  with  119  students,  9  of  whom  are  ladies  in  a  four  years' 
course ;  a  Scientific  Course  of  three  years,  with  34  students ;  a  Preparatory 
Department  with  484  "  gentlemen "  students ;  a  Young  Ladies'  Course  of  four 
years,  with  190  students;  and  a  Ladies'  Preparatory  Course  with  294  pupiL»— 
a  grand  total  of  1134  pupils.  Besides  these  regular  courses,  there  is  a  "Teach- 
ers* Institute  "  every  Fall  term,  continuing  about  six  weeks,  in  which  special 
instruction  is  given  to  those  who  propose  to  teach;  a  "Winter  Vacation 
School,"  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Faculty,  in  optional  studies,  commen- 
cing at  the  close  of  the  Autumn  term ;  and  a  "  Conservatory  of  Music,"  under  a 
Professor  fresh  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  And  in 
these  thirty  years,  over  15,000  pupils  have  been  instructed  to  some  extent  in  its 
various  courses.    [We  shall  return  to  Oberlin. — Ed,] 
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U.  S.  DsPABTMEirr  of  Education, 
WcuhingUm,  D.  0, 

Tb  the  PrmdtiU  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^  or  the  Prindpai  of  Incarvorated 
Academies  and  other  Seminaries  of  Secondary  Edvcaiion 

The  undersigned  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of  any  printed 
document,  and  such  other  information  as  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  communicate  respecting  your  institution  in  any  or  all  of  the  partic- 
ulars specified  in  the  following  Schedule. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Oammimaner  of  EoMeaHofk 

L    Name,  Location,  and  Special  Objbot. 

n.    Historical  Dsvelopeicknt. 

A.  1.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  avowed  objects  the  Institution  was 
cniginallj  established;  date  of  Incorporation,  with  names  and  residence  of 
iuoofporaiors ;  first  opening— ^te  o(  and  condition  at  the  time  as  to 

2.  Endowment — productive  funds. 

3.  Grounds — Building,  and  material  Equipment 

4.  Instructors. 

6.  Departments  and  Studies  in  each. 

e.  Students— Male,  Female,  Total 

CnassicaL 
English  only. 
Non-Resident. 

7.  Boarding  Arrangements  for  non-resident  Pupils. 

8.  Religious  Instruction. 

9.  Health  and  Physical  Culture. 

10.  DiscipliDe— its  principles  and  methods. 

IL  Societies  for  Debate,  Library,  ftc 

13.  TuiUon. 

13.  Terms— Vacations— Daily  Routine— Public  Exhibitions— Prizes. 

B.    In  giving  the  chronological  developement  of  the  institution,  specify 

1.  Any  cfaangct  in  (be  original  object  of  the  institution,  or  the  constitution 
or  poBflJ  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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2.  The  date  and  object  of  eyeiy  benefaction,  with  the  conditions  attached, 
bj  the  donor,  especialij  to  those  in  aid  of  indigent  students,  and  any  drcum- 
stances  to  show  the  value  and  the  wise  management  of  the  benefaction. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  funds  were  raised  to  provide  for  the  extension,  re- 
pairs, and  equipment  of  the  buildings,  the  enlai^ment  and  ornamentation  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  suppljr  of  apparatus,  ko 

4.  Tbe  peculiar  qualifications  of  each  Principal,  and  any  peculiar  ezceUenoe 
in  instruction  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  career  of  the  several 
Assistants. 

6.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  each  new  branch,  such  as  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  text 
books  used,  and  the  fieunlities  of  practical  illustration  and  manipulation  in  the 
latter.  Ascertain  the  history  of  Art-studies  or  ornamental  branches,  and  how 
paid  for  and  taught 

6.  The  relations  of  the  departments  for  males  and  females,  as  to  instruction 
and  boarding,  and  the  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  results  of  their  experieooe 
in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

7.  The  arrangement  made  for  boarding  non-resiaent  pupils  in  commons, 
dubs,  and  private  families,  and  the  advantages,  evils,  and  expense  of  each 
mode ;  and  the  extent  to  which  non-resident  pupils  have  resorted  to  the  insti- 
tution from  the  County,  State,  or  abroad. 

8.  The  denominational  character  and  policy  of  the  religious  teaching. 

9.  The  athletic  games  and  exercises,  as  well  as  any  systematic  forms  of 
manual  labor  for  its  healthful  or  economical  results,  which  have  at  different 
times  prevailed. 

10.  Any  imporiant  change  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  penalties  in  disci- 
pline, and  particularly  in  reference  to  corporal  punishment. 

11.  Influence  of  Students'  Societies  for  debate,  Ac.,  on  the  power  of  using 
tbe  English  Language,  and  habits  of  reading.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, and  resources  for  annual  increase. 

12.  Rates  of  tuition,  time  of  payments,  abatements. 

III.  Present  Condition  under  each  of  the  above  particulars*  and  gimeral 
results,  such  as 

1.  Whole  number  of  Pupils. 

2.  Number  of  College  graduates. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  eminent  in  political,  professional,  and  Indostrial 
life. 

4.  Influence  on  other  Schools,  and  education  generally. 

rv.  Future  Prospeots — if  not  as  favorable  as  in  the  past,  assign  rea- 
sons for. 

V.     Appendix. 

1.  Memoirs  of  Founders,  Benefactors,  Instructors,  ancl  AlumnL 

2.  List  and,  if  you  can  sxMre,  a  copy  of  all  printed  documents  relating  to  the 
Institution. 


L   NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMIES  AND  CUSSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

BT  RIV.  CHARLBI   HAMMOND,  A.  M., 

Priacipal  of  Academy,  Momon,  Mmm. 


Recent  events  have  directed  attention  to  that  class  of  schools 
known  as  Academies  and  suggested  the  importance  of  studying 
their  history  as  related  to  classical  and  what  is  called  higher  En- 
glish education.  The  erection  and  dedication  of  a  splendid  edific») 
for  the  use  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  reminds  us  of  the  long 
continued  usefulness  of  that  institution  as  a  classical  school. 
Within  a  few  years  the  biography  of  the  founder  of  that  institution, 
Judge  Phillips,  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  a 
work  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  help  it  gives  to  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Acad 
emies  at  Andover  and  Exeter. 

The  history  of  Leicester  Academy  by  Ex-Govemor  Washburn, 
now  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College,  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  classical  schools  of  New  England. 
The  address  of  Prof.  Cleveland  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 
Dummer  Academy,  recently  published,  suggests  the  antiquity  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  New  England  Academies,  while  it  i» 
a  most  worthy  tribute  to  the  patrons  and  teachers  of  sound  learning 
in  former  days. 

The  Academies  of  this  country  belong  to  that  grade  of  schools 
often  called  in  Europe  by  the  general  term,  middle  schools.  On 
the  Continent  they  are  often  called  gymnasia,  or  classical  drill 
schools,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities.  In  England 
they  are  called  "the  Great  Public  Schools,"  as  Harrow,  Rugby, 
Eton,  and  Westminster.  Those  of  less  note  are  called  simply 
grammar  schools,  which  is  their  most  ancient  appellation.  In 
Scotland  they  are  called  grammar  schools  and  sometimes  high 
schools,  of  which  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  best, 
having  been  founded  as  early  at  least  as  1519;  since  we  have  from 
that  year  continuous  references  to  the  High  School  in  the  records 
of  the  town  council.*     Stevens,  in  his  History  of  the  Edinburgh 

*  1S19,  April  Jl.    TIm  qahilk  day,  proTttt  bailliai  and  cooncall  ctatutit  and  ordanis,  for  raaMm 
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High  School,  says  that  "Scotland  had  schoola  in  her  principal 
towns  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century." 

The  "  grammar  schools "  first  established  in  the  MaMachusetts^ 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  colonies,  were  evidently  modeled,  as 
near  as  possible,  after  the  grammar  or  public  schoob  of  England, 
with  which  the  founders  of  the  colonies  were  perfectly  familiar,  in- 
asmuch as  they  had  been  educated  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  English 
Universities,  of  which  many  of  them  were  distinguished  gradnates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  very  particularly  on  the  "  Pablic  or 
Foundation  Schools  of  England,"  which  served  a»  the  model  of  the 
first  classical  schools  of  this  country,  since  they  have  already  been 
the  subject  of  articles  *  in  this  Journal 

In  their  attempts  to  transplant  the  English  system  of  gnunmar 
schools  as  a  part  of  their  earliest  institutions,  our  fathers  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  efforts  to  give  them  the  endowmentSy  which  had  been 
the  ground  of  their  inherent  vitality  in  the  fatherland,  and  caused 
them  to  be,  for  ages  before  America  was  discovered,  what  they 
have  been  truly  called,  "  the  most  English  institutions  of  England.'' 

The  Puritans  were  too  poor  to  endow  their  institutioBs,  even 
their  first  college,  with  other  than  a  most  meager  foundation. 
They  have  left  on  record  their  ideals  of  what  they  attempted  in 
their  great  enterprise  of  founding  a  new  commonwealth,  and  among 
them  all  none  is  of  greater  interest  than  what  they  themselves  called 
their  first  essaj^  to  establish  colleges  and  classical  schools. 

Unable  at  first  to  plant  a  college,  they  did  the  next  best  thing 
possible.  "A  general  couH  held  at  Boston  f  advanced  a  small  sum^ 
(and  it  was  a  day  of  small  things,)  namely,  four  hundred  pounds, 
by  way  of  essay  towards  the  building  of  something  to  begin  a  col- 
lege." In  this  "  something,"  before  it  became  a  college,  the  noto- 
rious Nathaniel  Eaton  was  master,  whom  Mather  berates  as  "a 
blade  who  marvelously  deceived  the  expectations  of  good  men  con- 
cerning him."  Yet  "  he  was  a  rare  scholar  himself  and  made  many 
more  such ;  but  their  education  truly  was  in  the  school  of  Tjrannns."' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "grammar  schools"  at  Boston,  Dor- 
chester, Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Salem,  Hartford,  and  a  few  other 
places,  were  in  the  first  generation  good  schools.  Mather  has 
given  us  their  course  of  study  for  boys  in  training  for  "  ye  universi- 
tie."     "  When  scholars  had  so  far  profited  at  the  grammar  schools 

abel  cauBtt,  that  na  maner  of  nTchttM>uns  nor  indwellen  within  thii  burt,  put  their  hairiaia  till  eaj 
particulare  icule  within  this  toun,  but  to  the  principale  framer  icule.  1531,  March  19.  Maislcr 
Adam  MeWil  of  the  hie  soule  oblist  him  to  mak  the  baimjt  perfyte  gramartarif  within  tlirit 
(See  Stevens*  History  ofHifh  School  of  Edinburgh.) 

•  See  VoU  VUU  p.  257 ;  XV.,  p.  81>117,       f  Matber'i  Mafnalia,  Book,  IV^  SoeUoo  4. 
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that  they  could  read  any  classical  author  into  English  and  readily 
make  and  speak  true  Latin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose, 
and  perfectly  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  they  were  judged  capable  of  admission  to  Harvard  College."* 
This  standard  of  ^'admission"  speaks  well  for  the  early  scholarship 
of  the  college  as  well  as  of  its  preparatory  schools.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  standard  of  classical  attainments,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  higher  then  at  Harvard  than  it  has  been  in  any  American 
college  since. 

It  is  certain  that  good  scholars  of  that  day  could  both  make  and 
apeak  ^*  true  Latin,"  the  language  whidh  learned  men  of  the  time 
used  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  their  own  vernacular.  The  first 
civilians  and  ministers  of  New  England,  the  Winthrops  and  Wins- 
low,  Robinson,  Cotton,  Ward,  Rogers,  and  Chauncey,  were  excellent 
scholars  and  some  of  them  authors  of  distinguished  repute.  Nor- 
ton, Shephard,  Eliot,  and  Symmes,  were  graduates  of  Cambridge, 
and  Davenport  of  Oxford ;  and  most  of  them  were  the  contempora- 
ries of  John  Milton,  the  great  classic  scholar  of  his  own  century 
and  the  great  poet  of  all  the  centuries.  At  no  period  before  or 
since,  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  were  the  ancient  classics 
more  eagerly  or  extensively  studied  than  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan 
emigration  to  America.  The  great  questions  of  controversy  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  affairs  were  discussed  by  the  master-minds  of 
the  time  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  for  instance  the  conflict  of  Milton 
with  Salmasius, 

In  liberty^s  defense,  a  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side. 

Those  great  men  wrote  in  Latin,  not  for  a  few  scholars  only  but 
that  all  the  thinking,  well  educated  men  of  the  world  might  read 
and  understand. 

In  the  great  strifes  of  the  first  and  second  English  revolution,  no 
class  of  men  in  Christendom  were  more  interested  than  were  the 
early  colonists  of  New  England.  When  we  read,  then,  of  their 
anxious  fears,  lest  the  learning,  which  the  first  generation  of  scholars 
brought  with  them  to  these  shores,  should  be  buried  with  them  in 
their  own  graves,  we  may  better  understand  what  that  learning  was 
they  prized  so  much,  when  we  know  the  uses  to  which  it  was  ap- 
pUed  in  their  own  times,  and  why  they  deemed  it  so  essential  that 
that  same  learning  should  live  after  them  in  all  ages  of  the  future. 

The  dread  of  the  early  Puritans  as  to  the  decline  of  learning  in 
the  colonies  came  near  to  actual  realization,  notwithstanding  their 

•  UatlMr*!  Ma(nali»,  Vol.  9d,  Book  IV.  4. 
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earnest  attempts  to  prevent  this  calamity.  For  nearly  three  gener- 
ations one  college  only  could  be  sustained,  and  this  was  chiefly 
through  the  legacy  of  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  died  soon  after 
his  arrival  from  England,  where  he  had  not  long  before  graduated 
at  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge.  When  Yale  was  founded  in 
1700  its  chief  benefactor  was  Gov.  Yale,  who  was  a  resident  of 
London  and  acquired  his  fortune  in  India  during  his  administration 
as  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  So,  too,  when  Dartmouth 
was  founded  near  the  era  of  the  Revolution  its  chief  patron  was  an 
English  nobleman.  If,  then,  the  colleges  of  the  colonial  period  of 
our  history  were  able  to  live  only  by  benefactions  which  came 
chiefly  from  a  foreign  land,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
grammar  schools  could  retain  the  rank  they  might  have  had  under 
Master  Cheev^r  and  other  teachers  of  the  first  generation  ? 

Perhaps  no  greater  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  a  good  "  gram- 
mar school "  or  "  free "  school,  in  which  "  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew "  were  taught  so  as  to  fit  young  men  for  "  ye  universitie,** 
than  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  which,  in  point  of  wealth,  was 
equal  at  least  to  any  other  in  New  England.  Rev.  John  Davenport^ 
minister  of  New  Haven,  "  the  prince  of  preachers  and  fit  to  be  a 
preacher  to  princes,"  was  unremitting  in  his  labors  to  establish  "  a 
free"  school,  for  the  support  of  which  "the  town  paid  twenty 
pounds  a  year  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  for  two  or  three  years  at 
first,  but  in  August,  1644,  it  was  enlarged  to  thirty  pounds  a  yeai 
and  so  continuetb."  Master  Cheever  was  one  of  the  first  emigrants 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  began  his  long  service  as  a  grammar 
school  teacher  in  1638,  in  which  he  continued  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  ending  his  career  as  the  master  of  the  Latin  School  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  died  in  1708.  He  used  his  own  "Latin  Accidence" 
for  successive  generations,  and  long  after  his  death  it  was  the  only 
"  text-book  "  for  Latin  beginners  in  New  England.* 

When  Master  Cheever  left  New  Haven  in  1649  to  go  to  Ipswich, 
the  grammar  school  declined  and  although  every  effort  was  made 
to  retrieve  its  fortunes,  it  never  regained  its  earliest  renown  under 
its  first  and  most  famous  teacher. 

Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Davenport  tried  **  to  settle  at  New  Ha- 
ven a  small  colledg  such  as  the  day  of  small  things  will  permitt," 
but  for  that  measure  the  fullness  of  time  had  not  yet  come.  Having 
urged  in  vain  the  leading  towns  of  the  colony  to  maintain  each  a 
grammar  school  of  their  own,  he  then  planned  "  a  colony  school  ^ 
for  the  entire  jurisdiction.  But  this,  after  two  years,  was  "laid 
down  "  and  never  taken  up  again. 

*  CbaeTCT  and  Um  Early  Free  Grammmr  Scboob  of  N«w  EogUnd,  I,  887 :  XVI,  KB. 
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It  was  at  this  time  of  greatest  disconrageineut  that  the  donations 
of  Governor  Hopkins  were  made  for  the  endowment  of  classical 
schools  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Hadley,  and  Cambridge.  No 
benefaction  for  a  good  cause  was  ever  more  opportunely  given. 
The  "  true  intent "  of  his  legacy  was  well  expressed  in  the  words 
of  his  will  "  to  give  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for 
the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and 
college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times."  It 
was  well  that  the  avails  of  the  Hopkins'  donations  accrued  chiefly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  grammar  schools,  which  received  his  endow- 
ments. It  thus  became  possible  for  a  classic  school,  formed 
after  the  English  grammar  school,  to  be  planted  on  American 
soil  and  to  take  deep  root,  nourished,  as  the  English  schools 
were,  with  ample  endowments,  and  to  bear  fruit  perennially  to  the 
latest  generations.  Whatever  fate  might  befall  the  grammar 
schools  of  other  towns  planted  by  the  Puritans,  it  was  a  consolation 
to  Davenport  and  his  fellow-trustees  of  the  Hopkins'  endowments, 
thai  one  school,  at  least,  in  each  of  the  leading  colonies,  could  be 
maintained,  in  which  "  the  three  languages,  Lattine,  Greeke,  and 
Hebrew,  might  be  taught  soe  far  as  was  necessary  to  prepare  youth 
for  colledge."  Though  the  Hopkins'  donations  made  it  possible  to 
establish  grammar  schools  at  a  few  important  localities,  yet  classic 
culture  did  not  readily  thrive,  and  those  precious  funds  were  in 
danger  of  perversion  even  in  New  Haven,  under  the  trusteeship  of 
Davenport,  who  was  the  only  man  that  could  have  saved  them. 
For  the  people  were  so  poor  even  in  that  colony,  which  was  more 
wealthy  than  the  others,  and  the  public  mind  was  so  distracted  by 
the  political  questions  resulting  in  the  union  of  New  Haven  Colony 
with  Connecticut,  that  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  interests 
of  education  for  the  time.  Hence,  public  sentiment  at  first  toler- 
ated the  use  of  the  funds  for  an  English  school.  Indeed,  teachers 
of  the  classics  were  so  scarce  that  no  fit  master  could  be  found  ex- 
cept for  an  English  school  and  hardly  for  that.  "  The  fittest  that 
could  be  found  was  George  Pardee,  who  was  willing  to  do  what  he 
was  able,  but  told  the  town  frankly  that  he  had  lost  much  of  what 
learning  he  formerly  attained."  He  however  "  undertook  to  teach 
EngHshe  and  to  carry  on  the  scholars  in  Lattine  as  far  as  he  could ; 
also  to  learn  them  to  write."  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Davenport  per- 
formed "one  of  the  last  and  most  useful  public  services"  to  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  by  protesting,  as  he  was  required  to  do  ac- 
cording to  the  "  will  of  the  dead,"  against  the  longer  misapplication 
#>f  the  avails  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
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donor,  and  declared  it  to  be  bis  purpose  to  transfer  tbe  fbnd  to 
some  other  town  if  tbe  use  of  it  was  not  made  for  a  proper  gram- 
mar  scbool.  This  intimidation  bad  the  desired  effect ;  and  as  soon 
as  possible  tbe  scbool  was  established  according  to  tbe  true  intent 
of  its  founder.  "  Tbe  advantage  of  this  single  effort  in  &vor  of 
liberal  education,"  says  Prof  Eingsley,*  '*  can  not  be  easily  esti- 
mated." One  of  its  results  was  tbe  great  number  of  young  men 
sent  to  Harvard  College  ttom  the  single  town  of  New  Haven,  being 
one  in  thirty  of  all  the  graduates  of  that  college  prior  to  1 700,  and 
that,  too,  from  a  town  not  having  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants 
at  any  time  during  that  period. 

The  endowments  at  Hartford  and  Hadley  were  far  less  fortunate 
Tbe  people  of  those  towns  used  those  funds  for  a  long  period  to 
maintain  schools  of  no  higher  grade  than  a  common  English  school 
"Tbe  Hopkins  Scbool  at  Hartford  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
public  scbool  of  any  sort  for  the  first  century  of  its  exi8tence."f 
In  1797  the  town  of  Hartford  sought  a  charter  of  incorporation  and 
surrendered  its  control  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  to  a  self-perpetuative 
board  of  trustees,  under  whose  management  tbe  funds  were  greatly 
increased  and  a  classical  school  of  a  high  order  was  maintained  on 
tbe  ancient  foundation  according  to  tbe  will  of  the  donor.  So,  too, 
the  Hadley  Grammar  School  became  an  Academy  after  tbe  town 
bad  controlled  and  perverted  the  use  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  from 
1669  to  1816.  Under  the  new  organization  a  contest  soon  arose 
between  the  town  and  the  Academy,  which  at  last  was  decided  by 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1833,  when  Judge  Shaw 
held  that  the  devise  of  Gov.  Hopkins  was  made,  not  for  founding  a 
town  school  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley 
only,  but  for  all  the  persons  in  that  (then)  newly  settWd  part  of  the 
country  who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  a  grammar  school 
adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the  University."^ 

K  one  of  our  distinguished  divines  has  said  that  *^  barbarism  is 
the  first  danger  "  of  modern  civilization  in  America,  it  was  surely  a 
fearful  peril  when  Hopkins  and  Davenport  tried  to  withstand  it. 
It  was  their  glory  that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State  aright 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  do  much  more  than  this,  which  was 
their  destined  work.  The  day  of  small  things,  as  they  called  their 
own  cherished  plans  and  institutions,  was  really  a  day  of  great 

*  See  Kingsley's  Tltstorical  DtKoune,  pa^e  92. 

t  See  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon's  Address  at  the  Two  Handredth  AnniTersary  of  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar School  at  New  Haven,  pafe  65.  [Mr.  Bacon  is  mistakan  at  to  bit  tnrmise  of  there  haTUif 
been  no  other  school  at  Hartford,    h.  b.] 

t  See  L.  W.  Bacon'i  Addren,  paga  05. 
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events  in  their  relations  to  the  distant  future.  They  earnestly  la- 
bored to  prevent  the  decline  of  learning  which  continued  till  after 
the  Revolution.  But  they  could  not  build  up  vigorous  institutions 
of  liberal  culture  in  the  wilderness  in  a  single  generation,  such  as 
Europe  possessed  as  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  civilization.  Tbey  had 
only  one  learned  profession,  that  of  Divinity,  and  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  this,  Harvard  and  Yale  were  founded. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  was  indeed  recognized  in  the  first 
generation  as  a  distinct  calling,  and  had  been  so  regarded  time  out 
of  mind  in  the  fatherland.  But  the  early  graduates  of  Harvard 
and  Yale,  who  could  have  been  the  successors  of  Cheever,  found 
"  his  occupation  gone,"  and  thus  they  were  forced  to  enter  the  min- 
istry as  their  only  vocation.  Fortunately,  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
classics  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  proper  functions,  and  as  the 
ministers  were  the  only  class  in  the  community  who  had  leisure  for 
study  and  books,  there  were  found  a  few  in  every  generation  who 
guarded  well  this  precious  trust  of  education,  and  furnished  in  this 
way  most  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  college  and  thus  their 
own  profession  was  preserved.  And  yet  in  this  profession  the 
standard  of  classical  attainments  was  lamentably  low  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.*  Most  abundant  evidence  of 
this  fact  appears  in  the  history  of  education  as  published  on  the 
pages  of  this  Journal 

Near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  were  indications  of  the 
coming  of  a  better  day.  Here  and  there  were  persons  found,  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  culture,  who  were  in  correspondence  and 
close  sympathy  with  the  leading  minds  of  the  fatherland,  and  who 
fully  realized  the  transcendent  value  of  the  long-established  seats  of 
good  learning  there.  On  the  other  hand,  such  men  as  Doddridge 
and  Watts  and  Bishop  Berkley  were  deeply  interested  in  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  American  colonies,  as  is  proved  by  their 
benefactions  to  Harvard  and  Yale. 

In  1746,  Samuel  Moody  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  com 
menced  his  career  as  a  classical  teacher  in  the  York  Grammar 
School  in  the  province  of  Maine.  Since  the  days  of  Cheever,  who 
had  then  been  dead  nearly  forty  years,  no  teacher  had  appeared  of 
equal  celebrity.  The  school  he  taught  was  the  only  public  school 
in  town,  yet  he  made  it  famous  as  the  resort  of  scholars  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished.     One  of  the  number  was  Joseph  Wil 

. — — 

*  Sm  a  letter  of  the  late  Jud^  Story,  in  the  memoirt  of  Dr.  Channin;.  relating  to  the  stodMe  of 
Barrard  College  dnring  the  times  when  thoee  emineot  men  were  undergruduatve 
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lardy  afterwards  PresideDt  of  Harvard  College  and  the  best  Greek 
scholar  of  his  day.* 

In  1763,  the  Dummer  School  at  By  field  in  Newbury,  the  oldest  of 
the  New  England  Academies,  was  founded,  and  Samuel  Moody  was  its 
first  master.  This  event  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  classical 
e,lncation  in  this  country.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history 
it  was  called  the  '^  Dummer  School,"  and  its  teacher  was  called 
^  Master,'^  a  title  which,  as  the  accomplished  historian  of  Dummer 
Academy  has  well  observed,  is  still  thought  good  enough  for  the 
President  of  a  college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge."!  Dummer 
School,  under  the  administration  of  Master  Moody,  was  the  best 
type  of  an  English  grammar  school  that  had  existed  on  American 
soil  since  the  days  of  Ezekiel  Cheever.  It  was  placed  by  the 
founder  under  the  control  of  the  town  or  parish  committee,  who 
were  to  manage  its  funds  and  had  the  power  of  appointing  but  not 
of  removing  the  teacher,  whose  tenure  of  office  was  for  life  unless 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  should  judge  the  incumbent  ""  im- 
moral or  incompetent." 

For  nineteen  years  Master  Moody  managed  the  school  according 
to  his  discretion,  the  trustees  under  the  will  '*  doing  nothing  and 
having  nothing  to  do."  During  that  period  he  prepared  for  coll^ 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  times,  among  whom  were 
President  Webber,  Professors  Pierson  and  Tappan  of  Harvard,  and 
Prof.  John  Smith  of  Dartmouth ;  also  Chief-Justices  Parsons  and 
Sewell,  Rufus  King,  William  Prescott,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  and 
Samuel  Phillips,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  at  Andover.  The 
fact  that  these  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  last  centur}*  most 
gratefully  honored  the  Byfield  preceptor  so  long  as  they  Uved, 
proved  the  personal  excellence  and  power  of  their  instructor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long  and  successful  career  of  Master 
Moody  at  Byfield  led  to  the  establishment,  near  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Phillips  Academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter  and 
of  Leicester.  Each  of  these  schools  originated  as  foundation 
schools  established  by  eminent  civilians,  but  diflering  from  the  Hop- 
kins and  the  Dummer  Schools  in  granting  no  special  advantage  to 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  located.  This  feature  was  one  which 
distinguished  the  Academy  from  the  ancient  grammar  school,  which 
generally  seems  to  have  been  local  so  far  as  to  favor  specially  the 
town  or  precinct  where  it  was  established,  though  the  children  of 
neigboring  towns  were  admitted  generally, at  a  higher  rate  of  tui- 

*  Sm  CleTalond*!  Centennial  Addreai,  pafe  90        f  Bee  Clev«laD(I*s  Addrew,  pefo  & 
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tion.  This  was  the  case  at  Dummer  and  at  the  Hopkins  Schools, 
though,  as  it  appears  from  the  decision  of  Chief-Justice  Shaw  in  the 
case  of  Hadley  vs.  Hopkins  Academy  already  referred  to,  that  the 
benefactions  of  Governor  Hopkins  were  not  to  be  restricted  to  a 
smgle  locality.     He  made  "  New  England  his  heir." 

The  Phillips  foundations  were  called  "  free,"  and  in  that  respect 
they  were  like  those  of  the  first  grammar  schools  in  New  England 
and  those  of  the  fatherland.  It  has  been  most  unwarrantably  as- 
sumed that  a  free  school  was  one  in  which  the  tuition  was  gratuit- 
ous ;  but  in  this  sense  not  even  the  common  English  rudimental 
schools  of  the  first  generation  were  free,  for  though  supported  in  part 
by  public  appropriations,  yet  the  parents  of  the  children  provided 
also  a  part  of  the  tuition  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  every  grade. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  claim  was  set  up,  that  the  tuition  at  An- 
dover  Phillips  Academy  should  be  gratuitous,  on  the  ground  that 
the  school  was  declared  to  be  "  free "  in  the  constitution  of  the 
founder.  But  it  was  proved  that  such  could  not  be  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  free,"  since  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  history  of 
the  school  it  appeared  that  tuition  was  paid  by  the  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  established  by  the  consent  of  the  founder  himself. 

But  if  the  Academies  of  New  England  were  not  free  in  the  sense 
of  afibrding  gratuitous  privileges,  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  now  is, 
when  applied  in  such  phrases,  as  "free  churches,"  "  free  seats,"  "  free 
libraries,"  and  "free  schools,"  they  were  most  truly  ft«e  in  the 
sense  of  being  open  to  all  alike,  without  respect  of  race,  rank,  or 
sect,  or  residence,  and  were  therefore  as  broad  in  their  domain  of 
influence  and  usefulness  as  the  world  itself.  They  were  free  to  all 
comers  from  places  near  and  distant,  even  from  foreign  lands. 
They  were  free  in  their  allowance  of  equal  privileges  to  all  on  the 
same  conditions,  while  the  schools  and  universities  of  England  were 
nearly  all  exclusive,  a  condition  of  admission  being  that  the  candi- 
date must  belong  to  some  particular  church,  or  society,  or  guild. 
The  earliest  educational  systems  of  the  Puritans  were  free  from  all 
such  conditions  and  limitations. 

But  they  did  not  consider  that  school  privileges  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  young  as  an  entire  gratuity,  and  hence,  in  the  earliest 
school  laws,  while  it  was  made  the  duty  of  towns  under  penalties  to 
establish  common  schools,  it  was  left  discretionary  with  the  towns 
as  to  the  special  method  of  supporting  the  schools,  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  tuition  always  being  defrayed  by  the  pupil.  The  endow- 
ments of  Colleges  and  Academies  were  designed  to  cheapen  the  tui- 
tion 80  as  to  render  it  possible  for  all  to  enter  by  the  payment  of 
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moderate  tuition  fees,  inasmuch  as  a  school  of  a  high  grade,  when 
wholly  supported  by  tuition,  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  daases 
except  those  of  abundant  wealth.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  colleges  and 
schools  of  a  high  grade  in  this  and  other  lands  are  eleemosynary 
institutions,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meeting  together  on  the  same 
charitable  foundations.  The  prejudice  that  prevails  in  some  quar- 
ters, on  the  ground,  that  endowed  schools  are  designed  for  the  rich, 
and  that  institutions,  supported  by  public  taxation,  are  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  poor,  is  wholly  groundless,  since  the  history  of  the 
endowed  schools  of  every  grade  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
shows  that  the  policy  of  providing  for  the  poor,  or  those  of  inade 
quate  means  of  liberal  education,  was  the  end  or  design  of  this  class 
of  schools ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  schools  depended  alone 
on  the  public  for  support,  the  disbursements  would  be  so  meager, 
that  the  quality  of  education  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  learn- 
ing would  be  so  low,  as  to  be  worthless  to  the  possessor  and  useless 
to  the  State. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  original  designation 
of  the  term  freey  as  applied  to  the  ancient  grammar  schools  of  En- 
gland and  this  country,  did  not  have  respect  either  to  the  cost  or 
to  any  conditional  restriction  of  the  privileges  of  learning  to  any 
class  or  sect,  but  to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  learning  in  its 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  scholar  and  on  the  state  of  society.  The 
classical  schools  in  ancient  times  were  called /r^tf,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  education  obtained  in  them  has  always  been  called  liberal, 
from  the  old  Latin  designation,  libera  schola,  the  word  having  ref- 
erence to  the  results  not  to  the  methods  of  education  as  tending  to 
liberalize  and  refining  the  human  mind,  and  especially  as  giving  en- 
largement of  views  and  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  unreal  preju- 
dices and  the  phantoms  of  superstition. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  this  sense  of  the  word  free,  accorded  per- 
fectly with  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  patrons  of  liberal  learning,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  moved  to  establish 
that  class  of  middle  schools  called  Academies,  under  a  constitution 
or  system  of  government,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  yet  more  directly  popular  in  their  influence,  serv- 
ing the  same  uses  for  the  entire  population  which  were  furnished  bv 
the  grammar  schools  to  a  few  favored  localities. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  that  the  motives  of  the 
founders  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  and  at  Lei- 
cester, had  respect  to  the  advantage  not  of  any  one  location,  but  of 
th«  entire  Dublic     Indeed    the  charters  of  the  first  Academies 
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nearly  all  contained  express  provisions  to  prevent  localization,  by 
requiring  a  majority  of  the  trustees  to  be  non-residents  of  the  place 
where  such  institutions  were  located ;  while  in  the  charter  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover  the  liberty  of  removal  to  any  other  town 
in  the  State  was  granted  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
the  public  good  might  require  a  change  of  location.  Colonel  Crafts 
of  Sturbridge,  the  founder  of  Leicester  Academy,  at  one  time  con- 
templated the  location  of  the  school  in  his  own  town ;  but  finally 
chose  Leicester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  seminarv  in  view  of  consider- 
ations  wholly  irrespective  of  the  special  advantages  which  one  town 
rather  than  another  might  receive. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  this  connection,  that  those  Acade- 
mies in  New  England,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  intent  to  sub- 
serve the  good  of  the  public  at  large  have  always  had  a  continued 
and  unfailing  patronage,  while  those,  which  were  established  to 
serve  the  special  wants  of  a  particular  locality,  have  failed  of  con- 
stant prosperity  by  reason  of  their  narrow  and  restrictive  policy. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  as  related  to  the  special  design 
of  Academies,  why  they  were  called  by  that  somewhat  ambitious 
appellation.  It  is  certain,  that  its  use  as  applied  to  a  class  of  strictly 
middle  schools  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  In  Europe  the 
word  Academy,  has  long  been  applied  to  associations  of  learned 
men,  who  are  proficients  not  novices  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
thus  used  the  term  approximates  to  its  classic  meaning,  as  the  name 
of  a  place  of  resort  for  philosophers,  not  tyros  in  knowledge,  in 
which  the  gravest  themes  in  morals  and  politics  were  the  subjects 
of  discussion. 

In  England,  the  word  Academy  has  long  been  applied  to  schoob 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dissenters.  Excluded  from  the  univer- 
sities and  the  ancient  grammar  schools,  which  were  all  under  the 
control  of  the  established  church,  the  Dissenters,  as  soon  as  they 
-were  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  famous  "  Act  of  Toleration,"  built 
sieeting-houses  and  schools  for  their  exclusive  use,  especially  for  the 
draining  of  ministers.  These  schools  were  both  classical  and  pro- 
fessional, and  in  this  respect  they  were  quite  similar  to  the  colleges 
«f  New  England,  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  great  design  of  which  was 
%(}  train  up  ministers,  the  only  profession  deemed  of  much  conse- 
quence during  the  first  three  or  four  generations  of  the  colonial 
period. 

How  early  the  word  Academy  was  used  by  the  English  Dissenters 
^e  can  not  now  determine,  but  we  find  the  earhest  suggestion  of 
Uds  term  as  an  appellation  for  a  classical  school  '*  for  boys  between 
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the  ages  of  twelve  and  ODe-and-twenty,"  in  John  Milton's  fJEunoQa 
"  Tractate  on  Education,"  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlih.* 

In  this  plan  of  an  "  Academy "  Milton  says  it  should  be  ^  big 
enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  head-master,  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  suffi- 
cient and  ability  either  to  do  all  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it 
done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship  except  it  be  to 
some  peculiar  college  of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be 
practitioners." 

In  the  range  of  studies  for  Milton's  plan  of  a  school  the  clasdcs 
were  not  ignored,  though  he  was  in  favor  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  practical  learning.  He  would  have  the  sciences  taught  as 
the  subject  matter  of  instruction,  but  by  means  of  classic  authors  as 
far  as  possible.  Indeed,  his  course  of  study  in  the  classics  is  more 
extensive  than  has  ever  prevailed  in  any  American  college,  and  this 
course  he  recommended  for  boys  between  twelve  and  one-and- 
twenty.  So,  too,  his  notions  about  exercise  by  means  of  gymnastics 
and  military  drills  were  coincident  with  what  are  now  deemed  nov- 
elties, though  as  old  as  Greek  culture  in  its  best  days. 

No  doubt  the  views  of  Milton  had  an  influence  with  the  English 
Nonconformists  when  they  were  allowed  to  have  schools  of  their 
own,  which,  in  their  several  grades,  served  for  them  the  place  of  th& 
grammar  schools  and  universities  from  which,  down  to  our  day, 
they  have  been  utterly  excluded. 

And  some  of  the  Puritan  seminaries  attained  a  wide  celebrity  a- 
century  before  schools  under  the  same  appellation  were  known  in 
America.     There  was  a  noted  Academy  at  Kibworth  in  Leicester- 
shire, at  which  Doddridge  entered  in  1718,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  John  Jennings  received  his  classical  and  theological  education. 

Another  celebrated  Academy  was  at  Northampton,  over  which 
Doddridge  himself  long  presided.  There  was  an  Academy  at  Lon- 
don under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  where  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  was  educated,  whose  influence  as  a  theologian  with  the  min- 
isters in  New  England  in  the  last  century  was  hardly  less  than  it 
was  in  England. 

We  may  be  sure  then  that  the  schools  of  the  English  Independ- 
ents would  be  regarded  with  favor  in  this  country,  being  identical 
in  aim  with  the  leading  seminaries  of  this  country,  for  the  colleges, 
Harvard  and  Yale,  untM  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  made 
it  their  great  aim  to  provide  the  churches  with  what  was  called  a 
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earned  ministry,  tboagh  the  standard  of  classical  learning  in  these, 
then  the  highest  American  seminaries,  was  low  enough  to  exempt 
them  altogether  from  the  imputation  of  having  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  English  Universities  in  their  excessive  devotion  to  classi- 
cal learning.  The  history  of  what  little  learning  has  existed  in 
America  will  show  clearly  that  so  long  as  Puritanism  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  schools  of  New  England,  the  views  which  prevailed  in 
England  or  in  Continental  Europe  as  to  the  methods  of  education 
were  not  blindly  followed. 

When  the  system  of  middle  schools  was  originated  by  Judge 
Phillips,  near  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  though  he 
adopted  the  appellation  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  English 
Dissenters,  he  did  not  imitate  them  in  their  plan  of  study,  nor  was 
their  policy  restricted  to  a  particular  system  of  administration. 
Milton's  plan  of  a  "school  and  college"  blended  together  was 
discarded. 

The  Academy  was  made  strictly  subordinate  to  the  college  and 
preparatory  thereto  in  its  range  of  studies,  while  one  of  its  great 
objects  was  to  supplement  and  extend  the  means  of  popular  in- 
struction. The  first  founders  of  Academies  were  men  of  the  most 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  and  regarded  all  grades  of  schools,  in 
their  mutual  relations  and  interdependencies,  as  alike  needful  for 
the  public  good.  The  politician  had  not  then  been  bom  who  had 
thought  of  instituting  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  institutions  which  were  alike  essential  to  the  glory  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  impulse  of  a  few  minds,  like  Judge  Phillips  and  Colonel 
Crafts  to  establish  a  new  order  of  middle  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people,  was  soon  responded  to  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1789  the  most  important  revision  of  the  school 
laws  was  made,  with  a  view  to  equalize  and  extend  the  benefits  of 
common  school  instruction. 

The  school-district  system  then  established,  had  for  its  object  the 
welfare  of  every  precinct  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  This  measure, 
though  energetically  denounced  by  some  modern  educational  func- 
tionaries, was  approved  universally  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  With 
the  new  impulse  given  to  the  elementary  schools,  the  Academies  were 
found  to  cooperate.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1797,  included  the  Academies  already  incorporated  into 
her  system  of  public  instruction  and  provided  for  their  support  by 
Uberal  endowments.  The  State  patronage  was  given  in  grants  of 
lasd  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy  or  of 
Leicester  expected  at  first  any  aid  from  the  State.  In  asking  for 
charters,  they  sought  only  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legal  existence. 
But  so  marked  was  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  new  seminarieSi 
that  seven  of  the  fifteen,  which  had  been  incorporated  prior  to  1797, 
had  received  donations  of  Maine  land.  Of  these  seven  Leicester, 
Marblehead,  and  Taunton  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  Fryeboig, 
Machias,  Hallowell,  and  Berwick  were  in  the  Province. 

In  1797  other  Academies  in  Massachusetts  petitioned  for  endow- 
ments, and  in  consequence  the  Legislature  appointed  a  joint  specisl 
committee  to  consider  not  only  the  petitions  then  presented,  but 
to  devise  a  plan  of  public  policy  respecting  future  appropriations  in 
behalf  of  incorporated  Academies. 

The  joint  committee  thus  appointed,  consisted  of  men  of  high 
standing  and  ability  in  the  State  among  whom  was  Nathan  Dane 
of  Beverly,  who  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  report  made  to  the 
Legislature.  This  report  was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  laws  of  the  session  of  that  year. 
Nathan  Dane  had  become  distinguished  in  Congress  as  the  author 
of  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787  by  which  slavery  was  prohibited 
forever  from  the  North-west  Territory.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech 
on  Foote's  resolution,  honored  Mr.  Dane  as  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Massachusetts  statesmen. 

Living  at  Beverly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dnmmer  Academy,  and 
knowing,  as  he  must,  the  influence  of  that  school  on  all  the  local 
schools  of  Essex  county,  Mr.  Danecould  appreciate  fully  the  bene- 
fits of  Academies  every  where,  and  hence  he  was  desirous  to  extend 
such  benefits  to  the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts  and  its  then 
dependent  province. 

In  the  same  way,  Leicester  had  attracted  general  attention  as  a 
radiant  light  set  upon  a  hill  which  could  not  be  hid.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  a  town  in  the  central  and  southern  sections  of  Worcester 
county,  which  did  not  derive  important  advantages  from  that  insti- 
tution, especially  in  the  strong  and  abiding  influence  of  such  teach- 
ers as  Ebenezer  Adams  on  the  character  of  great  numbers  who 
themselves  became  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Dane,  recommended  a  general  system  of  State 
endowments  under  certain  provisions  and  restrictions,  or  conditions, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  "that  no  Academy  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Government  unless  it  have  a  neighborhood  to  sup- 
port it  of  at  least  thirty  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants  not  already 
accommod'ited  in  any  other  manner  by  other  Academies,  or  by  any 
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eollege  or  school  aDsweriog  the  purpose  of  an  Academy."  Another 
condition  of  aid  was,  "that  every  portion  of  the  commonwealth 
ought  to  be  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State  lands  in  aid  of  priyate 
donations;*'  and  thirdly,  "that  no  grant  of  State  lauds  should  be 
made  except  in  aid  of  permanent  funds  given  by  towns,  or  by  indi- 
viduals. Hence,  previous  to  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  evidence 
was  required  to  show  that  adequate  funds  were  already  secured  to 
erect  and  repair  buildings,  to  provide  apparatus,  and  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  salary  of  the  preceptors." 

In  adopting  this  report  as  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
State  not  only  Massachusetts  immediately  bestowed  her  endow- 
ments on  the  Academies  already  existing,  but  in  '  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Dane  provision  was  made  for 
those  parts  of  the  State  where  as  yet  no  Academy  was  located,  in 
order  to  induce  the  people  to  establish  such  institutions  and  thus 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  State  if  they  complied  with  the 
conditions. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1859,  the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  XJpham,  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  education,  said,  concerning  the  report  of  Mr.  Dane,  that  the 
following  principles  were  established  in  1797  as  determining  the 
relations  of  Academies  to  the  commonwealth,  viz. : — "  They  were 
to  be  regarded  in  many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
public  schools,  as  a  part  of  an  organized  system  of  public  and  uni- 
versal education,  as  opening  the  way  for  all  the  people  to  a  higher 
order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can  supply ;  that  they 
were  to  be  distributed  as  nearly  as  might  be  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  population." 

In  the  same  report  Mr.  Uphara  also  says  "  that  no  Academy  en- 
dowed by  a  town  or  a  State  is  a  private  school.  Academies  are  all 
to  a  certain  extent  public  schools  established  as  such  upon  a  legal- 
ized basis  of  public  policy." 

This  fact  is  important  as  going  to  refute  the  argument  against 
Academies,  that  as  being  chartered  institutions  they  are  legally 
private  schools  and  can  not  claim  the  sympathy  which  public 
schools  receive.  If  Academies  and  Colleges  are  private  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense  because  under  the  charge  of  corporators,  yet  are  they 
public  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  chartered  for  any  personal  or 
local  ends,  but  only  and  altogether  for  the  public  service. 

As  well  might  a  prejudice  exist  against  railroads  as  less  worthy 

of  popular  regard  than  common  roads,  seeing  that  the  former  are 
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controlled  by  chartered  corporationB  and  are  in  a  legal  sense  private, 
while  common  roads  are  public  becaase  supported  by  a  municipal 
corporation  which  is  public  in  a  legal  sense.  But  corporations  ex- 
isting solely  for  public  uses,  as  boards  of  trust  both  for  Coll^;ea  and 
Academies,  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  popular  sympathy  as  those 
directly  supported  by  a  public  tax ;  and  those  boards  having  chaige 
of  trust  funds  which  are  eleemosynary  in  their  character,  as  all  edo- 
cational  endowments  are,  really  deserve  greater  public  sympathy 
than  appropriations  made  directly  from  the  public  treasury. 

A  seminary  of  learning,  whether  of  the  highest  grade  as  a  college, 
or  of  the  middle  class  which  has  a  universal  domain  of  patronage, 
must  be  under  the  supervision  of  overseers  who  represent  not  any 
local  constituency  but  the  public  at  lai^ge. 

The  plan  of  a  large  constituency  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, as  the  condition  of  State  patronage,  shows  that  in  the 
original  design  of  Academies  greater  responsibilities  were  intmsted 
to  its  guardians  than  any  local  corporation  could  properly  aaauroe. 
And  for  that  reason  the  boards  of  trust  for  the  best  Academies 
hare  been  constituted  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  colleges,  consisting 
of  two  classes  of  men,  one  composed  of  persons  of  business  capacity 
and  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  finance,  and  the  other  of  men 
of  liberal  culture  who  understand  the  value  of  sound  learning,  the 
utility  of  all  grades  of  schools  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  the 
best  methods  and  systems  of  intellectual  training.  As  members  of 
these  boards  of  trust  teachers  of  the  oldest  and  best  Academies 
have  also  favored  the  cause  of  sound  learning  with  special  service. 
As  in  all  colleges  without  exception  the  oflSces  of  trustee  and  presi- 
dent or  head-master  are  not  found  to  be  incompatible,  so  at  An- 
dover,  Exeter,  Leicester,  Wilbraham,  and  Williston  the  preceptor 
has  always  been  ex-oflScio  a  trustee.* 

The  plan  of  a  large  constituency,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Dane 
and  approved  as  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration  as  implying  the 
high  rank  which  the  endowed  Academies  wore  designed  to  occiq)y. 
The  special  design  of  the  State,  in  giving  what  at  the  time  must  be 
deemed  a  very  liberal  endowment  to  the  first  incorporated  Acade- 
mies, was  to  extend  to  all  the  country  towns  privileges  of  education 
equal  to  those  which  the  largest  cities  of  the  land  at  that  time 
afforded. 

*  The  k'ltorinn  of  Dummer  Academy,  Prof.  N.  Cleveland,  hai  stated  the  adranlafei  of  tkf 
connection  uf  the  preceptor  with  the  board  of  troit  with  great  ckaroea  and  force.    8co  tiM 
ner  Centennial  Discoune,  page  86. 
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The  Others  of  New  England  had  solemnly  imposed  the  duty  of 
maintaining  grammar  schools  of  a  high  order  in  all  important  townt 
and  cities,  but  this  obligation  was  not  met.  With  few  exceptions,  and 
those  mostly  the  endowed  schools,  we  have  seen  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  to  maintain  a  school  suitable  to  fit  boys  for 
*'  ye  universite."  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  locality  in  that 
8tate  save  Boston  has  constantly  complied  with  this  provision  of 
the  ancient  statutes. 

But  the  plan  of  endowed  Academies  aimed  to  establish  in  each 
county  of  the  State  such  a  school  as  might  bring  within  the  reach 
of  one  day's  travel  by  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance,  to  all  the 
youth  of  the  State  desirous  of  attending,  advantages  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  schools  of  Boston.  The  founding  of  Academies 
on  a  basis  at  once  permanent  and  respectable,  furnished  settled  em- 
ployment and  sure  pay  in  the  teacher's  calling.  Graduates  of  col 
lege,  who  had  a  natural  gift  for  teaching,  now  had  a  field  of  service. 
To  be  sure,  one  teacher  was  amply  sufficient,  at  first  for  each  Acad- 
emy ;  for  if  a  college  like  Yale,  could  be  conducted  by  a  faculty  of 
president  and  three  tutors,  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  principal 
of  an  Academy  needed  no  assistant  But  thb  state  of  things  be- 
longed, as  geologists  say,  to  the  paleontological  era  of  education. 
And  yet  some  oi  these  first  teachers  of  Academies,  who  labored 
tingle-handed  and  alone,  were  men  of  deserved  repute  in  their  call- 
ing. No  teachers  of  our  time  are  likely  to  secure  greater  respect 
from  their  contemporaries  than  did  Master  Moody  of  Dummer, 
Benjamin  Abbott  of  Exeter,  Elipbalet  Pierson  and  John  Adams  of 
Andover,  Caleb  Butler  of  Groton,  Ebenezer  Adams  of  Liecester, 
and  Simeon  Colton  of  Monson.  Than  these  preceptors  in  their  re- 
spective Academies  no  grammar  school  of  any  populous  city  could  fur- 
nish better  candidates  for  the  university,  or  better  train  young  men 
and  young  ladies  also  for  the  useful  callings  and  occupations  of  life. 

In  former  times,  and  more  especially  in  our  days,  there  must  be 
great  inequality  of  educational  advantages  in  different  localities,  for 
there  is,  and  must  be  always,  a  great  inequality  in  the  means  and 
conditions  of  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Wealth 
concentrates  in  cities,  and  brings  with  it  every  facility  of  instruction 
in  all  grades  of  local  schools.  But  mental  endowments  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  knowledge  are  distributed  in  the  town  and  city  without 
partiality,  the  country  having  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  ex- 
cel in  the  schools  than  is  found  in  the  city. 

No  better  proof  is  needed  to  show  the  value  of  the  first  estab- 
Gihed  Academies,  in  their  relation  to  popular  uses,  than  the  desire 
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to  multiply  schools  under  that  name  in  nearly  all  the  important 
towns.  This  desire  was  prompted  chiefly  by  the  higher  English 
education  they  furnished;  making  them,  in  all  the  towns  where 
they  were  located,  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  elemental  schools. 
Prompted  by  local  enterprise,  and  aiming  to  secure  the  advantages 
which  vicinity  was  supposed  to  give,  schools  called  Academies 
sprang  up  in  great  numbers,  having  no  endowments,  without  any 
other  than  a  mere  local  policy,  and  with  an  irregular  and  intermit- 
tent existence ;  the  patronage  depending  solely  oh  the  local  popu 
larity  of  the  teacher. 

In  process  of  time  some  of  the  older  incorporated  Academies,  a^ 
Marblehead,  Bristol,  and  Framingham,  became  local  schools,  and 
lost  their  former  character  as  schools  for  the  public  at  large. 

As  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  increased,  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  higher  grade  of  strictly  local  schools  in  all  the  larger 
towns,  and  for  that  reason  the  unendowed  Academies  generally 
and  very  properly  assumed  the  position  and  functions  belonging 
now  to  the  modern  high  school,  which  ought  always  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  common  school  system. 

/  Most  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  popular  education  some, 
who  have  labored  to  extend  the  high  school  system  in  view  of  its 
transcendent  utility,  have  assumed  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
Academies,  calling  in  question  their  policy,  regarding  their  day  of 
service  as  past,  and  advocating  the  substitution  of  high  schools  ii* 
their  place. 

We  most  cordially  sympathize  with  the  expansion  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  to  the  utmost  limit  of  practical  improvement. 
We  fully  recognize  the  advancement  of  popular  education  to  that 
degree  that  in  many  respects  the  local  high  schools  may  be  equal  in 
rank  to  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  Academies  in  former 
days.  But  high  schools  must,  if  they  fulfill  their  proper  design, 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  localities,  and  meet  the  average 
standard  which  the  people  of  each  locality  may  have  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  reach.  We  care  not  how  many  such  schools  exist,  or 
how  high  a  rank  of  real  excellence  they  may  attain,  for  their  object 
is  to  supplement  the  elemental  schools,  and  their  rank  as  hi^h 
schools  is  correlate  to  the  lower  grades  in  the  public  system  of  in 
struction  to  which  they  in  common  belong. 

Of  course  it  follows  that  the  term  high  school  is  a  very  indefinite 
term,  when  regarded  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  public  system; 
since  the  high  schools  of  Boston  and  Salem  and  Cambridge  must  be 
at  the  head  of  a  greator  uiimbGr  of  grades  than  in  the  country, 
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where  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  grades  can  be  introdaced.  And 
yet  the  average  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  cities  must  be  met  as 
well  as  those  in  the  country,  and  the  range  of  studies  must  not  be 
BO  high  as  to  render  the  school  of  no  use  to  those  for  whose  sake  it 
is  specially  designed*  It  is  the  grade  of  schools  every  where  and 
Tiot  the  name  that  confers  on  them  real  rank. 

Now  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  proper  province,  as  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  nearly  all  the  high  schools  conducted  as  they  are  or  ought 
to  be  in  these  days,  to  fit  boys  for  **  ye  universitie  "  as  the  ancient 
grammar  schools  might  do;  since  the  standard  of  college  educa- 
tion and  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  as  much  higher  now  than 
formerly,  as  is  the  rank  of  the  best  high  schools  of  our  times  above 
the  elemental  schools  half  a  century  ago. 

Far  better  is  it  for  the  pupils  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college, 
and  far  more  economical  is  it  for  the  community,  that  the  Acade- 
mies should  continue  to  do  that  work  well,  than  that  the  high 
schools  should  assume  to  do  so  great  a  work  for  so  few  in  number, 
while  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  their  pupils  is  neglected. 
^  In  Boston  and  New  York  and  large  cities  and  towns,  where 
wealth  is  abundant  and  the  gradation  of  the  public  schools  is  per- 
fect, the  highest  in  the  series  may  be  a  school  preparatory  for  the 
university ;  for  such  places  can  well  afford  the  expense,  although 
the  proportion  of  city  boys  who  prepare  for  college  is  not  one-half 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  country,  and  in  the  country  not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  public  schools  ever 
go  to  college. 

The  Boston  Latin  School,  the  oldest  grammar  school  in  the  land, 
has  always  sustained  the  very  first  rank  as  a  'classical  seminary. 
It  has  for  a  constituency  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  of 
American  cities.  The  wealth  of  that  city  is  equal  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Latin  School  is  the  only  classical  seminary  in  that  city  sustained  by 
public  taxation.  It  has  the  best  teachers  which  the  highest  salaries 
can  procure,  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  best  instruction  and 
the  best  discipline  can  give. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston  (Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  chairman)  to  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  September,  1861,  which  was  published  in  this  Journal, 
Vol.  Xn.,  page  669,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  prepared 
for  college,  for  the  ten  years  previous,  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
was  16*8  per  annum ;  and  of  these  the  average  number  of  those 
received  from  the  public  schools  was  7*7,  while  the  number  re- 
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ceived  from  other  Bcbools  was  9*1,  makiDg  the  whole  number  16*8 
as  the  annual  average  of  this  celebrated  school,  or  seventy-seven 
who  entered  the  school  from  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and 
ninety-one  from  private  schools.  As  to  those  who  entered  from 
private  schools,  amounting  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  this  great  accession  from  schools  not  belonging  to 
the  public  system  must  be  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  Latin  School, 
and  the  fact  that  its  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  city. 

From  the  same  report  it  appears  ^*  that  for  the  forty-six  yean 
previous  to  1861,  comprising  the  masterships  of  Gould,  Leverett^ 
Dillaway,  Dixwell,  and  Gardner  for  ten  years,  the  average  number 
fitted  for  college  was  12*56  per  annum." 

The  report  then  asks,  *'  Do  not  these  figures  show  how  eminently 
useful  the  Latin  School  has  been  in  its  highest  vocation — ^the  pro- 
duction of  classical  scholars  ?  During  the  last  forty-six  years  nearly 
six  hundred  young  men  from  this  school  have  been  admitted  to 
honorable  standing  in  the  several  universities-  and  colleges  in  New 
England. 

Such  is  the  claim  of  Dr.  Shurtlefi^  in  behalf  of  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston,  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  city  the  lai^gest,  tde 
most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  in  New  England.  She  may 
justly  be  proud  of  this,  the  oldest  grammar  school  of  the  land,  as 
the  richest  gem  in  her  crown  of  honor  as  the  Athens  of  America, 
the  home  of  noble  scholars  and  princely  merchants.  Let  her  sua- 
tain  this  school,  for  she  can  well  afford  it,  as  a  part  of  her  system 
of  public  instruction  so  often  a  matter  of  boast  as  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  although  from  that  system  only  seven  and  aeven- 
tenths  per  annum  bf  the  graduating  class  of  college  candidates  are 
received  from  the  far-famed  public  schools  of  Boston.  And  yet  this 
result,  though  put  forth  to  the  world  by  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee as  a  matter  of  boasting,  will  be  received  with  surprise  as 
very  small  for  a  city  whose  population  in  1861  was  nearly  178,000, 
whose  valuation  for  1860  was  $312,000,000,  in  whose  public 
schools  there  were  28,000  pupils  in  1861,  of  which  only  one  pupil 
in  3,636  was  fitted  for  "  ye  universitie  "  in  one  year,  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  statutes. 

Compare  now,  with  this  record,  the  results  of  classical  training  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  college  annually  sent  forth  frx>m  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover. 

We  have  only  the  statistics  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the 
period  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor's  preceptorship.  We  make  no  estimate 
of  Dr.  Pierson's  administration,  or  of  his  successors,  Mark  Newmmn, 
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John  Adams,  Osgood  Johnson,  and  others,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  school  for  the  sixty  years  previous  to  Dr.  Taylor's  accession. 
We  refer  not  to  the  results  of  the  English  school  always  sustained 
at  Phillips  Academy,  of  which  Wm.  H.  Wells  and  J.  8.  Eaton 
have  been  masters,  nor  to  the  Normal  Seminary  connected  with 
Phillips  Academy  for  many  years,  the  first  established  in  America. 
We  refer  only  to  the  department  of  the  classics  from  which,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  46*9  per  annum  have  been  fitted  for  college.  In  the 
previous  eighteen  years  the  average  number  fitted  was  25f,  and  for 
the  entire  period  of  twenty-eight  years  the  average  has  been  dSf 
per  annum.  This  number  does  not  include  two  hundred  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  in  their  course  of  study  as  through  the  first  or  second 
term  (three  in  a  year)  of  the  last  year's  course  of  £tudy,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  pretty  nearly  fitted  for  college  and  others  within 
two  terms  of  study." 

Thus  more  than  one  thousand  young  men  have  been  sent  from 
Andover  to  the  difierent  colleges,  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  by  one  eminent  instructor.  This  one  fact  is  enough  to 
show  the  vitality  of  this  institution  as  a  power  in  the  land.  But  the 
endowment  on  which  all  the  departments  of  Phillips  Academy  rest 
as  their  basis  does  not  exceed  $75,000,  while  the  funds  at  Exeter  do 
not  vary  much  from  $100,000. 

But  in  these  days  all  the  colleges  and  nearly  all  Academies  are 
no  less  schools  of  science  than  of  the  classics.  All  the  best  colleges 
have  scientific  departments,  and  the  Academies  having  the  greatest 
patronage  are  furnished  with  instruction  and  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  higher  scientific  institutions.  So 
extensive  has  the  routine  of  scientific  studies  become,  that  they  can 
not  be  pursued  with  profit  unless  in  well  endowed  institutions  where 
a  course  of  study  is  established  and  adhered  to.  Hence,  in  Willis- 
ton  Seminary  the  amplest  provision  is  made  for  this  branch  of 
studies  as  well  as  the  classical  department  As  these  branches  can 
not  be  well  taught  without  special  teachers  and  expensive  cabinets 
and  apparatus  of  every  kind,  the  best  Academies  have  been  fur- 
nished with  facilities  of  teaching  in  these  respects  as  the  high 
schools  with  few  exceptions  have  not  been. 

But  the  public  schools  have  endeavored,  not  only  to  provide 
classical  but  scientific  instruction  also,  in  obedience  to  a  popular 
demand  for  a  class  of  studies  deemed  specially  practical ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  in  many  places  the  public  schools  have 
been  overburdened  with  an  excess  of  branches  of  study,  while  the 
lynoches  essential  as  the  foundation  of  real  mental  culture  have 
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been  discarded.  This  course  has  diminished  the  real  value  of  the 
public  schools,  which  have  thus  been  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  a  few,  while  the  essential  interests  of  the  many  are  disregarded. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  accomplish  too  high  things  in  what 
are  called  high  schools.  Not  only  is  it  proposed  to  fit  boys  for  ^  ye 
universitie  "  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  they  wish  to  be 
fitted  or  not,  but  to  teach  the  outlines  of  nearly  all  the  branches  for 
each  one  of  which  a  professorship  is  deemed  a  necessity  in  a  decent 
college.  But  this  is  an  impossibility,  even  in  the  best  high  schools 
of  our  laigest  cities  and  towns,  without  ignoring  the  grand  idea  of 
what  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  the  policy  of  the  local  high  schools 
every  where,  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  common  schools, 
and  arc  high  in  relation  to  them  and  not  in  relation  to  the  Unive^ 
sities ;  and  that  they  should  not  therefore  be  considered,  except  in 
rare  instances,  as  taking  the  place  which  middle  schools  must  occupy 
as  intermediate  between  the  highest  local  schools  and  the  colleges, 
which  is  the  proper  sphere  and  function  of  the  academical  system. 

The  progress  of  popular  education,  so-called,  does  not  consist  (as 
it  is  so  often  falsely  assumed  to  consist)  in  introducing  high  studies, 
and  a  great  many  of  them,  into  a  school  having  only  one  or  two 
teachers,  and  thus  make  it  high.  For  no  progress  is  so  sure  as  this 
to  make  a  school  the  lowest  of  the  low,  in  all  the  essential  uses  and 
qualities  of  education.  The  old  staples  of  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  and  grammar,  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  popular  schools ;  for  their  uses  are  grounded  in  the  absolutely 
necessary  wants  of  the  youthful  mind.  Any  system,  then,  which 
substitutes  other  studies  for  these,  is  one  whose  whole  tendency  is  to 
deteriorate  not  to  elevate  the  quality  of  education.  We  are  not 
sure  but  that  Latin  may  take  the  place  of  English  grammar  to  some 
extent  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  must  be  solely  as  a  disciplinary 
study  to  teach  general  grammar,  and  not  with  a  view  to  a  full  classi- 
cal course  in  the  local  schools  of  any  grade  of  excellence.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  sure  but  that  English  grammar  had  better  be  discarded 
entirely,  if  in  the  course  of  common  school  instruction  it  must  be 
limited  to  only  one  or  two  terms,  and  then  set  aside  as  finished. 
And  yet  the  text-books  in  that  branch  are  as 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Talombrosa ; 

though  they  were  all  unwritten  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  countless  progeny  began  to  be. 

How  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  Queen  Anne's  time, 
when  Addison  and  his  peers  wrote  the  Spectator,  could  have  existed, 
when  such  a  branch  as  English  grammar  was  unknown   i*i  any 
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English  or  grammar  school,  is  a  mystery  for  some  modem  common 
school  superiDtendent  to  solve.  In  this  country  arithmetic  was 
tanght  in  all  the  common  schools  without  a  text-book  till  after 
the  Revolution,  and  geography  was  a  study  high  enough  to  be  a 
branch  of  college  education;  and  yet  these  were  the  schools  in 
which  Washington  and  Franklin  received  all  their  elementary 
training.  They  were  tanght  in  school-houses  not  decent  enough  for 
an  Irish  shanty  now,  and  yet  Franklin,  thus  "  fitted  "  for  his  calling, 
became  such  a  master  in  philosophy  and  civil  affairs  as  that  he  held 
the  lightnings  in  his  grasp  and  hurled  tyrants  from  their  thrones. 
How  could  he  do  all  this,  when  in  no  grammar  school  on  earth  had 
the  merest  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  even  been  heard  off 
And  yet  he  did  not  underrate  the  grammar  schools  of  his  native 
city,  or  decry,  as  modern  sciolists  do,  the  value  of  classical  learning, 
or  establish  Franklin  medals  for  some  school  of  practical  and  natu- 
ralistic studies,  to  the  detriment  and  discouragement  of  so-called 
dead  languages  and  dry  and  "  uninteresting  "  branches  of  study. 

But  the  grand  argument  against  the  academical  system  of  middle 
schools  and  against  colleges  as  well  is,  that  pupils  must  not  be 
domiciliated  away  from  the  supervision  of  parents  and  placed  under 
the  entire  supervision  of  tutorial  governors  and  teachers.  It  is  as- 
nimed  that  there  is  "  no  place  like  home*'  for  the  higher  gradations 
of  mental  culture  as  well  as  the  lower.  If  all  homes  were  places  for 
intellectual  development  as  good  as  we  might  conceive  them  to  be, 
where  the  parents  were  themselves  qualified  in  the  best  manner  for 
the  work  of  instrnction  and  moral  discipline,  then  it  were  well  that 
home  influences  should  predominate  in  every  stage  of  intellectual 
growth.  But  the  homes  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  are  not 
found  to  be  thus  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  education.  Tliey  lack 
both  the  power  to  advise  and  direct  in  respect  to  the  best  methods, 
especially  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  learning.  Even  if  well- 
educated  parents  understand  the  value  of  learning,  they  may  yet 
be  ignorant  of  its  procesAes  and  best  methods  even  while  they  enjoy 
its  uses.  Hence  it  is  that  liberally  educated  men,  more  thun  others, 
seek  the  best  seats  of  learning  for  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  understand,  a«  otben  do  not,  how  that  the  local  influ- 
ences of  home  often  tend  to  neatralize  the  best  benefits  which  the 
ibrmative  or  tranAforraatire  pr^wer  of  a  college  or  Academy  exeita 
on  a  young  and  wayward  min«L  Nor  does  the  argument  bold  aaj 
better,  though  often  nr^'^it  thai  tiM;  pnblic  school  ftystem  is  mbj 
more  in  sympathy  with  tb«  ^tantm  of  oor  democnitte  insUtolkMit 
than  the  academical  »j^t^o  U$  iu  un4dUf  or  higher  grades^ 
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We  do  not  deny  that  the  pablic  school  tends  strongly  to  modify 
and  remove  those  social  distinctions  which  it  is  the  direct  aim  of 
home  training,  in  many  instances,  to  create  and  intensify.  The  boy 
of  Beacon  street  may  recite  his  lesson  in  the  Boston  Latin  School 
on  the  same  seat  with  the  boy  of  Ann  street ;  bnt  the  good  influ- 
ences of  the  morning  session  of  each  day,  in  obliterating  Petitions 
distinctions  and  creating  good  fellowship,  tnay  not  last  longer  than 
the  dinner-hour,  when  all  the  power  of  home  associations  resomes 
its  undiminished  sway.  It  is  not  so  in  those  schools  where  the  pa- 
pils  come  together  from  localities  remote  from  each  other,  and  from 
under  the  influence  of  social  customs  and  notions  most  nnlike. 
Here  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  rich  and  the  poor 
domiciliate  together  on  grounds  of  perfect  reciprocity,  and  forming 
the  strongest  fellowships  in  spite  of  antecedents  of  birth  and  position 
most  diverse.  If  there  can  be  found  on  earth  a  realization  of  that 
dream  of  politicians,  a  republic  where  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges,  and  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  sympathy  and  so- 
cial fellowship  independent  absolutely  of  the  distinctions  of  the  oat- 
side  world,  that  realization  is  a  community  of  students  in  an  Amer- 
ican Academy  or  college. 
I  In  the  home  or  local  system  of  schools  the  aim  is  really  prirate 
I  education ;  and  for  ends  more  or  less  personal,  though  it  be  obtained 
at  the  public  expense.  In  the  academical  or  collegiate  system  of 
schools,  the  aim  is  a  true  public  education,  though  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  legally  private,  that  is,  such  as  furnished  by  indi- 
viduals or  corporations. 

The  local  system  respects  the  parental  will  and  dignity  on  tho 
ground,  that  as  parents,  in  their  individual  or  social  capacity,  pay  for 
the  tuition  of  their  children  and  appoint  the  teacher,  they  have  a  right 
to  control  all  the  methods  and  processes  and  influences  of  instruc- 
tion ;  that  is,  they  may  say  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  taught. 
Such  a  policy  as  this,  for  the  period  of  childhood  during  the  time 
of  rudimental  training,  is  obviously  the  very  best  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  pupils ;  since,  during  the  earliest  stages  of  education,  the 
parents,  who  are  the  natural  protectors  of  their  children,  are  gener- 
ally competent  to  act  for  them  in  respect  to  their  intellectual  as 
well  as  their  physical  wants.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
can  never  go  much  beyond  the  nidiments  of  all  useful  learning,  the 
public  school  system  is  most  obviously  founded  in  the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  things.  But  the  period  of  childhood  and  the  training  proper 
for  that  period  has  its  natural  range  and  limits,  and  these  limits  and 
the  course  proper  for  those  limits  can  not  be  essentially  changed  so 
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as  to  substitate  therefor  the  studies  and  the  discipline  of  matnrer 
years.  This  principle  will  not  fail  to  be  regarded  if  the  idea  of 
adolescence  and  fnll  majority  is  admitted,  which  idea  some  educators 
seem  to  disregard,  as  do  the  Chinese 'and  some  parents  nominally 
Christian  also,  since  in  their  system  of  training  the  child  is  never  of 
age  till  the  parent  dies,  and  not  even  then. 

The  rec(^ition  of  the  period  of  adolescence,  in  a  system  of  eda* 
cation,  demands  a  grade  of  schools  in  which  the  interest  of  the  pn- 
pil  in  his  own  welfare  is  a  consideration  paramount  to  the  parental 
will  or  dignity ;  and  hence,  although  the  parent  may  rightly  control 
the  course  of  the  pupil  so  far  as  to  direct  the  place  of  his  education, 
yet,  while  in  that  place,  the  teacher  stands  in  all  respects  in  loco 
pareniiSy  and  the  parent  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  appropriate  work 
of  instruction  and  discipline  never  stands  in  loco  docentis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  the  period  of  adolescence  draws 
to  its  close,  the  aim  of  school  training  must  more  and  more  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  as  the  party  mainly  con- 
cerned ;  and  less  and  less  to  that  of  the  parent,  except  indeed  so  fiir 
as  that,  by  sympathy  and  affection,  he  may  regard  the  welfare  of  his 
child,  at  all  times,  as  his  own.  But  in  the  later  stages  of  education, 
at  the  higher  seminaries,  the  authority  of  home  can  not  predominate 
in  opposition  to  the  teacher's  labor  and  influence.  The  students 
must  be  held  in  subjection  by  a  power  stronger  than  that  of  any 
home  influence  can  ordinarily  be.  Such  a  power  a  vigorous  seat  of 
learning  affords,  and  it  meets  the  wants  of  subjective  training  at  the 
period  when  its  force  is  most  efficient  and  most  needed 

To  curb  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

Such  a  power  was  exerted  by  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  by  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  the  master  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  recently  deceased.  Such 
a  power  have  many  teachers,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead, 
exercised  in  the  academic  schools  of  our  own  land — a  power  which 
must  forever  make  our  Academies  and  colleges  indispensable,  since 
they  supply  those  forces  of  strength  which  no  family,  or  hamlet,  or 
town,  or  city  can  furnish  without  their  aid. 

Every  college  graduate  can  understand,  as  others  can  not,  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  mental  development  and  of  those  executive 
qualities  of  the  manly  character,  which  come  as  the  incidental  re* 
suits  of  a  public  education,  and  which  the  training  of  home  or  of 
any  local  school,  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
rarely  confers. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  public  education  for  places  of  public 
service  and  for  all  kinds  of  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  duties,  which 
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require  men  of  'Marge  discourse"  or  liberal  and  comprelienuTe 
culture.  Hence  the  necessity  of  coUeges  and  universities,  and  hence, 
too,  the  need  of  having  institutions  which  shall,  in  all  their  forces 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  our 
advancing  American  civilization,  ultimately  to  be,  in  its  maturity, 
the  noblest  in  the  world's  history.  We  shall  need  onivernties  as 
much  better  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  the  destiny  of  Ameri- 
can society  is  to  be  better  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  England 
or  any  of  the  continental  kingdoms  and  empires. 

But  as  preliminary  to  their  ultimate  enlargement,  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  efficiency  even  in  their  present  form,  we  need  a  system 
of  middle  schools  having  the  same  great  ends  of  social  advancement 
in  view,  and  tending  to  the  same  results,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
our  highest  seminaries  to  accomplish. 

The  Universities  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
for  ages  received  all  their  annual  accessions  ft'om  the  middle  schools, 
in  which  the  foundations  of  all  sound  education  and  training  have 
been  laid,  the  quality  and  degrees  of  which  have  been  determined 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  who  have  fully  understood  its  uses  as  well  as 
its  processes  and  instruments.  And  the  education  obtained  in  the 
"  great  public  schools  "  of  England  has  exceeded,  in  the  extent  and 
value  of  classical  training,  that  which  the  best  American  collies 
have  not  furnished  until  within  a  recent  period. 

But  the  day  has  come  when  the  colleges  of  this  country  most 
embrace  within  their  curriculum  other  studies  than  the  elemental 
studies  of  a  classical  or  scientific  course.  Four  years  are  too  few  to 
include  the  multitude  of  studies  which  a  general  course  of  liberal 
culture  must  embrace  as  the  limit  of  graduation.  And  a  great  share 
of  the  classical  and  mathematical  studies  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  course,  as  now  arranged,  could  be  better  attended  to  in 
middle  schools,  under  good  teachers  and  with  proper  endowments 
and  accommodations.  The  temptations  to  dissipation  would  be  far 
less  and  the  standard  of  attainments  far  greater  in  studies,  which, 
though  pursued  in  the  college,  are  really  and  altogether  elemental, 
when  the  rank  of  scholarship  in  the  English  and  European  universi- 
ties is  considered. 

So  the  middle  schools  are  more  desirable  places  than  the  college 
to  lay  the  foundations  of,  not  scholarship  only,  but  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  manly  character.  Dr.  Arnold's  influence  was  such  as  to 
shield  his  pupils  with  a  moral  panoply  of  protection  against  the  folly 
and  dissoluteness  of  university  life,  the  occasion  of  utter  ruin  to  s«i 
many  young  men  in  all  the  high  seats  of  learning. 
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There  is  need,  then,  not  only  of  the  continned  existence  of  the 
l)est  Academies  of  New  England  but  of  their  great  enlargement  and 
improvement  Thev  are  needed  to  supply  that  lack  of  the  best 
culture  which  the  local  schools  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  country 
can  never  supply.  They  are  needed  as  places  of  resort  for  training 
the  best  minds  of  both  of  the  city  and  country  under  certain  influ- 
ences, which  few  purely  local  schools  can  have  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  They  are  needed  to  prepare  for  the  colleges  the  best 
material  to  make  good  scholarship,  much  of  which  is  found  among 
the  hill  towns  of  New  England,  though  they  may  be  as  rough  as 
Mount  Helicon,  on  whose  slopes  the  muses  did  not  deign  the  less 
to  dwell,  because  they  were  wild  and  barren. 

We  need  them  that  the  proper  work  of  all  the  local  schools,  both 
of  the  city  and  the  country,  may  not  be  interfered  with,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  make  them  answer  for  uses  and  purposes  not  belonging 
to  their  proper  design,  in  educating  the  whole  mass  of  the  popular 
mind  to  the  highest  possible  average  of  attainment  at  the  public 
expense.  The  duty  of  sustaining  the  local  schools,  in  all  their  grades, 
will  be  met  by  the  American  people,  and  the  local  schools  will 
have  attained  their  limit  of  perfection,  not  when  they  shall  attempt 
to  fit  one  out  of  a  thousand  boys  as  he  ought  to  be  to  enter  col- 
lege, but  to  educate  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine,  who 
can  not  and  ought  not  to  go  to  college,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
for  not  the  learned  professions  but  for  the  not  less  honorable  callings 
which  society  demands  shall  be  filled  by  well-educated  and  good 
citizens.  It  is  perhaps  enough  that  the  State  confine  itself  to  this 
great  work,  the  education  of  the  people,  by  improving  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  the  local  schools  of  every  grade. 

With  respect  to  colleges  and  middle  schools,  it  is  perhaps  all  that 
we  can  expect,  if  we  demand  the  kindly  regard  of  the  State  and  such 
scanty  appropriations  as  can  be  afibrded.  For  the  history  of  the 
higher  education  of  society  shows  that,  in  all  ages  of  modern  civ- 
ilization at  least,  universities  and  classical  schools  have  had  to 
depend  on  the  enlightened  liberality  of  a  few  noble  and  generous 
benefactors.  All  the  colleges  and  universities  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  all  the  colleges  of  this  country,  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest,  all  the  important  Academies  and  professional  schools,  are 
monuments  of  private  liberality,  supported  chiefly  by  the  endow- 
ments of  those  who,  blessed  by  Providence  with  wealth,  have  left  it 
as  a  legacy  of  perennial  good  for  the  successive  generations  of  men, 
who,  as  they  receive  the  benefit  of  their  benefactions,  revere  and 
bless  their  memory  with  "  perpetual  benedictions." 
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require  men  of  "large  discourse"  or  liberal  and  cotuj 
culture.  Hence  the  necessity  of  coU^es  and  univereitiea,  M 
too,  the  need  of  having  institutiona  which  ghal 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  keep  pace  with  the  •> 
advancing  American  civilization,  ultiniBtelj  to  be,  in  itsi 
the  noblest  in  the  world's  history.  We  shall  need  1 
much  better  than  Oxford  and  Cambndge,  o  the  destiny  I 
can  society  is  to  be  better  and  more  powerful  than  that  a 
or  any  of  the  conUnental  kingdoms  and  empires. 

But  as  preliminary  to  their  ultimate  enlargement,  and  i 
tion  of  their  efSciency  even  in  their  present  form,  we  ne 
of  middle  schools  having  the  same  great  ends  of  social  ■ 
in  view,  aod  tending  to  the  same  results,  wbich  it  ia 
oar  highest  seminaries  to  accomplish. 

The  Universities  of  England  and  the  continent  of  I 
for  ages  received  all  their  annual  accessions  Jroni  the  mid 
in  which  the  foundations  of  all  sound  edncatio 
been  laid,  the  quality  and  degrees  of  which  have  beenl 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  who  have  fully  understood  ita  n 
its  processes  and  instruments.  And  the  education  o 
"great  public  schools"  of  England  has  exceeded,  in 
value  of  classical  training,  that  which  the  best  Ameri 
have  not  furnished  until  within  a  recent  period. 

But  the  day  has  come  when  the  coileges  of  this  t 
embrace  within  their  curriculum  other  studies  than  t 
studies  of  a  classical  or  scientific  course.  Four  yeai 
include  the  multitude  of  studies  which  a  general  e 
culture  must  embrace  as  the  limit  of  graduation.  And  I 
of  the  classical  and  mathematical  studies  of  the  first  tw  j 
college  course,  as  now  arranged,  could  be  better  B 
middle  schools,  under  good  teachers  and  nitb  propcn 
and  accommodations.  The  temptations  to  disaipatioi 
less  and  the  standard  of  attainments  far  gienter  t: 
though  pursued  in  the  collq^,  are  really  and  altogt 
when  the  rank  of  scholarship  in  the  English  and  Eur 
ties  is  considered. 

So  the  middle  schools  are  more  desirable  places  tlJ 
to  lay  the  foundations  of,  not  scholarship  only,  buti 
qualities  of  manly  character.  Dr.  Arnold's  in flnencw 
shield  his  pupils  with  a  moral  panoply  of  protection  m 
and  dbsolntenesB  of  aniveruty  life,  the  occanon  of 
many  yonng  men  in  all  the  high  seats  of  learning. 
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HA&eACHVSBTTB  POUOT  OF  ISOOBTOUTED   ACADKimS. 

Tbm  earliest  scbooli  in  Massachusetts,  teclmically  known  as  Pm^ 
Gr&ramar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction ;  but  the  needs  of  Ewnilies  not  residing  within  towns 
on  whicli  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  tho 
esUbUshment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
pablic  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  docmnent : — 

At  the  General  Oourt  of  tho  Coramonweolth  of  MasincliusenB,  held  on  the 
26tb  day  of  Jsnuar?,  1797, 
Ordebsd,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  be  hereby  is,  directed  to  caose  the 
report  of  ■  commiCIee  of  both  houses  on  the  sabject  of  ){rsiuta  of  land  to  sundry 
•cadomtes  itilhin  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  whiiA 
dull  pus  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

Ani  bt  a  furlher  ordered,  Tliat  the  gnota  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
Iw  made  lo  ths  trusteea  of  any  association  within  tho  respeclire  oonnlies  mea- 
said  report,  where  there  is  do  academy  at  present  iDalitut<;d,  who  shall 

0  application  lo  tho  general  court  (br  that  purpose :  prnvidtd,  they  pro- 
inriilMice  that  ilie  suto  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  sudi 

idutloQ    und  pmvidfd,  that  the  place  coDtemphited  lor  the  situation  of  the 
"* bo  approved  of  by  the  legisLature. 

Biport  on  the.  mbjecl  ofAcademia  at  Largt,     lib.  27,  1191. 

The  commillee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  aoade- 

at  larKB,  and  also  HUiidry  petitiotii  for  grants  of  public  lands  Co  particular 

'  ts,  hHvIng  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  prlnciplen.  and 

the  eeverol  petitloDH  referred  lo  them,  submit  the  following  repnrt : 

On  a  (cenecal  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opiniou  that  the  sy^ 

m  hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  Stele  lands  ou^cht  is  bocon- 

MBued — but  with  several  material  altorstlons;  flret,  that  no  acedetny,  (nt  least 

■Irendy  erected,)  ought  to  be  encoomged  by  gDveniment,  unless  it  have  a 

■eigtaborhood  lo  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  tlinusund  inhabitanta,  not 

■ecooiniodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  acedemius,  by  any  college  or  school 

■Bswerinff  the  purpofw  of  an  academy;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 

'~~  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  Stale 

la  to  these  ini^tllutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations;  and  thirdly,  that  no 

n  tafids  ought  to  be  gnnled  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  pcmiant'nt  funds; 

IWaralby  lowus  and  individual  dnnoia:  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 

linuit  o(  Stale  lands,  evidence  ought  lo  bo  produced  that  sudi  funds  are  legally 

■oorad,  Hi  loatt  adHjunte  to  erect  and  repair  the  necetsary  buildings,  lo  eupporC 

Iba  ooipamtioti,  to  piDcure  and  preserve  audi  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 

leaaary.  and  to  pay  s  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

—^  la  altending  lo  the  particular  caaea,  the  committee  Qnd  that  fifteen  aendemiea 

h*v«  itivitij  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth ;  also  Derby  School, 

jAidt  aerres  all  the  gentTsl  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 

probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.    And  the 

n  of  opinion  tlrnt  the  three  otdlegoa  eelnblished  and  endowed  by 

and  private  donors,  will  aorva  many  oT  the  purposes  of  Bcadcmiea  ia 

MivB  neiKhbiirhood.  k>  Uiat  if  Ibnr  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 

those  parte  of  the  Commoawealtta  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 

.iM  one  aendnmy  to  every  SS,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefor^   i 

lilnig:gte  witli  many  diGBculties  until  the  wealth  sod  population  of  tb*  I 

1  be  very  considerably  inercaaed ;  Ibr  however  nselbl  eoUeges  aofli  I 
•»ay  he  Ibr  niany  purpose*,  yet  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  bo^f  I 

'ill  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  diatri  '  —'-—•- 
be  boH-dcd  or  snppMted  by  their  parents. 
liud  Ltaat  of  the  llftaw  MadenUes  already  incorporated,  « 
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of  tbem  have  baa  grants  of  State  lands,  that  at  Fryeburgh  of  1 6,000  acrea  aid 
the  other  six,  at  Machias,  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
oester,  one  township  each.  To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  tx>  each  acadesoy 
to  those  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  those  which  fix>m  local  cireaoMUDecf 
may  be  justly  cLiimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  oi*  thirteen  town- 
ships more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  pnfm 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  dismei 
of  Maine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  foadi 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  bo  laid  out  or  assigiied 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  eo.<<tem  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporhted  and  not  CDdowod  by  the  Coo- 
monweulth,  part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  iiidividuala;  ud 
as  to  part,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowmentB. 

It  appears  that  Dummor's  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  secured  to  it » 
permanent  fund  for  its  support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000; 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andovcr,  has  a  fund  something  larger,  sennd 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  Bto- 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Wcstford  arc  about  seven  miki 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  doI 
so  adequate  as  could  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  eacli  of  them  hu 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  aliOQt$S,50flL 
and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  ^butbodi  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  kgiabtoRr 
and  must  bo  considered  as  fully  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlci<e.i. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a.townli^ 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  Qleaoid^ 
mies  at  Portland,  Westfleld  and  New  Salem,  and  in  tho  county  of  IPljmoari^ 
the  committee  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  afoRnidtbe 
granted  to  each  of  them :  provided,  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  v  ttra.  pw>* 
duco  evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  bjvm. 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3^000,  and  that  the  Act  establiibiif  ib 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  t^a^Si^ 
ing  an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  tho  peltt* 
from  tliat  coun^ ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  eackoft^ 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Fbneod^ 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy ;  providt-d  they  shall,  within  three  yearjj^  8e«^ 
ally  furnish  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  d'SMin » 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  CliarlesV* 
Upham,  Chairman^)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  "  coiBpofirf 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Ifctdlf 
was  one," — "and  as  published  by  the  General  Court,  containing m*^ 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State'*-' 
remark : 

The  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determiwi^  ^ 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  reganied  tf  io 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools;  as  a  pirtofw 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education ;  as  opening  tho  w«fr  ^ 
all  the  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  s(4oolsc8n 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  CommooirMWi, 
were  to  share,  with  hidividuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitflnof 
them.  They  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be;  so  as  to  tnKoa^ 
date  the  difterent  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  meaaireof 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  tho  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  afl  wp^ 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  preliminary  paper  on  the  System  of  Incorpo- 
rated Academies  and  Classical  Schools  of  New  England,  and  particularly  of 
Massaclmsctts;  and  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  System  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation in  Prussia,  drawn  up  by  a  Director  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Gymnasiums  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  thorough  scholarship  obtained  in  this 
class  of  institutions  in  Prussia,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  basis  of  the  real  scien- 
tific culture  given  in  the  Universities  of  Oermany. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

n.     SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 


A.    HISTOBICAL  DEYELOPHENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADinNISTRATTON. 

o.  Supreme  Adminiatraiian, 
The  various  independent  constituent  parts  of  Prussia  from  which  the 
kingdom  has  its  origin,  prevented  an  eariy  central  administration  of  public 
instruction,  which  was  not  established  till  the  present  century.  The 
schools  generally,  according  to  their  origin,  were  at  first  closely  connected 
with  the  Church  and  its  regulations,  or  dependent  on  the  local  author- 
ities. The  Elector  Joachim  II.  organized  in  1552  a  consistory  for  evan- 
gelical church  and  school  affairs  in  Brandenburg ;  John  George  decreed 
in  1573  a  visiting  and  consistorial  regulation,  which  determined  the  su- 
pervision of  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  internal  arrangements,  the 
instruction  and  the  relations  of  the  teachers.  Clergymen  were  made 
inspectors,  and  at  the  head  was  the  consistory,  composed  of  four  or  five 
members,  whose  assessor  was  usually  the  general  superintendent  This 
council  undertook  the  traveling  inspection  in  the  provinces,  which  was 
fixed  at  every  ten  years  for  each  province ;  during  which  period  the 
clergymen  were  exempt  from  school  and  church  visiting  duties.  The 
regulation  specified  as  visitors :  **  Our  general  Superintendents  and  one 
of  our  Consistory  members,  or  from  some  other  council,  together  with 
the  Xotarius  "  (clerk.)  The  visitors  appointed  as  inspectors  for  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages,  the  pastors  of  the  principal  cities  of  each 
place.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  city- 
schools,  which  developed  afterwards  into  high-schools,  very  special  regu- 
lations were  made.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  a  privy  counselor- 
ship,  under  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederic,  as  the  highest  established 
administrative  council,  there  originated  with  it,  for  the  consistory,  an 
additional  clerical  department  The  Thirty  Years^  War,  from  whose 
devastating  consequences  the  Brandenburgian  countries  suffered  particu- 
larly, prevented  for  a  long  time  any  further  progress  in  School  adminis- 
tration. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  decree  of  Elector  Frederick 
William  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1G62,  which 
contains  also  the  beginning  of  a  School  regulation,  namely,  **  that 
churches  and  communities  should  unite  their  efforts  in  organizing  here 
and  there,  in  villages,  towns  and  cities,  well-administered  schools.*'  The 
Lutheran  Church  regulations  for  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  earldom 
of  Mark,  in  1687,  recommend  the  same,  although  with  more  detailed 
spiciflcations. 
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The  union  of  the  Duchj  of  Prussia  with  the  Brandenburgian  prov- 
inces, the  erection  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom  under  Frederic  IIL,  ren- 
dered centralization  in  the  administration  possible,  and  thus  in  fiu;t  devel- 
oped the  general  legislation  of  the  Prussian  State  since  the  eighteenth 
century.     Entering  deeper  into  the  question,  and  aiming  at  a  still  greater 
centralization  of  instruction,  was  the  royal  decree  of  Frederick  William 
L,  October  24,  1718,  concerning  the  Prussian  evangelical,  inspective, 
presby  terial,  parochial  regulations  for  gymnasiums  and  schools.    It  gives 
the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  to  the  Church :  **  the  g3rmnasiums  and 
Latin  schools  of  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Ualle,  to  continue  in 
their  present  organization  and  typis  lectionuniy  and  those  of  the  other 
cities  and  provinces  to  be  modeled  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  former, 
so  that  some  uniformity  might  be  obtained."    The  decidedly  Protestant 
character  of  this  regulation  shows  itself  in  the  importance  it  gives  to  the 
Heidelberg  catechism :    "  No  other  catechism   for  the   young   to    be 
allowed  in  schools  or  churches."    The  exclusive  use  of  this  catechism 
was  again  prescribed  in  171 6.     Important  for  higher  instruction  was  the 
revised  regulation  of  September  80,  1718,  both  for  students  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  also  for  the  Canditorum  ministerei^  in  which  the  moral 
and  scientific  requirements  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  university 
studies,  namely,  the  theologians,  are  strongly  set  forth  and  enforced. 

In  December  22d,  1722,  Frederic  William  I.  issued  instructions  for  the 
general  treasury,  war  and  domain  departments,  which  contained  also  an 
article  relative  to  church  and  school  affairs :  *'  In  all  places,"  says  the 
article,  "where  the  jus  patronatm  belongs  to  us,  the  churches  and 
schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  administration  shall  direct 
the  authorities  of  the  provinces  to  see  to  this  matter."  The  mere 
aesthetic  development  of  the  mind  found  no  sympathy  with  this  king : 
he  cared  chiefly  for  the  wants  of  the  common  people.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  department  was  given  to  Printzcn,  president  of  the  German 
and  French  members  of  the  consistory,  director  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  protector  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  principal  trustee  of  all  the 
royal  universities,  etc.,  who  held  it  fi*om  1722  to  1725.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Baron  of  In-and-Knyphausen,  to  whom,  in  consequence 
of  an  accumulation  of  work  in  the  consistorial  affairs,  (1780)  was  asso- 
ciated as  vice-president.  Von  Reichenbach.  In  the  four  provincial 
departments,  the  church  and  school  affairs  were  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory  and  the  legislature. 

It  is  natural  that  under  a  monarch  like  Frederick  II.,  the  school  admin- 
istration should  be  more  intelligently  conceived  than  under  his  prede- 
cessor, so  far  his  inferior  in  real  culture.  As  soon  as  the  storms  of  war 
were  over,  he  issued  a  decree,  (1750,)  for  the  Lutheran  high  consistory 
of  Berlin,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  supervision  of  the  consistories  of 
the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Schleswig.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department!',  the  privy  State  and 
law  minister.  Baron  of  Danckelmann  *   in  1764,  the  church  and  school 
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affairs  of  the  Protestants  were  intrusted  to  a  special  chief.  But  it  was 
only  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  the  great  king  could 
give  his  special  attention  and  care  to  what  he  considered  the  hobby  of 
his  old  age,  schools  and  public  instruction.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his 
views  of  education  and  mental  culture,  he  chose  Baron  von  Zedlitz-Leipe, 
who,  as  minister  of  the  State  and  Law  department,  was  made  ez-officio 
chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  for  the  Protestant  church  and 
school  affairs,  (January  18,  1771.)  The  king's  letter  of  1769  ^urVidu- 
cation^  ((Euvres  ix.,  p.  113,)  contains  the  principles  by  which  public 
instruction  was  to  be  guided,  and  has  been  guided  since.  He  regretted 
that  in  the  gymnasiums  the  pupils  were  not  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves  and  did  not  begin  early  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  In 
the  public  oflBces,  birth  had  no  advantage  over  merit.  "  I  am  persuaded," 
he  says,  "  that  man  can  be  made  what  you  wish  him  to  be.  All  that 
enlightens  the  mind,  all  that  widens  the  circle  of  knowledge,  elevates  the 
soul,  and  never  lowers  it."  The  exercise  of  one's  judgment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding,  thinking  for  one's  self,  were  considered  the 
soul  of  instruction,  and  Zedlitz  was  the  man  to  make  these  principles  the 
fundamental  springs  of  his  activity,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  memorizing 
of  matters  never  understood,  to  the  reciting  of  mere  words,  and  to  the 
mental  inactivity  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  He  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  purposes,  to  find  the  right  sq^-t  of  men  in  Meierotto,  Niemeyer, 
Gedike  ;  he  called  the  philologist  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  to  Halle,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Prussian  high-school  system  is  still  linked  with  the  activity 
of  these  men.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Zedlitz  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Educational  administration,  that  that  great  movement  of  the  Pedagogy 
took  place,  a  revolution  which  originated  with  Basedow,  who  harmonized 
thoroughly  with  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  Zedlitz's  views.  It  was 
also  to  carry  these  out  that  Trapp  was  called  from  his  Philanthropinum 
in  Dessau,  to  take  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  Halle.  But 
Zedlitz  recognized  soon  the  emptiness  of  this  scheme  of  mere  pedagogics, 
and  in  announcing  to  the  king  (1782)  the  return  of  Trapp  to  Holstein, 
declared  the  vacant  chair  to  be  "no  very  great  loss." 

Considering  the  self-dependent  development  of  the  school-system,  Zed- 
litz conceived  the  plan  of  organizing  a  supreme  school-board,  independent 
of  the  superior  councils,  which,  beside  the  consistory,  should  have  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  school  administration  in'  all  the  royal  domains. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Frederick  William  II.  in  1787.  The  board 
was  to  depend  immediately  on  the  king,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  affairs 
which  had  till  then  been  conducted  by  the  chief  trustees  of  the  universi- 
ties. It  became  the  duty  of  all  State  collegiums,  magistrates  and  public 
officers,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  chief  school-board  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  the  head  of  this  new  board  stood  Von  Zedlitz,  and  Woll- 
ner,  presidents  of  the  privy  council  of  the  department  of  finances ;  and  as 
members,  the  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Halle,  Von  Hofmann,  the 
oonsistorial  counselor,  Professor  Steinbart,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
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the  gymnasium  directors,  Gedike  and  Meierotto,  of  Berlin,  who  were  also 
commissioned  to  make  the  inspection  visits  through  the  proyincea.  The 
most  important  decree  of  this  council,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  resolti, 
was  the  plan  of  instruction  conceived  by  Gbdike,  under  the  codperation 
of  Meierotto,  given  December  23,  1788,  and  stating  among  other  regula- 
tions that  the  final  university  examination  of  the  school  was  to  take  place 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  scholars. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  however,  a  counter-movement  had  taken 
place  in  school  and  church  affairs,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  minister 
Zedlitz,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  the  privy  counselor,  WoUner,  to 
the  actual  privy  State  and  Law  ministry,  and  as  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
department,  (July  3, 1788,)  which  election  found  forthwith  an  expression 
in  the  religious  edict  of  July  9,  1788.  This  edict  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  so-called  "  rage  of  improvement,  by  which  the  respect  for  the  Bible, 
as  the  revealed  word  of  God,  was  calculated  to  grow  weak,  which  fiilsified, 
distorted,  and  even  rejected  the  divine  records,  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  A  general  rule  of  conduct  was  necessarily  maintained, 
by  which  the  masses  could  be  led  faithfully  and  honestly  by  their  teach- 
ers in  matters  of  faith,  and  this  line  of  conduct  had  thus  far  been  the 
Christian  religion,  as  set  forth  by  its  three  principal  confessions."  The 
edict  of  December  19,  1788,  brought  back  into  full  force  the  censure  on 
philosophical  and  theological  writings,  which  in  the  last  years  of  Fredenc 
had  Iain  dead,  and  men  of  a  rationalistic  cast  of  mind  like  Gedike  lost 
their  influence. 

Niemeyer  was  threatened  with  suspension,  and  a  circular  addressed  to 
all  the  inspectors  of  Kurmark  stated,  that  to  help  towards  the  increase 
of  neology,  all  newly-appointed  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  and  city- 
schools  should  be  made  to  sign  a  reciprocal  agreement  printed  for  that 
purpose,  (1794.)  On  the  6th  of  February  of  the  same  year  was  published 
the  general  common  law  for  the  Prussian  States,  which,  in  part  ii.,  tit  12, 
declares  schools  and  universities  to  be  State  institutions,  and  sets  up  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  embracing  the  whole  plan  of  instruction,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  still  in  force. 

Frederic  William  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  November  16, 
1797,  sent  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  cabinet  order  to  the  various 
departments,  houses,  and  public  authorities,  cautioning  them  agunst  the 
many  unworthy  subjects  that  had  found  means  to  get  into  office. 
Prompted  by  this  message,  Wollncr  dispatched,  December  5,  1797,  a 
special  order  to  the  consistories,  to  remind  all  lower  councils  of  their 
duties,  and  urge  upon  them  a  renewed  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  pastors 
and  teachers  under  their  special  supervision,  that  these  may  not  only 
teach  religion  in  its  purity  and  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  reli- 
gious edict,  but  that  they  may  also  prove  efficient  and  industrious  in  the 
discharge  of  their  school  and  pastoral  offices.  Meanwhile,  the  counselor 
of  the  legation.  Menken,  who  opposed  the  policy  of  Wollncr,  had  been 
appointed  privy  cabinet  counselor  to  the  king.     The  influence  of  this 
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gentleman  upon  the  king  determined  Wallner  to  issue,  January  18, 1798, 
a  circular  in  which  he  proposed  to  devise  better  means  to  advance  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  and  morality.  But  in  spite  of  the  readiness  he 
showed  to  destroy  his  own  work,  he  received  a  message  disapproving 
his  course,  wherein  the  leading  principle  of  government  which  actuated 
Frederic  William  IIL  is  freely  set  forth:  **I  honor  religion  myself^ 
and  follow  gladly  its  blissful  precepts,  and  would  not  rule  over  a  people 
that  disregarded  it  But  I  know  also  that  it  must  come  from  the  heart, 
from  the  feelings,  from  inner  conviction ;  if  degraded  to  a  methodical 
restraint,  if  made  a  senseless  babble,  it  will  never  promote  virtue  and 
honesty.  Reason  and  philosophy  must  be  its  inseparable  companions ; 
only  then  will  it  exist  of  itself^  and  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without  the 
authority  of  those  who  would  impose  their  dogmas  upon  future  times,  and 
prescribe  to  generations  to  come,  how  they  should  think  and  feel  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  on  subjects  that  have  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  welfare."  In  spite  of  this  reprimand,  Wollner  con- 
tinued in  his  own  way  of  administration,  and  received  in  the  early  part 
of  March  his  dismissal,  as  did  the  counselors  of  the  chief  consistory  and 
the  members  of  the  chief  school-college  committee,  who  sympathized 
with  him.  There  remained  in  the  chief  consistory,  Andrew  Jacob 
Hecker,  who,  like  all  those  appointed  after  1800 — ZtiUner,  Nolte,  Nie- 
meyer.  Sack,  Ribbeck,  Han  stein — were  the  right  sort  of  men  to  carry  out 
the  cabinet  order  of  January  11,  1798.  W6llner*s  place  was  filled  by 
Von  Massow,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the  Lutheran  and  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  school  department  in  general  The  church  afifairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  connected  with  the  former,  but  the  school  affairs 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  came  under  a  special  department,  of 
which  Thulemeyer  was  chief.  Both  ministers  were  designated  as  minis* 
ters  of  State  of  the  Judicial  Department  The  chief  of  the  Lutheran 
party  was  also  president  of  the  chief  consistory  and  chief  school-board, 
of  the  directory  of  the  poor  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  of  the  privy  high 
court,  and  of  the  court  of  credit  system  of  the  rural  districts  of  East 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  The  Lutheran  school  affairs  of  Silesia,  con- 
ducted by  the  chief  president  of  the  Breslau  bailiff  administration,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs  in  Silesia,  South 
Prussia,  New  East  Prussia,  and  in  the  Prankish  Principalities,  that  come 
within  the  administration  of  the  province  ministers,  were  outside  his 
jurisdiction.  In  the  latter,  the  Erlangen  University  came  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  minister  Hardenberg.  This  dismemberment  did  not 
allow  of  constructing  and  pursuing  a  consistent  plan  for  a  satisfactory 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  people :  the  Pru&- 
tian  nation  was  composed  of  too  many  elements. 

Soon  followed  a  period  of  the  severest  trial  and  of  the  most  spirited 
advancement  The  words  of  the  king,  (August  10,  1807 :)  "The  State 
must  regain  in  mental  force  what  it  has  lost  in  physical  force,"  became 
henceforth  the  guiding  star  of  the  Prussian  government    By  the  new 
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organization  of  the  State  councils,  in  1 808,  the  chief  school-collie  wis 
dissolved,  and  the  administration  of  public  instruction  was  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under  the  name  of  *^ Third  Section^  f»r  Wet' 
ship  and  Public  Inatmetion"  and  placed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  a  privy  State  counselor  and  section  chief.  The  king  appointed  as 
minister  the  count  of  Dohna,  and  as  chief  of  the  third  section,  Williiim 
yon  Humboldt,  who  united  in  the  rarest  manner  all  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar,  and  who,  free  from  all  selfish  motives,  was  best 
calculated  to  fulfill  the  high  charge  intrusted  to  him,  viz.,  the  regeneration 
of  Prussia.  An  educational  system  was  the  regeneration  the  Prussian 
monarchy  aimed  at,  but  the  limited  financial  means  of  the  State  set  ob- 
stacles to  the  plans  the  great  Humboldt  had  conceived,  and  the  latter, 
discouraged  by  continual  pecuniary  impediments,  resigned,  June  23, 
1810,  the  position  he  had  entered  upon  December  17,  1808. 

Nicolovius  and  Suvem  had  been  elected  with  him  as  technical  counsel- 
ors, to  take  charge  of  the  section  of  instruction.  Nicolovius  had  previ- 
ousl}'  been  secular  consistorial  counselor,  and  member  of  the  East  Prus- 
sian consistories,  then  representative  counselor  in  the  university  affairs 
at  Konigsberg,  and  finally  member  of  the  department  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  those  concerning  the  schools  and  the  poor,  and  had  in  the 
latter  time  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  State.  His  fine  and  gentle  appearance,  the  close  intimacy  in  which 
he  had  stood  for  a  long  time  with  Goethe,  Jacobi,  and  other  superior  and 
congenial  minds,  his  firm  faith  in  the  progressive  and  magnificent  devel- 
opment of  our  time,  rendered  him  a  worthy  co-laborer  of  Humboldt  He 
remained  through  many  changes  in  the  clerical  ministry  until  May  22, 
1839.  Suvern  brought  into  his  new  position,  beside  his  vast  scientific 
acquirements,  a  great  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  two  directorships,  at 
Thorn  and  Elbing,  and  during  his  academical  career  at  Konigsberg.  Be 
drafted  the  most  important  regulations  and  instructions,  which  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  higher  school-system  required ;  for  example,  the  subject 
of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  office,  of  July 
12,  1810,  the  examination  of  abiturientes,  of  June  25,  1812,  and  an  essay 
on  general  instruction,  in  1816,  of  which  all  was  not  published,  but 
whose  leading  principles  dictated  the  regulations  of  the  administration. 
He  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  State's  ministry,  a  general  plan 
for  the  form  of  government  of  the  school  system  in  Prussia,  according  to 
the  cabinet  order  of  November  3,  1817,  in  which  it  was  said,  ^Hhat  the 
success  of  all  that  the  State  aimed  at  by  its  constitution,  legislation  and 
administration,  depended  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,"  but  the  diverging  and  conflicting  opinions,  on  the  time  and  mode 
of  putting  portions  of  the  plan  into  effect,  prevented  its  execution.  Sub- 
sequent to  1818,  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  reports  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  co-directors 
in  the  department  of  instruction ;  he  died  October  2,  1829. 
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Hmnbold'js  place,  at  the  head  of  the  third  section  of  public  worship, 
w»a  filled  by  the  privy  State  counselor  Von  Schuckmann ;  and  Ntcolo* 
TiUB  wna  appointed  director  for  Iho  specialities  of  the  same  ;  even  when 
Scbuctuiiann  was  elected  Uinister  of  the  Interior,  in  1814,  the  admiois- 
tratioD  >f  public  culture  and  instruction  remained  for  some  time  within 
his  juried iciioa.  On  the  3d  of  November,  181 T,  a  cabinet  order  declared 
that  "the  Minister  of  the  Interior  should  resign  (be'office  of  culture  and 
public  inttfuction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  departraent  of  medicine,  con- 
nected with  it,"  inasmuch  as  "the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educational  affairs  demand  a  special  minister,"  and  Baron  TOn 
Altenstein  was  selected  for  that  office. 

The  energetic  and  effectual  activity  which,  since  1814,  the  government 
displayed  in  the  transformation  and  reconstruction  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  gained  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  guide  in  Allen- 
Stein,  and  after  him  in  Dr.  Johannes  Schuize,  (1st  August,  1818,)  a  new 
life-giving  power,  that  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  Seld  of  the 
sdences.  About  the  same  time,  Hegel  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Uniiersity  of  Berlin,  where,  particularly  fovorcd  by  the 
educational  system,  he  exercised  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  mental 
development  of  his  cotemporarios,  opening  on  all  ^des  new  avenues  lo 
science,  and  working  out  through  a  well-sustained  method  the  taming 
curb  that  was  to  lead  thought  to  the  recognition  of  truth. 

A  glowing  testimony  of  the  organiung,  regulating,  and  all-pervading 
spirit  of  the  administration,  is  the  largo  number  of  special  and  general 
amendments  that  appear  in  the  higher  school- system ,  which,  during  the 
Altenfittiin  administration,  (tirom  1817  till  the  death  of  the  minister.  May 
14, 1840,)  amounted,  including  those  of  the  University  concerning  the 
Uet  examination,  Juno  4,  1834:,  to  T3S,  all  of  which,  special  as  well  as 
*g«nentl,  contain  much  that  is  awakening  and  fertilizing  to  the  mind,  and 
in  many  instances,  far  outreach  their  immediate  circle  of  action.  That 
r^iulation  formed  an  important  clause  in  the  reorganization  system  of 
(he  higher  court.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and  of  the 
mature  consideration  of  circumstances.  There  would  necessarily  follow 
(Vom  it  a  better  and  greater  unanimity  in  systems  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
I  clastifleations  of  the  various  gymnasiums.  In  subsequent  times,  and  till 
I  Altenttvin'H  death,  there  were  438  more  amendments  made,  among  which 
th«  ministerial  regulation  of  Oct.  24,  1S3T,  is  accounted  the  most  im- 
portant for  its  laying  down  tlie  fundnmenlnl  conditions  by  which  gymnn- 
slal  instruction  «■»  to  be  governed.  It  Has  the  first  time  tliat  a  general 
Normal  School  system  was  devised  for  all  gymnasiums.  Its  principles 
wore  kdopted  and  followed  until  ISSfi. 

The  political  changes,  whose  cauxes  and  reasons  are  sufflcicnily  known, 
mado  in  IS19  a  painful  break  in  the  promising  condition  of  the  higher 
Kchool  instruction,  ami  called  forth  the  circular  of  the  minister  of  Alten- 
■tein,  which,  addressed  to  the  various  presidents  of  educational  institu- 
tions, rau  M  follows,  in  its  introductory  pages:  "Recent  events,  and 
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mCOKPOKATED  ACADEWEa, 


lussAOHtTscna  fouct  o 
Tm  etfUest  schooU  in  Maaaachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  welt  as  clement- 
iction ;  hat  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  withiu  towDS 
mvliloh  gnch  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
cstabliBhinent  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  foUowiiig  document : — 
At  the  GencnJ  Court  of  the  Connuonwpahh  o(  Mofisacliusctls,  held  on  tbe 
2Bth  daj' of  Jamiaiy,  1191, 
Thftl  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  lo  oause  the 
k  comniittee  of  both  houses  on  tlie  aubjeut  of  grants  of  land  to  suudrj 
withia  tliis  Cotntnoo wealth,  to  be  printed  willi  the  resolves  whudt 
dull  puas  the  geaersl  court  at  Ihs  present  Bcsxion. 

Atilbe  a  furO^er  ordered.  That  thi)  gianlsof  land  irpecifled  ill  said  report  lliall 
be  made  to  the  tru^'tees  or  saj  ssHocialioQ  within  the  respective  counties  raen- 
tiaiHid  in  said  report,  where  there  lb  do  acndenif  at  present  institulEd.  who  shall 
Im  (wU  applicalloa  \a  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  itrovidtd,  thcj>  pro- 
doca  It  ^ilace  that  the  sum  required  In  said  report  is  si^cured  to  the  use  or  such 
iitlin  atid  pr/mdnl,  that  the  place  cobtemplaled  lor  the  situatioD  of  the 
\n  approved  of  \yj  the  legislature. 

Report  on  the  evigKi  of  Academies  at  Large.    Fii.  ST,  1T9T. 

Ilia  eomrnittee  oT  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  soade- 
(dies  at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  tor  grants  of  public  lands  (o  particular 
•BMiemios,  having  nccordlnftly  eonsidered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
£ke«riw  the  WTeral  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  Ihllowing  report : 

On  ■  genersl  view  of  this  subject,  the  oommittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  acadeinii>e  with  State  Isnda  ought  to  becoQ- 
liBned — but  with  several  material  alleratioiis ;  first,  that  no  academy,  (nt  least 
&M  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  govemmenl,  unless  it  hsve  a 
BMgdboriiood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  for^  thousaud  inhabiiantn.  not 
MOMDmodated  <□  any  msuner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  scluxd 
werinK  the  purpose  of  an  academy  ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
Oomtnonweultli  ousht  to  be  eonsidered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  Slate 
MmIi  I«  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
BtBIB  Isida  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  Alluls; 
■acimd' by  towns  and  individonl  donors:  and  itiererore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  siicli  tbnds  are  legally 
•MBTtd,  Ht  least  adeqmile  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  toaupport 
Um  oofporation,  to  procure  and  preaerve  such  appamtus  and  boojcs  aa  aiay  be 
Beoesn^.  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  precepton. 

In  atluDdlng  to  the  particular  cases,  tbe  committee  fliid  tliat  Sileen  aeodemlM 
bav*  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Common  wealth ;  also  Derby  School, 
which  serves  ail  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
IbrtUhaad  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
OeiMiiHM  are  of  opinkm  that  the  tbtee  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
lb*  Stata  and  private  donora,  will  serve  many  of  tlie  purposes  of  academies  in 
"**'  '"  "    -hnod.  so  that  if  four  or  five  Bcfldemios  more  aJiall  bo 
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parallel  and  section  system,  and  introduced,  in  1820,  the  general  class 
system,  appointing  a  regular  jjrofessor  for  every  class.  Further  arc  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  number  of  resolutions,  the  instruction  for  gymna- 
sium directors,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Rhine  countries, 
(1839,)  belong  to  the  years  1828  to  1828;  the  ministerial  resolution  of 
September  24,  1826,  respecting  the  pedagogic  proof-year  of  the  candi- 
dates for  teaching,  the  regulation  of  April  20,  1831,  for  the  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  higher  teaching,  wheaeiu  also  the  general  school 
affairs  are  duly  considered. 

The  harmony  in  which  the  regulations  and  promoting  measures  of  the 
school-administration  stood  with  the  all-pervading  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  had  made  it  their  duty  to  carrj'  them  out,  brought  the  school  afifairs, 
under  the  Altenstein  administration,  to  such  a  flourishing  condition,  that 
their  renown  spread  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  reached  the 
furthermost  shores  of  the  oceans,  and  attracted  from  all  sides  zealous 
disciples  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  ambassadors  from  foreigpi 
governments,  who  came  to  examine  for  themselves  in  Prussia,  what  could 
and  should  be  done  for  schools.  The  best  testimony  of  this  is  Cotmns 
own  words,  in  his  Report  entitled,  ^^Bfat  de  rinstruetion  aeeondaire  danM 
le  royaume  de  Prusse  pendant  1881,"  (Paris,  1884,)  wherein,  for  a  com- 
plete organization  of  public  instruction,  he  states  the  four  following 
points:  1,  that  boys  and  girls  without  exception  should  attend  the  ele- 
mentary schools ;  2,  the  middle  class  of  the  city  population  to  have  its 
schools ;  8,  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  should  attend  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  together ;  4,  a 
good  number  of  these,  according  to  their  industry  and  capacity,  should 
attend  the  higher  classes,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  university ;  adding, 
*•  Cet  ideal  eat  a  peu  pres  realise  en  Prussey  Friedrich  Thiersch  expressed 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  his  Report  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
schools  in  Bavaria,  on  ^'The  Present  Condition  of  Public  Instru^^tion  in 
the  Western  States  ofOemiany:  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1838.)  "I 
found  myself  there,"  he  says,  "(Coblenz,  September,  1834,)  in  a  land 
which,  for  an  observer  in  public  instruction,  is  of  much  importance,  and 
which,  by  its  institutions  of  learning,  its  spirit  of  order,  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained,  had  attracted  the  attention,  yea  even  the 
admiration  of  foreign  countries." 

After  the  death  of  Altenstein,  King  Frederic  William  IV.  appointed 
Dr.  Eichhorn  as  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  against  French 
supremacy.  In  1817  he  was  called  by  the  special  confidence  of  the  king, 
into  the  newly  organized  State  councils,  and  since  1831,  he  filled,  amidst 
general  appreciation  and  esteem,  the  position  of  director  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  continued  and  lively  intercourse  with  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  Berlin,  his  friendly  intimacy  with  Schleiermacher 
and  many  other  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  theology,  his  whole 
past  life,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Prussia  and  in  support  of  its  noble 
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efforts,  caused  his  appointment  to  be  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate one.  And  yet,  through  the  very  power  of  circumstances,  was  he 
carried  away  into  such  an  opposition  to  all  the  ruling  efforts  of  the  time, 
that  ptrhaps  there  never  was  another  administration  whose  beginning  and 
end  gave  rise  to  such  differences  of  opinion.  The  attitude  which  Eich- 
hom  took  towards  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  till  then  *almost  exclusively 
in  &vor,  and  which  he  considered  to  produce  nothing  but  dialectical 
sleights  of  hand,  and  as  tending  to  undermine  the  Christian  principle  of 
life,  his  faith  drawing  ever  closer  to  orthodoxy,  had  to  be  adjusted  in  the 
higher  school-administration  by  different  views  and  principles.  He  had 
certainly  only  undertaken  the  Ministry  when  he  saw  that  his  private 
conviction  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  when  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  king  were  properly 
understood,  treated  as  a  unity,  and  carried  out,  there  would  be  more  cause 
than  ever  before  to  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  Prussia  and  Germany — 
a  regeneration  which  would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  free-thinking 
and  reasonable  wishes,  and  to  all  just  demands. 

The  condition  of  public  instruction  was  a  cardinal  object  of  the  king^s 
solicitude.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  gym- 
nasiums had  to  contend  with  much  that  was  unfavorable.  The  new 
impulse  given  to  industrial  pursuits  cast  a  certain  reproach  upon  gymna- 
sial  studies,  and  made  them  appear  superfluous ;  and  seemed  to  require 
another  species  of  high-schools,  in  which  the  realistic  and  practical 
should  be  recognized  and  provided  for.  The  teacher  could  see  in  the 
younger  generation  a  kind  of  pantheistical  turn  of  mind  which  appeared 
unfavorable  to  Christianity.  An  ever  greater  disproportion  in  the  out* 
ward  circumstances  of  the  teacher,  with  the  increasing  wealth  that 
seemed  to  reach  every  one  but  him,  became  sensibly  apparent ;  finally 
the  unusual  zeal  with  which  everywhere  higher  culture  was  encouraged, 
hod  formed  for  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  could  be  well  employed,  and  these 
had  not  yet  found,  afler  going  through  college,  their  adequate  circle  of 
activity  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Many  of  those  also  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  so-called  practical  schools,  had  not  yet  learned  to  apply  their 
acquired  knowledge  to  their  several  trades,  and  to  raise  them  in  value. 
Eichhom  wished  to  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  to  satisfy  all  just  demands. 
He  aimed  to  give  to  the  higher  school-administration  such  an  organization 
as  would  enable  its  members  to  take  a  more  life-inspiring  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  a  more  active  cooperation  in  their 
welfare.  He  was  resolved  to  organize,  under  the  name  of  supreme  school- 
council,  a  higher,  technical  school-committee  or  section,  which,  for  tlie 
administration  of  the  inner  life  of  the  public  establishments  of  learning, 
should  enter  into  all  the  questions  touching  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  the  object,  methods,  and  necessary  means  of  teaching,  and  pro- 
Tide  for  this  work  a  sufficient  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  men 
already  eminent  in  the  profession.    The  events  of  March  18,  1848,  de- 
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prived  him  of  his  position  and  firustrated  the  realization  of  his  plao&* 
The  only  lasting  change  that  was  made  daring  his  administration,  was 
the  re-introduction  of  gTmnastics,  by  a  cabinet  order,  June  6, 1842;  and 
according  to  the  king^s  own  wish,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  xtodeaa 
integral  part  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

A  few  weeks  after  Eichhotn,  Dr.  Eiler  also  left  the  ministry,  (Dec  SO, 
1848.)  He  had  been  pre^ously  gymnasium  director  at  Kreuznach,  then 
school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  since  December  1,  1840,  co-laborer  in 
the  Ministry,  where,  October  80,  1848,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
council-chamber.  He  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  of  his  minister, 
and  cooperated  in  the  department  of  education  for  the  high-schools,  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  morals,  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  directors  and 
teachers. 

As  Eichhom  could  not  expect  of  his  counselors  to  be  active,  where  be 
himself  could  not  act  according  to  his  inner  conviction,  he  had  instrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  evangelical  gymnasium  affairs  to  Kortiim,  privj  coun- 
selor of  the  supreme  coui-t,  who  till  then  had  had  charge  of  the  public 
instruction.  Having  previously  been  director  of  a  gymnasinm  and 
schoolmaster  of  Dusseldorf,  the  latter  was  perfectly  competent  to  under- 
take the  gymnasium  affairs.  Prudent  and  considerate,  he  avoided  making 
any  unnecessary  changes.  John  Schulze  retained  his  position  as  reporter 
of  universities,  in  which,  aflcr  fifly  years  of  service,  he  died,  privy  su- 
preme counselor,  regretted  by  all  who  had  appreciated  his  high  merits 
and  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  public  education.  Amidst 
the  confusion  and  convicting  opinions  of  1848  and  the  years  following, 
when  Count  of  Schwerin  till  June  25,  Rodbcrtus  till  July  8,  and 
Von  Ladenberg  as  commissioner  till  December  19,  1850,  conducted  the 
ministerial  affairs,  Kortiim  acted  as  mediator  in  the  administration,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  and  harmonize  if  possible  the  antagonistic  elements 
of  that  time.  After  a  repeated  and  violent  call  for  a  closer  connection 
between  the  higher  private  schools  and  the  so-called  real  schools,  he  in- 
clined towards  the  idea  of  fusing  into  one  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
two  institutions,  but  the  transactions  of  the  country  school-conference,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  April  16  till  May  11,  1849,  and  still  more 
the  discussion  on  the  education  laws  in  the  ministry  itself,  brought 
him  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  gym- 
nasiums and  real  schools  were  based,  should  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent one.  He  retired  from  public  life,  June  7,  1852.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese,  then  professor  in  the  Joachim  gymnasium,  previ- 
ously privy  state  counselor  and  inspector  of  the  higher  academies. 

From  1850  to  November  8, 1858,  the  ministerial  affairs  were  conducted 
by  Von  Raumer.  The  latter  found  no  occasion  to  make  any  radical 
changes  in  the  high-school  administration,  and  made  it  his  chief  duty  to 
direct  well  and  improve  what  had  already  been  done.     In  this,  however, 


*  See  Eiekkom  Ministry^  by  a  Collenffue.    Berlin :  1849.    JIfy  Ptigriwui£e  tkrmtk  Lift,  by 
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he  found  various  opportunities  lor  improyements ;  among  these  may  he 
named  the  changes  made  in  1856^  in  the  recitation  system  and  the  regu* 
ktions  for  the  examinations,  both  of  which  tended  towards  a  simplifica- 
tion and  greater  concentration  in  instruction.  He  made  it  his  chief 
object  to  see  personally  after  the  inner  and  odter  wel&re  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  having  the  most  distant  ones  visited  by  departmental 
counselors  of  the  ministry,  and  attending  to  those  of  the  capital  himsel£ 
The  better  to  train  young  teachers  for  the  profession,  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  induce  distinguished  schoolmen  to  adopt  as  disciples 
young  philologists  and  mathematicians,  that  they  might  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Under  his  administration,  fourteen  gymnasiums  were  founded, 
and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium  teachers  improved  by  an  increase  of 
salary  of  13  per  cent 

Yon  Raumer*s  resignation  gave  the  conduct  of  ministerial  affairs  to 
Von  Bethmann>HolIweg,  whose  independent  and  dignified  manners,  and 
political  talents,  as  well  as  his  high  intellectual  and  scientific  merits, 
raised  many  expectations  and  ardent  hopes.  But  his  short  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  only  till  March  10,  1862,  interrupted  as  it  was  by 
political  party  troubles,  allowed  him  only  to  carry  out  what  was  already 
begun.  It  proved,  however,  an  important  one  for  the  real  schools  and 
the  higher  private  schools,  which,  by  the  instruction  and  regulation  of 
October  6,  1859,  received  an  independent  organization.  As  reference  to 
his  administration,  he  published  in  1860  a  report,  under  the  name  **  Cen- 
tral Journal  of  all  Educational  affiiirs." 

He  was  succeeded  by  Yon  Miihler,  who  till  then  had  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  president  of  the  supreme  church-council,  and  since  1840  had 
been  co-laborer  and  speaker  in  the  ministry.  His  career  was  marked  by 
a  great  activity  for  improvements,  by  various  foundations  of  higher  insti- 
tutions and  generous  endowments,  and  by  the  care  he  took  and  the  judg- 
ment he  showed  in  promoting  the  development  and  formation  of  the 
higher  instruction. 

The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  were,  since  1 839,  conducted  in  the 
ministry  by  Brijggemann,  who  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
much  zeal  and  circumspection.  He  was  born,  March  31,  1796.  In  1823 
be  was  second  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Diisseldorf,  and  stood  next 
toKortiim,  at  the  same  time  consistory-counselor.  In  1831  he  was  made 
State  and  school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  in  1837  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  Berlin,  and  sent  to  Rome  as  mediator  during  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  of  that  time.  In  1839  he  became  co-laborer  in  the  ministry ;  in 
1841,  privy  State  counselor;  in  1861,  privy  supreme  State  counselor. 
He  died  March  31,  1866,  shortly  after  having  tendered  the  resignation  of 
his  ofiQce,  which  he  had  held  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  prov- 
ince school-counselor  of  Breslau,  Dr.  Stieve,  succeeded  him  as  privy  State 
oomiselor. 

R    SIKOLI  PROyTKOES. 

During  the  gradual  development  of  a  central  administration  in  the 
PtQMiaD  States,  it  was  a  necessaiy  condition  of  things,  that  the  various 
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peculiarities  of  the  single  territories  in  their  school-administration  should 
be  retained.  The  General  Directory  instituted  by  Frederic  William  I. 
embraced  four  Departments,  as  follows: — 1,  Prussia,  Pomerania,  New- 
mark  ;  2,  Minden,  Ravcnsberg,  Tecklenburg,  Linzen ;  8,  Karmark, 
Magdeburg,  Halbcrstadt ;  4,  Geldem,  Cleves,  Mors,  Neufchatel.  After 
1750,  the  supervision  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
conducted  by  the  consistories  of  the  provinces,  together  with  distin- 
guished doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  the  whole  under  the  genenl 
inspection  of  the  higher  consistories  of  Berlin.  Silesia  had  ita  own  high 
consistories  at  Brcslau,  Brieg,  and  Glogau. 

When,  in  1808,  the  supreme  administration  of  matters  of  instmctum 
was  given  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  councils  of  the 
provinces  received  the  name  of  governments ;  in  each  of  these  a  Deputa- 
tion for  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  was  established  as  a  special 
council,  to  be  under  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  section  of  the 
department  belonging  to  the  place.  The  regulation  of  October  27,  1810, 
ordered  besides,  three  scientific  deputations  for  public  instruction  in 
Berlin,  Konigsberg,  and  Brcslau.  Their  office  consisted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  profession,  in  plans  of  teach- 
ing, methods,  and  text-books,  as  well  as  all  that  related  to  the  final 
examinations  at  the  gymnasiums,  (maturity  examination,  Ahiturienten 
Prufungen.)  They  were  further  to  give  their  opinion  on  all  that  concerned 
the  practical  management  of  schools,  and  to  maintain  in  use  those  prin- 
ciples of  science  from  which  the  single  maxims  of  administration  arc 
derived.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  send  to  the  higher  council  any 
propositions  or  requests  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  deputation  in 
Berlin,  to  which,  beside  Nicolovius  and  Siivern,  also  Ancillon,  Schleier- 
macher  and  Fr.  A.  Wolf  belonged,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  supreme 
school-board  {OherschulcolUgivm^)  w^hich  had  been  abolished  in  1808. 

After  the  new  division  of  the  State,  which  comprised  at  first  ten,  then 
eight  provinces,  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  public  instruction  was 
given  to  the  chief  president  (Oberpresident,)  of  the  several  provinces.  He 
presided  over  the  consistory  instituted  in  the  principal  city  of  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  regulation  of  October  23,  1817,  the  consistories  were  to 
take  charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church  and  school,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  external  affairs,  especially  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  alid  school  property.  The  scientific  deputations  were  replaced 
by  the  literary  commissions  for  examination.  The  consistories  had  also 
the  right  of  inspection  over  the  affairs  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  and 
education,  but  the  Catholic  bishops  retained  their  legal  control  over 
their  form  of  government  and  religious  instruction,  and  had  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  special  religious  teachers.  For  the  affairs  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  province  school-collegiums,  {Provincial  Bchul-eollegien^) 
were  instituted,  in  1826,  separated  fi*om  the  consistorium  entirely  in  1845, 
and  the  separation  of  funds  followed  in  1848.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  school-colle- 
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giams  passed  with  few  exceptions  over  to  these.  The  seats  of  school- 
collegiums  are  established  in  Eonigsberg,  Posen,  Breslau,  Stettin, 
Magdeburg,  Munster,  Coblenz,  Berlin. 

The  instructions  of  May  14,  1829,  imposed  on  the  general  superintend- 
ents the  duty  of  directing  their  special  attention  towards  the  religious 
and  clerical  tendency  of  the  higher  academies  and  private  schools ;  they 
could  be  represented  in  their  school-inspection  by  members  of  the  royal 
consistories  and  by  consistorial  representative  school-counselors  of  the 
royal  governments.  For  the  appointment  of  religious  teachers,  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  church  and  school-councils  is  necessary.  Religious 
instruction  can  only  be  intrusted  to  those  teachers  or  clergymen,  against 
whom  the  respective  church-councils  make  no  objection.  New  religious 
text-books  can  only  be  introduced  with  the  approbation  of  the  church- 
councils.  Where  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint 
the  first  clergymen  of  the  place  as  one  of  them. 

I.  JPruma.  It  was  among  the  great  masters  of  the  religious  orders  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  through  Winrich  von  Eniprode  (1851- 
1 382,)  that  the  first  efforts  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
**  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  **  that,  not  only  a  few,  but  many 
schools  be  established  in  Prussia."  Notwithstanding  this  earnest  advice, 
however,  it  was  only  after  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (1510-1568)  that  Latin 
schools  were  established,  and  that,  in  the  principal  cities  only.  These, 
however,  increased  and  improved  considerably  ailer  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation.  After  the  conquest  of  Western  Prussia  in  1772,  the 
valid  school-laws  of  Eastern  Prussia  were  established  in  the  new  countries 
also,  and  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  partly  organized  into  royal  Catholic 
gymnasiums.  At  the  second  division  of  Poland,  in  1793,  by  which, 
under  the  name  of  South  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  the  cities 
of  Danzig  and  Thorn  with  their  old  schools  were  incorporated,  the  ratifi- 
cation patent  recommended,  concerning  the  institution  of  religious  and 
civil  judicature  in  the  new  province,  that,  to  secure  peace  and  happiness 
for  the  annexed  country,  it  was  necessary  to  give  special  care  and  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  called  upon  the  churches  and  schools  to  further 
this  object  That  portion  of  Poland  which  became  Prussia's  share  in  the 
third  division,  in  1795,  was  lost  again  by  the  peac«  of  Tilsit  (1807,)  and 
finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1815.  Many  and  various  obstacles  still  pre- 
vent the  successful  development  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  province. 
The  scholars,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  belong  mostly  to  the  lower 
ranks— enter  the  higher  schools  only  when  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  suffer  especially  from  the  pressure  of  domestic  circumstances. 

IL  Posen.  That  portion  of  South  Prussia  which*  falling  back  to  the 
kingdom,  was  constituted  into  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  received  no  special  laws  for  its  school -adminis- 
tration, but  became  subject  to  the  general  rules.  It  contained  in  1815 
only  two  higher  academies :  the  gymnasium  (Symultan-gymruuium)  for 
both  confessions  at  Posen,  and  the  school  at  Lissa.    Since  then,  the  royal 
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goverDroent,  and  foHowing  the  tatter's  example,  the  cities  also,  ha^e  made 
it  an  object  to  promote  higher  education,  and  succeeded  in  establidung 
nine  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  five  independent  real-schools  of 
the  first  class,  among  which  are  four  gymnasiums,  one  royal  real-sdiool, 
four  gymnasiums,  three  real-schools,  a  municipal  progymnasium,  one 
real-school  of  mixed  patronage ;  as  Catholic  institutions,  two  gymna- 
siums, three  simultaneous  gymnasiums,  a  progynasium,  and  two  Mai- 
schools. 

The  gymnasium  at  Trssemeszno  was  abolished  for  political  reasons  in 
1863.  Particular  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  this  province  oo 
account  of  the  mixed  character  of  its  popnlation.  The  clerical  supenisioii 
council  for  the  evangelical  institutions  and  the  evangelical  religious  in- 
struction, is  the  royal  consistory  and  the  general  superintendent  at  Posen, 
and  for  the  Roman  Catholic  department,  the  archbishop  of  Guesen  and 
Posen.  The  great  number  of  Jewish  pupils  necessitated  municipal  pat- 
ronage for  Jewish  religious  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  Qerman  and 
Polish  languages,  the  instructions  of  May  24,  1842,  provided,  without 
however  establishing  by  it  an  invariable  regulation,  that  in  the  Marien- 
gymnasium  at  Posen  and  the  lately  abolished  one  at  Trzemeszno,  as  well 
as  in  those  established  in  the  Southern  portion,  such  teachers  should  if 
possible  be  appointed  for  the  four  lower  classes,  as  were  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  both  languages,  so  that  every  pupil  could  receive  religiouK 
instruction  in  his  mother  tongue.  In  all  other  branches  of  education,  the 
teacher  was  to  impart  instruction  in  the  Polish  tongue,  using  the  German 
somewhat,  but  taking  special  care  that  the  pupils  receive  a  clear  and  dia- 
tinct  idea  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  pupils  obtained  thus  before  leav- 
ing the  third  class  {Tertia)  an  easy  and  correct  understanding  of  the 
German  language.  In  the  second  class  (Secunda)  the  German  became 
the  principal  medium  of  instruction,  together  with  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  alternately  translated  either  into  Polish  or  German, 
according  to  the  special  capacity  of  the  teacher  in  cither  language.  For 
the  Polish  tongue  and  literature  the  Polish  was  to  be  exclusively  used, 
also  for  mathematics,  physiology,  and  the  study  of  French.  The  same 
course  was  to  be  pursued  in  the  higher  classes.  At  present,  the  German 
is,  commencing  in  Tertia,  the  principal  medium  for  instruction,  embrac- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  whole  course.  The  religious  instruction  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  given  in  Polish.  The  German  pupils  of  this  persua- 
sion must  necessarily  suffer  in  this  case,  as  the  teacher  can  give  them, 
after  recitation,  but  a  short  and  rapid  review  of  the  subject  treated. 

It  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  fuse  and  unify  the  various  elements  of 
the  Prussian  population,  as  the  Poles,  especially  in  their  higher  strata, 
preserve  an  inflexible  nationality.  The  Polish  youth  of  the  higher  schools 
took  so  lively  a  part  in  all  political  movements  of  their  nation,  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Prussian  government  to  use  strong  repressive 
measures.  Many  students,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1830  and  1831,  were,  at  their  return,  in  spite  of  the  general  decree 
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of  amnesty,  shut  oat  from  the  public  institutions  of  learning,  "  in  order 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  injurious  opinions  amongst  a  class  of  youth 
easily  impressed  either  by  good  or  bad  principles.*'  All  subsequent  po- 
litical troubles  that  arose  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom, 
carried  off  with  them  a  great  number  of  young  students.  A  similar 
movement  also  occasioned,  in  1862,  the  closing  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Trzemeszno. 

IIL  Silena,  The  province  of  Silesia,  since  1815,  has  been  composed 
of  the  Silesian  Grand  Duchies,  formerly  governed  by  the  Piast  princes, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  original  Higher  Saxony.  Owing  to  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia  over  the  Silesian  dukes,  many  rela- 
tions were  formed  between  the  church  and  the  school  which  in  some 
degree  are  still  valid.  After  the  erection  of  Breslau  into  a  bishopric, 
many  parochial  and  convent-schools  arose,  which  were  gradually  turned 
into  Latin  schools.  But  the  establishment  of  new  schools  received  very 
great  encouragement,  especially  in  Lower  Silesia,  by  the  spreading  of  the 
Reformation,  as  dukes,  knights  and  cities  rivaled  each  other  in  estab- 
lishing new  schools,  and  in  perfecting  and  improving  the  already  existing 
ones.  The  high-school  at  Goldberg,  destroyed  by  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
in  1621,  enjoyed  under  Valentin  Trotzcndorf,  about  the  middle  of  the 
aixteenth  century,  a  very  high  reputation.  Amongst  the  still  existing 
gymnasiums,  the  school  at  Beuthcn  flourished  for  a  short  time ;  it  had 
been  extended  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Baron 
Georg  von  Schonaich  at  Carolath,  into  a  pedagogium,  and  connected  with 
mn  academic  gymnasium.  Amongst  its  students  was  Martin  Opitz.  But 
this  school  also  was  destroyed  by  the  first  storms  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  This  war  opened  the  province  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  before  its  close, 
had  established  colleges  in  all  important  towns,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  education  until  their  institutions  passed  again  into  other 
hands.  The  intervention  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the  conquests 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  soon  reinstated  the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  had  secured  to  them.  After  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1773,  Frederic  II.  converted  their  schools  into  royal  gym- 
nasiums, under  the  direction  of  their  former  Jesuits,  with  the  name  of 
priests  of  the  royal  school-institutes,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  Jesuits*  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  all  Catholic  gym- 
nasiums of  the  province.  The  reorganizing  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
was  intrusted  to  the  professor  of  mathematics,  Zeplichal.  According  to 
the  new  school-regulation  of  December  11,  1774,  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau was  to  retain  its  four  literary  classes — grammar,  aesthetics,  philosophy 
mod  theology ;  the  Catholic  gymnasiums  of  Glatz,  Neisze,  Oppeln,  Sagan, 
Liegnitz,  only  grammar  and  esthetics ;  those  of  Glogau  and  Schweidnitz, 
grammar  alone.  As  this  school -organization  did  not  prove  beneficial,  the 
pfreparation  of  a  new  plan  of  organization  for  Catholic  schools  was  given 
to  the  professor  of  the  Catholic  gymnasium  at  Glogau,  Sckeyde.    The 
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plan  which  the  latter  laid  out,  and  which  from  the  character  of  the  time 
had  to  meet  if  possible  a  universal  purpose,  comprised,  along  with  the 
already  very  detailed  prescriptions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  system, 
a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  such  as  declamation  and  the  cultiTation  of 
taste,  the  philosophy  of  experience  and  logic,  general  and  especially  an- 
thropological science,  aesthetics,  mythology,  Roman  antiquities,  ancieiit 
geography,  universal  history,  experimental  physiology,  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  to  all  of  which  branches  about  an  hour  a  week  was  devoted. 
This  plan,  drawn  up  for  the  Catholic  gymnasiums,  was  published  August 
1,  1801.  As  the  royal  government  of  Breslau  had  instituted  (October 
27,  1810,)  a  clerical  school -deputation,  so  was  the  new  organization  of 
secondary-school  affairs  also  extended  over  the  Catholic  institutions,  and, 
by  the  reunion  of  the  university  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  with  the  Lco- 
poldina  at  Breslau,  August  8, 1811,  the  former  connection  of  the  Catholic 
gymnasiums  with  the  university  was  entirely  dissolved.  The  reduction 
of  those  higher  schools  that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  which, 
besides,  could  afford  but  a  bare  existence,  had,  in  a  measure,  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  cabinet  order  of  July  8,  1798 ;  such  were  those 
of  Jauer,  Freistadt,  Bunglau,  Lowenberg,  and  those  founded  at  Rauden 
and  Griissau  by  the  Order  of  the  Cisterciensen :  they  were  gradually 
closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  took  charge,  from  that  time,  of 
some  of  the  new  high-schools ;  others  were  founded  or  renewed  by  cities, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  received  con- 
siderable contributions  from  public  funds. 

Amongst  the  present  gymnasiums,  there  are  fifteen  of  them  Evangel- 
ical, and  eight  Roman  Catholic;  the  progymnasium  is  Evangelical,  four 
Evangelical  real  schools,  two  united,  the  higher  private-school  Evan- 
gelical. The  clerical  supervision  of  the  Catholic  institutions  belongs 
to  the  prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  but  the  gymnasium  of  Leobschiits,  by 
right  of  former  custom,  comes  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Glatz  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbishop 
of  Prague.  The  active  spirit  of  progress  which  distinguishes  the  Sile- 
sians  has  called  forth  considerable  appropriations  for  public  institutions, 
especially  for  scholars ;  for  utraquists,  for  example,  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, (scholars  who  speak  the  German  and  Polish  languages,)  there  are 
scholarships  of  the  State  and  ducal -bishoprics. 

rv.  Pomerania,  The  original  Slavonian  population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Northeastern  little  province  of  Kassuben,  became,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  completely  germanized.  In  1456,  Wratislaw 
IX.  founded  the  University  of  Greifswald,  as  a  scientific  centre  for  the 
duchy ;  but,  before  the  Reformation,  there  were  but  very  small  begin- 
nings of  schools.  The  Reformation  accomplished  by  Bugenhagen  and 
Knipstro,  and  zealously  favored  by  the  princes,  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  private  Latin  schools.  There  appeared,  espe- 
cially after  Bugcnhagen's  church  and  school  regulations  (1585  and  1568,) 
under  princely  protection  or  through  the  princes'  means,  and  the  wealth 
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of  the  HanseaUc  towns,  a  number  of  gymnasiums  and  academies  for  the 
nobility  ;  amongst  these,  the  academic  colleges  of  Stettin  and  Stargard 
held  for  a  long  time  the  first  rank.  When  in  1804  a  reorganization  for 
the  higher  schools  was  contemplated,  the  originally  Prussian  parts  of  the 
province  seemed  to  be  suflSciently  provided  for  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
Stettin,  Coslin,  and  New  Stettin,  and  in  the  four  real-schools  at  Stargard, 
Anclam,  Golberg  and  Stolpe,  and  in  fact  they  met  all  the  demands  until 
lately,  when  the  question  of  new  gymnasiums  and  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting polytechnical  schools  came  up,  and  was  zealously  discussed,  espe- 
cially by  the  wealthier  communities  of  the  towns ;  so  that  the  province 
possesses  now  thirteen  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  two  polytech- 
nical schools  of  the  first  class,  two  polytechnical  schools  connected  with 
gymnasiums,  the  one  of  the  first,  the  other  of  the  second  class ;  one 
independent  grammar  school,  one  higher  grammar  school  connected  with 
a  gymnasium — all  Evangelical,  and  of  which  a  part  is  richly  endowed 
with  benefices  for  scholars  and  students.  As  a  peculiarity  of  the  new 
gymnasiums  at  Greiffenberg,  Treptow  on  the  Rhine,  Stolpe,  Colberg,  and 
Pyritz,  we  may  state  the  fact,  that  every  teacher  must  bind  himself  by 
written  agreement  *'  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  religious  works  of  the  Evangelical  community  of  the 
place,  and  expounded  in  the  Lutheran  catechism."  These  institutions, 
although  subject,  like  the  rest,  to  the  consistory  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  church  affairs,  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  others  who  consider 
tiiemselves  as  belonging  to  the  united  Evangelical  Church  of  the  State. 

V.  Saxony,  This  province  consists,  Ist,  of  the  original  Hohenzollem 
possessions,  the  Altmark  :  2d,  of  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Duchy  of  Halberstadt,  the  Duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  Circle  of  Saal ;  8d,  of  the  lands  acquired  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  bishopric  of  Quedlinburg,  the  empire  towns  of  Miihlhausen  and 
Nordhausen,  the  electorate  composed  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
yence  circle,  Erfurt  and  Eichsfeld,  the  archbishoprics  of  Merseburg  and 
Naumburg-Zeitz,  and  the  Circles  of  Wittemberg  and  Thuringen,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  foundation  of  schools  extends 
here  as  far  back  as  the  Carlovingian  times  and  the  Saxon  emperors.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  these  early  schools  were  however  already  on  the 
wane,  and  needed  the  new  and  invigorating  life  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  princes,  became  the  most 
zealous  protectors  of  the  schools,  and  the  Saxon  school  regulation  of  1528 
became  the  new  foundation  for  the  administration  of  schools.  From 
among  the  foundations  of  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony,  the  State-school  of 
Pforta  was  made  over  to  Prussia  in  1815,  and  already  before  that  time, 
firom  those  of  the  counts  and  nobles,  the  schools  of  Eisleben,  and  the 
convent-schools  of  Roszlcben  and  Donndorffl  Among  the  Latin  schools 
that  were  closed  in  the  course  of  time,  the  pedagogium  at  Kloster  Berge 
before  Magdeburg  was  distinguished ;  it  flourished  paKicularly  under  the 
abbot  Steinmctz  (1782-62 ;)  but  it  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
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Wefitphalian  goTerament  in  1800,  and  its  bafldings  destrojred  in  1814^ 
during  the  French  siege.  Among  its  present  higher  institutions  for  learn- 
ing are  one  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  one  g3rmna8ium  and  one  poly- 
technic school  as  simultaneous  institutions;  they  are  under  R<KDaii 
Catholic  superrision,  the  bishop  of  Paderbom  being  inspector.  No  prof- 
ince  possesses  as  many  alumni  connected  with  the  higher  institutiooSy 
and  as  many  beneficently  endowed  schools.  No  province  moreoTer  has 
as  many  schools  of  old  and  well  tried  reputation,  such  as  Sohulplbrta, 
and  above  all  the  Frankish  foundations  at  Halle. 

VL  Westphalia,  The  oldest  possessions  of  Hohenzollem  date  fix>m  the 
seventeenth  century,  whilst  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg  lell  to 
Brandenburg  by  heir  loom,  (1614,)  and  the  secularized  foundation  of 
Mindcn,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  lands  conquered  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville  were  mostly  made  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Wes^halia,  but 
returned  to  Prussia  in  1815,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Episcopal 
foundation  of  Miinster,  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  (Arnsberg,)  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lugen,  etc.    ' 

For  the  establishment  of  schools  in  these  countries,  different  religious 
orders— especially  the  Franciscan  monks  and  later  the  Jesuits — ^had  been 
already  active  at  a  very  early  date ;  an  Evangelical  gymnasium  was 
founded  at  Ilamm  in  1657,  by  the  prince-elector;  the  landowners  and 
cities  showed  themselves  also  very  active  after  the  Reformation,  in  the 
establishment  of  Evangelical  schools,  so  that  Prussia  gained  by  the  an- 
nexation of  this  province,  six  Evangelical  and  three  Catholic  gymnasiuma 
Besides,  several  convent-schools,  preparatory  to  the  university,  are  now 
either  transformed  into  gymnasiums  or  progymnasiums,  or  have  entirely 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  higher  schools.  Among  the  thirty  of  this  kind 
existing  at  present,  there  are  eight  gymnasiums,  five  progymnasiums, 
one  Catholic  polytechnic  school  of  the  first  class,  the  others  Evangelical 
The  diocesan  council  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  governmental  district 
of  Miinster  are  the  bifthop  of  Miinster,  and  for  the  other  parts,  the  bishop 
of  Paderbom.  Most  institutions  have  benevolent  endowments  both  for 
pupils  and  students ;  for  the  Catholics  bom  in  the  province  there  are  in 
Cologne  and  Mayence  old  and  largely  endowed  foundations.  One  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  in  this  province  is  the  Evangelical  gymnasium, 
founded  at  Giitersloh,  during  the  stormy  period  of  1848.  In  the  fear  of 
the  State  becoming  atheistical,  and  that  the  existing  schools  under  its 
supervision  might  fall  off  from  the  established  Church,  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  create  new  gymnasiums,  independent  of  the  State,  and  of  a 
decided  Christian  evangelical  character.  This  plan  however  was  only 
carried  out  at  Giitersloh,  after  a  voluntary  contribution  of  20,000  florins 
had  been  collected.  The  institution  was  opened  as  a  *^  higher  private 
academy,"  June  15, 1851.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consist- 
ing of  twelve  persons,  most  of  whom  are  clergymen,  elected  among  them- 
selves by  mutual  consent  The  king,  Frederic  William  IV.,  was  so  inter- 
ested in  this  institution,  that  he  himself  laid,  March  26, 1852,  the  comer- 
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stone  of  the  new  school-baflding.  In  1854  the  institation  was  recognized 
as  a  gymnasium.  Its  first  closing  examination  (graduate)  (Abi^rientm 
Ptufung)  had  already  taken  place  at  Easter,  1858 ;  and  at  Christmas, 
1868,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  graduates  {AHturienUn)  were  exam- 
ined, which,  from  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  pupils,  is  the 
largest  number  of  graduates  any  institution  has  yet  had  to  show.  Half 
of  these  graduates  passed  over  to  the  study  of  theology. 

At  the  recovery  of  the  province,  the  consistorial  school-counselor, 
Frederic  Eohlrausch  (181&-1880,)  under  the  first  president,  Von  Vincke, 
took  the  most  active  part  in  the  direction  of  school  affairs,  and  by  his 
personal  influence  upon  the  directors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  his  ex- 
cellent measures  of  administration  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  endeavored 
to  ^read  a  freer  literary  culture  among  the  better  classes,  won  for  him- 
self a  lasting  reputation. 

VIL  Frwinee  of  the  Bhiney  and  dUtrieU  of  Ebhenaollem,  This  large 
province,  comprising  six  governmental  districts  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  cities,  with  over  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  belongs  (1815) 
to  the  former  possessions  of  Prussia:  the  duchy  of  Cleves  (1614,)  the 
dacal  county  of  Mors  (1702,)  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Oueldre  (1718,) 
and  the  lands  conquered  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  eighty  states  originally 
belonging  to  the  Empire ;  the  largest  part  belonged  to  the  Palatinate, 
and  to  the  Electorate-ducal  iurchbishoprics,  Treves  and  Cologne,  secular- 
ized in  1808. 

The  foundation  of  schools  in  these  countries  extends  as  far  back  as 
Charlemagne ;  religious  orders  developed  them,  especially  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  schools,  richly  endowed  and  with  wholly  gratuitous  in- 
struction, attracted  many  pupils,  even  after  the  Reformation,  which  had 
also  gained  much  ground  in  the  Rhine  countries.  Evangelical  schools 
arose  principally  as  institutions  of  cities  and  church  communities.  The 
French  occupation  (1794-1814,)  transforming  every  thing  regardless  of  all 
territorial  relations,  brought  about  also  a  complete  change  in  school 
affairs,  remodeling  these  according  to  French  principles,  which  required 
again  a  thorough  retransformation  as  soon  as  the  foreign  sway  was  an- 
nulled. The  central  administration  of  the  allies  organized,  in  1814,  the 
general  governments  of  Berg,  Middle-Rhine,  and  Low-Rhine,  which, 
united  in  1815,  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Privy  State 
counselor  Sack,  who  till  then  had  been  general  governor  of  the  Low- 
Rhine,  and  as  early  as  March,  1814,  had  directed  his  particular  attention 
to  the  schools.  There  were  about  this  time  in  the  whole  province,  six 
high-schools,  which  might,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  considered  as  gymna- 
siums ;  in  all  the  general  governments  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rhine, 
only  three  gymnasiums  :  those  of  Cleves,  MOrs  and  Kreuznach,  of  which 
the  two  first  died  entirely  out  under  the  French  dominion,  and  the  last 
was  already  in  its  death-struggle.  A  number  of  decrees,  it  is  true, 
drove  from  the  convent-schools  the  monkish  spirit,  but  put  in  ite  stead 
French  Ni^leonism,  which  made  every  thing  conform  to  military  power 
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and  to  the  uniTersal  dominion  of  the  great  Empire.  The  majoritj  of 
teachers  slavishly  hent  the  knee  before  the  despotism  of  French  school- 
inspectors.  The  French  language  was  to  be  the  only  medium  of  instrac- 
tion  ;  teachers  that  were  not  masters  of  it  were  dismissed.  To  study  the 
Qreek  and  Koman  classics  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
French  University,  altogether  superfluous,  since  the  French  literature  pre- 
sented far  greater  models,  and  in  every  species  of  style.  Why  direct  the 
public  mind  upon  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  when  the  mind  of  the  French 
people  contained  and  united,  all  that  ever  any  nation  developed  in  great- 
ness, power  and  heroism,  and  when  the  hero  of  the  French  nstioD, 
obscured  the  glory  of  all  former  heroes  ?  A  third  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  French  grammar  and  reading,  another  third  to  Latin  rhetoric, 
and  the  last  third  to  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  with  no  other  aim  than  that 
of  amusement  As  accessories  served  the  so-called  Silentien  (study- 
hours,)  a  sort  of  review  of  the  lessons,  under  the  eye  and  constant 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  French  university  system  recognized  only 
two  sorts  of  high-schools :  1,  the  lyceums  of  the  State,  and  2,  the  col- 
leges and  secondary-schools  supported  by  the  communities.  The  colleges 
of  the  first  degree  resembled  the  lyceums  in  a  great  measure,  differing 
more  in  form  than  in  substance,  the  form  being  wholly  military. 

The  Lyceum  system  found  a  readier  acceptance  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine  than  on  the  right ;  the  Lyceum  of  Bonn  and  the  College  of 
Cologne  working  itself  zealously  up  into  a  lyceum,  gave  but  feeble  prom- 
ises. Amongst  the  colleges  of  the  second  degree,  there  were  a  few  pri- 
vate institutions  over  which  presided  a  principal,  with  a  faculfy  of  his 
own  choice.  These  establishments  were  under  strict  control,  but  even 
those  were  not  organized  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  and  were 
left  without  sufficient  support ;  even  the  money  they  did  receive  was  of 
no  great  use  either  to  the  teachers  or  to  the  pupils. 

Those  colleges  that  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  the  foreign  power,  lost  generally  all  they  possessed. 
Their  endowments,  the  income  of  which  served  to  pay  the  teachers* 
salary,  was  confiscated  as  public  property,  and  such  as  in  some  special 
cases  was  left  them,  was  very  carelessly  managed.  From  the  confiscated 
lands,  a  miserable  pension  was  allowed  to  the  teachers,  and  gradually  all 
courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  grew 
less  and  less ;  no  one  wished  to  engage  in  a  profession  that  presented 
neither  a  comfortable  nor  an  honorable  living.  What  thus  remained  of 
the  colleges  was  generally  confined  to  a  few  members  of  the  religious 
orders,  who  served  both  in  church  and  school,  and  enjoyed  benefices; 
men  that  had  no  other  object  in  school-teaching  than  to  fulfill  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church  or  the  rules  of  their  Order.  Among 
the  larger  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  a  few  lucrative 
chairs  were  left,  all  the  higher  and  better  positions  were  filled  by  French- 
men, either  natives  or  that  had  become  French ;  the  middle  ranks  were 
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provided  by  some  of  the  former  teachers,  and  the  lower  by  young  rou- 
tinists  (routinicrs)  who  had  never  enjoyed  a  high  literary  culture,  and 
who,  by  continuous  experimenting,  hoped  to  acquire  a  certain  practice 
of  teaching.  These  positions,  of  so-called  tnattres  mpplementaires^  et 
d'etude,  served,  in  the  absence  of  regular  seminaries,  as  institutions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  future  teachers  of  the  higher  schools.  Among  the 
twenty  schools  for  the  training  of  teachei*s,  five  only  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  professors,  as  many  had  only  three  professors,  and  three  of 
them  but  one.  Of  the  92  Catholic  gymnasium  professors,  none  had  visited 
a  German  University  abroad  ;  most  had  received  their  education  in  relig- 
ious seminaries  or  in  the  decaying  University  of  Cologne ;  a  third  of 
them  finally  had  stepped  right  from  the  school-room  into  the  professor's 
chair. 

In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  collection  of  the  arrears  which  several  communities  had  to 
pay  to  their  schools,  according  to  budget  duty,  was  zealously  carried  on, 
and  a  number  of  schools  received  considerable  help  and  contributions 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  For  the  improvement  of  their  internal 
condition,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Lower-Rhine,  Qrass- 
hof,  afterwards  consistorial  school-counselor  (1B41,)  issued  a  preliminary 
instruction  to  the  effect,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  harmonize,  if 
pof^ible,  the  monachal  system  of  instruction  which,  strangely  mixed  as  it 
was  with  the  Parisian  University  maxims,  seemed  to  prevail  still  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  ruling  principles  of  the  gymnasiums  of  the  North  of 
Germany ;  combining,  as  it  were,  the  two.  For  that  purpose,  school  and 
academic  instruction  should  be  kept  apart ;  the  Greek  language  and  his- 
tory should  resume  their  respective  places,  and  the  usurpating  foreign 
language  be  again  replaced  by  the  mother  tongue.  This  was  a  hard  task 
for  the  teachers ;  but  it  was  only  after  such  a  beginning  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  could  in  future  prepare  and  issue  with  any  effect, 
general  school  regulations.  The  new  spirit  of  reform  had  to  proceed 
from  single  enlightened  points,  and  the  city  of  Cologne,  before  all  other 
cities  of  the  four  Rhenish  departments,  was  best  calculated  for  such  an 
attempt  Its  antique  dignity,  its  importance  during  the  middle  ages,  its 
spiritual  sway  over  all  the  Catholic  countries  around,  and  its  literary 
taste,  rendered  it  worthy  to  become  the  central  point  of  high  culture. 
This  state  of  feeling  was  specially  strengthened  by  two  important  facts, 
viz^  its  relatively  larger  number  of  suitable  teachers,  and  the  ever  grow- 
ing desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  do  away  with  French  forms  in  its  col- 
Iege&  AVTien  the  finances  so  badly  administered  by  the  existing  school- 
oommu^ion  were  at  last  regulated,  a  beginning  was  made  in  1815  to 
bring  about  the  organization  of  the  new  Gymnasium,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  both  the  colleges  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  The  appli- 
cants for  professorships  had  to  pass  a  severe  examination,  but  all  attempts 
to  fill  the  higher  chairs  wRh  capable  men  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
remained  fruitless;  the  demands  made  upon  the  professors  had  conie 
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considerably  down,  in  order  to  enable  the  authorities  to  fill  the  gapib 
This  reform,  by  which  true  merit  recovered  its  due  rights,  called  bade 
among  the  better  teachers  their  enthusiasm  for  their  profession,  and  the 
unity  of  purpose  brought  back  again  the  unity  of  spirit,  which  had  be- 
come lost  among  the  teachers  of  the  former  institution.  The  schools  lor 
teachers  of  the  Middle  Rhine  needed  the  same  reform,  but  none  of  them 
possessed  with  the  same  receptibility  for  improvement,  the  necessary 
means  to  bring  about  the  required  change ;  it  was  even  difficult  to  keep 
the  colleges  of  Bonn  and  Coblentz  firom  fidling  below  their  former  ccuidi- 
tion. 

As  little  as  could  be  done  in  the.  latter  part  of  1815  for  the  teachers' 
schools,  by  way  of  donations  to  further  the  means  of  improvement ;  as 
little  as  the  administration  seemed  disposed  to  take  decided  steps  in  the 
matter,  helping  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  nevertheless,  and  jost  at  that 
time  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the  internal  improvement  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  so  much  the  deeper,  as  the  sense  of  an  earnest  and 
thorough  study  of  the  classics  had  grown  more  vivid.  The  mathematics 
and  history  were  gradually  reinstated  into  their  former  rights;  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue,  of  its  origin  and  progress,  drove  away  the  foreign 
language,  and  the  old  uniformity  and  superficial  mode  of  study  retired 
evermore  into  the  background.  Although  this  could  only  be  said  of  a 
few  enlightened  points,  and  although  in  the  smaller  colleges  anH  amidst 
the  old  teachers  the  old  track  of  study  was  still  in  force,  yet  might  it  be 
considered  as  quite  a  gain,  that  such  enlightened  points,  however  few, 
existed  in  the  province. 

The  gymnasium  of  Treves  had  lately  been  brought  under  Prussiin 
administration,  but  was  neither  sufficiently  endowed  to  defray  expenses, 
nor  possessed  a  sufficient  corps  of  teachers.  When  through  the  Petce 
of  Vienna,  Prussia  lost  Luttich,  Aix-la-Chapelle  claimed  for  the  North- 
western part  of  its  school-governments  a  greater  attention  fix)m  the  ad- 
ministration ;  the  gymnasium  of  that  place  was  the  only  one  fi*om  which 
a  better  spirit  could  emanate,  and  influence  the  smaller  institutions  of  the 
same  kind.  The  new  gymnasium  of  Cologne,  which  by  the  accession  of 
Director  Franz  Jos.  Seber,  1815-19,  (formerly  professor  at  Aschaffenburg, 
afi;erwards  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,)  became  at 
that  time  fully  consolidated,  verified  the  firmness  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  had  been  erected.  The  new  system  of  recitation  carried  out 
conscientiously  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  the  given  regulations,  the 
ardor  and  zeal  equally  obvious  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  enter  not 
only  into  the  outer  form  of  these  regulations  but  into  their  spirit  also,  the 
results  of  the  last  quarterly  examination,  the  admirable  tliscipline  and 
order,  the  esteem  and  love  the  new  Director  had  inspired  in  his  colleagues 
and  pupils,  and  the  universal  confidence  he  and  his  institution  enjoyed 
amongst  the  public — all  this  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
school,  and  secured  its  influence  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  still  higher 
culture  through  the  whole  province. 
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The  wisdom  which  presided  oTer  the  reorganization  of  this  and  the 
other  high-schools,  namely,  to  reach  gradually  and  not  all  at  once,  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  capacity 
of  individuals  than  upon  mere  rules,  secured  so  much  surer  a  passage 
firom  the  old  to  the  new,  as  hy  it  the  sunken  rocks  upon  which  they  might 
have  been  wrecked  were  thus  carefully  avoided. 

The  sooner  there  was  an  inclination  to  favor  a  serious  and  thorough 
study  of  the  ancients,  the  more  the  necessity  for  a  firm  foundation  in  this 
branch  was  accepted  and  recognized  by  the  gymnasium,  the  more  the 
conviction  spread  that  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  mathematics,  and  in  the 
inexhaustible  depths  of  history,  lay  the  rich  stores  for  the  mind  and  sen- 
sibilities of  men,  the  more  ardent  became  the  desire  for  a  University  in 
the  German  sense  of  the  word,  a  University  from  which  alone  teachers 
could  be  expected,  that  would  carry  out  its  views  and  would  be  imbued 
with  its  spirit  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  before  the  ministry,  to 
urge  upon  the  king  the  foundation  of  a  University  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
city  of  Bonn,  which  petition  was  also  granted  on  the  18th  of  October, 
after  the  closing  of  the  older  universities  in  1818. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  of  Frederic  William  III.,  April  5, 
1815,  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Rhine  countries : — ^^  I  will  reopen  for 
your  children  the  institutions  for  public  iQStruction  which  have  been  so 
neglected  under  the  pressure  of  the  last  administration,"  were  faithfully 
kept  The  province  possesses  now  twenty -four  gymnasiums,  fourteen 
progymnasiums,  ten  real  schools  of  the  first  order,  two  real  schools  of 
the  second  order,  ten  higher  burgher  schools,  of  which  fourteen  gymna- 
nums,  eight  progymnasiums,  two  higher  burgher  schools,  are  Catholic ; 
one  gymnasium,  one  progymnasium,  one  real  school  of  the  second  order 
are  united,  and  two  progymnasiums,  five  real  and  two  higher  citizen 
schools  whose  religious  denomination  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In 
all  the  institutions  there  are  pupils  of  various  denominations ;  only  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  atBedburg,  opened  in  1842  for  the  nobility 
of  the  Rhine,  has  preserved  throughout  its  genuine  Catholic  character. 
The  ecclesiastical  inspection  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  bishops  of  Munster 
and  Treves,  and  for  the  Hohenzollem  population,  the  archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg. The  remarkable  industrial  activity  of  the  people  has  particularly 
fiivored  the  foundation  of  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools.  The 
first  Rhenish  provincial  diet  made  the  furtherance  of  these  institutions 
the  object  of  a  special  petition,  and  received  from  the  government  a  favor- 
able answer ;  but  the  petition  of  the  27th  of  October,  1856,  asking  for  a 
wider  range  in  the  establishment  of  real-schools,  remained  unheeded. 
The  proposed  union  of  the  higher  burgher  schools  with  classes  of  the  pro- 
gymnasiums, shows  that  humane  culture  stood  in  great  favor. 

VIII.  Brandenburg. — This  province,  the  central  point  of  the  monarchy, 
consists  now  of  Kurmark,  Neumark,  and  the  portions  of  the  Lower  Eleo- 
torate,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  were  added  to  these  in  1815 ; 
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Altmark  bdongs  to  the  proyince  of  Sazonj.  The  UniTersity  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  (1505,)  was  the  hegmning  of  the  literary  life  that  was  to 
shed  later  'from  this  province,  light  and  culture  oyer  all  parts,  and  pro- 
claim, especially  through  its  schools,  the  glory  of  Prussia  to  the  most 
distant  countries.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  there  were 
founded,  in  1574,  under  John  George,  and  hy  the  magistrate  of  Berlin, 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Convent,  and  in  1607,  hy  Joachim  Frederic, 
a  pedagogium  at  JoachimsthaL  The  latter,  which,  after  its  school- 
buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  Cursaxon  soldiers,  (1686,)  was  trans- 
ported to  Berlin,  is  still  flourishing,  richly  endowed,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimsthal.  As  Berlin  is  the  constant 
seat  of  the  central  administration,  all  its  general  school  laws  and  regula- 
tions became  special  ones  for  the  province,  which,  through  the  foundation 
of  the  Frederic  William  University  of  Berlin  (1810,)  grew  ever  stronger 
under  the  unceasing  influence  of  its  life  and  light  It  possesses  forty- 
five  higher  institutions,  all  evangelical,  of  which  only  four  gymnasiums 
and  one  real  school,  the  first  opened  in  1747  by  Joh.  Jal.  Hecker,  are 
under  royal  patronage.  The  common  councils  of  the  cities,  especially  of 
Berlin,  have,  since  they  recovered  from  the  heavy  war  burdens,  under 
which  this  province  sufi*ered  particularly,  raised  considerable  means  for 
establishing  new  schools  of  all  sorts,  and  the  capital  shows  at  this  mo- 
ment a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  country  in  the  care  and  attention  given  to  schools. 

C.      LOCAL  ADMINIBTRATIOR. 

In  the  local  administration,  the  institutions  of  royal  foundation  are  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown ;  there  is  no  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion between  them  and  the  school-colleges.  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
towns,  the  magistrate  of  the  place  exercises  generally  the  immediate 
right  of  patronage.  The  regulation  of  the  minister  Von  Schuckmann, 
July  26, 1811,  provided  in  every  city,  for  all  that  related  to  school  affairs, 
one  council  only  under  the  name  of  school-deputation,  which,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the  importance  of  its  schools,  was  to  consist 
of  from  one  to  three  members  of  the  magistrature,  of  the  city  college, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  special  citizen  deputies,  to  whom,  in  the  larger 
town,  was  also  adjoined  a  superintendent.  Such  schools  as  were  not 
under  the  city  patronage  of  the  school-deputation,  as,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  schools,  had  to  send  a  representative.  As,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time  a  special  administration  was  provided  for  the  higher  schools,  the 
former  became  subordinate  to  the  latter,  or  existed  only,  as  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognition  of  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, or,  as  in  Berlin,  of  keeping  statistical  accounts,  especially  in  regard 
to  regular  school  attendance. 

In  most  cities,  the  right  of  patronage  is  exercised  by  the  magistrate, 
who  in  later  times  has  adjoined  to  himself,  as  technical  colleague,  a  city 
school-counselor ;  in  Berlin,  two,  and  in  the  cities  of  Stettin,  Magdeburg, 
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Breslau,  Danzig,  one;  the  city  commissaries  are  so  &r concerned  in  these 
matters,  as  they  command  the  city  finances,  which  of  course  gives  them  a 
Tery  considerable  influence. 

In  many  cities,  as  particularly  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  the  administration  consists  of  a  special  curatorium  or  school-com- 
mission, and  in  what  regards  its  outside  affairs,  of  attorneys,  treasurers 
and  directors.  Within  the  province  of  the  patronage  council  belongs  all 
that  concerns  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  institutions,  the  regulation 
of  accounts,  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  buildings  and  utensils, 
the  survey  of  inventories,  and  mostly  of  foundations,  grants  of  benefices, 
especially  to  the  free-school. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  school,  receives  from  them  reports  and  the  respective  accounts  of  all 
the  details  of  school  affairs,  and  is  kept  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
school  attendance,  systems  of  instruction  and  public  and  final  examina- 
tions, in  which  latter  the  members  of  the  magistracy  (Gymncuictrchen) 
or  of  the  curatories  are  requested  to  be  present  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  the  so  long  established  patronage-right,  is  the 
choice  of  directors  and  teachers ;  the  welfare  of  the  schools  lies  then 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  correct  exercise  of  this 
duty  is  more  important  than  all  regulations  and  school-laws,  since  every- 
thing depends  on  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  As  in  later  times  the 
city  councils  were  able  to  command  better  financial  means  than  the 
crown,  and  the  city  commissaries  showed  themselves  in  readiness,  by 
important  grants,  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  schools,  the 
latter  of  city  patronage,  received  a  powerful  push,  and  begin  even  to  take 
rank  above  those  of  the  crown,  of  more  ancient  date,  and  better  endowed. 
The  choice  of  directors  since  1810  is  subject  to  royal  confirmation,  and 
that  of  teachers  since  1817,  to  one  from  the  State-council,  but  these  would 
never  be  denied,  except  perhaps  in  times  of  political  troubles  or  in  cases 
of  formal  or  moral  irregularity.  The  regulation  issued  by  the  cabinet^s 
order  of  November  10,  1862,  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  directors 
and  teachers,  states  that  the  provincial  school-colleges  should  have  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  only  for  the  ap- ' 
pointment  of  higher  teachers  in  gymnasiums,  authorized  progymnasiums 
and  real-schools,  and  for  the  rectors  of  aU  institutions  recognized  in  1859 
as  higher  citizen-schools ;  the  appointment,  installation  and  confirmation 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  above  named  schools  was  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  The  directors  of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  royal 
patronage  were  to  be  appointed  as  before  by  the  king,  and  those  of 
schools  of  city  patronage  needed  his  confirmation.  In  some  schools,  the 
parishes  have  a  share  in  the  patronage,  and  are  represented  by  their  pas- 
tors and  church-members. 

A  royal  eampatr<mat  is  obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  city  institution 
ffopported  by  contributions  from  the  State.  This  circumstance  wa^  de- 
termined by  a  royal  cabinet  order  of  June  10, 1817,  and  is  put  into  effect 
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31  fonr  juomoaos  hf  rcrral  coBpfttroiut  commissaries;  bat  it  only 
nfimn  »  vmeaubt  a*irk  aai  in  soeh  a  measure  only  as  not  to  annul  or 
iinuoi2>a  dh?  rxfte^  of  the  patron,  thus  taking  only  into  oonsideratioa 
«mnwioi  *Jt  ito.-»  ami  coantcr-nemarks^  wherdu  necessarily  the  adiool* 
Tuilayir  imvv  ib»  JaUtminiBg  Toice. 

A  cvmpiiece^-hiNK^Misdcutioo  is  as  yet  wanting  in  Prussia.    Until  1750 
ihtf  p«avaa^«s  ta  all  schoo^organiations  were  but  little  limited  by  the  r^ 
vtaOiMK  vt"  the  ScaiiM.*ouDciK    Fnederic  William  I.  was  the  first  to  lay 
daim  ttf-vHi  the  ri^t  of  the  Sute  to  issue  binding  regulations  conceming 
$ch»Mt  adSur^  and  to  control  the  execution  of  the  same  in  a  more  ex- 
%miifd  mduufeer.    The  General  Conunon  Law  (Allgemeine  LandredU,) 
|(^<«r^  by  orders  of  Frederic  II.,  and  published  in  1794,  declared  the 
|Kt6av'  ;^choo^  Mate  institutions,  and  contained  among  others  the  follow- 
ilii(  k-^UiBuaie  regufauioos :— 1,  All  public  schools  and  institutions  of 
IkATttitt^  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.     2,  To  no  one  shall  ad- 
viMstoa  iulo  a  piiblic  school  be  refused  on  account  of  difference  in  rdi- 
gt^^    3;  Obildren  of  ditlerent  persuasion  can  not  be  obliged  to  be  present 
^luriu^  the  hours  i>f  religious  instruction.     4,  Schools  and  gymnasiums, 
^  whkrh  the  young  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  higher  sciences  or  arts, 
;lih«U  eiVN\Y  the  rights  of  corporations.     5,  These  schools  stand  under  the 
vaofv  imuie\liate  direction  of  the  school-councils  established  by  the  State. 
li;  Where  the  ap(H>intment  of  teachers  does  not  belong  to  certain  persons 
or  c\*tK^tKHUs  it  is  made  by  the  State.     7,  Without  the  knowledge  and 
a|i|Mro>hatk>n  of  the  councils  appointed  over  the  school-affairs  of  the  pror- 
|iK>\  IK*  ttew  teachers  can  be  appointed  nor  any  essential  changes  be 
vaade  iu  the  organiiation  of  the  school-affairs  and  in  the  manner  of  in- 
»lruc<isHK    8fc  As  inspectors,  must  be  chosen  persons  of  suflScient  capacity, 
of  ^\hI  UH>rals  and  sound  judgment.     9,  No  native  can  leave  school 
%ttK^m(  a  c^rtiAcate  signed  by  the  teachers  and  school -inspectors.     10, 
TW  teacher*  in  gymnasiums  and  other  high-schools  are  considered  as 
^le  v^lk-er^     U,  The  manner  in  which  a  child  is  to  be  educated  is  to 
W  vkvtded  by  the  fiither ;  the  latter  must  see  that  the  child  receive  the 
^vv«»arY  instruction  in  religion  and  such  branches  of  education  as  his 
vavMWfci^^HVS  and  position  in  society  require.     The  transactions  of  the 
|>*^^  *k'hvK4'Conforcnco  (1849,)  for  the  regulation  of  general  forms  re- 
yiMNtu^  e^luKHtion,  in  which  were  assembled  under  the  minister  Von  La- 
^^^^*n^v  aiHl  at  the  request  of  the  professors  of  colleges,  various  directors 
«N^  Iv^as'hers  \}(  the  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  Berlin,  were  pub- 
M^sxl  and  preitented  much  that  was  praiseworthy,  together  with  useful 
hiut!^  hwt  thoY  had  no  immediate  practical  result    The  report  of  January 
*tx   i^'^V  vHvntains  the  following  resolutions :— Art  14,  The  Christian 
kNihm^  iu  auoh  organisations  of  the  State  as  are  in  harmony  with  its 
9vi%HH()^  l^ractice,  shall  be  made  unalterably  the  basis  of  the  religious 
kWlflx  gwintwl  by  Art  12.     Art  15,  The  Evangelical  or  Roman  Cath- 
VM^  V'huivhk  aa  well  as  every  other  religious  community,  shall  regulate 
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and  administer  its  own  affairs  independently,  and  shall  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  institutions,  foundations  and  funds  set  apart  for  its  religious 
worship,  its  educational  affairs  and  charitable  works.  Art  21,  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  shall  be 
provided  for.  Art  22,  To  give  instruction,  or  to  found  and  direct  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  is  open  to  every  one,  provided  he  can  give  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  State  sufficient  proofs  of  good  morals,  scholar- 
ship and  technical  capacity.  Art  28,  All  public  and  private  institutions 
of  learning  are  under  the  supervision  of  councils  organized  by  the  State. 
Art  26,  A  special  law  regulates  all  educational  affairs.  Art  112,  Until 
the  law  provided  by  Art  26  takes  effect,  school  and  all  educational  affairs 
shall  be  governed  by  the  existing  legal  regulations. 

The  execution  of  Art  26,  has  thus  far  been  deferred  by  the  political 
uncertainties  to  which,  in  consequence  of  its  new  Constitution,  the  State 
has  been  subject  to,  and  yet  a  complete  instruction  law,  already  prepared 
under  the  ministry  of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  had  been  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  real  practical  want  in 
school-affairs,  or  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  law,  had  as  yet  not  been 
sufficiently  felt  to  urge  its  adoption,  although  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially in  the  relations  between  the  provincial  school-counselors  and  the 
directors,  more  definite  regulations  had  become  necessary,  especially  to 
prevent  that  by  too  great  a  centralization  and  bureaucratic  interference 
with  the  local  administration  of  schools,  obstacles  might  be  set  to  the  free 
and  cheerful  government  of  the  directors,  in  the  selection  of  whom  such 
great  care  is  taken. 

n.     TEACHEBS. 

The  Magdeburg  *^  order  of  visitation  **  (1568)  required  that  **  the  magis- 
trate, with  the  pastor  and  superintendent,  should  appoint  the  schoolmas- 
ter.'^ This  collateral  right  of  city  patronage  has  at  all  times  been  exercised 
in  Prussia ;  it  was  only  for  the  position  of  director  in  gymnasiums  that 
the  royal  approbation  was  introduced  in  1810.  The  service-instruction  for 
the  provincial  consistories,  Oct  28,  1817,  granted  to  these  councils  the 
right  of  appointment,  advancement  or  confirmation  of  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary-schools ;  for  the  directors  and  professors,  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  had  to  be  obtained.  In  consequence  of  the  inquests  made 
into  the  demagogic  revolutionary  movements  of  1819,  the  filling  and  con- 
firmations of  the  above  named  positions  was  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Department,  and  the  election  of  directors  (1886)  became  again  subject  to 
royal  confirmation.  The  royal  regulation  of  Dec  9,  1842,  determined 
then  that  the  appointment  advancement  and  confirmation  of  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  and  higher  burgher  schools,  be  incumbent  on 
the  provincial  school-board,  but  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  directors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  king  and 
respectively  confirmed  ;  as  a  general  thing,  the  minister  awaits,  in  regard 
to  positions  of  royal  patronage,  the  propositions  of  the  school-collegium. 
The  cabinet  order  of  Nov.  10,  1862,  established  the  following  regulation, 
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culture  in  this  case  is  easily  found  out,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  proof  that  the  future  director  possess  not  only  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relations  in  life,  but  be  also  endowed  with  the  proper  sentiments 
and  firmness  of  character,  and  such  a  personal  appearance  as  will  inspire 
respect  and  confidence,  so  as  to  command  the  general  esteem  of  the  corps 
of  teachers,  and  by  this  and  a  consistent  and  steady  government,  may 
be  enabled  to  train  the  young  in  all  the  sentiments  of  religion,  in  love  of 
country,  and  a  conscientious  fidelity  under  all  circumstances  in  life." 

The  formally-appointed  teachers,  immediately  after  receiving  their  ap- 
pointment, take  the  oath ;  to  those  of  institutions  of  royal  patronage,  it 
is  administered  by  the  Director,  to  those  of  city  patronage,  by  the  magis- 
trate.    The  oath-formula  of  Feb.  12,  1860,  was:  "I swear,  by  the 

almighty  and  all-knowing  God,  that,  having  been  appointed  to 

by  his  royal  mojesty  of  Prussia,  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  I,  his  sub- 
ject, will  in  all  things  be  faithful  and  obedient,  and  fulfill  the  duties  of 
my  office  according  to  my  conscience,  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as 
well  as  carefully  observe  the  Constitution.  So  help  me  Qod."  Every  one 
is  firee  to  add  to  this  oath  any  confirmatory  formula  which  his  religious 
sentiments  may  dictate.  The  technical  and  provisionally -accepted  teach- 
ers are  pledged  by  shaking  of  hands.  The  time  of  service,  in  regard  to 
pension,  dates  generally  from  the  day  of  taking  the  oath. 

When  the  designation  for  a  certain  directorship  has  taken  place,  the 
Colloquium  pro  rectorata  is  held  before  the  regular  commission  for  exam- 
ination, to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  person  designated,  and 
see  whether  the  candidate  possess  the  degree  of  philosophical,  pedagogic 
and  literary  culture  necessary  for  the  judicious  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  whole  establishment  of  a  higher  institution.  The  directors  of  the 
royal  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  are  salaried  by  the  king,  those  of  city 
patronage  receive  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary  a  gratification, 
through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  appointment  document 
reads  as  follows : — "  We,  — ,  by  God's  grace,  king  of  Prussia,  declare 
and  announce  hereby,  that  we  have  been  pleased  to  appointr— — as  director 

.     This  appointment  is  made  in  the  confidence  that  he  will  remain 

invariably  true  to  ourselves  and  our  royal  house,  and  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  intrusted  to  him  in  all  its  details,  with  zeal  and  regu- 
larity ;  the  same  will  thereby  enjoy  all  the  rights  connected  with  his 
present  situation,  as  well  as  our  highest  protection.'*  The  appointing 
documents  for  institutions  which  do  not  come  under  royal  patronage, 
contain  in  some  parts  of  the  country  statements  of  a  more  special  and 
detailed  character  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  office ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Konigsberg  (Prussia,)  that  the  director  can  not  engage  in 
giving  private  lessons ;  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania,  that  the  director  should 
make  it  the  object  of  his  usefulness  to  see  to  the  Christian  education  and 
instruction  of  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him,  basing  the  same  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  such  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Lutheran  Catechism ;  at  Nord- 
hauaeD,  that  the  director  should  give  particular  attention  to  the  religious 
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education  of  the  young,  and  see  that  the  Word  of  Grod  as  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  and  repeated  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
be  duly  presented  to  them.  The  obligatory  duties  and  rights  of  the  di- 
rectors are  contained  in  the  documents  of  1823  to  1856,  given  to  the 
single  provinces  under  the  name  of  twelve  service  instruetians,  the  par- 
port  of  which  agrees  in  general  with  all  the  rest  Since  these  instroo- 
tions  give  the  best  representation  of  the  importance  which  the  State 
council  attached  to  all  educational  affairs  and  their  respective  depart- 
ments, the  chief  points  of  the  general  instructions  concerning  the  object 
and  import  of  the  office  and  official  position  of  the  directors,  will  be  here 
indicated,  such  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Pomeranian  Instruction  of 
May  1,  1829. 

§  2.  **  In  order  that  the  director  or  rector  may  enjoy  free  action  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  the  necessary  unity  may  be  obtained  in 
his  administration  and  supervision,  it  is  declared  that  the  whole  school, 
with  its  several  classes,  its  respective  officers  and  pupils,  come  under 
his  immediate  authority.'^  To  that  effect  **he  shall  (a)  enjoy  in  all  his 
public  relations  as  president  and  representative  of  a  higher  institution, 
all  the  respect  and  proper  distinction  which  is  due  to  the  position.  He 
is  the  mediator  between  the  school  and  the  parents  and  councils,  and 
reports  and  directs  all  the  transactions  of  the  institution.  Upon  him 
devolves  the  responsibility  to  watch  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  obligation  to  give  at  all  times  full  information  of  its  con- 
dition, on  all  general  and  particular  points.*'  (b)  **  His  relation  towards 
the  faculty  is  that  of  a  superior  and  of  a  co-laborer  in  a  common  work.** 
'*  He  has  to  indicate  to  every  teacher  the  sphere  of  his  activity  according 
to  the  general  plan,  and  to  observe  his  professional  and  moral  life."  '*No 
teachers  are  allowed  to  refuse  accepting  or  fulfilling  any  official  duties  he 
may  see  fit  to  lay  upon  them ;  yet,  should  they  be  overburdened,  they 
can  refer  the  case  to  the  provincial  school-collegium."  ^^  In  the  meetings 
of  the  board  of  teachers,  which  the  director  can  call  together  as  he  thinks 
proper,  the  transactions  are  conducted  by  him,  as  president,  and  in  cases 
of  disagreement,  his  vote  decides  the  migority.  If  from  a  certain  decision 
the  director  should  have  cause  to  fear  the  institution  would  suffer,  he 
must  refer  the  case  to  the  council ;  according  to  the  Brandenbuipan 
Instruction,  his  opinion  still  decides  the  case ;  the  question  at  issue  and 
the  causes  of  disagreement  being  stated  in  his  report.*'  (c)  **  All  pupils 
are  subject  to  his  supervision  and  discipline.  To  him  are  referred  all 
cases  provided  for  by  the  school  laws,  or  whenever  just  objections  are 
made  against  the  course  pursued  by  a  teacher.**  "  The  lower  officers  and 
servants  of  the  institution  are  under  his  special  supervision  and  control.** 
(d.)  **'  He  has  the  direction  of  all  classes,  and  departments  connected 
with  the  establishment*' 

§  5.  ^*  The  director  shall,  as  often  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
confer  with  the  parents  or  guardians  about  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  to 
which  the  regular  reports  will  give  sufficient  occasion.     In  regard  to  any 
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serious  misdemeftDor  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  he  must  inform  those  in 
charge  of  them." 

§  7.  *^  He  is  bound  on  his  own  accord  to  acquaint  the  rojal  school- 
council  of  all  that  concerns  the  internal  and  outward  condition  of  the 
school,  and  in  all  important  circumstances,  whether  relating  to  the  duties 
or  rights  of  the  faculty,  to  the  order  of  instruction  or  discipline,  or  to  any 
particular  branch  of  the  institution,  he  must  consult  the  same." 

The  following  is  contained  in  the  Brandenburgian  Instruction  : — 

§  9.  '^  In  the  selection  of  regular  class-professors,  the  director  must 
exercise  all  possible  care  and  judgment  According  to  the  cabinet  order 
of  Oct  24,  1887,  the  class-professors  are  designated  by  the  school-coHe- 
giums,  which  regulation  however  rests  practically  upon  their  approbation 
of  any  candidate  proposed  by  the  director." 

§  10.  ^'The  censorship  meetings  must  be  held  by  the  directors  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  at  a  fixed  period  and  with  due  solemnity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  professors  of  the  institution." 

§  14.  **  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  it  belongs  still  to  the  proT- 
ince  of  the  director  to  design  the  plan  of  lessons  for  the  scholastic^year, 
and  to  assure  himself  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  throughout 
all  the  classes,  and  to  arrange  the  public  and  private  examinations. 

§  15.  "  In  the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  opinion  of  the 
several  professors  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  their  wishes,  if 
reasonable,  be  duly  regarded.  If  any  one  teacher  has  too  great  an  amount 
of  written  exercises  to  correct  in  his  department,  this  labor  must  be 
equalized  in  another  direction  by  less  laborious  lessons.  The  plan  of 
lessons  must  be  laid  before  the  provincial  school-collegium  in  the  first 
days  of  March  and  September,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  depart  from 
it  of  his  own  accord  or  to  introduce  any  other  text-book  than  the  one 
already  adopted." 

§  16.  **  The  director  is  bound  to  visit  frequently  the  several  classes  of 
the  institution  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  the  order  of  instruction 
is  carried  out,  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  disciplinary  condition  of  the  same. 
It  is  also  important  that  during  the  course  he  examine  in  turn  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils  in  their  various  classes." 

$  17.  '*  Every  transference  of  pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  has 
to  be  preceded  by  an  examination  ;  the  director  himself  decides  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  whether  a  scholar  is  ready  to  be  transferred  or. not" 

§  18.  ^*  In  regard  to  the  public  examinations,  the  director  must  see  that 
in  a  certain  space  of  years  the  teachers  and  classes  take  their.^tum." 
fThe  latter  however  is  never  practically  carried  out) 

§  23.  The  director  must  so  inquire  into  the  morals,  industry  and  prog- 
ress of  each  pupil,  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to -give  their  parents  and 
guardians  due  information  of  the  same ;  he  must  also  in  the  conferences 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  teachers,  be  so  informed  of  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  institution,  as  to  give  his  advice  and  decide  any  case 
to  school  instruction  and  discipline.     In  the  distribution  of  pre- 
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miums,  he  selects,  together  with  the  teachers,  the  most  deserring  fitxn 
among  the  scholars,  and  decides  all  differences  of  opinion  on  that  occa- 
sion." 

§  24.  '*  The  director  has  in  general  the  introduction  into  ofBce  of  any 
newly  appointed  teacher,  and  makes  the  announcement  of  the  departure 
or  death  of  any  of  the  professors ;  if  acquainted  with  a  suitable  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  position,  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patroii 
to  the  same."  (Practically  the  patron  accedes  always  to  the  director's 
proposition.) 

§  27.  **  When  temporary  substitutes  are  needed,  the  director  appoints 
firom  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  teachers,  and  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  consolidates  classes.  Where  a  department  needs  a  substitate 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  assistant  teacher  must  be  engaged. 

In  regard  to  rank,  the  directors,  or  as  in  some  of  the  older  gymnasiums 
they  are  still  called,  rectors  of  the  gymnasiums  or  the  real-schools  of  the 
first  order,  stand  equal  to  the  regular  professors  of  univOTSities,  to  the 
counselors  of  government  and  of  courts  of  appeal ;  they  belong  o£Bcially 
to  the  fourth  class  in  rank.  Socially  their  position  is  much  respected ; 
those  of  age,  part  of  whom  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State,  from  the  high  consideration  given  in  Prussia  to  school  educa- 
tion, and  by  their  former  pupils  generally,  are  treated  with  great  esteem 
and  filial  regard. 

The  official  labor  of  the  director  is  to  be  mainly  educationaL  It  there- 
fore requires  his  presence  in  school  firom  the  commencement  of  the  first 
lesson  in  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  last  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  whole  time  of  school  he  must  employ  himself  with  the  teachers  and 
scholars  only ;  all  his  studies  and  official  correspondence  must  be  done 
outside  of  this  time ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  for  this  reason,  the  latter 
should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  However  the  speciality  and 
exactness  of  Prussian  administration  overburdens  in  this  particular  be- 
yond power  the  office  of  directors,  particularly  in  the  more  frequented 
institutions  of  large  cities.  Correspondence  to  be  held  with  local  and 
provincial  officers,  periodical  reports,  tabulary  reviews,  statistical  intbrma- 
tion,  to  which  frequently  is  added  the  administration  of  educational  funds, 
take  up  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  school  hours,  that  the  most  talented 
can  not  have  the  desired  leisure  for  necessary  progress  in  science.  Beyond 
formularies  and  reports,  more  or  less  increased  according  to  the  option  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  in  place  of  the  yearly  report  of  adminis- 
tration, into  which  the  director  received  what  appeared  most  noteworthy, 
and  in  which  he  was  often  required  to  explain  a  detailed  subject  more 
particularly,  a  triennial  report  has  been  substituted  since  1859,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Aug.  6, 1863,  besides  the  mast  detailed  statistical 
information  on  the  board  of  teachers,  discipline,  methods  and  means  of 
instruction,  many  other  things  are  required  to  be  enlarged  on. 

In  some  of  the  provinces,  general  conferences  take  place  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  presided  oyer  by  a 
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counselor  of  Instruction  of  the  proyinoe.  Tbe  first  of  these  was  in  West- 
phalia in  1828 ;  repeated  at  first  every  year,  then  every  three  years;  the 
last,  in  1863,  was  the  fifteenth.  In  Pomerania,  in  1861  and  1864,  two  such 
conferences  met;  in  Prussia  (province,)  in  1881  a  trial  was  made,  and 
renewed  with  increasing  success  in  1885,  1841  and  1865.  The  several 
directors  propose  subjects  for  deliberation,  fh)m  which  the  provincial 
school-board  selects  those  for  discussion,  and  appoints  a  disputant  for 
each  side.  In  this  manner  many  didactic  and  pedagodic  subjects  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  by  publishing  the  deliberations,  the 
results  of  these  conferences  have  become  common  property. 

B,  Claas-pro/uaora  and  other  teaehers. — In  order  to  effect  greater  uni- 
formity in  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  moral  influence  of  the  older 
and  more  gifted  teachers,  who,  by  the  kind  and  number  of  lessons 
they  give  in  their  respective  classes,  exercise  much  more  influence  on  the 
young,  class- professors  were  introduced  in  1820,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  class  system.  The  instruction  by  the  royal  consistory  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  Aug.  10th,  1820,  contains  the  following  principal  regu- 
lations :  '*  2,  They  superintend  the  scholars  assigned  to  them  and  keep 
complete  lists  of  their  personal  conduct  8,  The  class-professor  has  to 
consider  himself  as  requested  by  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar, 
to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  young  man  in  school.  4,  He 
should  never  accept  complaints  about  other  teachers.  5,  He  should 
advise  his  new  scholars  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  of  in- 
struction, and  see  that  they  prepare  the  requisite  number  of  copy-books 
for  writing  and  drawing,  as  well  as  blank-books  for  other  lessons.  6,  He 
should  require  that  all  copy-books  be  laid  before  him  at  least  once  a 
month,  that  he  may  also  judge  whether  the  student  is  not  overloaded  by 
the  competition  of  too  many  tasks  from  different  lessons  given  at  one 
time.  7,  He  should  privately  take  friendly  advice  with  his  colleagues  as 
to  the  industry  of  his  scholars,  and  heed  their  suggestions.  8,  The  same 
with  regard  to  moral  conduct  Here  he  should  show  himself  a  fatherly 
friend,  but  like  a  sensible  parent  not  interfere  with  the  disciplinary  meas- 
ures of  another  teacher.  9,  He  will  be  able  better  to  effect  all  this  by 
placing  himself  in  accord  with  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar. 
10,  It  is  particularly  expected  from  their  devotion  to  the  good  cause,  that 
from  time  to  time  they  will  visit  at  their  residences  those  scholars  whose 
parents  do  not  reside  in  the  place.  18,  It  is  left  for  each  director  to  add 
other  regulations  if  circumstances  demand.'* 

The  circular  of  the  royal  consistorium  at  Cologne  of  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1824,  has  appended  a  few  other  regulations,  of  which  the  principal 
are :  **11,  Where  monthly  compositions  have  been  introduced,  the  class- 
professor,  firom  the  lists  submitted  to  him  by  the  other  teachers,  shall 
prepare  the  principal  class-report,  and  present  the  same,  with  the  exer- 
cises, to  the  director.  18,  It  is  specially  recommended  that  he  supervise 
the  religious  conduct  and  church-attendance  of  his  pupils.  15,  Where 
m  disciplinary  punishment  is  decreed  either  by  a  teacher  who  does  not 
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iostnict  in  the  class,  or  bygone  of  the  class-teachers,  which  affects  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  class,  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the 
class  professor,  who  decides  as  far  as  the  order  of  discipline  giTes  him 
power,  or  refers  it  to  the  director. 

The  great  influence  of  class-professorships  has  been  aroplj  yerified 
since  their  introduction ;  the  order  of  the  cabinet  for  reorganization,  of 
Oct  24th,  1837,  ascribes  the  success  of  all  arrangements  to  this :  **The 
more  and  the  longer  we  succeed  in  finding  for  the  difficult  but  inflaentiii 
position  of  class-professors,  capable  teachers,  of  a  general  scientific  edu- 
cation, of  true  love  and  devotion  for  their  profession,  and  of  mature 
experience,  who  thoroughly  have  penetrated  and  mastered  the  subjects 
confided  to  them,  and  who  understand  how  to  select,  with  a  clear  and 
quick  discernment,  from  their  connection  with  other  objects  of  study  and 
with  the  general  plan  of  instruction  of  a  gymnasium  in  all  branches,  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  general  development  and  efficient  education  of 
their  pupils ;  who  know  how  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, and  who,  finally,  by  the  purity  and  dignity  of  their  character, 
and  their  gentle  yet  decided  deportment,  are  able  to  awaken  in  the  classes 
confided  to  their  care  and  training  a  lasting  impression  of  the  moral  power 
which  rules  the  destiny  of  man." 

It  was  also  in  accordance  with  this  ideal  conception,  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  of  his  class  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  confided  to 
the  class-professor. 

The  teachers  of  gymna.siuros  had,  and  in  part  still  have,  after  the  old 
custom,  the  titles  of  prorector,  conrector,  subrector,  subconrector,  bacci- 
laureus,  collaborator,  cooperator  collega,  and  in  the  inferior  positions  ia 
many  places,  that  of  cantor  and  auditor,  and  in  the  ministerial  order  of 
March  17,  1840,  the  preservation  of  these  titles  for  the  three  highest 
teachers  was  recommended.     The  title  of  Oberlehrer  (higher  or  superior 
teacher,)  after  the  introduction  of  the  **  order  of  examination  of  1812,** 
was  usually  adopted  by  all  teachers  who  from  their  examination  lu3> 
obtained  the  qualification  for  the  higher  classes,  but  officially  it  wa^ 
ascribed  to  those  only  who  obtained  it  by  express  decree.     The  circular 
of  Oct.  24th,  1887,  published  the  resolution  to  ascribe  the  title  of  ^^Ober^ 
lehrer''^  as  an  encouragement  to  class-professors  exclusively,  and  to  revoke 
the  existing  distinction  between  "superior"  and  "inferior"  teacher,  ia 
order  to  oppose  the  erroneous  conception  that  the  ability  to  instruct  iia 
the  upper  classes  in  itself  bestows  a  higher  dignity.    By  the  decree  of 
March  27th,  1845,  a  proportionate  number  of  positions  for  ^^ Oberlehrer^ 
was  established  for  each  school,  to  which  such  teachers  only  should  be 
appointed  who  by  an  ezamen  pro  fac  docendi  had  proven  their  ability 
for  instruction  in  the  two  higher  classes.    This  decree,  at  first,  could  not 
be  strictly  carried  out  without  severity  against  existing  older  teachers, 
well  tried  in  practice ;  but  by  another  circular,  of  Jan.  2d,  1868,  it  has 
been  again  established  that  for  the  vacant  positions  of  ^^ Oberlehrer  ^^  only 
such  teachers  should  be  proposed  as  have  acquired  the  qualification  to 
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give  instructions  in  one  of  the  main  studies  in  the  first  class.  Teachers 
who  from  their  general  mental  capacity  are  fit  for  instructing  in  the  upper 
classes,  (but  do  not  jet  possess  the  formal  qualification,)  are  urged  to 
submit  in  time  to  a  special  examination.  For  the  award  of  the  title  of 
**Oberlehrer^^  as  a  personal  distinction,  such  teachers  only  shall  be  pro- 
posed, who  by  long  management  as  class-professors  have  proved  them- 
selves able  teachers  and  eminent  instructors,  and  who  have  acquired  con- 
siderable merit  in  matters  of  education.  All  other  teachers  are  to  be 
named  **  ordinary  teachers.*' 

A  general  instruction  for  the  office  of  teachers  does  not  exist 

The  title  of  "professor**  was  formerly  bestowed  by  the  king;  by 
cabinet  order  of  Dec.  2dd,  1842,  the  power  to  grant  it  was  given  to  the 
Department  of  Instruction.  It  is  to  remain,  however,  a  distinction  rarely 
granted  to  those  who  possess  the  qualification  for  one  of  the  main 
branches  in  a  first  class,  and  have  not  only  proved  themselves  excellent 
teachers,  but  have  made  themselves  favorably  known  in  a  scientific  aspect 
At  some  gymnasiums  the  title  of  professor  is  connected  with  a  certain 
number  of  teacherships.  According  to  rank,  the  professors  of  gymna- 
siums and  of  real-schools  belong  to  the  fifth  class,  equally  with  the  extra- 
ordinary professors  at  universities.  Sometimes  the  title  of  professor  is 
bestowed  on  teachers  of  drawing  and  singing,  when  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  works  of  art 

To  the  desire  to  introduce  an  order  of  rank  for  the  other  teachers  of 
higher  schools,  secretary  Eichhom  (order  of  Nov.  7,  1846,)  replied  by 
declaring  that  it  appears  proper  to  withhold  similar  distinctions  from  the 
profession  of  teachers,  and  to  allow  the  weight  of  scientific  education  and 
the  labor  towards  the  development  of  mental  powers  in  youth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  personality  of  each  one,  alone  to  decide  the  dignity  of 
the  position.  Herein  lies  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of 
teachers  in  Prussia,  that  each  one  of  them  knows  how  to  assume  that 
honorable  standing  in  society  which  is  due  him,  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  personal  dignity,  in  which  he  is  willingly  supported  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  public  greatly  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  is  fixed  for  each  teacher  during 
the  vacations ;  generally  the  director  gives  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  an 
CberUhrer  from  twenty  to  twenty  two,  an  ordinary  teacher  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  lessons ;  at  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Berlin  each  teacher 
gives  twenty  lessons  per  week.  If  primary  teachers  instruct  at  higher 
schools,  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  hours  arc  permitted.  The  highest  of 
these  numbers  shall  be  required  of  a  teacher  only,  when  the  class  is  not 
largely  frequented  and  no  corrections  of  written  lessons  are  connected 
with  it 

Every  teacher  is  obliged,  without  remuneration,  to  teach  additional 
hours  during  a  vacancy,  except  when  the  position  is  not  again  filled  for 
a  kmg  time.  He  can  not  accept  any  other  office  to  which  pay  is  attached, 
nor  an  office  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  city,  without  the  consent 
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of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Teachers  of  the  institatioDS  xuM 
tiie  patronage  of  the  city  can  not  be  elected  aldermen ;  they  are  required 
to  accept  a  guardianship  only  of  children  of  relatives  or  fellow  teachers, 
and  to  this  a  consent  is  necessary.  Before  concluding  marriage,  they 
have  to  petition  the  governors  of  the  respective  province  for  his  consent, 
and  oblige  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund  for  the  support 
of  widows.  There  is  no  limit  prescribed  to  their  giving  private  lessons; 
but  the  establishment  of  private  institutions  requires  the  consent  of  the 
local  officers  and  of  the  Department 

The  secret  lists  of  conduct,  which  had  been  introduced  early  after  tiie 
reorganization  of  the  State,  to  be  made  out  annually  by  the  directOTS 
according  to  prescribed  schedule,  and  returned  by  them  to  the  provin- 
cial school  department,  and  by  the  latter,  after  having  been  perfected,  to 
the  Department  of  Instruction,  have  been  abolished  by  decree  of  July 
81,  1848.    These  lists  contained  four  divisions  to  mark  personalities  and 
official  employment ;  three  divisions  to  mark  official  conduct,  moral  be- 
havior and  private  studies  of  the  teachers.     They  have  been  undeserr- 
edly  decried  ;  for  they  gave  to  the  director  much  more  opportunity  to 
recommend  in  an  official  way  teachers  of  merit  to  the  Department  for 
distinction,  than  to  take  away  from  their  merits.    Since  then  a  periodical 
report  of  administration  gives  the  directors  occasion  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  qualification  of  a  teacher ;    if  it  contains  a  censure,  tfaej 
have  to  apprise  the  teacher  of  it,  and  afford  him  an  opportuni^  for  justi- 
fication.   The  royal  decree  of  July  11, 1849,  with  regard  to  misdemeanors 
in  office  by  officers  other  than  judicial,  was  also  applied  to  public  teachers. 
Minister  Von  Ladcnbcrg  declared  in  a  circular  dated  July  26th,  1849 : 
"  The  productive  working  of  the  office  of  a  teacher,  rests  essentially  upors 
the  whole  spiritual  and  moral  bearing  of  the  individual  and  upon  the  respect 
it  inspires  in  his  scholars,  as  well  as  in  their  parents  and  guardians.    The^ 
more  important  the  educating  element  appears  in  the  character  of  youth, 
the  more  the  superintending  authority  should  look  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  should  not  hesitate  to  consider,  if  needs  there  be,  conduct 
outside  of  the  school  a  misdemeanor  in  office.^^    However,  this  decree 
made  it  a  duty  to  protect  a  teacher  against  unjust  and  inimical  accusa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  just  complaints  of  those 
who  confide  to  the  teacher  their  holiest  goods,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare  of  their  children.     The  code  of  discipline  for  all  officers  of  the 
government,  of  July  21st,  1852,  is  considered  to  apply  equally  to  all 
public  teachers. 

Leave  of  absence  for  a  journey  during  the  course  of  instruction  can 
be  granted  by  the  directors  for  one  week ;  the  school  department  of  the 
province  can  extend  it  to  four  weeks  for  a  journey  into  foreign  countries, 
and  to  six  weeks  within  the  State ;  the  Ober  president  can  grant  six 
weeks*  leave  out  of  the  State,  and  eight  weeks  within  its  boundaries ;  for 
any  longer  period  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  or  of  the 
king  is  required.    During  a  leave  of  absence  beyond  four  weeks,  accord- 
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Ihg  to  order  dated  March  28th,  1808,  officers  shall  draw  only  half  salary, 
which  howeTer  is  but  seldom  practiced.  In  accordance  with  the  cabinet 
order  of  June  15th,  1863,  during  a  leave  of  absence,  salary  is  paid  in  lUll 
for  the  first  six  weeks ;  half  pay  for  four  and  a  half  months'  longer,  and 
no  salary  afterwards.  In  case  of  sickness  no  deduction  is  made.  During 
a  journey  for  purposes  of  science,  the  expenses  for  a  deputy  are  deducted. 

The  same  authority  which  commissions  for  a  position  is  to  receive  also 
application  for  discharge,  which  *shall  only  be  refused  when  the  general 
interests  would  suffer  by  acceptance.  The  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
his  post  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  successor  or  for  tempo- 
rary occupation.  The  regular  period  for  giving  notice  of  discontinuance 
in  office  is  generally  six  months,  and  to  begin  April  1st,  or  October  1st 

The  salary  of  teachers,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  every- 
where mostly  very  small  and  very  rarely  fixed  in  amount  The  greater 
part  of  the  receipts  was  derived  fi*om  various  fees  and  perquisites,  some  of 
them  even  degrading,  of  which  the  history  of  some  schools  furnishes  ample 
evidence.  Only  since  the  reorganization  of  the  State  the  government  has 
continually  labored  to  procure  a  fixed  living  salary  for  teachers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  abolish  their  dependence  on  the  fees  paid  for  instruction.  For 
if  by  these  a  just  equalization  between  labor  and  wages  was  effected,  they 
very  readily  led  to  overcrowding  of  classes  and  other  inconveniences, 
from  which  a  school  should  be  kept  free.  Pro-temporary  officials  receive 
a  remuneration  which  can  only  exceptionally  amount  to  the  regular 
salary.  The  principal  and  most  important  emolument,  a  free  residence, 
has  been  retained  whenever  it  is  derived  from  donative  funds  or  local 
appropriations.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  director  has  a  suitable  dwell- 
ing in  the  institution,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  a  mobilization  of  the  army,  for  those  who  are  called  into  active 
service  and  who  have  their  household  with  wife  and  child,  a  decrease  in 
salary  takes  place,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes,  but  only  so  fiur  as  their  salary  and  militai^ 
pay  together  passes  beyond  the  amount  of  800  th,  per  year.  Salaries  are 
paid  every  quarter  of  a  year  in  advance ;  for  accidental  duties  at  the  in- 
stitution, remuneration  is  generally  granted.  During  a  journey  in  the 
interest  of  the  service,  and  when  a  removal  to  another  position  taket 
place,  mileage  is  paid  proportionate  to  the  office.  Teachers  who,  without 
bait  of  theirs,  find  themselves  in  reduced  circumstances,  may  have  ex- 
traordinary assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  State,  if  their  yearly  income 
is  not  above  1000  th.,  (thaler,  72  cents.) 

The  janitors  of  the  school,  who  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Department  of  Oct  12th,  1837,  shall  be  selected  fhmi  the  military  inva- 
lids entitled  to  maintenance  in  civil  life,  receive  above  their  salary  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  institution,  and  materials  for  fuel  and  light  The 
collections  taken  up  ibrmeriy  among  the  students  as  a  Christmas  present* 
have  been  discontinaed,  and  they  receive  instead  a  remuncfatkm  from 
the  fonds  of  the  school 
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The  granting  of  pensions,  up  to  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  was 
an  act  of  royal  favor ;  communities  and  corporations  also  exercised  such 
acts  of  grace  towards  teachers  no  longer  capable  for  duty,  and  often  to  a 
considerable  amount  A  law  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  after  much 
deliberation  and  conferring  with  the  provincial  authorities,  was  enacted. 
May  28th,  1846,  and  received  the  royal  approbation.  According  to  it  all 
teachers  and  officers  of  superior  schools  become  entitled  to  a  pension 
during  life,  if  after  a  certain  period  in  Service  they  become  incapable  for 
duty  not  by  their  own  fault,  and  if  they  were  duly  commissioned.  If  at 
an  advanced  age  they  are  not  absolutely  incapable  for  duty,  but  unable 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  office,  they  are  obliged,  if  the  Depart- 
ment thinks  proper,  to  pay  an  assistant  appointed  to  aid  them ;  however, 
there  must  be  left  for  them  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  the  pension.  The 
amount  of  pension  is  fixed  by  a  scale ;  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  four- 
sixteenths,  after  fifty  years,  twelve-sixteenths  of  their  salary.  The  timit 
of  service  is  computed  from  the  date  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
and  if  they  did  not  take  such,  from  the  day  of  their  first  entry  into  ser-. 
vice.  The  trial  year  is  not  included,  but  the  time  passed  in  active  mili- 
tary service  is,  and  time  of  service  before  the  enemy  counts  double.  The 
fund  for  pensions  is  derived  fi^m  yearly  contributions  of  the  salary,  as 
introduced  since  January  1st,  1847 ;  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  of  400 
th ;  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent  of  1000  th, ;  two  per  cent  of  2000  tA., 
and  three  per  cent  of  3000  th, ;  moreover,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  salaiy 
must  be  paid  in  one  installment 

The  families  of  teachers  who  die  in  office,  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred,  one  quarter's  salary  ;  those  of  pen- 
sioned teachers  that  of  one  month.  Every  teacher  commissioned  for  one 
of  the  higher  schools  is  entitled  and  required  to  enter  the  **  Institute  for 
the  support  of  widows,"  at  Berlin,  unless  his  age  is  too  far  advanced  or  ill 
health  oppose  his  becoming  a  member.  The  amount  insured  must  be  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  salary,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  above  500  th.  In  extra- 
ortiinary  cases,  voluntary  pensions  are  given  to  widows,  gencrallj^  only 
from  50  to  100  th.y  and  means  for  education  in  schools  are  granted  for 
orphaned  boys  to  their  seventeenth  year,  and  for  girls  to  their  fifteenth 
year,  in  monthly  rates  from  one-half  to  two  thalers.  Many  of  these  insti- 
tutes possess  considerable  donations  for  widows  and  orphans. 

III.  REGULATIONS  OP  EXAMINATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  "  Magdeburg  Order  of  Visitation,"  (1663,)  required  the  magistrate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  resident  pastor  and  superintendent,  to  appoint  the 
public  school-teacher.  More  minute  regulations  on  an  ^* examination" 
of  teachers  at  the  Latin  and  German  schools  were  contained  in  the  royal 
order  of  Sept  80th,  1718,  according  to  which  they  should  be  examined 
by  the  consistory  or  the  general  superintendent  before  being  commis- 
sioned, and  to  those  who  gave  satisfaction  a  testimonial  should  be  given, 
and  no  one  could  be  commissioned  without  it  Repeated  instructions  of 
1750  and  1764  declared  that  no  teacher  should  be  engaged  or  promoted 
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witiiout  the  approbation  of  the  superior  consistory,  and  the  instruction  for 
the  superior  school-collegium  of  Feb.  22d,  1787,  ordered  that  a  teacher 
should  be  appointed  only  on  the  ground  of  a  testimonial  from  this  au- 
thority. The  candidate  proposed  for  a  vacant  teachership  was  presented 
to  the  consistory  or  school-collegium  of  the  province,  which  referred  him 
to  one  of  their  members,  generally  to  an  experienced  teacher.  In  this 
much  depended  on  the  character  and  learning  of  the  latter,  and  these 
examinations  lacked  uniformity.  Gedike,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  supe- 
rior school-collegium,  was  often  charged  with  like  examinations,  gives  a 
detailed  sketch  thereof  in  the  programme  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Freder- 
ickswerder  of  17S9  (collected  writings  on  schools,  II.  pp.  90.)  By  the 
patrons  of  city  schools,  as  long  as  teachers  were  mostly  theologians,  the 
evidence  of  their  education  for  the  ministerial  office  was  generally  deemed 
sufficient ;  likewise  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  or 
trial  lessons,  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  given  by  a 
university,  or  the  testimonials  of  their  attendance  at  seminaries  for  the- 
ology, philology  or  pedagogy.  But  this  custom  proved  more  and  more 
insufficient  for  the  higher  schools,  since  newly  revived  humanitarianism 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  them,  and  they  no  longer  selected  their 
teachers  from  among  the  candidates  of  theology,  but  from  candidates  who 
had  been  specially  trained  for  higher  teachership  and  proved  more  suit- 
able. Thus,  when  the  centralizing  organization  of  the  State  extended 
also  to  the  field  of  education,  an  examination  of  candidates  for  higher 
teachership,  legal  throughout  the  State,  was  ordered  by  the  edict  of  July 
12th,  1810,  which  at  first  was  made  by  deputations  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  latterly  by  a  special  commission  of  examinations. 
The  regulations  for  examination  had  been  drawn  up  by  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Schleiermacher  and  Silvern.  Of  the  motives,  Humboldt  had 
stated  that  such  examinations  arc  the  only  barrier  that  could  be  opposed 
to  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  patronage.  It  would  honor  the  profession 
of  teachers  in  the  State,  if  every  one  who  enters  it  had  first  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  qualification.  Fr.  A.  Wolf  also  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  not  admitting  any  to  teach  at  the  secondary  schools,  though  they  had 
graduated  at  universities,  unless  they  had  been  examined  and  authorized 
by  the  commission  of  examinations.  The  examination  should  consist  in 
written  theses,  oral  questioning  and  trial  lessons.  The  commission 
could  dispense  with  one  of  these.  Those  who,  after  presenting  a  disser- 
tation in  Latin  and  passing  the  regular  oral  examination  at  one  of  the 
faculties  for  philosophy  of  one  of  the  State  universities,  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  were  not  subject  to  further  examination, 
only  to  a  trial  lesson.  With  members  of  seminaries  for  classic  schools, 
the  examination  taken  at  their  entrance  by  the  director  of  the  same,  was 
sufficient.  Distinguished  foreigners  called  to  professorships  by  the  Prus- 
sian Department  of  Instruction  were  not  subjected  to  any  examination. 
The  certificate  given  pointed  out  distinctly  in  what  branches  the  candi- 
date was  well  posted  or  weak,  what  proportion  his  skill  in  teaching  held 
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to  his  knowledgei  and  the  degree  of  his  general  quaUficatioQ  was  indicated 
in  the  aathority  to  teach  in  secondary-schools.  The  examinatioa  was 
called  "oMBmen  pro/acuUate  doemdiy  Those  proposed  for  a  pennanent 
professorship,  had  to  pass  an  exammpro  loeo^  in  which  regard  should  be 
had  only  to  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  particular  position. 
To  dispense  from  examinations  was  the  privilege  of  the  Dq[MtrtmeDt  for 
Public  Instruction.  These  regulations  took  effect,  Jan.  Ist,  1818.  The 
requirements  made  of  candidates  at  first  were  trifling,  and  the  taking 
effect  of  the  regulations  fell  in  a  time  when  Mars  was  worshiped  more 
than  Minerva ;  but  when,  after  1815,  studies  could  again  be  pursued 
undisturbedly,  a  continually  increasing  zeal  for  the  s€udy  of  philology 
and  philosophy  manifested  itself,  and  gradually  a  class  of  teachers,  scien- 
tifically educated,  formed  itself,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found 
easily  at  any  other  time,  and  towards  which  chief  counselor  Johannes 
Schuize  largely  contributed  by  encouraging  learned  publications  and 
attaching  promotion  to  the  same ;  particularly  in  the  selection  of  directors 
great  weight  was  given  to  successful  labor  as  an  author.  A  regulation 
of  the  department  of  Aug.  21,  1824,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  consis- 
tories the  one-sidedness  of  philologic  preparation,  and  demanded  that 
examinations  should  be  extended  principally  on  logic  and  metaphysics, 
psychology  and  history  of  philosophy,  history  and  theology ;  but  that 
very  one-sidedness  had  trained  the  best  powers  of  teaching,  and  if  the 
examination  in  philosophy  had  remained  in  the  background,  there  was 
among  the  students  of  that  time  such  great  zeal  for  education  in  philos- 
ophy, that  without  special  requirements  at  the  examination,  all  studies 
were  enlivened  thereby,  even  in  a  more  extensive  and  more  liberal 
manner  than  is  possible  by  the  anxiety  to  pass  an  examination.  The 
afore-mentioned  circular,  in  calling  upon  the  commission  for  examination, 
to  pay  strict  regard  to  *^  thoroughness  and  quality  of  philosophy  and  the 
study  thereof,  to  the  end  that  the  shallow  and  superficial  philosophisms 
which  in  modem  times  compose  wholly  the  science  of  philosophy,  may 
give  way  to  fundamental  studies,  and  that  philosophy  may  obtain  again 
her  honorable  and  useful  position  among  the  sciences,  and  that  academic 
youth,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  darkened  by  aiter-philosophy, 
(nay  be  conducted  by  thorough  instruction  in  a  genuine  philosophical 
spirit,  to  a  clear,  correct  and  complete  application  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,**  was  particularly  meant  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegd, 
and  the  early  appointment  of  Hegel  into  the  commission  for  examination 
coincided  with  it  The  objections  raised,  by  the  commission  of  Beriin 
only,  against  the  practicability  of  the  order  of  the  department  in  refer- 
ence to  philosophy,  were  replied  to  on  Aug.  18th,  1865,  that  **  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  philosophy  in  which  examination  should  be  had,  give  to 
the  examining  person  forthwith  a  distinct  and  concrete  subject,  by  which 
to  discover  whether  the  candidate  has  mentally  appropriated  what  be 
heard  in  the  lectures  on  philosophy  at  the  univeraity.*'  The  observation 
of  the  commission,  that  no  law  did  exist,  and  could  not  very  well  exist, 
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according  to  wliidi  one  system  of  phflosophy  only  should  be  studied  by 
the  young  at  the  acadony,  was  refosed  as  tii?ial  and  not  called  ibr  by 
the  circular  of  the  department 

The  circular  of  Aug.  21st,  1824,  directed  flirther  that  each  candidate 
for  teachership,  who  had  been  examined,  should  pass  another  trial  before 
a  member  of  the  consistory,  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  in  theology.  Of 
those  who  did  not  want  to  be  qualified  for  instructing  religion,  tliey 
should  particularly  inquire  whether  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  fiiith  and  morality  requisite  for  teachers  at  a  gym* 
nasium,  while  of  those  intending  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  religion, 
they  should  require  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  in  church  history.  In  proposing  for  the  office  of 
professor  or  director,  those  who  had  a  thorough  education  in  theology 
should  be  principally  favored. 

In  a  corresponding  manner  it  was  ordered,  under  date  of  Sept  2, 1826, 
that  a  Catholic  clerg3rman,  well  schooled  and  of  distinguished  reputation, 
should  be  invited,  with  the  approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  6f 
Cologne,  to  examine  Catholic  candidates  for  teachership  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  at  the  place  where  the  commis- 
sion of  education  held  their  session. 

Candidates  for  teachership,  who  desired  to  be  engaged  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools  only,  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  profaeuU 
UUe  docendi,  though  they  had  not  passed  the  triennium  aeademievm^  or 
not  frequented  a  university  at  all.  But  with  regard  to  regular  teachers 
of  science  at  the  higher  burgher-schools,  or  schools  of  commerce,  and 
technical  or  real-schools  in  larger  cities,  in  which  an  education  was  ob- 
tained for  the  higher  mechanics  or  for  the  commercial  proieasion,  princi- 
pally in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  geography, 
German  literature,  technology  and  modem  languages,  it  was  ordained  by 
instruction  of  March  29th,  1827,  that  their  conimisaion  should  depend  oo 
a  previous  weH-paased  examination  in  these  branches. 

The  reqairements  for  teachers  of  higher  schools,  changed  and  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  time,  made  necessary  the  preparmtioo  of  new  rules  for 
ezaminatioo,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  were  composed  by  Jcrfi, 
Schnlxe  oo  the  basis  of  opinions  presented  by  the  different  contmiiiisona 
for  examinatioo.  In  these  are  dtstingoisbed  the  examtnation :  1,  yr0 
faemUmU doeemdi ;  %proloeo;  Z, fr^ ateeMimu ;  4^ ^be a^Uaquium yr^ 
rmsUftmiA  Sofcyecto  id  exaiwoatm  are :  1,  the  GenHO^  Utln,  Omli, 
French,  aad  Hebrew  taogaages;  S,  BMlfaeaialicai,  natural  fMeasppby^ 
history  aod  geogrsplby,  phikaopliy  aod  pedafpogy^  tbeaiegy,  ffowerer* 
it  should  not  be  fofflMddcs  to  tatj  caa^date  to  be  eiiwiii i  il  In  <54l>er  ls»> 

to  whkh  he  had  deroCsd  fiiiiiH  and  whkh  m»^ 
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during  three  semesters.  Foreigners,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
aminations, are  required  to  present  a  special  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Education  ;  but  from  this,  candidates  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  are  excepted  since  1864. 

According  as  the  **  currieulum  foita "  delivered  by  the  candidate  is 
found  to  be  more  or  less  favorable,  two  or  three  subjects  for  a  treatise  in 
writing  are  given  him,  with  directions  to  finish  the  same  alter  a  certain 
fixed  time  (usually  six  months,)  and  to  report  the  sources  from  which 
information  was  drawn  for  the  composition.  As  a  rule,  one  of  these  com- 
positions must  be  in  the  Latin  language ;  to  candidates  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  teaching  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence at  one  of  the  higher  burgher  or  real-schools,  it  is  permitted  to  use 
the  French  language  in  place  of  the  Latin.  By  circular  of  May  19, 1883, 
it  was  also  permitted  to  give  to  candidates  upon  their  application,  lessons 
more  difficult  or  more  easy  than  were  first  required  in  the  examination. 
Exempt  from  compositions  in  writing  should  be :  (1,)  doctors  and  masters 
of  philosophy  promoted  at  one  of  the  inland  universities,  after  a  public 
defense  in  Latin  of  their  naugural  dissertation,  published  in  printed 
form ;  (2,)  candidates  of  theology,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  fit>m  the 
theological  commission  of  examination  of  having  favorably  passed  the 
first  examen  for  theologians.  From  the  oral  examination,  doctors  of 
philosophy  were  not  exempt ;  on  the  contrary  they  bad  to  be  examined 
in  all  the  principal  branches  of  instruction,  and  particularly  in  those 
which  are  not  included  in  the  examination  for  doctor  of  philosophy. 

According  to  the  value  of  the  written  compositions,  the  subject  for  a 
trial-lesson,  and  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  are  selected,  and 
'*the  director  and  those  members  of  the  commission  to  whom  the 
branches  selected  principally  belong,  are  required  to  be  present*'  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  director  can  not  assist  at  all 
times,  and  consequently  he  is  not  always  present 

By  the  oral  examination  is  to  be  ascertained  what  knowledge  the 
candidate  possesses  in  philology,  mathematics,  history,  natural  sciences, 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  if  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  at 
secondary-schools ;  and  he  shall  be  examined  so  far  in  them  as  is  neces- 
sary to  judge  correctly  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  That  part  of  the 
examination  which  refers  to  ancient  (classical)  philology,  must  be  made 
in  Latin.  If  the  trial-lesson  and  oral  examination  should  give  a  result 
different  from  that  which  the  written  compositions  gave  a  right  to  expect, 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  prepare  another,  under  special  surveil- 
lance and  without  any  means  of  assistance.  More  than  three  candidates 
shall  not  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  then  only  such  as  desire  to 
become  qualified  for  the  same  grade  of  schools.  **The  importance  of  the 
examination  makes  necessary  the  permanent  presence  of  the  director  of 
the  commission,  and  another  member  beside  the  one  who  examines  the 
candidate.** 

In  giving  the  ^^/(icultas  docendi,^^  three  degrees  are  distinguished : 
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(1,)  the  unconditional,  when  the  candidate,  besides  a  sufiScient,  even  if  not 
perfectly  developed  capacity  for  teaching,  is  so  far  master  of  the  subjects 
as  to  be  able,  after  due  preparation,  to  teach,  (a)  Latin  and  Qreek  and  the 
German  language,  (5)  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  (e)  history  and 
geography,  or  (d)  as  according  to  later  instructions  of  the  Department, 
theology,  and  the  Hebrew  language,  in  one  of  the  upper  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium successfully,  and  is  so  far  acquainted  with  all  other  subjects  as  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  their  relative  importance  to  other  branches  of  in- 
struction and  to  inOuence  beneficially  the  total  education  of  the  students." 
In  a  declaration  of  Aug.  9th,  1831,  the  Department  pointed  out  ^*  that 
the  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  total 
ignorance  of  candidates  for  teachership  in  any  of  the  three  essential 
branches  of  instruction  in  secondary-schools,  as  had  hitherto  not  seldom 
been  shown.''  Since  the  issue  of  the  regulations  of  1884  for  the  maturity 
examination*  in  leaving  the  gymnasium,  such  total  ignorance  is  prevented, 
and  the  general  examination  of  candidates  appears  no  more  necessary  ; 
however,  the  fear  of  it  often  divides  the  powers  of  students,  who  rather 
strive  after  the  eminent  in  one  branch,  which  is  the  more  important,  than 
after  an  CBqualU  medioeritas. 

As  qualification  for  instructing  philology  in  the  two  upper  classes,  be- 
sides a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  an  extensive 
study  of  the  classics  of  these  two  languages,  in  particular  of  those  usually 
read  in  upper  classes,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  actual  value  of  philology 
and  the  most  important  means  for  its  study,  as  well  as  correctness  and 
fluency  in  lecturing  Latin,  are  required.  In  the  branches  of  philosophy 
a  complete  knowledge  of  details  and  minute  penetration  can  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  the  examination  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  candi- 
date has  studied  these  sciences. 

The  examination  in  German  extends  to  grammar,  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  laws  of  the  language,  the  historic  development  of  the  same, 
and  the  history  of  its  literature.  "  Those  who  do  not  possess  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  general  scientific  knowledge 
enough  to  teach  the  German  successfully  in  each  class,  even  in  the  high- 
est, can  not  receive  the  **  unconditional  facultas  docendi  for  philology.'' 
The  Department  declared  in  rescript  of  Nov.  12th,  1831,  that  those  who 
contended  for  that  degree  should  combine  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
with  the  study  of  the  history  of  modem  science. 

In  history  and  geography,  beside  a  general  knowledge  thereof,  the 
**  study  of  the  principal  authors  for  any  period  of  ancient,  middle  or 
modem  history  "  was  required.  Moreover  the  candidate  should  **  possess 
enough  of  philology,  not  only  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics for  his  lectures,  but  also  by  the  latter  to  contribute  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  former ;  and  he  should  have  that  command  of  expression  in 
Latin,  that  he  can  deliver  his  lectures  on  ancient  history  in  that  lang. 

*^9U.—Th9  final  raamination  m  iMving  the  fyroDMiam,  which,  if  suootMfoUy  pMiid,  d*- 
dww  Um  ■tudeot  oiaturad  for  Um  uoivenitj,  and  aQtitlM  him  to  admittaoc*. 
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uage/'  Qualification  as  teacher  for  the  upper  classes  of  real-acbools  Biaj 
be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  according  to 
the  order  of  April  6th,  1859.  The  ability  of  teachers  and  examiners  to 
deliver  a  well  connected  lecture  on  history  in  Latin  now  disappearing 
almost  altogether,  this  requirement  has  been  overlooked  at  examinatioD!<. 
Also,  geography  is  treated  on  generally  by  questions  connected  with  the 
examination  in  history,  so  that  an  ucImbI  facultoi  daeendi  in  this  braDch 
can  rarely  be  said  to  have  been  established. 

In  mathematics,  the  candidate  must  prove  that  he  has  penetrated  the 
higher  parts  of  geometry,  spherical  analysis  and  higher  mathematics,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  make  successful  applications  of  these  to  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy.  A  special  decree  of  December  14,  1839,  ordains 
that  beside  a  general  review  of  this  science  and  its  application  to  every- 
day phenomena,  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
its  parts,  including  modern  discoveries  and  late  publications,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  important  problems  of  chemistry  and  the  ability  to  explain 
suitable  problems  in  a  mathematical  way,  should  be  required.  This  order 
also  fitly  demands,  'Hhat  in  order  not  to  limit  the  thorough  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  by  too  great  requirements,  the  con- 
ditional/a<;u2^a«  docendi  shall  be  given  to  candidates  who  can  teach  math- 
ematics and  the  mathematical  parts  of  natural  philosophy  in  all  classes, 
and  to  those  who  can  instruct  in  the  natural  sciences  in  all  classes,  and 
mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  only. 

In  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  beside  an  exact  knowledge  of  these  sci- 
ences and  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  different  systems  of  instruction 
and  education,  ic  should  be  required  that  the  candidates  are  able  to 
explain,  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  principles  of  logic,  metaphysics  and 
psychology ;  and  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  of  its  different  systems  according  to  their  characteristic  peculiarities, 
they  should  combine  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  changes  philosophy 
has  experienced  by  Kant,  and  since  his  time. 

2.  The  conditional  facultdH  docendi  can  be  obtained  by  (a)  those  who, 
though  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  in  the  two  upper  classes, 
yet  in  one  or  more  branches  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  which  must 
be  exacted  of  every  teacher,  obtain  this  degree  under  the  condition  that 
they  supply  thos^  deficiences,  and  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  pro  loco  until  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  their  studies  in 
the  deficient  branches  have  been  perfected ;  (5)  those  who,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  possess  only  the  knowledge 
required  for  middle  or  lower  classes. 

The  second  degree  of  teachership  obtained  great  latitude  by  those 
regulations,  and  embraced  candidates  of  the  greatest  learning  and  the 
most  able  capacities,  as  must  frequently  be  found  in  limiting  examination 
to  certain  branches  of  science,  as  well  as  those  of  great  mediocrity  who 
had  not  passed  far  beyond  the  maturity-examination.  For  this  reason 
the  instructions  of  Aug.  9th,  1881,  made  a  discrimination  between  can- 
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didates  who  had  been  examined  for  teaching  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
such  as  had  been  qualified  for  the  lower  classes  only.  To  the  first  ones 
the  regulations  on  examination  pro  loco  are  applied,  but  they  are  not  to 
pass  a  second  examination  profacultate  docendi,  since  the  trial-year  will 
gire  the  authorities  ample  opportunity  to  convince  themselves  how  far 
the  candidate  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiencies  appearing  at  the 
examination.  Even  after  the  trial-year,  the  authorities,  by  bestowing 
the  necessary  attention  on  the  candidates  in  their  district,  could  not  fiiil 
of  opportunities  to  obtain  all  information  on  that  point  These  instruc- 
tions proved  important  and  wholesome  by  freeing  the  most  capable  can- 
didates from  the  obligation  of  a  second  examination  in  such  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  study  of  which  could  be  superficial  with  them  only,  while 
it  would  draw  them  away  from  their  proper  field  of  excellence.  The 
school-collegiums,  it  is  true,  had  a  task  they  could  only  perform  to  some 
extent  through  the  organ  of  the  respective  directors,  as  under  the  ofiSce- 
like  way  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  collegium,  there  rarely  was 
lefl  time  and  opportunity  for  any  of  the  members  to  make  personal  ob- 
servations. The  experience  of  the  .next  years  following  the  issue  of 
these  regulations  showed  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  ex- 
,  aminations  and  many  deficiencies,  which  partly  had  their  cause  in  the 
regulations  themselves,  partly  in  their  application  by  the  examiners,  in 
particular  by  some  professors  of  universities,  who  made  too  high  require- 
ments on  the  younger  teachers  of  gymnasiums,  and  partly,  too,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  which  was  more  bent  on  realities  and  unfavorable  to 
the  study  of  philology.  In  the  circular  of  Feb.  8d,  1838,  to  the  Royal 
Commission  for  Examinations,  the  "  superficial  mediocrity  which  satisfies 
so  many  candidates  for  higher  teachership  in  their  vocation,*V has  been 
opposed  by  increased  demands,  principally  by  allowing  the  qualification 
for  conditional  faculUu  docendi  only  to  the  candidates  heretofore  de- 
scribed under  {a) ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission  for 
examination  to  bestow  the  ^^conditional  facultaa  docendi  on  such 
candidates  who  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  branches  of  instruc- 
tion possess  only  the  knowledge  required  for  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
this  permission  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  classes  exceptionally,  when  the 
candidates,  with  a  security  and  clearness  in  fundamental  knowledge, 
combined  distinguished  talent  of  explanation,  an  excellent  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young,  and  a  prepossessing  appearance.^  A  the  same 
time  the  Department  expressed  a  confident  expectation  that  the  commis- 
sions for  examination  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  short 
course  of  three  years  at  the  university  could  only  serve  to  collect  a  suflB- 
cient  material ;  and  therefore  a  complete,  thorough,  and  in  all  parts  fin- 
ished knowledge,  and  a  solid  penetration  into  science,  could  not  be 
required ;  much  more  they  should  see,  if  the  candidates,  besides  a  genera] 
knowledge,  had  actually  laid  the  foundation  in  one  of  the  principal 
branches,  on  which  farther  to  build,  and  had  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion and  spirited  digest  of  the  sciences  chiefly  cultivated  by  them  at  the 
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university.  For  able  candidates  of  this  class  the  Department  in  1867 
created  a  higher  degree :  conditional  faeultaa  for  the  middle  classes. 

On  February  4th,  1888,  a  second  circular  to  the  school-coUegiums  was 
issued,  in  which  the  directors  of  gymnasiums  were  designated  as  suitable 
persons  to  advise  young  men  in  the  upper  classes,  if  not  thought  qualified 
for  the  profession,  to  desist  from  pursuing  studies  requisite  for  teacher- 
ship,  and  to  represent  to  abler  ones  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  tiie 
object  But  directors  have  seldom  been  in  a  situation  to  execute  liiis 
charge.  During  the  first  ten  years  the  proportion  of  candidates  toTactnk 
positions  was  unfavorable  to  the  former,  but  soon  alter  1848  it  changed, 
so  that  the  want  of  teachers  becoming  more  sensible,  the  Department  of 
Instruction,  under  order  of  Oct  16th,  1858,  promised  to  assist  students 
in  the  upper  classes,  in  cases  of  poverty,  if  they  felt  a  desire  to  deTOle 
themselves  to  the  profession  and  were  willing  to  pursue  the  necessttj 
studies,  beginning  even  at  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  the  gymnasiam, 
and  the  directors  were  instructed  to  make  proper  application  to  the  De- 
partment It  is  not  known  whether  recourse  has  ever  been  had  to  this 
measure.  The  general  examination  in  religion  and  philosophy,  as  ordered 
by  the  cabinet  order  of  Aug.  21st,  1824,  was  amended  by  rescript  of 
March  8d,  1 848,  by  requiring  that  the  testimonials  of  candidates  who  had 
not  passed  this  examination  satisfactorily,  should  contain  a  provision  that 
the  candidate,  before  being  definitely  engaged,  must  prove  in  a  second 
examination  that  he  has  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge  in  the  above 
sciences.  It  was  chiefly  intended  thus  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion of  future  teachers,  and  to  form  teachers  of  religion  not  from  theolo- 
gians only.  The  same  object  was  aimed  at  by  a  circular  of  the  ministry 
of  Von  Raumer  of  Dec.  0,  1653,  directed  to  the  faculties  of  theology, 
requiring  of  them  to  introduce  suitable  lectures,  which  was  done  by  some 
distinguislied  professors,  but  in  spite  of  tlic  desire  repeatedly  expressed 
under  date  of  May  10th,  1865,  they  were  never  generally  introduced  by 
the  faculties.  The  commission  for  examination,  however,  was  instructed, 
from  the  year  1857,  invariably  to  exact  a  report  from  the  candidates  fi)r 
higher  teachership,  in  how  far  and  in  what  manner,  during  their  academ- 
ical studies,  they  had  endeavored  to  increase  and  improve  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  religion. 

By  the  above-named  circular  of  Feb.  3d,  1838,  theology  and  the  He- 
brew had  been  made  the  fourth  principal  part  of  examination  ;  but  by 
another  cabinet  order  of  Dec.  21st,  1841,  candidates  of  theology,  when 
they  had  obtained  an  excellent  testimonial  from  the  commission  for  ex- 
amination in  theology,  should  be  considered  qualified  for  teaching  religion 
and  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  should  be  further  examined  only  as  to 
their  ability  and  method  of  teaching;  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  candidates  for  teachership. 
However,  since  it  appeared  desirable  to  gain  men  of  sound  education  in 
theology  as  teachers  of  religion  at  secondary -schools,  it  was  decreed  by 
order  of  the  Department,  Aug.  10th,  1853,  that  candidates  of  theology* 
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who  could  produce  the  certificate  of  a  well  passed  examinatioa  before  the 
commission  for  theology,  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  profaC" 
ultate  doeendi.  If  they  desire  to  acquire  the  qualification  of  "  uncondi- 
tional foe,  doc,^''  they  must  satisfy  all  general  conditions;  the  qualifica- 
tion for  conditional  fac.  doc.  may  be  imparted  to  them :  1,  if  by  a  trial 
lesson  and  oral  examination,  which  is  limited  to  didactic  ability  and 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  teaching  in  higher  classes,  they  prove  their 
ability  to  teach  religion  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  first  class  of  a  gymna- 
sium ;  and  2,  if  they  prove  their  ability  to  teach  (a)  Latin,  Greek  and 
German,  or  (h)  mathematics  and  natural  science,  in  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  or  (c)  either  one  of  these  subjects  in  the  first  class. 

Catholic  clergymen,  according  to  rescript  of  March  26th,  1863,  when 
they  have  been  promoted  by  an  inland  university  or  by  academic  rule  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  or  licentiate  of  theology,  are  not  subjected  to  an 
examination  in  theology  in  order  to  become  qualified  as  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, but  their  ability  of  teaching  religion  or  the  Hebrew  in  the  different 
classes  remains  subject  to  trial  by  the  commission  of  examination. 

By  ministerial  rescript  of  Aug.  11th,  1854,  members  for  the  examina- 
tion in  French  and  English  are  added  to  the  commissions.  Candidates 
who  wish  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  French  or  English,  besides  a 
thorough  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  these  languages  and  their  liter- 
ature, must  respoftd  to  the  requirements  of  general  education  demanded 
from  all  candidates.  However,  the  rescript  of  the  Department  of  May 
2dd,  1865,  directs  that  the  admission  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
who  have  obtained  the  fac.  doc.  for  those  modem  languages,  as  teachers 
of  science  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  is  generally  not  desirable. 

For  teachers  of  drawing  at  higher  schools,  to  which  heretofore  teachers 
had  been  admitted  without  special  selection,  it  was  directed,  April  2d, 

1827,  that  only  those  should  be  proposed  who  wera  furnished  with  an 
attest  of  qualification  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  that  such 
should  have  preference  among  applicants.     A  circular  of  January  16th, 

1828,  directed  the  consistories  and  school-collegiums  of  the  provinces  to 
give  to  the  Department  an  exact  report  on  the  qualification  of  each 
teacher  of  drawing  at  the  gymnasiums  in  their  province,  on  the  manner 
and  success  of  their  instructions,  and  on  their  social  position  and  relation. 
Since  1863  these  candidates  are  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by 
one  of  the  royal  academies  of  Art  at  Berlin,  Konigsberg  or  Dusseldorf. 

As  teacher  of  singing,  no  one  can  be  engaged,  since  the  year  1880, 
who  has  not  given  evidence  of  his  ability  to  teach  singing. 

An  examination  for  teachers  of  gymnastic  exercises  has  been  instituted 
by  departmental  rescript  of  March  29th,  1866,  for  which  a  commission, 
including  a  professor  of  anatomy,  has  been  formed  in  Berlin.  It  takes 
place  at  the  central  institute  for  gymna^ics  (erected  in  1851,  and  which 
proceeded  from  the  central  institute  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics by  rescript  of  Feb.  6th ;)  under  superintendence  of  the  instruct- 
ors.    It  was  considered  desirable  that  the  instructions  in  gymnastic  ex- 
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ercises  should  be  confided  to  regular  teachers  of  the  schools  onlj,  and  !■ 
order  to  educate  such  teachers,  a  course  of  six  months,  for  aghteen 
pupils,  was  arranged  in  this  institution,  in  which  young  teachers  eonld 
take  part  without  charge,  and  in  particular  cases  were  supplied  with 
funds  for  their  support  during  this  time. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  regulations  for  examinations  of  1881,  not- 
withstanding the  many  corrections  and  explanations,  made  a  rerisioa  of 
the  whole  necessary,  which  was  executed  with  the  care  peculiar  to  Pni»> 
sian  officials — the  plan  of  a  new  order  of  regulations  having  been  sab- 
mitted  to  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  commissions  of  examinatioii, 
and  to  experienced  teachers,  for  their  approbation. 

Following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  commission  for  ezaminatioD 
was  not  easily  constituted.  In  earlier  times  it  was  mostly  composed  of 
teachers,  more  recently  counselors  of  instruction  and  professors  of  uni* 
versities  predominated.  The  first  named  undoubtedly  understand  best 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  school,  and  require  merits  of  a  young 
teacher ;  but  the  limitations  of  their  vocation  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  advance  with  the  development  of  science,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  period  of  study  at  the  university  has  been  profit- 
ably and  practicably  employed.  The  others,  no  longer  familiar  with 
schools,  can  not  properly  weigh  their  demands,  and  are  I4>t  to  pas 
beyond  the  object  of  pedagogic  preparation,  or  are  le^in  preponderance 
by  their  own  special  scientific  researches.  The  most  suitable  examinen 
are  those  who  from  the  school  teacher's  chair  have  passed  to  that  of  the 
university. 

TV.     PREPARATION   OP  TEACHERS   FOR  SUPERIOR  8Cn00L& 

Prior  to  this  century,  there  were  no  special  arrangements  at  unirer- 
sities  for  the  eduction  of  teachers  for  secondary-schools,  the  first  being 
the  philological  seminaries,  the  oldest  of  which  is  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  By  order  of  the  Elector  in  1695  and  1697,  a  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  convent  Uillerslebcn  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  students  of 
other  faculties  than  that  of  theology,  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  ^''humanoria  et  ehgantiorem  literaturamy"  and  for  those 
who  intended  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachership  at  secondary -schools, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Prof.  Ccllarius,  who  read  every  diy  • 
free  lecture  for  them,  until  he  died  in  1707,  when  this  arrangement 
ended. 

A  purely  philological  seminary  was  founded  in  1787,  by  the  influence 
of  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  which  was  the  first  to  educate  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  separate  from  theology,  and  in  so  far  created  an  epoch  in  pedi- 
gogy.  This  seminary  had  twelve  regular  members,  who  had  already 
attended  a  university  one  year,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  sem- 
inary for  two  years  only.  The  exercises  of  the  seminarists,  in  which  a 
great  many  of  the  students  of  other  faculties  took  part,  consisted  in 
interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  discussions  partly  on  theses,  partly  on 
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compositions  of  the  seminarists,  and,  for  a  time  also,  in  the  practice  of 
teaching  in  the  upper  class  of  the  Latin  school  of  the  orphan  house  at 
Halle.  When  this  university  was  closed  in  1806,  Wolf  went  to  Berlin ; 
and  on  its  reopening  in  1808,  Chr.  Gottfr.  Schuck  obtained  the  director- 
ship of  the  seminary,  and  in  1816  was  associated  with  Seidler.  After 
the  new  regulations  of  1817,  the  object  of  **  training  skillful  teachers  for 
gymnasiums  *'  was  consistently  followed  up  in  all  later  regulations,  and 
by  the  directors  following,  Mor.  H.  Ed.  Meier  and  Bernardy,  and  exer- 
cises for  acquiring  a  genuine  style  in  Latin  were  particularly  fostered. 
The  separation  into  two  divisions,  which  had  been  made  in  1846  from 
personal  motives,  was  annulled  in  1857,  when  Bergh  entered,  after 
Meier's  death. 

The  second  seminary  was  founded  by  Professor  Erfurt  in  Kdnigsberg 
(1810.)  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agreed  to  his  proposition 
for  an  association,  under  the  nani^  of  a  seminary,  of  young  men  who 
should,  however,  on  account  of  want  of  sufiBcient  preparation,  be  con- 
sidered as  first  students  only,  from  whom  afterwards  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary  might  be  selected.  Schleiermacher,  in  voting  on 
the  instructions  for  this  seminary,  said  very  justly  and  well  adapted  for 
all  times :  "  The  first  object  is  only  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, and  after  this  is  awakened  and  formed,  when  an  individual  incli- 
nation is  developed,  free  play  must  be  given  to  it  without  any  hesitation ; 
but  in  every  way  we  must  prevent  young  men  from  limiting  themselves 
to  a  narrower  sphere  and  from  finding  their  especial  vocation  therein.** 
The  department  recommended  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  of  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  the  latter  M.  Erfurdt  desired  to  postpone  at  the  beginning, 
but  with  the  annual  report  of  1812,  a  ^^dUputatio  de  critiea  artis  diffi- 
eultatibus  '*  in  the  Greek  language  could  be  presented,  which  the  author- 
ities in  Berlin  censured  only  for  accents  omitted,  After  M.  Erfurdt,  the 
directors  of  this  seminary  were  Wald,  Gotthold,  Lobeck,  Lehrs. 

In  1812,  Bockh  became  founder  and  director  of  a  similar  institute  in 
Berlin,  who,  with  Buttmann,  Lachmann,  Martin  Hertz,  and  Haupt,  have 
presided  over  it  till  now. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Greifewald,  from  a  philological  association, 
became  (1822)  a  public  institution,  at  first  conducted  by  Henry  Meier 
alone,  assisted  by  Schomann,  who  subsequently  became  director ;  assisted 
successively  by  Martin  Hertz,  Urlichs,  and  Ufener. 

The  seminary  at  Breslau  was  established  in  1812  ;  the  two  first  direc- 
tors were  Gottl.  Schneider  and  Heindorf,  who  were  followed  by  Fr.  Pas.so\v, 
Chr.  Schneider,  Ritsclil,  Ambrosch,  Haase,  the  latter  since  1866  in  con* 
nection  with  Rossbach. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1819.  The  directors 
were  Nake  and  Heinrich,  under  whom  the  attendance  increased  so  con- 
siderably, that  in  1826  it  counted  ten  regular  members,  twenty -seven 
extraordinary,  and  forty-five  visiting  members.  Welcker,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Heinrich,  became  co-director,  fostered  the  study  of  ancient  art 
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in  connection  with  that  of  ancient  literature,  but  the  interest  among  the 
students  abated  so  much,  that  in  1841  there  were  only  eight  regular,  ten 
extraordinary,  and  sixteen  visiting  members.  After  Ritschl  was  called 
to  the  position  of  Nake  in  1839,  the  interest  gradually  increased  again, 
so  that  in  1861  the  number  of  members  was  eighty,  and  in  1864,  eighty- 
eight  Eighteen  years  after  the  resignation  of  Welcker,  in  1861,  0.  Jahn 
was  appointed  second  director.  From  this  seminary  a  great  many  excel- 
lent scholars  have  proceeded,  who  had  creditably  begun  their  career  at 
universities  and  gymnasiums,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  year  1865,  should  have  induced  so  distinguished  a 
professor  as  Ritschl  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Prussian  State. 

In  1824,  a  philological  and  pedagogic  seminary  was  connected  with  the 
theological  and  philosophical  faculty  at  Miinster,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing candidates  for  efficient  teachers  at  gymnasiums;  its  directors  were 
Nadermann,  Esser,  Grauert,  and  at  present,  Deycks  and  Winierosku 

All  exercises  in  these  seminaries  were  arranged  after  the  course  at  the 
seminary  of  Halle ;  for  regular  members,  subsidies  of  forty  thalers  per 
year  generally,  with  participation  in  the  studies  gratis,  are  allowed. 

The  first  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  histoiy, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  number  of  students  a  thorough  education  in 
history  and  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  instruction  in  this  department 
was  made  in  1824  by  Professor  Mcnzel  of  Breslau ;  but  the  institute  was 
not  erected  till  1843,  when  premiums  of  two  hundred  thalers  were 
granted.  Since  1852,  Professor  Ropell  presided  over  it,  assisted  from 
1863  by  Professor  Junkerman,  a  Catholic,  so  that  a  division  of  instruction 
according  to  religious  confessions  was  introduced. 

In  Konigsberg,  as  early  as  1832,  a  like  seminary,  with  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  had  been  established,  the  first  director  of  which.  Prof. 
Dr.  Schubert,  still  presides;  and  one  at  Griefswald  (1863)  by  Prof.  Dr. 
A.  Schafer,  with  yearly  premiums  of  fifty  thalers.  The  seminary  founded 
at  Bonn  in  18G3,  with  premium  of  three  hundred  thalers,  is  divided  into 
two  separate  branches,  independent  of  each  other,  according  to  its  two- 
fold object:  1,  to  introduce  researches  in  history;  2,  to  prepare  future 
teachers  of  history  for  gymnasiums.  The  direction,  in  order  to  provide 
for  ecclesiastical  preferences,  has  been  given  to  two  professors,  Von  Sybel, 
Protestant,  and  Kampfschulte,  Catholic. 

Beyond  these  public  institutions,  the  lectures  on  history  of  distin- 
guished professors  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  though  at  first 
instituted  for  scientific  objects  only,  have  aided  very  much  in  training 
eminent  teachers  of  history  for  higher  schools,  particularly  those  by 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  and  more  recently  by  Droysen,  by  whom  a  good 
number  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  branch  have  been  educated. 

The  first  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  at  Konigs- 
berg, adopted,  in  1834,  preliminary  statutes,  and  obtained  as  directors, 
Professors  Neuman  and  Jacobi ;  and  in  1839,  by  royal  order,  its  subsidy 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tha- 
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lers.  Since  1848,  Prof.  Richelot  took  part  in  its  instruction.  At  Halle, 
a  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was  begun  in  1838, 
through  the  energy  of  Prof  Ksemtz  and  Prof  Schncke,  called  thither 
frem  Konigsberg.  Through  the  influence  of  Prof  Schweigger,  it  was, 
in  1840,  extended  to  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  consists  at  present  of 
seven  divisions  with  eight  professors.  The  seminary  for  mathematics  at 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1861 ;  admittance  into  it  follows  upon  an  oral  ex- 
amination by  the  directors,  and  a  written  trial-composition.  The  di- 
rectors are  Kummer  and  Weierstrass  ;  its  subsidy,  four  hundred  thalers. 

In  order  to  supply  teachers  of  natural  history  for  secondary-schools, 
and  to  increase  generally  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  ^^  semi- 
nary for  natural  sciences^*  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1825  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  regular  members ;  its  director  was  Necs.  von  Esenbeck,  and  each 
of  the  four  divisions  received  a  sub-director ;  afterwards  the  directorship 
changed  according  to  election  by  the  members.  In  1830,  the  department 
directed  that  a  testimonial  of  qualification  should  be  given  to  the  semi- 
narists upon  their  leaving,  which  should  relieve  them  of  the  examination 
by  the  commissions.  This  regulation  was,  however,  changed  in  1 845,  to 
giving  such  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  an  examination.  For  the  fur- 
therance of  this  institute,  the  department,  in  1831,  instructed  the  pro- 
vincial collegiums  of  the  eastern  provinces  to  recommend  attendance 
at  this  seminary  to  such  students,  leaving  the  gymnasiums,  who  had 
shown  special  talents  for  the  study  of  natural  science. 

R,  Pedagogic  Seminaries. — It  was  of  great  importance  to  give  to  young 
men  who  had  acquired  good  knowledge  at  the  universities  after  they  had 
passed  their  examination,  an  opportunity  practically  to  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Before  the  time  of  Fr.  Gedike,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
secondary-schools  was  left  to  chance  ;  but  this  eminent  educator,  princi- 
pally through  his  own  influence,  received,  Oct  9th,  1787,  the  first  charge 
to  open  a  **  royal  institution  of  teachers  for  learned  schools,"  which  ob- 
tained its  constitution  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  Nov.  18,  1788. 
The  first  five  students  received  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers 
each,  and  the  seminary  was  connected  with  the  Frederic  Werder  gymna- 
sium at  Berlin,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Gedike.  Its  members 
were  considered  regular  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  and  each  was 
charged  with  ten  lessons  per  week  in  one  of  its  classes,  and  moreover 
they  should  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  other  teachers  when  the 
director  required  them,  to  make  the  corrections  of  written  lessons,  to  pre- 
pare testimonials  for  scholars,  and  for  other  practical  services.  They 
should  be  present  as  visitors  during  the  instructions  given  by  the  director 
or  by  other  teachers,  or  by  some  one  from  among  themselves,  should 
associate  much  with  one  another  in  free  exchange  of  observations  and 
opinions,  and  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  and  of  three 
teachers.  That  they  might  have  practice  in  pedagogic  moral  treatment 
of  single  students,  one  who  needed  special  treatment  was  from  time  to 
time  placed  under  their  care.     For  their  further  theoretical  education, 
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they  had  to  prepare  a  composition  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy  soggerted 
by  their  own  experience,  to  be  submitted  to  the  director,  and  read  and 
discussed  in  a  pedagogic  society  established  by  them.    lioreoTer,  the 
members  met  once  every  month  in  a  philological  society,  over  which  the 
director  presided.    A  collection  of  books,  expressly  for  the  member^ 
was  procured,  for  the  increase  of  which,  forty  thalers  per  year  were  set 
apart     With  Gedike,  the  seminary  in  1793  passed  over  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  the  Gray  Convent  in  Berlin,  and  under  Bellermann  L  (since 
1804,)  one  member  was  ceded  to  the  Fred.  Werder  gymnasium^  after 
most  of  the  seminarists  had  become  in  fact  assistant  teachers.     In  1812, 
the  eight  members  were  alternately  distributed  among  the  four  German 
gymnasiums,  and  the  directorship,  which  according  to  the  new  instruc- 
tions of  Aug.  26th,  1812,  was  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  at  Berlin,  passed  at  first  over  to  Solger,  professor  of  the 
university,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  scientific  deputation  of  Berlin, 
and  after  his  death  in  1819,  to  Prof.  Bockh,  who  was  at  its  head  in  1866. 
Since  1812,  the  practical  pedagogic  training  of  the  members  has  in  reality 
devolved  solely  on  the  successive  directors  of  the  gymnasiums.    The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  after  1815  made  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  for  instruction  impracticable ;  the  seminarists,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  four  years  only  at  the  seminary,  if  they  did  not  obtain 
sooner  a  position  as  regular  teachers,  were  mostly  engaged  as  assistant 
teachers  at  the  same  or  another  gymnasium,  sometimes  at  several,  and 
the  six  lessons  per  week  laid  down  for  them,  especially  on  accoimt  of 
the  large  demand  for  teachers  after  1848,  were  often  considerably  in- 
creased ;  also  the  rule,  to  give  their  instruction  in  presence  of  a  regular 
teacher  of  the  gymnasium,  and  to  fill  but  two  lessons  in  the  lower 
classes,  could  not  be  carried  out.     A  decree  of  the  department  of  Bee 
13th,  1863,  made  an  end  to  overtasking  seminarists  with  hours  of  teaching; 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  regular  purpose  of  the  seminary ;  as  a 
maximum,  twelve  lessons  were  allowed,  for  which,  however,  if  not  reg- 
ular lessons  of  practice  for  the  seminarists,  but  taken  for  a  time  from  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  school,  they  should   be  properly  remunerated. 
By  this,  the  situation  of  the  seminarists  has  been  improved. 

A  second  pedagogic  seminary  was  established  (1804)  in  Stettin,  "for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  learned,  middle-class,  and  inferior  burgher- 
schools  of  the  whole  of  Pomerania,"  by  the  aid  of  the  property  of  the 
former  "St  Mary's  Home;"  but  soon  the  seminary  was  limited  to  eight 
candidates  for  higher  teachership,  who  at  the  same  time  were  assistant 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium.  Professor  G.  W.  Bartholdy  was  its  director 
up  to  1815  ;  since  then  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium  have  also  pre- 
sided over  the  seminary,  by  which,  also,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions made  last,  July  8d,  1844,  the  number  of  members  of  this  institute 
decreased  to  four,  and  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  orignal  one  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  was  effected,  which  is  certainly  more  practical. 

The  seminary  of  Breslau,  in  the  main  arranged  after  the  same  prin- 
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dples,  was  established  in  1818,  and  stands  since  1858,  eyerj  two  years 
alternately,  under  the  directorship  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  provin- 
cial school-board.  Upon  request  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  the 
commission  for  examination  gives  the  lessons  for  the  seminarists,  and  has 
them  reviewed  by  their  members. 

The  pedagogic  seminary  at  Halle  has  gradually  formed  itself  out  of  the 
theological  seminary  connected  with  that  university ;  but  has  only  since 
1829  become  a  separate  institute,  for  it  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission  of  examinations,  and  received  a  director  of  its  own, 
who  must  be  a  practical  schoolman,  and  always  professor  of  the  faculty 
for  theology  or  philosophy.  Thus  the  seminary,  as  a  theologic  pedagog- 
ium,  remained  a  special  division  of  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  and  according  to  the 
new  regulation  of  1835,  the  direction  should  be  given  to  a  regular  or  ex' 
traordinary  professor  of  theology,  which  was  again  confirmed  by  rescript 
of  Feb.  18th,  1856.  There  is  a  considerable  distinction  between  this 
seminary  and  others  in  this,  that  its  twelve  members  arc  divided  into  a 
first  and  second  class,  and  principally  students  are  admitted,  who  have 
been  one  and  a  half  years  at  the  university ;  qualified  cfindidates  of 
teachership,  with  good  testimonials,  can  also  find  admittance.  The  semi- 
narists are  obliged  regularly  to  attend  the  course  of  pedagogic  lectures 
of  the  director,  and  to  present  one  composition  of  a  pedagogic  character 
every  semester.  Practical  exercises  consist  principally  in  teaching  les- 
sons, in  a  branch  previously  selected,  to  scholars  whom  the  director  col- 
lects for  this  purpose  in  a  class-room,  before  auditors,  and  after  their 
withdrawal,  a  criticism  on  the  teaching  by  the  other  members  and  finally 
by  the  director,  takes  place.  Further  to  acquire  self-reliance,  the  semi- 
narists give  lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Francke  Institute.  The 
period  of  membership  has  been  fixed  for  students  at  two  years,  for  can- 
didates of  teachership  at  one  year ;  the  stipends  for  members  (first  class, 
fifty  Ihalers,  second  class,  thirty  thalers)  are  less  than  at  other  seminaries. 
The  entire  arrangement  approaches  that  of  seminaries  for  public  school 
teachers ;  yet  at  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  students  has  again 
found  more  liberal  consideration. 

The  province  of  Saxony  has  moreover  a  very  important  institute  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  *^  Convict,**  for  six  candidates  of  the- 
ology, established  in  1856  with  the  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  U.  L. 
F.  at  Magdeburg ;  the  candidates  admitted  in  it  must  have  acquired  the 
qualification  pro  lieentia  concionandiy  with  the  predicate  at  least  of 
**good,**  and  must  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  at  secondary- 
schools  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The  object  of  the  *^  Convict " 
is,  by  a  scientific  and  practical  training  to  educate  teachers  of  religion  for 
high-schools,  who  are  able  to  instruct  in  other  branches  of  science  as 
regular  members  of  the  board  of  teachers. 

C,  The  pedagogic  trial-year, — The  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  higher  schools  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  existing  de- 
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mand.     This  demand  for  graduated  teachers  for  g3nnDmsiainfi»  towardf 
the  middle  of  the  third  decade  of  our  century,  became  so  large,  that  ttfxj 
candidate  for  higher  teachership,  immediately  after  passing  the  examina- 
tion, sometimes  on  the  ground  of  his  testimonial  only,  receiTed  a  regular 
appointment  in  the  province,  even  as  class-professors.     At  this  time  the 
superior  officers  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  had  remarked  that  one 
single  trial-lesson  (as  prescribed  by  the  regulations)  was  not  suflScient  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  usefulness  and 
talent  for  teaching  of  a  candidate,*  as  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  a 
just  estimation  of  those  who  applied  for  the  position  of  teacher.    For  this 
reason,  the  Department,  Sept  24th,  1826,  caused  the  introduction  of  a 
pedagogic  trial-year,   according  to  which,   all  candidates,  qualified  by 
attainments,  should  hereafter,  for  at  least  one  year,  practically  engage  io 
teaching  at  a  secondary  school,  and  thus  prove  their  fitness,  before  tber 
could  be  regularly  commissioned  as  teachers  of  science.     The  choice  of 
the  school  should  be  left  to  the  candidate,  but  in  no  school  more  than 
two  at  a  time  should  be  admitted,  and  no  candidate  be  charged  with  more 
than  eight  lessons  per  week,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary vacancy,  at  the  highest  with  six  lessons  more ;  these  lessons  were 
generally  given  without  any  remuneration.     The  selection  of  classes,  io 
which  the  candidates  should  give  their  lessons  for  six  months  or  for  the 
year,  was  reserved  to  the  directors,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  class-pro- 
fessors, should  frequently  attend  the  instructions  by  the  candidates,  and 
amicably  discuss  their  manner  of  teaching  with   them.     In  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  school,  and  to  gain 
a  view  of  the  art  of  teaching  of  experienced  teachers,  the  candidates  were 
expected,  during  the  first  months  of  their  trial-year,  to  visit  the  diifereot 
classes  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  they  themselves  were  not 
engaged  with  teaching,  and  that  they  might  practice  the  art  of  pedagogic 
discipline,  some  rude,  idle,  or  ill  behaved  scholars  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  were  to  teach,  should  from  time  to  time  be  placed  under  their  spe- 
cial supervision.    In  all  other  respects  the  candidates  should  be  considered 
regular  teachers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  trial-year  should  receive  a 
testimonial  on  the  skill  in  teaching  they  had  acquired,  and  on  their  prac- 
tical usefulness,  signed  by  the  director  and  the  class-professors.     Since 
1882,  the  candidates  receive  a  testimonial  as  to  the  trial-3'ear  only,  which, 
since  1844,  is  signed  by  the  director  alone  ;  a  detailed  certificate  is  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Eklucation,  and  since  1858  to  the  school-collegium 
of  the  province. 

This  arrangement,  which  coincided  with  the  period  when  higher 
schools  were  amply  provided  with  teachers,  gave  a  desirable  support  to 
qualified  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  for  practice  in 
their  profession,  but  to  directors  it  gave  an  additional  duty,  and  to  the 
schools  a  burden  often  injurious.  The  directors,  already  constantly 
engaged,  with  few  exceptions  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  al>out 
these  passing  pedagogues,  and  the  class-professors  not  at  all ;  thus  the 
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frial-jear  was  beneficial  only  as  a  process  of  refining  by  which  talented 
teachers  were  separated  from  incapable  ones. 

Minister  von  Eichhom  issued,  April  3d,  1842,  a  new  instruction  on  the 
trial-year,  according  to  which  "  the  candidate  should  at  first,  by  visiting 
classes,  conversing  with  directors,  class-professors  and  other  teachers, 
gain  a  view  of  the  organization  of  the  school ;  2,  for  a  long  time  visit 
those  classes  in  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
manner  of  teaching  of  him  whose  place  he  is  to  take,  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils ;  8,  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  teaching,  regard 
must  be  had  chiefly  to  his  testimonial ;  4,  he  should  not  be  employed  all 
the  year  in  the  same  class,  but  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him  to  try 
his  ability  in  other  and  higher  classes,  even  if  only  in  shorter  lessons ;  5, 
the  teachers,  represented  by  the  candidate,  must  consider  themselves  all 
along  as  the  proper  teachers  of  the  subject  or  the  class,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement be  present  in  all  the  lessons  given  by  the  candidate,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  lesson  make  suitable  suggestions  to  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  be  intrusted  with  the  sole  care  of  the  class,  attend  his  lessons  at  least 
once  a  week." 

Wherever  this  arrangement  was  executed  with  vigilance,  it  operated 
most  favorably,  and  while  under  the  previous  rules  part  of  the  candidates 
were  lost  to  the  profession,  by  these  latter  every  one,  with  few  excep- 
tions, became  a  well-experienced  schoolman.  The  scholars  were  not 
given  over  any  longer  to  unsafe  experiments  of  new  comers,  and  the 
young  teacher  gradually  acquired  the  necessary  authority,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  his  guide,  and  the  confidence  and  method,  so  important  to  in- 
dependent teaching.  A  great  number  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  are 
now  directors,  have  thus  qualified  themselves  for  the  profession.  The 
superabundance  of  candidates  for  higher  teachership  until  1848,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  measure  easy,  as  each  candidate  estimated  it  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  be  permitted  to  begin  his  trial-year  directly  after  the  exam- 
ination, and  proved  grateful  for  the  permission  to  teach  longer  without 
any  remuneration  until  regularly  commissioned.  For  foreign  candidates, 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  to  be  employed  at  secondary-schools ;  the 
circular  of  May  28th,  1851,  made  the  examination  and  trial-year  depend- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  and  circular  of 
January  27th,  1852,  prescribed  that  after  examination  and  trial-year, 
none  should  be  engaged  at  secondary -schools  except  by  permission  of  the 
department  But  al\er  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers  in  Prussia.  In  many  places  great  zeal  was  manifested 
for  establishing  and  extending  schools ;  many  teachers  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  because  they  had  committed  themselves  in  politics ;  the 
fiivorable  prospects  for  young  men  in  industrial  pursuits  took  away  many 
disciples  from  the  profession  of  teacher.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  can- 
didates for  teachership,  not  long  before  in  abundance,  were  in  a  few  years 
all  engaged ;  so  that  not  only  examined  candidates  were  employed  as 
regular  teachers,  with  salary  and  a  full  number  of  lessons,  but  non- 
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ezmmined  also,  under  the  promise,  it  is  trae,  to  pass  thdr  exandnation 
within  a  year,  which  was  howerer  not  exacted  on  account  of  the  want  of 
teachers.  This  want  was  in  part  remedied  by  facilitating  the  employment 
of  foreign  candidates;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cabinet  order  of  Jan. 
27th,  1862,  a  great  many  from  the  North-Qerman  States  filled  Taomt 
positions,  so  that  the  employment  of  non-examined  candidates  was  rarely 
tolerated,  while  that  of  candidates  on  trial  was  greatly  &Tored,  it  being 
ruled  by  rescript  of  Feb.  14th,  that  they  should  not  teadi  any  longer 
beyond  the  lessons  for  their  practice,  without  receiving  oompensatioD, 
but  should  have  a  competent  salary,  and  that  all  regulations  with  regard 
to  their  exercises  in  teaching,  under  supervision  and  information,  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  trial-year  may  be  held  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  but  only 
exceptionally  at  progymnasiums  and  secondary  burgher-schools.  The 
members  of  seminaries  for  high-schools  are  dispensed  from  it.  In  fixing 
the  amount  for  pension,  it  is  not  counted  as  a  year  of  service. 

Assistance  for  travel  to  foreign  countries  is  only  given  by  the  Frendi 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  which  has  two  stipends  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates  in  the  French  language. 

V.    PLAN  OP  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  plan  of  instructions  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  as  elsewhere,  has, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  subject  to  many  modifications,  and  we  can 
here  only  enter  nearer  upon  that  by  which  a  uniform  order  of  instruction 
has  gradually  been  eficcted. 

The  requirement  for  maturity-examination  necessarily  prepared  the 
way  to  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instructions  preparing  for  it  The  De- 
partment for  Public  Instruction  concluded,  in  1810  at  first,  to  introduce 
a  general  plan  of  instruction,  which  the  Catholic  schools  should  also 
adopt,  and  by  gradually  executing  this  plan,  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
Nov.  12th,  1812,  prescribed  that  all  classical  schools  which  possessed  the 
privilege  of  qualifying  for  the  university,  should  adopt  the  name  of  gym- 
nasium. Prof.  Siivcm  was  intrusted  with  arranging  a  general  plan  of 
instruction ;  this  plan,  submitted  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf  for  his  opinion,  was 
modified  at  different  times,  then  fixed  upon  to  be,  in  its  main  points,  a 
guide  in  the  administration  of  schools,  but  never  published  or  brought 
into  use  generally.  The  order  of  instruction  of  the  different  gymna- 
siums, from  the  individuality  of  these  schools  and  their  directors,  main- 
tained great  variety  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  it  was  thought  a 
special  proof  of  skill  of  the  directors,  in  which  manner  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion was  laid  out  by  them,  wherein  they  had  to  give  to  local  circum- 
stances, to  the  demands  of  the  times,  to  the  need  of  the  institute,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  powers  for  teaching,  that  consideration  which  alone,  with 
a  just  and  sensible  direction,  can  be  beneficial  to  schools. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Bemhardi,  the  director  of  the  Frederic  Werder 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  by  the  publication,  in  1812,  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  programme  for  1812,  the  second  chapter  (part  one)  of  which 
treats  on  the  organization  and  sabjects  of  instniction.  In  this  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  degrees  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium :  "  Though  the 
gymnasium  is  a  school  for  classics,  and  its  organization  of  instruction 
must  tend  to  this  object  from  the  lowest  class,  yet  consideration  must  be 
had,  in  the  present  condition  of  school  matters,  that  those  also  who 
intend  to  become  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  artists,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  these  words,  should  be  thoroughly  and  completely  prepared  for  such 
vocations.  For  this  purpose,  all  of  the  eight  classes  should  be  divided 
into  three  degrees  of  education,  of  which  the  third  and  lowest  had  for  its 
object  the  practical  education  for  the  lower  civil  vocations ;  the  second 
more  chieOy  for  the  higher  civil  professions,  and  the  first  to  impart  the 
required  knowledge  to  future  students  of  the  learned  professions.*^  On 
this  principle  he  based  the  organization  of  his  school,  and  under  the  in- 
creasing influence  he  acquired  over  the  whole  direction  of  matters  of 
instruction,  his  plan  became  the  model  for  all  Prussian  gymnasiums. 

The  same  principles  pervaded  the  order  of  instructions  of  1816,  (un- 
published,) according  to  which,  gymnasiums  have  the  object  **  not  only 
to  assist  their  pupils  in  acquiring  that  measure  of  classical  and  scientific 
education  necessary  to  understand  and  profit  from  systematic  lectures  on 
the  sciences  at  universities,  but  also  to  furnish  them  with  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  highest  individual  culture.  The  lower  classes  give  to 
those  also  who  are  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  other  vocations  which  require  more  knowledge 
than  can  be  furnished  by  elementary  schools  and  inferior  burgher-schools.** 

Every  gymnasium,  after  the  plan  of  Bemhardi,  was  to  consist  of  six 
classes,  with  three  degrees  of  instruction ;  in  each  of  the  lower  classes, 
sixth,  fifth  and  fourth,  the  scholars  should  spend  one  year ;  in  the  middle 
classes,  third  and  second,  two  years ;  in  the  first  class,  three  years ;  that 
is,  at  an  average,  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  year.  The  branches 
of  instruction  were  thus  distributed  :  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  fifth,  each 
six  lessons,  in  the  other  classes,  eight  lessons ;  Greek  in  the  fourth  and 
third,  five  lessons  each,  second  and  first,  seven  lessons ;  German  in  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  each  six  lessons,  upper  classes,  four  lessons;  mathe- 
matics, six  lessons ;  natural  science  and  religion,  each  two  lessons ;  his- 
tory and  geography,  each  three  lessons ;  drawing,  obligatory  to  the  third, 
and  penmanship,  obligatory  to  the  fifth ;  the  total  number  of  lessons 
to  be  thirty-two,  outside  of  those  for  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastic 
exercises.  To  the  French  language  no  place  was  given,  **  because  the 
general  object  of  teaching  languages  in  schools  was  completely  attained 
by  the  three  classical  mother  languages  of  Europe,  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  German."  This  exclusion  was  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
then  existing  hatred  of  the  French,  through  which  also  parents  asked  to 
have  their  children  excused  from  learning  a  language  which  in  fact  waa 
never  struck  from  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  remains  to  this  day  part 
of  the  maturity-examinationr    The  increase  of  lessons  in  German  is  also 
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connected  with  the  demand  of  the  time ;  a  reviyed  national  spirit  and  the 
increased  study  of  ancient  German  literature  were  infused  into  gymna- 
siums. Remarkable  is  this  expression  :  *^  The  Prussian  State  is  Chris- 
tian ;  therefore  Christian  must  be  all  religious  instruction  in  its  pnblie 
schools,  and  no  room  should  be  given  to  universal  religion.*' 

Instruction  in  gymnastics,  **  so  important  to  national  education,  since 
the  harmonious  development  of  mind  and  body  is  eminently  necessaiy 
for  every  one,  should  not  be  ignored  at  any  school."  Notwithstanding 
this  announcement,  the  reactionary  movement  of  1619  banished  gym- 
nastics for  a  long  period  from  all  public  institutions. 

Though  the  plan  of  instruction  mentioned  above,  afforded  but  little 
scope  to  ancient  classical  languages,  and  attributed  more  importance  to 
modern  science,  yet  not  enough  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  constantly 
increasing  utilitarianism,  and  demand  for  modern  languages,  particularly 
for  the  English,  and  wherever  burgher  or  real-schools,  beside  the  gymna- 
sium, did  not  exist,  many  concessions  had  to  be  made  to  the  pressure  of 
modern  ideas  by  dispensations  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  or 
to  increased  demand  in  the  study  of  real-science,  not  rarely  requiriog 
the  extreme  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Beyond  solitary  attacks  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers  against  the  gymnasiums,  the  provincial  board  of  Silesia 
and  Prussia  petitioned  repeatedly  for  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion of  gymnasiums,  and  in  favor  of  converting  some  of  them  into  sec- 
ondary burgher-schools.  The  Diet  of  Silesia,  Dec  30th,  1831,  in  the 
order  of  prorogation,  received  a  memorandum  of  the  Department  for 
Instruction,  on  the  studies  at  gymnasiums  of  young  men  who  did  not 
intend  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In  this  the  significance 
of  every  branch  of  instruction  is  pointed  out  **  It  is  a  proposition  void 
of  all  foundation,''  it  says  in  the  introduction,  *^  that  instructions  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  calculated  for  a  course  at  universities  only,  and  not 
in  aid  of  the  development  of  every  mental  faculty.  The  subjects  taught 
at  gymnasiums,  in  the  order  and  proportion  of  progress  in  the  different 
classes,  form  a  foundation  to  all  superior  culture  of  men,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  the  opinion  of  experts,  speak  in  favor  of  the  useful- 
ness of  all  studies,  within  the  sphere  of  instruction  of  gymnasiums,  for 
the  development  and  invigoration  of  the  mind  and  the  abilities  of 
youth. 

An  article  written  by  Lorinser,  counselor  of  the  medical  faculty,  no- 
ticed beyond  its  merits,  for  exaggerations  and  superficialities,  called  forth 
a  great  many  replies ;  and  each  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  was  requested  to 
give  his  opinion  in  writing,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  circular  of  Oct. 
24th,  1887,  prepared  by  Joh.  Schulze.  From  all  reports  of  the  provin- 
cial school  boards,  the  department  bad  satisfactory  proof  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  health  of  youth  at  the  gymnasiums  was  generally  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  that  no  reason  existed  for  the  accusations  of  Lorinsen 
However,  the  dispute  led  to  the  folloVing  general  plan  of  instruction : 
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In  sccordance  with  this  general  table,  a  yearly  plan  should  be  pre- 
'p&red  at  each  gymnasium,  based  on  considerations  of  the  peculiar  wants 
and  fluctuating  demands  of  each  class,  to  which  should  be  added  an 
exact  description  of  the  limits  to  be  attained  by  each  class  in  erery 
branch.  "If  herein,  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction  of  the  different 
gymnasiums,  a  free  motion  is  permitted  within  the  limits  of  general  reg- 
ulations, the  number  of  lessons  in  religion,  the  languages  and  antiquities, 
and  in  mathematics,  should  not  be  diminished,  as  these  are  eminently  fit, 
by  their  Tivid  connection,  to  realize  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and- 
therefore  the  position  tbey  occupy,  as  chief  parts  in  the  organization, 
roust  not  be  removed."  It  was  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  demands 
of  the  time,  that  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  selection  of  what 
they  considered  necessary  was  left  to  the  directors.  Commencing  tho 
study  of  French  in  the  third  class  made  instructions  in  this  language 
almost  fruitless;  for  teaching  natural  history,  teai^hers  were  wanting; 
two  lessons  in  history  in  class  I,  was  not  enough,  if  this  important 
branch  was  to  be  treated  thoroughly  in  the  highest  class;  so  the  school- 
board  concluded  to  begin  the  study  of  French  in  the  fifth  class,  to  add 
the  time  for  natural  history  to  geography,  to  increase  the  hours  of  in- 
struction in  the  second  and  first  class  to  thirty-two,  and  to  make  other 
changes  as  the  directors  advised,  which  from  the  vigilant  supervision  of 
the  board  did  not  prove  injurious.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  of  the  changed  demands  in  instruction,  a  modified 
plan  was  devised,  by  ministerial  rescript  of  January  7th,  1BB0,  which 
was  intended  t«  reduce  the  hours  and  concentrate  the  subjects  of  instruC' 
ttoo: 
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Admittance  to  class  VL,  according  to  regulations,  takeii  place  after  the 
age  of  nine  years ;  fluent  readiug  of  Genuan,  in  Gennao  and  Latin  t7|«, 
a  legible  handwriting,  iacilitj  in  writing  from  dictation,  vitliout  gnat 
mistakes,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  arc  required. 
The  length  of  the  course  in  each  class  remained  as  fixed  bj  circular  itf 
Oct  24th,  1857  :  for  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  one  year  each,  for  the  thiri, 
second,  first,  two  years  each,  for  the  third  and  second,  according  to 
progress,  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  three  upper  classes  of  a  gymnasium  they  read  :  Cassar,  Gurlioii 
Livy,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Sallust,  Tacitus;  of  poets,  Ovid,  Virgil  and 
Horace ;  Ctesar  and  Curtius  are  read  in  full ;  of  the  Others,  eelectioni 
suitable  for  scholars,  so  that  in  a  certain  period  the  same  parts  must  be 
reviewed  ;  but  preference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  greater  varietf 
in  the  reading  matter,  must  not  withdraw  any  thing  suitable  from  tba 
scholars.  Seldom  are  two  prose  writers  read  in  one  class,  and  never  two 
poets.  Special  editions  for  schools  arc  not  prcscrihcd  ;  the  well-meant 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  same  edition  for  all  scholars  of  one  class  will  b« 
defeated  by  the  prejudice  of  parents.  The  editions  of  Weidmann  and 
Taubcer  are  most  in  use  and  are  recommended. 

In  the  first  class,  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  second  claa^  ftw 
Latin  compositions  are  occasionally  required,  four  to  mx  within  six 
months.  Frequent  exercises  in  Latin  were  required  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  lectures  on  ancient  history  were  then  delivered  in  this 
language,  so  that  on  certain  days  only  Latin  was  spoken  at  school  Co- 
incident with  the  demand  for  the  modem  studies  and  for  practical  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  authors,  lectures  in  Latin  gradually  diminished; 
they  were  even  considered  an  affectation,  and  no  longer  practiced  by 
young  philologians,  so  that,  notwithstanding  an  urgent  recommendation 
to  students  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  (circular  of  Jan.  ?th,  1826,) 
they  entirety  disappeared  from  many  gymnasiums.     The  regulations  tta 
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maturitj-examinatioii  of  1884  decreed  again  that  the  examination  in 
Latin  should  be  held  in  this  language,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  show  their  fluency  and  ability  of  expressing  themselves  in  Latin 
in  a  well  connected  discourse.  Circular  of  Jan.  12th,  1856,  extended 
this  regulation  also  to  the  examination  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  to 
revive  speaking  in  Latin,  it  requires  well  practiced  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it  among  those  who  favor  the  same ;  hence  the  reg- 
ulation of  Dec.  24th,  1861,  suggests  that  in  the  testimonial  of  final 
examination  for  theologians,  the  degree  of  their  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  should  be  noted,  and  the  examined  should  be  exhorted  not  to  neg- 
lect the  practice  of  it 

Oreeh, — The  reading  of  Greek  authors  commences  in  the  upper  division 
of  class  III.,  with  Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  to  which  are 
added  Homer  in  class  U.  and  Sophocles  in  class  I.  They  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  with  Latin.  The  prominence  given  to  this  study 
in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  by  reading  even  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes and  ^schylus,  was  limited  to  a  less  measure  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  Dec.  11th,  1828,  to  the  task  of  understanding,  without  diffi- 
culty, authors  like  Homer  and  Xenophon,  and  to  the  reading  of  selected 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato. 
To  read  selected  parts  of  Thucydides  was  permitted  to  such  scholars 
only  who  had  acquired  great  efficiency  in  the  interpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon. Exercises  in  translating  firom  German  into  Greek  are  intended 
only  to  familiarize  with  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  or  extemporizing  in  Greek.  Written 
exercises  in  both  languages,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  are  highly  prized, 
and  determine  the  standing  of  each  scholar  in  his  class. 

Mathematics. — Instructions  in  this  branch,  as  long  as  four  lessons  per 
week  were  set  apart,  were  so  divided  by  the  class  teacher,  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  that  in  the  first  course  of  six  months,  (semester) 
geometry  was  taught,  and  in  the  second  course,  arithmetic ;  or  that  two 
lessons  were  alternately  devoted  to  each  subject  But  since  1856,  in 
classes  IV.  and  III.,  only  three  lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics ;  either  but  one  subject  is  taught'in  each  semester,  leaving  it  to  the 
industry  of  the  scholar  and  to  occasional  reviews  to  attain  the  other,  until 
his  promotion  to  the  next  class,  or  in  the  different  grades  of  instruction, 
now  geometry  and  now  arithmetic  are  alternately  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Instructions  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics  are  given  ailcr 
school  hours,  as  also  in  drawing  for  the  middle  and  upper  classea  De- 
viation from  this  plan  is  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
instruction,  when  required  by  the  local  or  geographical  condition  or  the 
endowments  of  the  school.  Discretion  is  allowed,  1,  to  increase  the  les- 
sons in  German  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German  is  supposed  to  be  under  one  teacher ;  2,  to  devote  the  hours 
fixed  for  instruction  in  natural  history,  when  no  suitable  teacher  for  this 
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branch  is  engaged,  in  classes  VI,  and  V,  to  tho  study  of  geograpbj  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  cUss  III,  to  history  and  French. 

Mental  philosophy  is  no  longer  designated  as  a  part  of  instmction,  but 
the  essential  part  thereof,  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic,  may  be 
connected  with  the  lessons  in  Oerman  in  class  I.  It  is  also  left  to  tiie 
provincial  school-board  to  charge  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
of  philology  with  the  necessary  instructions  in  mental  philosophy,  and  to 
increase  his  hours  of  teaching  by  one,  limiting  thereby  the  number  of 
lessons  in  German  to  two.  To  omit  the  study  of  Qreek  is  only  pernutted 
when  in  stualler  cities  the  gymnasium  has  to  accommodate  students  who 
do  not  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  learned  professions  as  require 
the  full  education  of  a  gymnasium,  but  who  desire  to  acquire  a  general 
education  for  civil  vocations. 

**  The  execution  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction,*'  says  the  cabinet 
order,  *^  can  produce  the  intended  effect  on  the  young  confided  to  the 
gymnasiums,  only  when  the  teachers  of  the  school  are  conscious  of  theb 
labor  being  a  work  common  to  all,  where  the  activity  of  the  one  finds  its 
completion  in  the  activity  of  the  other,  and  therefore  all  must  work  in 
harmonious  connection."  Teachers  in  their  lessons  and  plan  of  instnie- 
tion  must  not  disregard  the  prescribed  books  of  science  or  tables  of 
history,  etc.,  lest  the  scholars  would  not  receive  the  benefit  intended, 
which  consists  mainly  in  familiarity  with  a  well  defined  subject  In- 
creased attention  is  required  by  the  department  to  be  given  to  writttn 
lessons,  the  extent  of  which  was  limited  to  a  proper  measure  by  circular 
of  May  20th,  1854.  Directors  must  take  frequent  cognizance  of  the  sub- 
jects for  composition,  and  of  all  written  lessons,  to  prevent  any  overtaxing 
or  unsuitable  selection.  In  order  to  give  students  an  opportunity,  before 
they  leave  the  gymnasium,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient 
classical  literature,  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  gymnasiums,  a  cir- 
cular rescript  of  April  11th,  1825,  recommended  private  lectures  at  all 
gymnasiums,  which  have  been  given  by  the  greater  part  to  this  day,  tbe 
director  and  teachers  readily  undertaking  this  additional  work.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  revival  of  free  private  study  outside  of  regular  school  les- 
sons, must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  independent  attendance  of 
lectures  at  universities. 

Religion. — Instruction  in  religion  has  attained  increasing  significance 
at  the  sccondaiy-schools  since  1815.    The  regulations  for  examination  of 
1812  contained  no  provisions  for  special  inquiries  as  to  the  knowledge  in 
religion  required  of  candidates.     The  circular  of  the  school-board  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,  which  was  adopted  by  others 
for  a  long  time,  though  finding  not  a  few  teachers  suitable  for  teaching  reli- 
gion, for  the  greater  pai*t  of  them  had  stndied  theology,  yet  found  but  few 
qualified  by  examination,  as  an  examination  of  candidates  with  regard  to 
ability  in  teaching  religion,  was  not  ordered  until  1824.     The  quick  and 
sincere  religious  spirit  of  that  time  itself  required  that  instruction  in  rdi- 
gion  should  occupy  equal  rank  with  the  roost  important  branches,  and 
great  value  was  ascribed  to  it     The  plan  of  teaching  religion  included 
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Biblical  history  in  the  lower  classes,  committing  to  memory  the  chief 
parts  of  the  catechism,  with  references  from  the  Bible,  and  suitable 
hymns;  in  the  middle  classes,  concise  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, based  on  the  catechism  of  Luther ;  in  the  upper  classes,  introduction 
to  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  and  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  doctrines,  and  to  the  reading 
and  expounding  of  entire  parts  and  books  of  Holy  Writ  The  class- 
professqrs  were  designated  as  suitable  teachers  of  religion  in  exceptional 
cases  by  the  ^'instruction  for  directors  of  1824,*'  and  to  them  instruction 
in  religion  was  confided,  if  possible.  Important  for  the  leading  principles 
under  the  administration  of  Altenstein,  is  the  memorandum  added  to  the 
address  at  the  prorogation  of  the  fourth  Prussian  Diet,  of  May  3,  1832. 
The  Diet  had  desired  the  employment  as  teachers  of  well  known  religious 
theologians,  which  elicited  this  reply :  **  I  have  always  hesitated  to  intro- 
duce this  arrangement  in  the  Protestant  gymnasiums,  or  to  make  it  gen- 
eral, because  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  would  thereby  lose  influence 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character  upon  their  scholars,  and  might  be  pre- 
vented from  having  that  spiritual  communion  with  them  which  might 
prove  a  blessing  to  them  for  life.'*  Under  the  administration  of  £ichhorn, 
a  decree  of  Aug.  17,  1842,  required  that  instructions  in  religion  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  confided  to  candidates  of  decided  piety,  and  if  school- 
boards  were  in  want  of  suitable  persons,  they  should  apply  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Pastors*  Association  in  Berlin,  which  from  an  ample  choice  was 
always  able  to  comply  with  their  requests.  But  little  use  was  made  of 
this  offer,  and  after  1848,  great  efforts  were  made  to  supply  secondary- 
schools  with  well  qualified  teachers  of  religion  who  were  not  of  the  theo- 
logical profession.  A  report  on  the  existing  number  of  such  teachers, 
and  on  their  qualification  and  right  of  teaching  religion,  called  for  in 
1854,  caused  this  right  to  be  withdrawn  from  many  a  teacher  qualified 
by  testimonial  of  examination,  but  not  suitable  as  shown  by  his  practice 
in  teaching,  whereas  now  candidates  were  engaged  who  possessed  the 
required  knowledge  in  religion,  but  were  not  capable  of  spiritual  sym- 
pathy with  the  young.  Lately,  (by  circular  of  school-board,  July  6th, 
1865,)  the  directors  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  request  of  the 
royal  consistory,  have  been  instructed  in  the  report  of  their  plan  of  les- 
sons to  specify  the  teachers  who  shall  impart  instruction  in  religion,  and 
the  extent  of  their  qualification  from  testimonials,  as  well  as  to  designate 
tiie  classes  in  which  they  are  to  teach  religion. 

The  parochial  classes  of  catechumens  are  attended  by  the  pupils  of  a 
gymnasium  for  one  or  two  years ;  before  1856,  lessons  in  religion  were 
given  at  the  same  time  with  the  instructions  of  catechumens,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not  attend  their  classes.  When  by  the  new  general  plan  the 
number  of  obligatory  lessons  has  been  decreased  to  thirty,  this  division 
ceased. 

Divine  service  in  school,  and  prayer  in  the  morning  and  evening,  take 
place  only  at  private  institutes  and  alumnates ;  for  other  schools  it  has 
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been  recommended,  by  circular  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,  to  promote,  as&rts 
possible,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  public  worship,  without  howerer 
exercising  any  constraint  or  painful  control  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  vacations,  a  regulation  from  the  depmrtment,  of 
April  2d,  1853,  declares  that  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  holydajs 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  obliging  scholars  to  travel  on  such  days, 
but  as  it  did  not  attain  this  object,  it  has  been  set  aside  again.  PSulici- 
pation  of  teachers  and  scholars  at  holy  communion  is  not  recommended, 
except  at  private  boarding-schools ;  in  the  other  schools,  whenever  it 
takes  place,  it  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  attendance  of  those  schobui 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  at  the  place. 

Gymnastics. — Instruction  in  gymnastics  has  been  formally  reoogniaed 
again,  by  cabinet  order  of  June  6th,  1842,  as  a  necessary  and  useful  part 
of  the  education  of  boys,  and  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  public  instrac- 
tion.  Gymnastics  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  parts  of  instructioD, 
and  connected  with  all  public  institutions,  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  directors,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  physical  exer- 
cises be  had  to  a  proper  extent,  with  due  simplicity  of  object  and  maoner. 
The  instructions  given  on  the  royal  central  gymnastic  institute  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  system  at  present  introduced  into  the  army  for 
the  military  training  of  soldiers,  and  due  value  is  ascribed  to  the  hid  that 
proper  practice  in  gymnastics  at  school  promotes  the  military  efficient 
of  the  nation.  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  organization  of 
schools  met  with  no  difficulty  in  smaller  cities,  of  small  distances  and 
with  vacant  ground;  but  in  larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  it  wis 
difficult  to  introduce  this  branch,  notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasni 
manifested  in  its  favor.  As  the  r^ulation  of  June  6th,  1842,  makes  the 
participation  in  physical  exercises  solely  dependent  upon  the  free  consent 
of  parents  or  their  representatives,  gymnastics,  notwithstanding  the 
attention  given  by  the  teachers,  are  attended  by  not  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  of  large  schools,  the  place  for  exercises  being  three  miles  distant 
and  the  homes  of  scholars  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city. 

Stenography, — Instruction  in  stenography  has  been  introduced  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  after  the  system  of  Stolze,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  its  adherents,  and  has  moreover  been  practiced  at  higher  schoob 
or  by  single  scholars  in  private  courses,  and  many  patrons  of  city-schools 
have  furnished  means  for  its  introduction  as  a  side  branch  of  instruction. 
Also  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  account  of  the  many  (thirty)  peti- 
tions presented  in  favor  of  a  faculty  for  stenography,  has  (June  27tfa, 
1862,)  recommended  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Government 
The  Department  of  Instruction  has  not  yet  consented  to  the  introduction 
of  this  mechanical  art  into  the  plan  of  lessons,  it  being  serviceable  for 
particular  purposes  only,  but  have  permitted  the  use  of  class-rooms  for 
private  lectures. 

In  some  schools  the  same  teachers  conduct  the  instruction  of  scholars 
through  several  classes ;  though  this  arrangement  leads  to  a  more  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  disposition  of  scholars,  it  soon  becomes  a 
tiresome  monotony  for  them  even  under  the  best  teacher. 

YT.     BEAL-SCHGOLS  AND  HTOHEB  BUBOHER-S0H00L& 

It  is  not  our  proyince  here  to  speak  of  the  object  and  aims  of  real- 
schools,  but  of  their  history  and  condition  in  Prussia.  The  name  was 
first  used  by  Deaconus  Chr.  Semler  of  Halle,  and  in  1786  the  royal  gov- 
ernment and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  established  a  real-school  for 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  agriculture,  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  More  importance  was  acquired  by  the  school  founded  by  J. 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin,  (1747,)  after  many  futile  experiment^  and  even 
dwindling  down  into  an  elementary  school  for  a  time,  by  being  at  last 
organized  by  A.  Spillecke,  since  1822  director  of  the  Frederic  William 
gymnasium,  with  this  object :  **  To  combine  the  demands  of  a  finished 
general  education  with  practical  training  for  civil  life.''  The  Prussian  gym- 
nasiums had  always  for  their  object  the  fundamentals  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation, but  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  turned  away  from  old,  well  tried 
means  of  instruction,  and  looked  for  the  success  offered  by  the  so-termed 
real  sciences,  at  least  for  pupils  not  intending  a  collegiate  education.  The 
following  chronological  review  gives  further  details.  The  expectations 
built  on  these  schools  by  the  public  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  real-gymnasium,  formed  in  1829  out  of  the  old 
Coeln -School  at  Berlin  by  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Von  Bae- 
rensprung,  gradually  transformed  itself  in  1849  into  a  regular  gymna- 
sium, with  little  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instructions,  and  real-schools 
readmitted  the  study  of  ancient  languages  in  a  more  extended  form. 
Moreover,  with  equal  privileges,  attached  in  1832  to  the  satisfactory  final 
examinations  at  these  schools,  of  entering  the  postal  service,  that  of  arch- 
itecture or  the  military  profession,  etc.,  there  existed  a  great  variety  in 
the  amount  of  learning  acquired  at  individual  schools,  particularly  at 
those  of  provincial  cities.  Still  greater  inconveniences  resulted  from  the 
final  examination  being  in  some  branches  equal  with  that  at  gymnasiums, 
and  the  uniform  privileges  of  classes,  for  it  happened  that  students  from 
real-schools,  who  had  passed  the  final  examination  there,  entered  the 
upper  division  of  class  III,  where,  with  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  class  in 
other  respects.  Therefore  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  became  nec- 
essary, which  was  effected  after  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  provincial 
school-boards,  by  the  order  of  instniction  and  examination  for  real- 
schools  and  secondary  burgher  schools,  of  October  6th,  1659.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  (published  by  Wilgaud  and  Grieben)  contains :  a,  for  real- 
schools,  1,  the  plan  of  instruction  and  inner  organization  ;  2,  the  regula- 
tions for  final  examination ;  8,  wherein  real-schools  differ  from  gymna- 
siums, and  the  privileges  of  the  former.  (B.)  The  same  for  higher 
burgher-schools.  In  explanatory  notes  we  find  :  **  The  real  and  higher 
burgher* schools  have  the  object  to  prepare,  by  scientific  education,  for 
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these  higher  Tocitione  of  life,  for  which  academic  etadies  are  not  required. 
Therefore  the  practical  requirements  of  the  time  are  not  a  meuore  for 
their  orgaDizatioQ,  but  the  object  to  develop  the  mental  facultiea  of  tbe 
young  intrusted  to  the  care  of  these  schools,  to  such  a  d^ree  ta  to 
enable  them  for  a  free  and  independent  realiiation  of  the  dutiea  of  lib 
afterwards.  They  are  not  technical  schools,  but,  hke  tbe  gymnasiuin, 
they  work  by  general  means  of  education  and  for  fundamental  knovl- 
edge.  There  ia  consequently  no  opposition  in  principle  between  gymiu- 
slum  and  real -school,  but  a  relation  of  mutual  completion.  Both  diiide 
among  themselves  the  task  to  offer  the  elements  of  complete  instmetioa 
in  what  pertains  to  the  different  profe8»ona  and  vocations  of  lifi^''  A 
division  has  become  necessary  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the  dertl- 
opment  in  the  relations  of  public  life,  and  real-schools  have  herein 
adopted  a  coordinate  position  to  the  gymnasium. 

Real-schools  of  the  first  and  ecrond  order  are  distjoguished  mainly  by 
having  introduced  the  study  of  Latin,  according  to  local  demand,  with 
the  technical  branches-,  further  by  limiting  the  course  of  classes  HI,  and 
H,  to  one  year,  and  reducing  the  requirements  in  some  branches  of  enm- 
ination  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  accordance  with  which  the  demands  od 
these  schools,  their  teachers,  means  of  instruction,  and  endowments,  *r* 
inferior. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  ia  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

PLAN   OP  STCDT   FOR  REAI/-SCH00LS  IS    1889. 
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Several  reol-schools  of  the  second  order  eiclude  the  Latin,  of  wbidi 
the  two  at  Berlin,  named  "  technical  schools  of  the  city,"  are  the  most 
prominent ;  they  increase  correspondingly  the  lessons  in  German,  Frendi, 
mathematics,  arithmatic,  natural  history,  and  drawing. 

Real-schools  connected  with  gymnasiums  under  one  director,  mult 
have,  in  common  with  the  latter,  besides  a  preparatory  department,  only 
clas.4es  II,  and  I.  Common  order  of  discipline — teachers,  school -hou-ie, 
instructions  in  singing  and  ^mnastics,  religious  worship  and  Other  exer- 
cises— has  always  been  of  good  influence  on  the  real-schools. 
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The  name  of  "  higher  burgher-schools  *'  had  been  adopted  by  many 
real-schools  previous  to  1859 ;  since  then,  those  are  included  in  that  de- 
nomination which  have  only  five  classes,  including  the  second,  but 
beyond  that  are  organized  completely  after  the  regulations  for  real- 
schools.  The  testimonial  of  final  examination  entitles  to  admission  in 
class  I,  of  a  real -school  of  the  first  order,  and  to  the  priTilege  of  military 
service  of  one  year. 

TIL     OBNSRAL  MATTERS. 

The  chronological  table  of  Higher  Schools,  which  we  furnish  hereader, 
will  show  in  what  periods  of  time,  and  with  what  rapid  increase  in  late 
years  they  have  been  created  and  developed,  and  what  zeal  has  been 
manifested  by  State,  communities,  and  associations.  The  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  growing  desire  for  education  augment  the  attendance  at 
Higher  Schools  in  a  degree  still  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  their 
number.  Though  a  number  of  scholars  which  director  and  teachers 
can  not  look  over  at  a  glance,  is  certainly  an  intolerable  condition,  yet  a 
general  law  fixing  their  number  in  classes  and  for  the  entire  school,  has 
not  been  enacted.  In  general  it  is  a  rule  for  gymnasiums,  which  is  excep- 
tionally applied  at  some  with  great  inconvenience,  that  in  classes  I,  and 
n,  not  above  forty  each,  and  in  the  other  classes  not  beyond  fifty ;  in 
the  upper  classes  of  real-schools  thirty  in  each,  in  the  middle  classes 
forty,  in  the  lower  classes  fifty,  should  be  admitted.  The  lesser  number 
for  real-schools  has  been  adopted,  because  apparatus  for  demonstrative 
instruction  would  become  unprofitable  to  a  great  many  scholars.  With 
a  greater  number  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance,  parallel  divisions 
of  classes  must  be  arranged.  A  community  can  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  department  for  establishing  a  higher  school,  after  furnishing  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  elementary  schools  of  their  locality  are  insufiBcient, 
and  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  school-houses  and  endow- 
ments. Many  communities  have  thought  it  a  special  honor  to  erect 
splendid  school-edifices. 

The  scholastic  year  commences,  varying  with  different  provincial  or 
local  custom,  at  Easter  or  Michaelmas ;  with  all  Catholic  institutions,  and 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  Western  provinces,  at  Michaelmas ;  with 
Protestant  schools  at  Easter.  In  the  former,  the  admittance  of  new 
scholars  and  removal  to  higher  classes  takes  place  generally  but  once  a 
year,  in  the  Fall  season.  Though  annual  courses  of  instruction  are  con- 
sidered more  practical,  from  a  didactic  and  pedagogic  point  of  view,  the 
administration  has  as  yet  not  introduced  a  general  uniformity,  in  consid- 
eration of  local  circumstances.  Where  the  admittance  of  scholars  is  not 
limited  to  one  term  in  each  year,  as  for  instance  in  larger  cities,  it  takes 
place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  from  which  two  removals  into  higher 
dasaes  necessarily  result* 


*  W«  hen  append  a  not«  on  attendaDoe  id  clataes,  taken  from  that  excellent  work  on  ieoondarjr- 
achoo'*  in  PruMia  by  WieM:  "  A  feoeral  law  on  the  number  of  tcholiire  in  claMCt  and  entire 
echoo:*  does  ooC  exist.    It  i*  geoerally  accepted  that  in  olaMee  I,  and  11,  out  above  forty,  in  the 
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Vaeatunu. — ^The  Yacations  depend  upon  the  period  of  the  scholastie 
year.  By  ministerial  circular  of  Nov.  6th,  1868,  their  duration  is  fixed 
at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  per  year.  The  longer  vacations  of  four  wedu  of 
Protestant  schools  in  the  Eastern  provinces  MX  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  course;  with  most  Catholic  scfaools, 
and  generally  throughout  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  part  in  West- 
phalia, the  vacation  of  six  weeks  comes  at  the  end  of  the  annual  oonrse. 

School-booha  and  means  of  instruction. — According  to  instructions  for 
royal  consistories,  of  October  23d,  1817,  the  examination  of  school-books 
in  use  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  books  to  be  rejected  or  of 
new  ones  to  be  introduced,  and  the  supervision  in  the  publication  of  new 
school-books,  was  committed  to  this  authority,  submitting  all  dedsions  to 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  A  general  revision  of  ill 
the  school-books  introduced  was  ordered  by  ministerial  rescript  of  April 
24th,  1837 ;  but  such  liberty  reigned  in  the  use  of  the  same,  that  not 
only  directors,  but  single  teachers  selected  after  their  own  opinion.  This 
caused  the  regulation  of  June  14th,  1843,  which  instructed  directors  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  provincial  school-board  for  every  new  book 
to  be  introduced.  The  school-board,  unless  the  book  had  been  approved 
previously,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Attention  wss 
called  again  to  this  regulation  under  date  of  April  28th,  1857,  together 
with  an  instruction  to  work  lor  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  with  this  limitation :  **  When  the  introduction 
of  a  book  for  one  gymnasium  or  progymnasium  in  a  province  has  been 
approved,  other  gymnasiums,  etc,  of  the  province  can  introduce  the  same 
without  further  consent ;  the  same  with  regard  to  real-schools  and  sec- 
ondary burgher-schools ;  but  a  book  approved  for  gymnasiums  and  pro- 
gymnasiums  is  not  at  the  same  time  approved  for  real-schools  and 
secondary  burgher-schools.''  Special  books  or  other  means  of  instruction 
are  recommended  in  circulars,  without  obligation  to  adopt  them ;  all  in 
use  must  be  mentioned  in  the  annual  programme  of  the  school. 

School  Programmes, — The  publication  of  school-programmes  is  of  old 
date.  In  these  the  director  advised  the  public  annually,  inclosing  an  in- 
vitation to  the  public  examination  of  the  most  important  events  in  his 
school.  A  scientific  or  pedagogic  subject  of  general  interest  was  gene^ 
ally  connected  with  it  Mutual  exchange  of  these  programmes  among 
the  different  gymnasiums  occurred  rarely  before  1822,  in  which  year 
their  exchange  by  all  gymnasiums  was  ordered.     Circular  of  Aug.  28d, 

other  claases  not  above  fifty,  ihonid  be  ndmitted.  With  a  permanent  mater  number,  paraUel  di- 
visions of  classes  must  be  arranged.  The  tnhulnr  summaries  show  how  difficult  it  has  been  in 
many  (places  to  be  confined  to  these  limit*.**  The  tables  are  pven,  p.  466.  and  demonstrate  an  OTe^ 
crowding,  dangerous  to  the  result  of  instruction.  If  in  classes  I  and  II,  are  fifty-three  and  serentr* 
three  pupils,  as  during  the  summer  of  1H63  in  Lyck,  or  fifty-two  and  sixty-four,  as  in  Rrieg,  in  tw 
first  class  sixtv-one.  ns  in  Rossenberg.  fifty-five,  as  in  Zullichau,  fifty-three,  as  in  Giogaa  and  Rat* 
isbon ;  or  in  classes  IV,  V  and  VI,  seventy-five,  seventy-three,  fifty-nine,  as  in  Konigsberg;  sixty- 
one,  fifty-nine,  fifty-four  at  the  same;  sixty-two.  seventy-nine,  sixty-three  in  Elbing;  seventy  and 
seventy-five  in  Tilsit :  fifty-four,  sixty-two,  ninety  in  Culm ;  fifty-eight,  eighty-four,  one  huodred 
and  ten  in  Prenzlau  ;  seventy-two,  sixty-eight,  seventy-one  in  Posen ;  seventy-five,  sixty-Rind 
seventy  in  Bromberg.  etc.,  then  the  maximum  has  been  passed  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  the  en* 
deavor  of  the  administration  to  reoafldy  this  evil  by  a  diviaion  of  oIesscis  it  but  too  just. 
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1824,  directed  unifonnity 'in  form  and  contents  of  the  programmes.  The 
first  part  should  consist  of  a  treatise  on  a  subject  not  foreign  to  school 
matters,  of  general  interest  at  least  for  the  educated,  instructive  for 
public  schools  in  general  or  for  gymnasiums  in  particular,  the  choice  of 
which,  within  this  description,  to  be  left  to  the  author ;  it  is  also  per- 
mitted, in  place  of  such  treatise,  to  publish  a  suitable  discourse  delivered 
in  the  gymnasium  during  the  year.  This  scientific  treatise  had  to  bo 
composed  alternately  in  the  Grerman  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  director 
and  each  teacher,  one  after  the  other,  were  to  write  the  same.  The  sec- 
ond part,  in  German  only,  to  be  furnished  by  the  director,  contained  in- 
formation on  school  matters  and  plans  of  teaching.  Copies  of  these  pro- 
grammes were  sent  to  all  the  universities  in  the  State,  and  to  public 
libraries,  and  for  exchange  with  all  higher  schools  were  remitted  to  the 
provincial  school  boanl ;  this  exchange  has  been  extended,  through  the 
Department  of  Instruction,  since  1886,  to  nearly  all  the  German  States, 
the  empire  of  Austria,  and  for  a  time  to  Denmark. 

Booht  of  Reference^  Cabinets^  etc. — Libraries,  some  of  great  value,  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  Joachimthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  can  be  found 
at  all  higher  schools,  and  considerable  funds  are  provided  for  their  in- 
crease. Many  institutions,  since  1880,  possess  lib]C>^ie8  for  scholars 
which  have  been  made  up  almost  exclusively  by  contributions  from  the 
scholars  and  their  patrons,  for  the  object  of  putting  within  reach  of  stu- 
dents a  suitable  selection  of  publications,  and  to  guard  them  against 
injurious  reading.  There  are  no  general  regulations  in  the  administration 
of  libraries,  but  each  school  has  its  own  rules.  The  annual  school- 
programme  contains  a  list  of  all  new  books  procured  within  the  year. 
Moreover,  gymnasiums  have  cabinets  of  musical  instruments,  of  appa* 
rmtus  for  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  cabinets  of  zo5logy,  botany, 
etc.,  and  other  collections,  generally  the  result  of  donations. 

DUeipline  in  Schools. — Though  a  general  order  of  discipline  for  these 
schools  does  not  exist,  they  are  conducted  in  a  uniform  manner  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  for  directors  and  class-professors,  and  other  circulars. 
A  spirit  of  order,  obedience  and  industry,  to  call  forth  which  and  to  pre- 
serve, is  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  and  every  teacher,  together  with  a 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  between  teachers  and  scholars,  which  lasts 
far  beyond  the  years  at  school,  predominates  at  all  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia,  and  furthers  and  secures  the  good  result  of  their  labors.  The 
principal  means  of  discipline  are,  a  sincere  fear  of  God,  the  example  of 
teachers  in  morality  and  learning,  a  mutual  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween school  and  family,  an  exciting  method  of  teaching,  awakening  and 
rewarding  a  well  regulated  industry,  constant  assistance  and  discreet 
approval  of  progress.  Thus  most  discipline  is  of  a  positive  kind,  as  pro- 
motion to  higher  positions  or  classes,  tokens  of  merit,  gradation  of  testi- 
monials, premiums ;  but  the  most  effective  means  for  many  scholars  and 
in  most  cases  is  the  approval  of  the  teacher  and  the  consciousness  of 
deserving  it    A  censure  from  the  teacher,  particuUrly  when  entered  on 
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the  class-book,  is  already  a  seyere  punishmeiit,  as  the  class  is  rensed 
monthly  by  the  directors.  Remaining  after  school  is  considered  a  cor- 
rective against  idleness  or  inattention,  but  can  not  be  inflicted  withoat 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  the  consent  of  the  director.  Extra  lesaoos 
as  a  punishment,  a  remedy  frequently  applied  in  English  schools,  must 
be  given  to  a  limited  extent  only,  with  a  view  to  being  exercises  for  im- 
provement Incarceration  for  misdemeanor  is  decreed  by  the  director 
only,  and  proves  more  effective  by  its  character  than  by  long  hours  or 
fear  of  prison ;  in  many  schools  they  have  no  career,  (prison,)  and  this 
name  given  to  a  school-room  has  the  same  effect  According  to  the  order 
of  discipline  for  the  province  of  Westphalia,  this  punishment  can  be 
extended  to  several  days  without  the  usual  comfort  or  diet  Corporal 
punishments,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  still  were  in 
ordinary  means  of  discipline,  but  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
course  of  time,  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  (circular 
of  the  school-board  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  March  Oth,  1843,) 
and  when  inflicted,  it  should  be  on  the  principle  that  the  moral  impres- 
sion of  this  punishment  is  a  greater  means  of  correction  than  bodily 
pain.  Exclusion  from  school  may  take  place,  when  the  scholar  has  twice 
attended  the  annual  course  of  a  class  unsuccessfully  ;  or,  as  an  extreme 
remedy,  when  other  means  of  discipline  have  failed,  or  for  acts  of  malice 
or  immorality.  But  to  those  removed  in  this  manner,  other  schools  are 
still  open ;  only  they  are  placed  under  special  surveillance,  and  in  case  of 
relapse  they  are  immediately  turned  out  again.  The  most  effective  means 
of  discipline  are  certificates,  recording  conduct,  attention,  industry  and 
progress,  and  furnishing  an  extract  from  the  class-books,  which  from  time 
to  time  are  sent  to  the  parents  of  scholars  for  their  information,  and  by 
numbers  I,  II  a,  II,  II  b,  III,  indicate  the  moral  standing  and  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  scholar. 

The  position  in  classes,  or,  as  it  is  culled,  order  of  rank,  is  fixed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  semi-annual  course,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  certificate ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  according  to  date  of  entry  or  to 
the  decision  of  the  teachers'  conference.  But  during  the  course  these 
positions  are  frequently  changed,  oflen  weekly,  according  to  merit  in  rec- 
itations or  extempores.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  system  of  change  for 
every  lesson  is  favored,  because,  with  younger  boys,  beyond  the  peda- 
gogic object  of  exciting  attention  and  assiduity  by  a  proper  ambition,  it 
answers  also  a  dietetic  purpose  of  interrupting  by  regulated  exercise  the 
fatigue  of  sitting  continually. 

The  admission  of  scholars  from  abroad  is  lefl  to  the  choice  of  their 
parents  or  guardians ;  but  none  are  admitted  who  are  not  placed  under 
suitable  domestic  control.  To  ascertain  this  is  the  duty  of  the  director, 
and  a  change  of  boarding-place  must  be  immediately  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  and  he  may  demand  that  a  scholar  conform  to  his  wishes  or 
leave  the  institution. 

Privileges. — A  great  number  of  branches  of  the  administration  and  of 
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public  institutions,  with  the  increased  demands  by  the  progress  of  time 
on  their  own  accomplishments,  have  also  increased  their  demands. upon 
the  education  of  those  who  desire  admittance,  and  the  requirements  on 
the  one  side  have  become  privileges  on  the  other,  for  those  who  fulfilled 
them.  Thus  the  following  privileges  are  attached  to  secondary-schools, 
equally  for  gymnasiums  and  real-schools : 

1,  Passing  the  third  class:  admittance  into  the  first  division  of  the 
royal  horticultural  institute  at  Potsdam. 

2,  Admittance  to  class  II :  a,  entering  the  postal  service ;'  &,  qualifica- 
tion as  technical  teacher. 

8,  Frequenting  class  II,  for  six  months :  a,  entering  apprentice  of 
pharmacy ;  J,  privilege  of  one  year*8  military  service ;  (without  knowledge 
of  Greek,  a  six  months'  attendance  at  class  I,  is  required  for  this  latter 
privilege.) 

4,  Frequenting  class  II,  for  one  year,  qualifies  for  assistant  post- 
master, and  some  civil  ofi&ces. 

6,  Admittance  in  class  II,  upper  division,  entitles  to  admittance  as 
pupil  of  the  veterinary  school. 

6,  Admittance  in  class  I :  a,  entering  as  clerk  in  bureaus  of  subsist- 
ence ;  (,  qualifies  for  civil  engineer ;  c,  for  clerkships  in  the  offices  of  the 
civil  administration  of  a  province ;  <2,  for  clerkships  in  the  subaltern 
courts  of  justice. 

7,  Frequenting  class  I,  entitles  to  admittance  at  royal  academies  of 
agriculture. 

8,  One  year's  attendance  of  class  II,  qualifies  for,  a,  clerkships  in  the 
bureaus  of  subsistence,  etc.,  of  the  army ;  &,  of  those  of  the  navy  ;  e,  of  ^ 
those  of  the  revenue  service  ;  d^  entitles  to  admittance  at  the  final  exam- 
ination of  technical  schools. 

9,  Testimonial  of  maturity  :  a,  admittance  at  universities;  5,  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  ensign  in  the  army ;  e,  gives  admittance  to  the 
royal  academy  of  architecture  in  Berlin ;  d^  to  the  royal  academy  of 
mining  at  Berlin  ;  «,  to  the  forester's  school  at  Neustadt  Eberswalde  (pro- 
vided that  a  satisfactory  examination  in  mathematics  was  passed  ;)  /,  the 
postal  service ;  ^,  to  the  royal  polytechnic  institute  at  Berlin. 

Corresponding  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  real-schools  of  the 
second  order  and  to  higher  burgher-schools.  ^ 

Pritate  Schools  and  Iwititutions, — According  to  the  enactments  of 
common  law,  private  institutions  and  individuals,  who  intend  to  follow 
the  vocation  of  instructing  the  young,  arc  required  to  prove  their  capacity 
before  the  provincial  school-board,  and  obtain  a  testimonial  of  qualifica- 
tion. This  law  was  revoked  in  1811  by  the  "regulation  for  Trades,  etc," 
but  reenacted  in  1884,  together  with  the  provision  that  the  above  testi- 
monial of  qualification  should  not  only  have  regard  to  knowledge,  but 
also  to  morality  and  loyalty  in  religion  and  politics.  For  foreigners  the 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Police 
was  required.     This  regulation  was  published  Dec.  8l8t,  1889,  and  di- 
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reeled  also  that  priyate  schools  and  institatioiis  should  be  permitted  in 
sach  places  onlj,  where  there  was  sufficient  provision  for  edocatioa 
in  public  schools.  The  consent  for  establishing  a  private  school  maj  be 
revoked,  and  is  not  transferable  to  another  person ;  it  expires  when  in- 
structions have  been  suspended  for  six  months.  With  regard  to  super- 
vision, private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  puUio 
schools ;  generally  a  clergyman  is  president  of  the  viAting  board.  Bj 
circular  from  the  department,  of  June  17,  1862,  the  provincial  authorities 
have  been  empowered  to  give  to  foreigners  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  without  resort  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Vm.     OHBOKOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

The  higher  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  classified  according  to  date  of 
their  foundation : 

A,  Century  VIII.  and  IX, — 1,  Cathedral  School  at  Halberstadt,  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  transformed  in  1818  into  Cathedral  Gymna 
slum ;  2,  Cathedral  School  at  Paderborn,  in  1614  Gymnasium  Theodo- 
rianum ;  3,  Convent  School  at  Pruem,  in  1814  ^cole  secondaire,  in  1862 
Progymnasium ;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Mtinstcr,  in  1588  Gymnasium  of 
the  Jesuits. 

B.  Century  X  to  XIII — Convent  School  at  Zeitz  about  967,  Gymna- 
sium since  1820 ;   2,  School  at  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  in  1170,  (Bugen- 

hager's  Gymnasium  since  1857;)  8,  Cathedral  School  at  Stendal,  1194, 
Gymnasium  since  1819. 

C  Century  XIII, — 1,  School  of  St  Maria-Magdalene  in  Breslau,  1266, 
Gymnasium  in  1643  ;  2,  School  of  St  Peter*s  at  Berlin  in  1276,  Coeln 
Real-Gymnasium  in  1829  ;  3,  Latin  School  at  Herford  in  1265,  Gymna- 
sium Fredericianum  in  1766;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Naumburg  in 
1290,  became  Cathedral  Gymnasium  in  1822;  5,  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Breslau  in  1293,  Gymnasium  in  1562 ;  School  of  the 
Convent  of  Barefeet  at  Sagan  in  1294,  turned  over  to  the  Jesuits  by  Wal- 
lenstein,  Gymnasium  in  1846 ;  7,  School  at  Marienwerder,  Gymnasium 
in  1812;  8,  School  at  Konigsberg,  Gymnasium  in  1818;  9,  KneiphoflTs 
Gymnasium  at  E5nigsberg. 

D,  Century  X/F.— 1,  City  School  at  Elbing,  (1800,)  Gymnasium, 
(1536 ;)  2,  Sehool  at  Rcuss,  (1302,)  Electoral  Gymnasium,  (1778-1802,) 
ecole  secondaire  (1806,)  Gymnasium  (1852 ;)  8,  Convent  School  At  Muen- 
chen-Gladbach  (1315,)  Progymnasium  (1846;)  4,  Parochial  School  at 
K6nigsbcrg,  about  1335,  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Wesel, 
(1342;)  Gymnasium  Academicum  (1613  ;)  6,  Classical  School  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  by  combination  of  two  parochial  schools  (1369,)  Gymnasium  (1814;) 
7,  Latin  School  at  New  Ruppin  (1365,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  8,  Parochial 
School  of  St  John  in  Danzig  (1850,)  Real-School  of  first  order  (I860;) 
9,  Latin  School  of  Marienburg  (1351-1382,)  Gymnasium  (I860;)  10, 
Latin  Schools  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (1865,)  of  the  Augustines 
(1850,)  united  at  Glatz  into  Jesuits'  College  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
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since  1778 ;  11,  Academy  at  Culm  (1886,)  Secondary  Burgher-School 
(1862  ;)  12,  from  the  schools  connected  with  the  Norhertine  Convent  at 
Wedinghouse,  near  Amsberg,  was  formed  in  1 648  the  Gymnasium  Nor- 
berti-Laurentianum ;  18,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city 
of  Quedlinberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  Classical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
formed  into  Qjrmnasium  illustre ;  14,  The  old  Latin  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Goerlitz,  removed  to  the  city  in  the  14th  century, 
Gymnasium  Augustum  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV, — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420,)  Laurentianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  transformed  (1820,)  after  many 
changes  since  1815  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Marzellen,  into  Evan- 
gelical Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1880,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  the 
Apostles  (1860 ;)  2,  Stp  Peter's  School  at  Danzic  (1457,)  Real-School,  first 
order  (I860;)  8,  School  at  Trottau  (1480,)  Gymnasium  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (1861 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehausen,  i.  A.  M.  1482, 
Progymnasium  (1868,)  Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
leben,  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
Gymnasium  (1847.) 

F.  Before  the  Reformation^  in  old  time,  undetermined, — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martianum,  Progymnasium 
since  1855;  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
after  the  Reformation  a  Lutheran  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  8,  Convent  School  at  Vreden,  since  1842  Progymnasium  Georgia- 
nura ;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedel,  in  1744 
united  Latin  School,  in  1819  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parochial  School  at  Guben, 
Gymnasium  in  1818 ;  6,  Great  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  since 
1058,  Gymnasium  (1862;)  7,  Great  City-School  at  Perleberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Prenzlau,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau ;  10,  Latin 
School  at  Lauban,  Gymnasium  (1827 ;)  11,  St  Martin's  School  at  Ualber- 
stadt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1868 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schleusingen, 
Gymnasium  (1858 ;)  18,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Real-School,  first  order, 
(1859;)  14,  City-School  at  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1882;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Luckau,  Gymnasium,  (1818 ;)  17,  Convent  School  at  Eupen, 
^ole  s^ondaire  communale  (1794,)  Secondary  City-School  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

G.  Century  XVI. — a.  Beginning  of  the  century  :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  Attendom,  Progymnasium  (1825  ;)  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  at  Duren,  Gymnasium  (1826;)  8,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Sevcri  at  Erfurt,  Protestant  City  Gymnasium,  (1561,)  Royal  Gymnasium, 
(1820;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Kreuznach,  ^cole  s^condaire,  (1802,) 
Gymnasium  of, four  classes,  (1819,)  of  six  classes,  (1821 ;)  5,  Latin  School 
at  Lennep,  Secondary  City -School  in  1865  ;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Laurentii  at  Warendorf,  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (1857 ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedral School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymnasium  (1858,)  at  the 
same  time  Real-School,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  School,  first  order, 
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(1865;)  8,  Latin  School  at  Grunbcrg,  Real-School,  first  order,  (I860;)  9, 
Evangelical  Parochial  School  at  Grossglogau,  Evangelical  Oynmasiam, 
(1812 ;)  10,  City-School  at  Stargard,  United  Royal  and  Grroning  Gymna- 
sium, (1812.) 

n.  Century  XVI.,  K  1520-1560.— 1,  Evang.  Latin  School  at  Witten- 
berg, (15220  Gymnasium  (1827;)  2,  Evangelical  City  School  at  Nord- 
hausen,  (1524,)  Gymnasium,  (1808 ;)  8,  Union  of  three  parochial  schods 
at  Stralsund  to  one  classical  school,  in  1525,  Gymnasium  since  end  of 
1 6th  century ;  4,  Latin  School  at  Eisleben,  founded  by  Albert,  Count  of 
Mansfeld  (1525,)  united  by  Luther  with  St  Andrew^s  and  St  Nicolafl^ 
School  to  a  ''chiefly  Latin'*  School  (1546,)  Gymnasium,  (1596;)  5,  Prot- 
estant Latin  School  at  Konigsberg  in  Pr.  (1525,)  Real-School,  first 
order,  (I860;)  6,  Lutheran  School  at  Hirschberg  (1526,)  Gymnasium 
(1818  ;)  7,  Union  of  Cathedral  and  City  Schools  at  Brieg  into  City  School 
(1529,)  Gymnasium  illustre  (1569  ;)  8,  Evang.  School  at  Minden,  (1530,) 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  9,  Latin  School  at  Soest  (1582,)  Archigym- 
nasium  (1606  ;  10,  Evang.  City  School  at  Bunzlau  (1532,)  Gymnasium 
(1861 ;)  11,  School  of  Sts.  Albinus  and  ^gidius  at  Cottbus,  Latin  School 
since  1537,  Gymnasium  (1820;)  12,  City  Lyceum  at  Francfurt  on  the 
Oder  (1539,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1861 ;)  13,  Archigymnasium  illustre 
at  Dortmund  (1543,)  Gymnasium,  with  Real-School  of  first  order,  (1862;) 
14,  Lutheran  Lyceum  at  Muehihausen  (1543,)  Gymnasium  (1626 ;)  15, 
State  School  at  Pforta  (1543  ;)  16,  Pcdagogium  at  Stettin  (1543,)  united 
with  the  Parochial  School  of  St  James  (14th  century)  into  Royal  and 
City  Gymnasium  (1805  ;)  17,  Ducal  Gymnasium  at  Dusseldorf  (1545 ;) 
18,  Ducal  Partic.  School  at  Rastcnburg  (1545,)  Gymnasium  (1815 ;)  19, 
Lyceum  at  Wemigerode  (1550,)  Gymnasium  (1863  ;)  20,  Institute  of  the 
Convent  at  Rossleben  (1654) ;  21,  Evang.  School  at  Wetzlar  (1555,)  Gjrm- 
nasium  (1743 ;)  22,  School  of  the  Reformed  Brothers'  Union  at  Lissa 
(1555,)  Provincial  Gymnasium  (1624,)  Royal  Gymnasium  (1821;)  28, 
Ducal  School  at  Oels  (1556,)  Gymnasium  illustre  (1594,)  recognized  as 
Gymnasium  (1812;)  24,  Convent  School  at  Bielefeld  (1558,)  soon  after 
extended  to  Gymnasium ;  25,  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Danzig  (1558,) 
reopened  (1817;)  26,  Classical  School  at  Thorn  (1557,)  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1861 ;)  27,  Latin  School  at  Trarbach  (1557,)  Progymnasium  (1866 ;) 
28,  Gymnasium  at  Duisburg  (15690  &^  ^^  same  time  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1862;)  29,  School  of  Sts.  Catharine  and  Amalberg  Church  at 
Brandenburg,  after  the  Reformation,  Neustadt  City  School,  first  director 
known  (1568,)  united  Gymnasium  (1798.) 

/.  Century  XVL,  c  after  1560. — 1,  Classical  Institute  Hosianum  at 
Braunsberg  (1565,)  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  2,  Evang.  Free  School  of  Prepa- 
ration for  Secondary-Schools  at  Donndorf  (1561 ;)  3,  Union  of  the  three 
Primary  Schools  at  Greifswalde  to  one  City  School  (1561,)  Gymnasium 
(1812,)  with  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Treves  (1568,)  Gymnasium  (1815 ;)  5,  Evang.  City  School  at  New- 
Stettin  (1570,)  Gymnasium  (1640 ;)  6,  Catholic  Latin  School  at  Ander- 
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nach  (1573,)  Progymnasium  (1815,)  perfected  in  1868  ;  7,  the  old  School 
at  Croffen,  extended  to  a  Classical  School  (1578,)  secondary  Burgher- 
school  (1862;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Posen,  (1573,)  Yog.  sim. 
Gymnasium  (1804,)  divided  into  Catholic  Mary-s  Gymnasium  and  Prot- 
estant Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1834 ;)  9,  Berlin  Gymnasium  of 
the  Gray  Convent  (1574 ;)  10,  Cathedral  School  at  Merseburg  (1574,) 
Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1820 ;)  11,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Heiligenstadt 
(1575,)  reopened  as  electoral  Mayence  Gymnasium  (1774,)  united  with  the 
Catholic  Progymnasium  at  Erfurt  (1834 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Saarbruck 
(1580,)  Gymnasium  and  Provincial  School  (1604,)  Gymnasium  of  six 
classes  (1818-23 ;  13,  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coblentz  (1586,)  electoral 
Gymnasium  (1773,)  ^cole  secondaire  (1803,)  Gymnasium  (1814;)  14, 
Schola  illustris  at  Mors  (1582,)  Progymnasium  (1824,)  completed  (1862  ;) 
15,  City-school  at  Tilsit  (1586,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  16,  Provincial  school 
at  Lyck  (1588,)  Gymnasium  (1812  ;)  17,  old  Latin  School,  Brandenburg, 
since  1589  Soldem^s  School,  united  with  the  school  in  the  new  city  (1797,) 
Burgher-School  (1817-18,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  18,  School  in 
the  Convent  at  Shuttorf,  near  Bentheim,  (1588,)  Gymnasium  illustre 
(1591,)  removed  to  Burgsteinfurt,  reopened  (1853,)  with  Real-School,  sec- 
ond order,  from  1861. 

jr.  Century  XF/.,  d.  o/unhnown  date. — 1,  Great  School  at  Coeslin, 
Royal  and  City  Gymnasium  (1821 ;)  2,  City-School  at  Custrin,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859  ;)  3,  German  and  Latin  School  at  Elberfeld, 
Gymnasium  (1789 ;)  4,  Lyceum  at  Landsberg,  a  W.,  Gymnasium  (1859,) 
with  Real-School,  first  order,  (1862;)  5,  Great  City-School  at  Memel,  Gym- 
nasium (1860  ;)  6,  Evang.  City-School  at  Pyritz,  Gymnasiun^(1859 ;)  7, 
Beginning  of  an  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Wehlau,  Real-School,  second 
order,  (1859 ;)  8,  at  Graudcnz,  a.  Catholic  Classical  School  in  a  Jesuit 
College,  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1781,)  Seminary  for  Catholic  primary 
scholars  (181 7 J  (,  Evang.  Lutheran  City-School,  Real-School,  second 
order,  since  1859  ;  9,  in  the  second  period  of  the  century,  Lutheran  Pa- 
rochial School  at  Insterburg,  in  1884  secondary  Burgher-School,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859,)  Gymnasium  with  Real-School  (1862,)  became 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1862 ;)  10,  Revival  of  the  Classical  School  at 
Schweidnitz,  suspended  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  reopened  (1707) 
as  a  Lyceum,  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  11,  about  the  end  of  the  century, 
Gymnasium  of  the  Jesuits  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  reorganized  as  Gymna- 
sium (1816 ;)  12,  Secondary-School  at  Juelich,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
(1664,)  Progymnasium  (1862  ;)  18,  School  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Wartburg,  founded  before  the  17th  century,  enlarged  to  a  Gymnasium 
Harianum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856.) 

L.  Century  XVII. — 1,  Electoral  Institute  at  Joachimsthal  in  the  Ucker- 
lilark  (1607,)  removed  to  Berlin  as  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  (1650;)  2, 
Evang.  Reformed  School  at  Cleve  (1617,)  organized  after  the  general  plan 
for  Gymnasiums  (1782  ;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Conitz  (1620,)  Gym- 
nasium (1815  ;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Neisse  (1622,)  Catholic  Gym- 
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nasium  (1778;)  5,  Secondary-School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Maensterailel 
(1625,)  Gymnasium  (1774-1810,)  remodeled  (1821 ;)  6,  Collegium  Fcrdi- 
nandeum  of  the  Jesuits  at  Grossglogau  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnastnin 
(1773  ;)  7,  Jesuit  Gymnasium  at  Coesfeld  (1627J  complete  Gymnasioiii 
(1828 ;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Roessel  (1681,)  Progymnasium  (1883,) 
Gymnasium  (1865;)  9,  Institute  of  the  Jesuits  at  Breslau  (1688,)  College 
and  Gymnasium  (1659  ;)  10,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Reck- 
linghausen (1642,)  secondary  City-School  (1820,)  Progymnasium  (1822.) 
Gymnasium  (1828;)  11,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Dorsten, 
Gymnasium  Patrinum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856  ;)  12,  Latin  Convent- 
School  at  Ncustadt,  W.  P.,  (1651,)  Progymnasium  (1857,)  Gymnasium 
(1861 ;)  13,  School  of  the  Franciscus  Minorites  at  Brilon  (1652,)  Gymna- 
sium Petrinum  (1858;)  14,  Gymnasium  illustre  at  Hamm  (1657,)  Gym- 
nasium (1779;)  15,  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  at  Rheine,  under  direction 
of  the  Franciscans  (1658,)  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  (1861 ;)  16,  Gym- 
nasium Thomadum  at  Kempen  (1664,)  reopened  (1802,)  ^olo  sccondaire 
(1804,)  City-School  of  four  classes  (1814,)  Progymnasium  (1833,)  Gymna- 
sium (1857;)  17,  Burgher-School  at  Konigsberg,  P.,  (1664,)  Real-School, 
School,  first  order,  (1859  ;)  18,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Oppcln  (1669,) 
Catholic  Gymnasium  (1773  ;)  19,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Deutsch  Krone 
(1672,)  Progymnasium  (1823,)  Gymnasium  (1855;)  20,  School  of  the 
Minorite  Convent  at  Siegburg  (1673,)  Progymnasium  (1855;)  21,  Gym- 
nasium of  the  Jesuits  at  Bonn  (1673,)  Prussian  Gymnasium  (1814;)  22, 
Latin  School  at  Magdeburg  (1674,)  Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1822;)  23, 
Frederic  Werder  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  (1681 ;)  24,  College  Roy  ale  Fran- 
9aise  at  Berlin  (1680  ;)  25,  Latin  School  at  Wipperfurth  (1690,)  Progym- 
nasium (1855;)  26,  Frederic  School  at  Francfort,  second  order,  (1694,) 
Gymnasium  (1814;)  27,  Franke's  Institutes  at  Halle;  Poor  School 
and  Pedagogium  (1695,)  Latin  School  (1697;)  28,  College  Fran ^aise  at 
Konigsberg,  Private  School  (1698,)  Royal  School  (1701.) 

M.  Century  XVIII. — 1,  The  Academy  of  Knights  at  Brandenburg, 
(1705  ;)  2,  College  of  the  Augustines  at  Saarlouis  (1707-1789,)  Progym- 
nasium (1816,)  secondary  Burgher-School  (1862;)  8,  Academy  of  Knights 
at  Liegnitz(1708;)  4,  Evang.  School  at  Landshut  (1709,)  Real-School, 
second  order,  (1859;)  5,  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  at 
Magdeburg  (1711 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Neuweid  (1716,)  Gymnasium 
(1819.)  partly  secondary  Burgher-School,  partly  Gymnasium  (1825;) 
7,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Fraustadt  (1722,)  dissolved  (1773,)  reestab- 
lished (1781,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1860 ;)  8,  Orphan  Home  and  In- 
stitute at  Zullichau  (1723,)  Royal  Pedagogium  (1766  ;)  9,  Great  School  at 
Gumbinnen  soon  after  1724,  Gymnasium  (1812  ;)  10,  Enlargement  of  the 
Latin  School  at  Potsdam  (1739,)  Gynmasium  (1812 ;)  11,  Gymnasium 
Mariano-Seraphico-Nepomucenum  at  Rietberg  (1743,)  Progymnasium 
(1825;)  12,  Royal  Real-School  and  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  at 
Berlin  (1747,)  Gymnasium  and  Real-School,  first  order,  (1869 ;)  18,  Latin 
School  at  Lcobschutz  (1752,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1802 ;)   14,  Orphan 
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ITouse  nt  Bunzlau  (1753,)  recognized  as  pium  corpus,  with  (he  privilc^ 
of  quslifying  for  the  University  (1760.)  Royal  Evang.  Orphan  Sciiool 
{1806.)  Burgher-School  (1814,)  now  Progyninasiuni ;  15,  first  Reel-School 
ID  Silesia  nt  Breslau  (1785,)  Schola  Fredwiciwia  {177B,)  Gymnasium 
(1812 ;)  16,  School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Uedingco  (1770,)  Latin  School 
1818,  UymnasiuiQ  with  Real  School  classes  (1640,)  Prussian  Oymnasium 
(IS51  ;)  IT,  flrst  ComiDercial  School  at  M^eburg  (177B-160S,)  xccond 
(1800-1817,)  third  Technical  and  Commercial  School  (1610,)  Real-School, 
flret  order,  (1861;)  18,  Latin  School  at  Uulheim  on  Rh.,  to  1785, 
Progymnasium  (1865;)  19,  ProTincial  Institute  of  Education  at  Jenksu, 
near  Dauzic,  (1798,)  Classical  School  (1801-1814.)  Teachers'  Seminary 
(leiO,)  secondary  BurgherSchool  (184S ;)  20,  Commercial  School  at 
Hagen  (1799,)  Real-School,  6rst  order,  (1862  ;)  21,  old  Convent  School  at 
Eupen  (1794-1814,)  ecole  sccondaire,  and  secondary  City-School,  sec- 
ondatj  Burgher-School  (1883.) 

K  Century  XIX.— 1,  Wilbef^'s  Private  Institute  at  Elberfeld  (1806,) 
secondary  Burgber-School  (1829,)  Real-School,  flrst  order,  (1859;)  3, 
Real-School  classes  of  the  Francke  Institute  at  Halle  (1806.)  Real-School, 
first  order,  (1861 ;)  3,  College  of  the  Carmelites  at  Cologne,  opened  as 
Progymnasium  (1808,)  secondarj  City-School  (1820,)  Gymnasium  of  the 
Cannclites  (1826.)  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1830;)  4,  Catholic 
Gymnasium  at  Qleiniti  (1816 ;)  6,  School  for  Boys  at  Bromhorg  (1817,) 
Keal-School,  first  order,  (I860;)  6,  Former  School  of  the  Jesuits  atBrom- 
b«rg.  Gymnasium  O^^'';)  ?.  Burgher-School  at  BresUu  (1817,)  Real- 
School,  first  order,  (18Sg  ;)  8.  old  Parochial  School  at  Soran,  Gymnasium 
(1818;)  9,  Cauer's  Private  School  opened  in  Berlin  (1818,)  removed  to 
Chariollenburg  (1836,)  Pedagogium  (1840,)  Progymnasium  (1858;)  10, 
Secondary-School  for  Boys  at  Inoraclaw  (1819,)  Progymnasium  (1857,) 
completed  in  1860;  11,  the  City- School  of  CreTeld,  united  with  tho 
Scbeutcn  Institute  in  1819,  Real-School,  second  order,  in  1859;  13, 
Evang.  Gymnawum  at  Ratibor  in  1819;  13,  Technical  School  atMiinster 
in  1893,  City  Real  and  Provincial  Technical  School  in  1851,  Rcal-Scbool, 
flnt  order,  1650;  14,  Mathematical  Institute  at  Erfurt  in  1823,  Real- 
School  in  1834,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  15,  Secondary  City- 
School  at  Bannen  in  1823,  Real  School,  flret  order,  in  1859 ;  the  Progym- 
naaial  classes  of  1857  became  Progymnasium  in  1864,  Gymnasium  in 
1866;  16,  LycenmatSLWcndelin  1824,  PropymnBBium  in  1850;  17, 
City  (Fred.  Werder's)  Technical  School  at  Berlin  in  182*,  Real  School, 
■ecwd  order,  1859;  18,  Prival«  School  at  Rheyot  in  1827,  secondary 
Burgher-School  in  1860;  19,  Burgher-School  at  Erkclcnz  in  1828,  Pro- 
gymnasium in  1656;  20,  secondary  Burgher  and  Real  School  at  Cologne 
ht  1828,  Real  School,  flrst  order,  in  1859;  21.  Evang.  secondary  Burgher 
School  at  MescriU  in  1833,  Roal  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  22,  Royal 
City  Secondary  School  at  Berlin  in  1832,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  185S; 
S3,  Rial  School  at  Neisse  in  1632,  of  first  order  io  1863;  24,  Gymnasium 
'«t  Cutia  (1832-87;)  25,  Stralau  secondary  City  School  at  Berlin  in  I8S8, 
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secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;  26,  City  School  for  Bojs  at  Wittstodc 
in  1834,  Real  School,  second  order,  in  1868 ;  27,  Private  School  alDoeren 
recognized  as  a  public  one  in  1884,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1868; 
28,  secondary  Burgher  School  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1835,  Real  School, 
first  order,  in  1861 ;  29,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Muelheim, 
in  1835,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  80,  Real  School  at  Nordhausen 
in  1835,  second  order  in  1859;  81,  Real  School  at  Potsdam  in  1835,  first 
order  in  1859 ;  32,  District  School  at  Rrotoschin  in  1836,  Gymnasium  in 
1854 ;  83,  Pedagogium  at  Putbus  in  1836 ;  34,  Dorotheenstadt  secondary 
City  School  at  Berlin  in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1861 ;  35,  Luis- 
enstadt  secondary  City  School  at  Berlin  in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order, 
in  1859 ;  86,  Real  School  at  Elbing  in  1837,  first  order,  in  1859;  37,  sec- 
ondary Burgher  School  at  Goerlitz  in  1837,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1859  ;  38,  Real  School  at  Dusseldorf  in  1838,  first  order,  in  1859;  89, 
Burgher  School  at  Tilsit  in  1839,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1860  ;  40, 
Frederic  Wilhelm  School  at  Stettin  in  1840,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1859;  41,  Rhenish  Academy  of  Knights  at  Bedburg  in  1841  ;  42,  sec- 
ondary City  School  at  Solingen  in  1841 ;  43,  Evang.  Private  School  at 
Muenchen-Gladbach  in  1842,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860;  44, 
Gymnasium  atOstrowo  in  1845  ;  Private  Institute  at  Hechingen  in  1844, 
pr.  secondary  Burgher  School,  1859;  16,  City  Real  School  at  Burg  in 
1844,  Real  School,  second  order,  in  1859,  Gymnasium  in  1864;  47,  Pro- 
gymnasium  at  Hohenstein  in  1845,  Gymnasium  in  1857;  48,  secondary 
Burgher  School  at  Treves  in  1846,  united  secondary  Burgher  and  Provin- 
cial secondary  School  in  1847 ;  49,  Frederic  Gymnasium  and  Real  School 
at  Berlin  in  1850,  the  latter  to  first  order  in  1859  ;  50,  secondary  Private 
School  at  Crefeld  in  1851,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1863  ;  51,  Private 
School  at  Freyenwalde,  a.  v.  in  1851,  Progymnasium  in  1863 ;  52,  sec- 
ondary Private  Institute  at  Guctersloh  in  1851,  Gymnasium  in  1854;  58, 
Real  School  at  Stralsund  in  1852,  first  order  in  1862 ;  54,  Real  School 
and  Progymnasium  at  Ruwicz  in  1853,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1863; 
55,  old  City  School  at  Greifenberg,  in  Pomerania,  since  1852  Frederic 
William  Gymnasium  ;  56,  Rectorate  class  at  Schrimm,  changed  into  a 
Secondary  School  in  1853,  Progymnasium  in  1861,  Gymnasium  in  1866; 
57,  Real  School  at  Posen  in  1853,  first  order,  1859 ;  58,  old  Evangelical 
Parochial  School  at  Stolp,  Pomcrania,  Real  School  since  1854,  Gymna- 
sium in  1857  with  Real  School  classes,  the  latter  secondary  Burgher 
School  in  1860  ;  59,  Real  Institute  at  Ruhrort  in  1857,  Real  School,  first 
order,  in  1862  ;  60,  old  Latin  School  atDemmin,  Progymnasium  in  1867; 
61,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Schneidemuehl  in  1 858.  Progymnasium 
in  1863 ;  62,  Progymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1868,  Royal  Wilhelm  Gymna- 
sium in  1861  ;  63,  old  City  Lyceum  at  Luebben,  Real  School,  second 
order,  in  1859  ;  64,  old  Royal  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Kreuzberg, 
Silesia,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;  66,  Catholic  Gymnasium  at 
the  Apostles  in  Cologne  in  1860;  66,  old  Latin  School  at  Lauenberg, 
Pomerania,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860;    67,  secondary  Burgher 
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School  at  Spremberg  in  1881 ;  68,  old  Evangelical  Rectonito  School  at 
LuedenEcbeid,  secondary  Burgber  School  in  1 662 ;  US,  secondary  Burgher 
School  at  Ncustadt-Eberewaldo  in  1802  ;  70,  ProgymnasiuiD  at  Gncscii 
I,  G^'mnasium  in  18SS  ;  Tl,  Real  School,  second  order,  at  E^Rcn  in 
1864;  72,  LiiisenaUdt  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1864;  73,  Sophia  Gym- 
a  at  Berlin  in  1865 ;  74,  Luiscnsladt  Technical  School,  Real  School. 
second  order,  at  Berlin,  1865 ;  76,  secoudarj'  Institute  at  Jauer,  Gymna- 
num  in  18S5. 

IX.  suMiuBT  or  onctAsmiis  avd  BG«L«:BO0La 


1 


L  PnoTRirE  OP  Prussia. 

a.  Govrmment  of  KBnijsbtrg :  I,  Eiinij^berg,  Frederic  College;    2,  at  Iho 

MPic,  oW  City  Gynmasinm ;  3,  ut  the  same,  Kneiplioff  Gymnasiuni; 
4,  Uemel;  6,  Bniunsberg  Cutliolic  Gyouiaaiuiu  ;  6,  Iluatenburg;  T,  Uo- 
liouaI«D;  8,  Itoeaset,  Catholic. 

b.  Governmenl  of  GvniAinwn:  9,  Gumbinucn;    10,  Insterburg;    II,  TiUit; 

12,  Lyck. 
0.  OoxrnauM  of  Danaq:   13,  Daoug;  11,  Neuatadt,  CiitUolic;  Ifi,  Etbiug; 

16,  Uarienbai^. 
d  Qovmtmai  oj MaTv^v>tritT  :  11,  Uarienworder;  IS,  Cuhn,  CathoUc;  13, 

Thoru:  31),  CoDilz,  Catholic;  21,  DeuUcti-Kruue,  Cutliulic. 
n.  PSOTOCB  OF  BnANUENtiuita. 
&  Ca^  0/  BcrUn:  1,  Gymuasliua  of  the  Gray  Convent:    a,  JoncbimHtlml 

OytBiiaaiuni :  3,  Fredoric  Wilhelm  tiymnsBium;  4,  FreoclL  Gymnuaiuni; 

6,  Frederic  Werder  Gymnaaiuui ;   6,  Frederic  GynJOflsimii;  7,  Willieloi 

Gyaiaasiuni ;    8,  Coela  Beal  Uymnaaium  1   9,  Louiaeusladt  Gymuaaiulii ; 

10,  Sopliia  Gymoaaium. 
i,  Oovenunenl 0/ I^iltdam :  11.  Potsdam;  1 2,  BmndeDbiirg  Gymnaaium ;  13, 

Brandenburg  Academy  of  Cuigliu ;  14,&pandau;  tS,  NewHuppia;  IS, 

Ftenzlaa. 
c;  Omerwiun^o/FraiO^rt:  IT,  Fniukrurt;  18,  Landsberg;  lO,  EliSniinberg; 

20,  ZuUicbau  Pedigogium;   21,  Gabm;   22,  Suruu;   23,  Cuttbua;  24, 

m.     PnOVtNCB  OP   POUEBiktirA. 

a.  GoMTHHimlnf  SliMin:    1,  Stettin;    2,  Anebm ;    3,   PyriLz;    4,  Star^nud; 

6,  Greiir.-nberg;  C.  Treptnw. 

b.  Gmrrnfirnio/CowUn:  7,  Coealin;   8,  Culberg,  Cuthedral  Gvionasium;  0, 

llew8t«ttin;  10,  Stolp. 
e.   (kvemmmi  0/  Stndnnd :   II,  StraUuod;    12,  GreifiiwBld;    1:1,  Putboa, 

Pedagogium. 
IT,  PaovMcK  OP  SiiEsu. 

a.  OtMnninnl  of  Bnntou:   1,  Brosinu,  Kliiabelh  Gymnoeium ;    2,  Brcalau, 

Hagdalen  Gymmiaiuin;   3,  Breslau,  FmdiTick  GvmnuBium;   4,  Bresluu, 

HalthiAa  Gyraiuisiunii    B,  OeU;   e,  BHeg;    1,  SchweiduiU;   8,  Glau, 

Oatbulic 
li.  Omtrnmmt  of  lAejnib:   9,  Liegnitz,  Academy  of  Kniglita;    10,  Licgnita, 

Ojianasum;    II,  Jauer;    12,  Glogau,   ETangelicsl   Uyninssium;    13, 

Glofiaa,  Oalholic  Gymuaaium:    14,  tqigan,  Cutholic;    IG,  Buiizlau;    Ifl, 

OovrilU;  n,  Unban;  18,  Hirachberg. 
e.  Qovtmrnnl  of  Oppda:  19.  Oppelo,  Cniholic;   20,  Nclaso,  CaUioUc;   21, 

OMwIti,  Calliolie;  22,  Leobocliulz,  Catholic ;  23,  Itullbor, 

v.    PlWVIKCt  OP   POBIX. 

«.  CMvrsnumt  of  Foara :  1.  Pc«en,  Frederic  Wilhelra  GyoinaBium ;  2,  Po»en, 
IU17 Gymnaslatn.  Cattiolic;  3,  Liaaa;  4.  Krotowhin:  5.  O.'irciwu,  ratli. 

i.  OawjratMut  0/  Hrennberg :  6,  Bromberg :  7,  Inowmclaw,  Cath.  and  ProL ; 
8,  Oiinaen,  C.  and  P.;  S,  Schrimm,  C,  and  P. 
TL  PsovntcB  or  Saioky, 

«   Gvttnmtnt  <^  Magdeburg :  1,  Magdeburg,  Pedagogium  at  the  Convent  of 
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Our  Lady;  2,  the  same,  Cathedral  Gymnasiam ;  3,  Snedal ;  4,  Seehausen ; 

5,  Salzwedel;  6,  Halberatadt;  7,  Wernigerode ;  8,  Qiiedlinburg ;  9,  Buig: 
h.  Government  of  Merseburg :    10,  Merseburg,   Cathedral  Gjmuasium;    II, 

Halle,  Pedagogium;    12,  Latin  School;    13,  Wittenberg;    14,  Torgau; 

15,  Eisleben;    16,  Naumburg,  Cathedral  Gymnasium;    17,  Pforta;   18, 

Roasleben,  Convent  School;  19,  Zeits,  Convent  Gymnasium. 
c.  Government  of  Erfurt :  20,  Erfurt,  C.  and  P.;  21,  Muehlhausen;  22,  Heili- 

genstadt,  Catholic;  23,  Nordhausen ;  24,  Schleusingen. 

Vn.  Province  of  Wbstphalia. 

a   Government  of  M&nster :  I ,  MUnster,  Catholic ;  2,  Warcndor^  Catholic ;  3, 

Rheine,  Catholic;    4,  Burgsteinfurt ;    5,  Coesfeld,  Catholic;  6,  Recklings 

hausen,  Catholic. 
h.  Government  at  Minden:   7,  Minden;    8,  Herford;    9,  Bielefeld;    10,  G&- 

tereloh;  11,  Paderborn,  Catholia 
c  Government  of  Amsherg :  12,  Amsberg,  Catholic;  13,  Brilon,  Catholic;  14> 

Soest;  15,  liamm;  16,  Dortmund. 
VIIL  Province  op  the  Rhine,  and  the  Houenzollbrn  Country. 

a.  GovemmerU  of  Cologne:  1,  Cologne,  Gymnasium  at  Marzellen,  Catholic; 

2,  Cologpie,  Gymnasium  at  the  Apostles,  Catholic;  3,  Cologne,  Frederic 
Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  4,  Bedburg,  Academy  of  Knights,  Catholic ;  6, 
Bonn,  Catholic:  6,  Mueustereifel,  Catholic. 

6.  Government  of  DuaseUUn-f:  7,  Dusseldorf)  Catholic;  8,  Elberfeld;  9,  Bar- 
men; 10,  Duisburg;  11,  Essen,  sim. ;  12,  Wescl;  13,  Emmerich,  Cath- 
olic; 14,  Cleve;  15,  Kempen,  Catholic;  16,  Neuss,  Catholic 

c.  Government  of  Coblenz:  17,  Coblenz,  Cathedral;  18,  Wetzlar;    19,  Kreoz- 

nach. 

d.  Government  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe :  20,  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Catholic ;  21,  Dueren, 

Catholia 

e.  Government  of  Treves :  22,  Treves,  Cathedral ;  23,  Saarbruecken. 
/.  HohemoUem:  24,  Hedingen,  Catholic. 

B.     PROSTMlfAfllVMS. 

L  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

Government  of  Potsdam:  1,  Charlottenburg,  Pedagogium;  2,  Freienwalde. 
n.  Province  of  Pomerania. 

Govemm^ent  of  Stettin :  Demmin. 
HI.  Province  of  Silesia. 

Government  of  Liegnitz :  Bunzlau,  Inst  of  Orphan  Home. 
rv.  Province  of  Posen. 

Government  of  Bromberg :  Schneidemuehl,  sim.,  (for  both  denominations.) 
V.  Province  of  Saxony. 

Government  of  Merseburg  :  Donndorf,  Convent  School 
VL  Province  of  Westphalia. 

Government  of  Munster :  1,  Dorsten,  Cath.;  2,  Vreden,  Cath. 

Government  of  Minden :  3,  Warburg,  Cath. ;  4,  Rietberg,  Cath. 

Government  of  Amsberg :  5,  Attendoru,  Cath. 
VII.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 

Government  of  Cologne :  1,  Mulheim-am-Rhein,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  Siegburg,  Cath. ; 

3,  Wipperfuerth,  Cath. ;  4,  Kerpen,  Cath. 
Government  of  Dussddorf :  5,  Moers;  6,  M.  Gladbach,  Cath. 

Government  of  Coblenz :  7,  Andemach,  Cath.;    8,  Linz,  Cath.;    9,  Trarbach; 

10,  Nouwied. 
Government  of  Aio^lor Chapdle :  11,  Erkelenz,  Cath.;  12,  Zuelich,  Cath. 
Government  of  Jeeves :  13,  Pruem,  Cath.;   14,  Sanct  Wendel,  sim. 

C.     RIAL  SCHOOLS  OT  TBI  HRST  ORDKR. 

I.  Province  of  Prussia. 

Government  of  Kdnigsberg :  I,  Konigsberg  L  P.,  City  Real-School ;  2,  the 
same,  Burgher-School. 

Government  of  Gttmbinnen :  3,  Insterburg,  Real-School  class  of  the  Gymna- 
sium ;   4,  Tilsit 

Government  of  Danzig :  5,  Danzig,  St  John^s  School;  6,  Danzig,  St  Peter^s 
School;  7,  Elbing. 


Govenmeat  of  Mar, 
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Hi:crder:   fi,  Thorn,  Real-Scliool  dasaea  or  the  Gfioaa- 


II.  pRoviNCB  or  Eraudbnotko. 

CUg  of  Brrlin  :  I,  Rofol  Rcal-Scboa;  S,  Louiaeiisladt  Real-School;  3,  K;mi^- 

guidt  Real-School ;   4,  DoroCheeusladl  Real-School ;    5,  Frederic  Reul- 

School. 
GofemnurrU  of  Folsdam  :  G,  Potsdam  ;  T,  Brandenburj;,  Saldem  Real'Sdiool ; 

8,  Perleberg;   9,  Witlatock. 
Government  of  Franiffurt:  10,  Frankfurt ;  1 1 ,  Londaborg  on  the  Werta,  Eeol- 

School  oiagses  at  Ojmnasiam. 

in.    PrOVIHCB  or  PotUftAHU. 

Gowmm^U  of  SItUin :  1,  Stetlia,  Frederic  Wilhelm  School. 

Covemintat  of  Oocalm :  3,  Colbcrg,  Rcal-Bcbool  classes  at  Cathedral  GTmtiit- 

Governntent  of  Biralmnd:  3,  Stralaund. 
IV.  Province  of  Silebia. 

Govemmaii  nf  Brenbiu:  1,  Brealau,  Real-School  or  h.  g, ;    2,  tlio  same,  Rcal- 

ScJiool  of  the  Zwinger,  aim. 
Govemmr^  of  Ltegniti :  3,Gnienberg,  Frederic  Wilhelm  School:  4,Goerlitz; 

6,  Lnndahat. 
GovfTnmtat  of  Oppdn:  6,  Netsae,  C.  and  P. 
T.  P&ovmcR  or  Poaw. 

GotKramerU of  Prnm :  1,  Poeen,  aim,;  2,  Meseritu;  3,  Frauatadt;  i,  Rawica. 
Govemmeat  of  Srrrmberg :  6,  Bromberg,  C.  and  P. 
Tl  Pbotikob  ow  Saiokt. 

Gotiennnenl  of  Magdrlnirg :  1,  Magdehurg,  Secondaiy  Techsica]  and  Comroor- 

cial  School:  3,  Halberstadt;  3,  Ascberaleben. 
Govcrtiiiua!  of  Mrr$ebwg :  i,  Halle. 

C/t'crnTiuml  of  Erfart:  6,  Eri'urt,  C.  and  P. ;  6,  NordhaoBen. 
Til,  Phovikcb  or  Wsstphalia. 

Government  of  UkniOer :   1,  MUnBter,  Cath.;    2,  BurgBteinflirl;  Boal-Scbool 

cIbbmi  at  QyiDnuiuin. 
Govemiiiml  of  Mindtn :  3,  Mindco,  lUal-School  claaaM  at  Grrnaasinm. 
GoverBmrnt  of  Aratberg :   4,  Dortmund,  Real-School  claases  at  Qfmnauiim; 

5,  Lippgtadt;  G,  Qogen ;  7,  6iegi<n, 

VUL  PsovtHDB  or  TBI  RmHE  and  Hohcnzollxbh. 

Government  of  GAogne:  1,  Cologne,  Real-School,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  tbc  same,  Real- 
School  clanes  at  the  Frederic  Wilhelm  QjmuBsium. 
Oovemment  of  Daaaeldorf:    3,  DUBseldorfl  Bira.;    4.  Duiaburg,   Real-School 
classea  at  OTmnaaium ;  B,  Muhlbeim ;  6,  Ruhrort ;  1,  KlberTeld*  8,  Bar- 
men, Real-&:hool  olusea  at  Gymnnsium. 
GactntaeniofAu-la-C/uiptl^:  9,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  C.  aod  P- 
•      OommmaU  of  TVet^ :  10,  Treves,  C.  and  P. 

L  pRO»isoii  or  Pbcssia. 

Oovrmment  of  KtinigibtTg :  1,  'WchlBU. 
Govemm^  of  lio-rimarfrder  :  1,  Graudcnz. 

n.    PBOTIHint  or  BRAKUEKDrBO. 

City  of  Berlin .-  1,  Frederic  Werder  Technical  School ;    2,  Loulsenatadt  Tech- 
nical S<ThooL 
Oavtrnmeal  of  Potidatn :  3,  Prcndau,  Beal-School  clasecs  at  GymniiHium. 
Govrmmfnl ^  flraalifurl :  t,  COstria;  6,  Lubben. 

m.    PNOVIKO*  or  PoKKRAHIA. 

OmmtiHMnt  of  Stratmnd :  1,  Oroi&wnlde,  Real-School  daasea  at  GTmnasium. 
IT-  Pbovuicir  or  Wbstfhama. 

OvrrmmtiA  of  Mindm ,-  1.  Bielefeld,  Real-Scbool  classes  at  Gjmniiaiutn. 

T.    PlUVDICI  or  TUB  RPIXB  i(M)  HOHKNKUt^BK-V. 

Oovtmment  t^Duaddorf:  1,  Essen,  C.  and  P.;  2,  Cretbld. 
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Government  of  Danzig:  2,  Jenkau,  Pedago^um. 

Oovtrnmentof  Marienwerder :  3,  Culm,  aim.;  4,  Marienwerder  Frederic  School 

II.  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

Ciiy  of  BeHtn :  1,  Stralaa,  secondary  Bargher- School. 
Oovemment  of  Potsdam  :  2,  Neusfeadt-EberBwalde. 
Oovemment  of  Frankfort :  3,  CroBsen  ;  4,  Sprembernf. 

III.  Province  op  Pomerania. 

Government  of  CocMlin :    1,  Laueaberg;    2,  Stolp,   Burgher-School  joined  to 
Gymnasium. 

IV.  Province  of  Silesia. 

Government  of  Oppeln  :  \,  Kreuzburg;  2,  Neustadt  in  Upper  Silesia. 

V.  Province  op  Saxony. 

Government  of  Merseburg :  1,  Torgau,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasiom;  % 

Delitzsch. 
Government  of  Erfurt :  3,  Lang^nsalza. 

VI.  Province  of  Westphaua. 
Government  of  Arnsberg :   1,  Luedenscheid. 

VII.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 
Government  of  Cologne:  I,  Miilheim. 

Government  of  Dusseldorf:  2,  Crefeld,  Cath.;  3,  M.  Gladbach;  4,  Rheidt;  5, 

Solingcn;  6,  Lennep. 
Government  of  Coblenz :  7,  Neuwie. 
Government  of  Aix-la-Chnpelle :  8,  Eupen;  9,  Duron. 
Government  of  Treves:  10,  Saarlouis,  C.  and  P. 
Hohenzollern:  1],  Hechiugen,  Cath. 


PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  presenting  comparative  statistics,  the  basis  of  three  different  years  will  be 
taken :  1818  as  the  year  in  which  the  reorganization  of  gymnasiums  (began  in 
1812)  was  completed  ;  1832  as  the  year  in  which  the  instructions  for  final  exami- 
nations at  real  and  higher  burgher-schools  wore  issued ;  and  1859  as  the  year  in 
which  the  programmes  of  instruction  and  examination  of  the  same  schools  win 
promulgated. 

I.— Number  op  Schools. 

A. — Crffmnasiums, 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  gjmnasiams  indicates,  mostlj,  an  increase  bj 
the  establishmeDt  of  new  or  the  division  of  old  institutions  ;  there  are  but  few 
instances  of  decrease  and  change  in  their  confessional  relations.  Two  of  the 
g^ymnasiunis  in  the  province  of  Saxony  became  higher  burgher-schools,  one  of 
which  has  since  been  reorganized  as  a  gymnasium ;  one  school  in  the  province  of 
Posen  was  closed  in  1863  for  political  reasons.  The  Academy  of  Knights  of  Bran- 
denburg was  alao  temporarily  closed,  (1849-1856.)  The  mixed  (for  diflferent  reli- 
gious confessions)  gymnasium  of  the  city  of  Posen  was  in  1834  divided  into  two, 
one  for  Protestants  and  the  other  for  Catholics.  The  Evangelical  gymnasium  at 
Erfurt  was  opened  for  both  confessions  in  1819.  The  mixed  gymnasiums  at  Heili- 
genstadt  and  Diissoldorf  became  Catholic  in  1841 ,  respectively,  1854.  The  Evan- 
gelical gymnasium  at  Wetzlar  was  conducted  for  pupils  of  both  confessions  from 
1843  to  1855.  The  greatest  absolute  increase  was  in  the  Rhine  province,  (14.) 
Of  the  15  gymnasiums  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  in  1818,  five  belonged  to 
Berlin :  and  of  the  24  gymnasiums  it  has  at  present,  10  belong  to  that  city. 

The  total  number  of  Catholic  gymnasiums  in  the  kingdom  has  in  the  above 
period  increased  from  17  to  39,  which  is  larger  than  the  increase  of  Protestant 
gymnasiums  in  the  state. 

While  the  gymnasiums  are  firmly  established,  and  with  very  few  changes 
develop  slowly  but  steadily,  the  progymnasiums  are  exposed  to  continual  modifi- 
cations. 

B. — Progymnasiums. 
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Some  changed  by  a  combination  with  a  gymnasium,  (20; )  others  are  transformed 
into  real-schools  (I)  or  burgher-schools,  (4;)  one  in  the  Rhine  province  was  dis- 
solved. Throughout  the  period  from  1832  to  1866  were  established  29  new  pro- 
gymnasiums, while  26  changed  their  form  as  stated  above,  giving  an  absolute 
increase  in  number  of  three. 

C. — neal'schools.— The  statistics  of  real-schools  must  necessarily  be  compared 
for  two  periods :  First,  from  1832  to  1859 ;  second,  from  1859  to  1866.  This  class 
of  schools  also  shows  manifold  chang^. 
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Tbe  total  nnmber  at  the  end  of  the  year  1832,  (9,)  eomp«red  to  that  of  1SI» 
(66, )  confimis  the  leal-echoob  as  fiiTorite  offiiprings  of  the  oentary.  Bot  the  fnl- 
achools  of  the  2d  order,  since  1859,  show  less  stahility  than  the  {n^nmasiams.  Tb 
real-school  opened  at  Warrendorf  in  1835,  6rBt  hecomes  a  middle  school  in  IMS, 
■gain  a  real-school,  (1855,)  and  again  a  gymnasinm  in  1856. 

Of  these,  also,  like  of  all  other  secondary  schools,  we  find  only  Protestant  oa« 
in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania;  in  1832  both  had  had  not  jet  any  of  this  cIsml 
Brandenborg  erects  13,  (six  of  which  in  Berlin,)  one  of  which  becomes  a 
finuL  Pomerania  establishes  six  real-schools,  of  which,  in  1857-8,  three 
gymnasiams. 

In  the  proTinces  of  Prossia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony,  we  find  many  mixed  schoili 
with  the  Evangelical  institutions.  In  Westphalia  some  are  Catholt«,  and  Catbojie 
and  mixed  real-schools  are  in  Posen  and  the  Rhine  provinces  ;  bat  the  gresttr 
number  of  them  are  attended  also  by  Protestant  pupils.  Mixed  real-schools  htft 
proved  capable  of  life,  but  no  Catholic  one  existed  as  early  as  1832. 
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Most  of  the  real-schools  of  the  second  order  are  in  the  provinces  of  Prassis 
and  Saxony. 

The  increase  in  the  total  nnmber  of  Evangelical  real-schools  is  very  consider* 
able;  nearly  250  per  cent,  in  less  than  seven  years.  The  one  Catholic  school  at 
MUnster,  which  existed  in  1859,  has  been  preserved,  bat  no  new  one  added  to  it» 
nor  do  we  find  any  Catholic  real-schools  of  the  second  order.  Of  mixed  resl- 
schools  there  were  6  in  1859,  to  which  three  have  been  added.  Often  re&i-schools 
are  parallel  classes  to  a  gymnasium,  but  since  1859  only  in  Evangelical  schools. 

While  the  real-schools,  first  order,  show  a  stability  equal  to  that  of  gymnsn- 
ums,  and  sometimes  excelling  the  latter,  the  real-schools  of  the  second  order 
■how  g^eat  changes,  and  some  have  but  a  short-lived  existence.  But  the  deoesM 
in  number  is  due,  in  most  instances,  to  their  being  raised  to  the  first  order.  Real- 
schools  of  the  second  order  are  sometimes  parallel  classes  to  gymnasiums,  bat 
only  in  Evangelical  schools. 

D. — Higher  burgher'schools, — No  schools  of  this  class  existed  in  1859.  Since 
then  26  have  been  established,  of  which  one  was  changed  into  a  real-school  of 
the  first  order,  so  that  their  present  number  is  25. 

There  are  now,  in  1866, 56  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  of  which  46  are  Evso- 
gelical,  1  Catholic,  and  9  mixed:  11  of  the  second  order,  of  which  10  are  Ersn- 
gelical  and  1  mixed ;  25  burgher-schools  of  the  highest  class,  of  which  21  are  Etso- 
gelical,  2  Catholic,  and  2  mixed.  The  grand  total  of  real-schools  is  92,  of  which 
77  are  Evangelical,  3  Catholic,  and  12  mixed. 

The  number  of  real-schools  has  increased  in  all  provinces.  The  gnateit 
increase  is  in  the  Rhine  province,  14 ;  Brandenburg,  9 ;  Westphalia,  5 ;  Pome- 
rania, 3 :  Silesia,  2 ;  and  the  other  provinces  1  each. 
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Of  all  classes  of  secondary  schools  there  were  July  1,  1866,  as  follows : 


DenominatioDii. 
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Total 

154 

25 

56 

11 

25 

271 

*■•  *■ 

Or,  of  271  schools  154  are  gymnasiums,  25  progymuasiums,  56  real-schools  of 
the  first  ordor,  II  real- schools  of  the  second  order,  and  25  higher  burgher-schools. 
Among  the  religious  confessions  the  Evangelical  schools  outnumber  the  others 
by  far;  but  the  Catholic  and  mixed  .schools  have  so  increased  under  the  Prussian 
administration  that  any  complaints  of  governmental  neglect  are  unfounded. 

II. — Attendance. 

In  reviewing  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  secondary  schools,  the  years  1832, 
ia'>3-'54,  1859-T>0,  and  1863  arc  compared. 

A.  —  Gyjunasiums. 
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Years  compared. 


1832.... 
1853-'54 
l859-*60 
1863.... 
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SIux. 
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B.  —  Real-schools. 
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The  uumber  of  j^raduates  of  gymnasiums  entitled  by  the  maturity  examination 
to  admission  at  universities  was,  in  1820,  590;  in  l^^ili,  J, 805. 

The  total  numVier  of  pupils  in  I8()3  in  172  gymnasial  institutions  and  83  real- 
schools  (including  higher  burgher-schools)  was  06, 1I?5,  under  'S,'M9  teachers. 

III. — TKACin:us. 

The  number  of  caudidatcs  for  teacher  at  secondary  schools,  who  passed  satis- 
factorily the  examination  pro  facultatt  durendi,  during  the  period  from  1839  to 
1863  is  2,583.  Of  these  1,807  were  Protestants,  736  Catholics,  and  40  Jews. 
Specially  qualified  for  instruction  in  religion,  225;  ancient  languages,  972; 
modern  languages,  213;  German  literature,  291;  history,  320;  mathematics, 
562.     Among  them  were  224  not  natives  of  Prussia. 

At  the  gymnasiums  aud  progymnasiums  were  engaged  168  directors,  589 
chief  teachers,  170  theologians,  f^lW  ordinary  teachers,  170  scientitic  assistant 
teachers,  287  technical  teachers,  136  elementary  teachers — total,  2,'588  teachers. 

At  the  real-schools  and  higher  burgher-schools,  72  directors,  185  chief  teachers, 
65  theologians,  3"'4  ordinary  teachers,  61  scientific  assistant  teachers,  120  techul- 
cal  teachers,  100  elementary  teachers — total,  9o7  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  at  gymnasiums  in  1866  amounted  to  1,379,473  thaler, 
those  of  teachers  at  real-schools  to  523,897  thaler — total  salaries  of  teachers  at 
secondary  schools,  1,903,370  thaler. 

IV. — Income  and  Expenditurks. 

Of  the  secondary  schools,  72  are  exclusively  royal,  95  exclusively  supported 
by  cities,  12  derive  their  income  from  private  foundations,  and  the  others  firoiu 
various  sources.     All  charge  tuition  fees. 

The  expenditure  for  gymnasiums  and  progymnasiums  in  1864  amounted  to 
1,937,399  thaler,  of  which  were  raised  by  tuition  fees,  8l7,f74  thaler;  by  private 
endowments,  61,795  thaler;  by  the  commune,  208,483  thaler;  by  state  endow- 
ments, 230,368  thaler;  by  state  treasury,  271,547  thaler. 

Real-schools  and  higher  burgher-schools  show  a  total  expenditure  of  635,785 
thaler.  Raised  by  tuition  (cos,  385,281  thaler;  by  private  endowments,  r3,4Ji2 
thaler;  by  the  commune,  192,563  thaler;  by  state  endowments,  3,436  thaler; 
by  state  treasury,  13,871  thaler. 

Tuition  fees  vary  from  6  to  33  thaler  per  year,  according  to  the  class  attended 
by  pupils. 
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PLANS   FOE   GEADED    SCHOOLS. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

The  following  lUostrations  of  Buildings  reoentlj  erected  for  Graded  Schools 
in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  are  selected  fh>m  a  much  larger 
number  in  possession  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  manj  of  which  he 
is  indebted  to  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  these  cities,  who  have 
in  this  wa^  responded  most  promptly  and  liberallj  to  his  Circular  (No.  9,)  on 
the  subject    A  particular  acknowledgment  will  be  made  in  his  fhll  Report 
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Special  GIrcitlar  off  GonimlssloBer  off  Edvcmtioiif  No.  8«....  513 

PL4M1  or  BUILDIMOI  ftBOBMTLT  BBBCTBD  POB  GbaDBD  BcBOOL, SIS 

Boston,  Mail, 590 

Latin  School  and  Englich  High  School, SSO 

Grammar  Schoob, SB 

Name  and  Dadicatory  EzereiMs, S94 

Bowdoi  n  School, 596 

Quiney  School, 598 

Lincoln  School, 530 

ETcrett  School. 536 

Pmcott  School 537 

Norcron  School, S47 

NoBwicH,  Conn 5S3 

Free  Academy, SS3 

Nb w  Havbn,  Conn 556 

Skinner  School, 556 

Winona,  Minnbiota, 500 

Public  Hifh  School 500 

San  Fb ancisco,  Caupobnia,. 561 

Lincoln  School, 561 

Denman  School, 565 

Nb w  Oblbani,  Louiiiana , 568 

St.  PhUip  School SOB 

LocisviLLB,  Kbntuckt, 560 

Public  Grammar  School, 560 

St.  Louia,  Musoubi,. 579 

City  Hifh  School, 5S 

Cbicaoo,  iLLiNoia, 677 

Welh  School ;  Cottage  Grove  School, 577 

SpBINGPIBLD,  iLUNGia, 563 

Public  High  School. SO 

Mabsball,  Micbioan, 564 

Public  High  School, 584 

TptiLANTi,  Micbioan, 586 

Union  Public  School, 585 

Ann  Abbob,  Micbioan, 588 

Union  Public  School, S88 

Cincinnati,  Obio, 503 

Hughes  City  High  School ;  Woodward  City  High  School, 593 

Pbilaoblpbia,  Pbnn., OOl 

HoIIingsworth  School. 604 

Tasker  School ;  Ludlow  School 61i 

Morris  City  School— 20th  Section, 614 

Hesterville  School— S4th  Section, 615 

Fagen  School— 4th  Section, 619 

Melon  Street  School— 14th  Section, 617 

Rovoudt  School— 13th  Section, 690 

Rutledge  School— 90th  Section, 621 

Wyoming  School— 24th  Section 023 

A.  D.  Bache  School— 15th  Section, 634 

Forest  School— 21st  Section 635 

Keystone  Grammar  School— 15th  Section, 696 

Wood  Street  School— nth  Section, 69B 

Reynolds  School— 90th  Section;  Pine  School. 630 

Baltimobb,  Md., 632 

Public  High  School  for  Girls;  Grammar  School. 63S 

NbwTobbCitt, 641 

Grammar  Schools.  Nos.  30  and  47 641 
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U.  S.  DXPABTMSMT  OF  EdUOATTOV, 

Washingtan,  D.  O,  186*7. 

Thb  following  Circular  is  the  substance  of  numerous  letters  which  the  Com- 
miasioDer  has  already  had  occasion  to  write ;  and  correspondents,  to  whom  it  may 
be  addressed,  will  please  receive  it  as  specially  addressed  to  them,  in  the  way 
of  answer,  or  of  inquiry,  on  the  points  specified. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Commisnoner, 

A.  No  document  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  School  Architecture,  or 
illustrative  of  the  present  advanced  practice  in  difierent  States,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department,  but  the  Commissioner  has  been  for  years  collecting 
the  material  for  a  comprehensive  publication  on  the  subject,  to  which  any  con- 
tribution in  the  way  of  suggestion  or  illustration  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

B.  Information  on  any  of  the  topics,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  impressions 
fh>m  any  of  the  illustrations  in  the  accompanying  Classified  Index,  (XYIII,) 
will  be  promptly  furnished  without  expense  to  committees  engaged  in  preparing 
plans  for  school  edifices. 

C.  The  following  Title  and  Contents  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  document 
above  referred  to : 

School-houses;  Plans  of  Buildings  recently  erected  for  Educational 
Uses ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  and  its 
Progressive  Development  in  the  United  States.  [A  Document  prepared  for 
publication  by  the  National  Department  of  Education.] 

CONTENTS. 

iHTBODUCnON. 

1.  Progressive  Improvement  and  Present  Condition  of  School-houses  and 

their  Equipment  in  the  different  States,  drawn  fh>m  official  documents 
published  from  1830  to  1840,  and  from  1865  to  1868. 

2.  General  Principles  to  be  observed  in  the  Location,  Grounds,  Material, 

Construction,  Lighting,  Warming,  Ventilation,  and  Furniture  of  Build- 
ings designed  for  Educational  Purposea. 

3.  Plans  of  School-houses  recommended  by  Official  Authorities,  Educators 

and  Architects  in  different  oountriea 

Plans  of  Buildings  designed  for  Educational  Uses  recently  erected. 

Part  I.  Unclassified  Schools,  or  Schools  with  a  single  apartment,  or  at  most 
two,  in  Rural  Districts. 

Part  II.  Graded  Schools,  or  Schools  with  two  or  more  daase^  in  Yillages 
and  large  Cities. 

Part  III.  Special  Schools,  such  as  Normal  Schools,  Scientific  Schools,  Ac  Ac 

Part  IV.  Collegiate  Institutions,  or  Buildings  in  which  Residence  and  Do- 
mestic Uses  are  provided  for,  as  well  as  Class  and  Lecture  Rooms,  Li- 
brary, Cabinets,  Laboratory,  Gjmnastics,  &c.  ftc 

Part  Y.  Library,  Museum,  Lecture-hall,  Gymnasium,  Ac — buildings  for  a 
special  purpose. 

The  Introduction,  and  each  Part,  will  be  paged  and  issued  by  itseUI  as  soon 
st  completed,  and  its  publication  is  authorized. 
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Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198 ;  Cincinnati        XVL  453 ;  L  645,  647. 

Hughes  High  School,  YTTT.  023;  Boston  Lalin  Drawing-room  and  Desks,  X,  554 ;  XIV.  79S;ZVl 
School,  xn.  551 ;    Woodward  High  School,  IV.        ^^ 

S9S ;  Chicago  High  School,  IIL  537 ;  High  School,  Furniture  for  Schools,  IX.  551 ;  X.  754 ;  XH  ^  '< 
Hartford,  XL  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle-  Defective  Construction.  IX.  409.518;  XL  537: 
town,  XL  613;  New  York^ree  Academy.  TTV.  Chase's  AdjusUble  Desk,  TTTT  656;  Mott'i  R^ 
788;   Providence  Public  High  School,  XL  507;        volving  Seat,  X.  563. 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  IL  696 ;  St  Louis  High  Furnaces,  XVL  579,  563. 

School,  L  34a  Hot-water  apparntus,  XVL  713. 

Seminaries  for  Girls.     Packer  Collegiate    Institute,  Library  of  Reference.  L  739;  IX.  545. 

Brooklyn,  L  581 ;    Richmond  Female  College,  L  Location  and  Playground,  DL  4S8,  503^  507,  510. 
331 ;    Public  Grammar  School  for  Girb  in  New        537, 543 ;  X.  731. 

York,  L  406;  Providence  Young  I.Adies'  High  Privies  and  Facilities  for  Oeanlineas,  ]X  SO,  539 . 
School,  V.  14 ;  Vassar  College.  XVIL  X.  738;  XL  607  ;  TTTT  853. 

Union  and  Graded  Schools— Plans,  Elevations,  &c..  Warming.  IX.  546.  553 ;  X,  705, 737 ;  XL  5^.5^ 
X.  563-613;   XIL  70L    Union  School,  Ann  Ar-        XIL83'<2;  XVL  579.713. 

bor,  Mich.,  VIIL  91.  Public  Floating  School,  Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  V.  35.  InScho''' 
Baltimore.  V.  301.  Haven  School  Building,  Chi-  Houses,  IX.  563.  547,  568;  X.  734;  XIE^^* 
cago,  TTTT  610.    Newberry  Public  School,  Chi-        833,658;  XIV.  801 ;  XV.  789;  XVL716,T5fI 

cafo,  VL515.  Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport,  Ornamentation,  X.  731:  Mrs.  Sigoumey  on, '3^' 
Mass.,  TTTT  616.    Public  Schools  No.  30  and  No.        Salem  High  School,  XIV.  804  ;  IX.  543. 

33,  New  York  City,  VL  534.    School  Houses  in  Specifications.  Terms  of.  X.  733 :  TTT  708. 

Philadelphia,  TTTT  617.    Graded  School,  Simcoe,  Seats  and  Desks.  Arrangement  of  IX.  551 ;  XL  ^^ 
U.  C,  Vin.  679.    Union  Public  School,  Ypsilanti,        TTTT  656 ;  Octagonal  Plan,  XVL  738;  Bam»^ 
Blich.,  IV.  780.    Norwich  Central  School,  n.  699.        plan,  with  division,  X.  760,  761. 

Grammar   School*  —  Plans,   TTT,    701.      Bowdoin  Size  of  building,  XVL  716. 

School,  TTTT    703.    Quincy  School,  TTT,   704 ;  Stand,  movable,  for  blackboard.  XVL  TOO 

Specifications,   709.      Lincoln   Grammar   School,  Stoves  for  Schools,  MoU*s,  XVL  500 ;  Chilsoo.  X 
Boston.  VI.  518.    Dwight  Grammar  School,  Bos-        569;  Emerson,  IX.  546. 

ton,  IV.  769.    Prescott  Grammar,  XVL  711.    FIf-  R«1m  fnr  Care  of  School-house,  TTTT  851.  657 : 
teenth  Ward  (N.  Y.)  Public  Grammar  School  for       use  of  Furuaeaa,  XV.  803 ;   lettiof  furnace, 

Girb, L  409.    Central  High  School.  Philadelphia,  L        ^^ 
33 ;  TTTT  831.  Grammar,  Providence,  XL  588, 504. 
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■I   ASD  OBADED   BOBOOIA. 


In  determining  on  [he  size,  internal  nrrangcmenta,  and  equipment 
of  a  School-house,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  number  of  chil 
dren  to  bo  Bccommodatcd.  but  to  their  age.  studies,  and  cl a EsiB cation,  tha* 
is,  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  school  or  schools  to  be  provided  for. 

By  a  Union,  or  Graded  School,  waa  originallv  intended  a  school  in 
which  all  the  scholars  of  a  given  territory — usually  a  village,  or  other 
populous  municipality — before  accammodatcd  in  BSTeral  small  houses, 
were  brought  into  one  largo  building,  and  there  distributGd  into  different 
rooms,  or  grades  according  to  attainments,  so  as  to  bring  a  large  number 
of  pupils  of  nearly  the  same  a^,  and  in  a  few  and  th<!  same  studies,  un- 
der teachers  having  special  qualifications  for  each  grade— and  especially 
to  bring  the  young  children  by  themselves  under  female  teachers,  and  to 
bcilitate  the  employment  of  the  same  class  of  teachers  as  assistants 
tn  schools  designed  for  the  older  pupils.  In  the  more  populous  districts 
the  gradation  was  and  still  continues  more  minute,  and  by  degrees, 
school-houses  are  noiv  erected  specially  for  at  least  three  grades — al- 
though bouses  designed  mainly  for  the  youngest  grade,  embrace  accom- 
modations for  the  next  highest,  and  houses  designed  for  the  oldest  pupils 
and  the  highest  grade  not  untrequently  include  accommodation  for  the 
next  lowest.  , 

But  in  edifices  designed  for  a  particular  grade,  regard  must  be  had  in 
the  internal  arrangeruent  to  the  different  plan  of  classifying  the  school  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  and  government — and  parUcularly  to  this, — 
whether  there  shall  be  on  each  floor  one  large  room,  (or  two,  capable  of 
being  made  into  one  when  necessary,)  where  all  the  pupils  shall  be  prop- 
erly seated  for  study,  supervision  and  general  instruction  nnder  a  prin- 
tipti  teacher,  with  smaller  room  to  which  the  several  classes  shall  retire 
for  purposes  of  recitation  to  assistants  selected  in  reference  to  their  special 
qualification  in  instruction ;  or  whether  the  fioor  shall  be  divided  into  a 
oertain  number  of  rooms,  each  room  to  accommodate  only  as  many  pupils 
M  can  be  proGtably  instructed  by  one  and  the  same  teacher — and  each 
room  to  constitute  a  separate  school,  except  that  all  are  to  bo  subject  to 
the  supervision,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  occasional  visitation  and  instruc- 
tioo  of  the  Principal  teacher  of  the  whole  school. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  the  former  plan  prevailed  generally  in 
■II  tb«  grammar  schools — until  the  omniiation  of  the  Quinc^  school  in 
1918.  Since  that  date  the  size  of  the  houses  has  been  determined  by  the 
cnnvenience  of  classifying  the  pupils  into  rooms,  each  capable  of  provid- 
ing firom  fifty  to  sixty  with  separate  desk  and  chair,  and  he  school  has 
been  organiKcd  so  as  to  have  a  special  teacher  for  each  room,  all  subor- 
dinate la  the  Principal — his  room  accommodating  the  same  number  of 
pupils,  in  which  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  so  as  admit  of  his  visiting 
from  time  to  time  the  other  rooms,  or  classes  in  the  same  bulMin);. 
There  arc  many  advantages  In  this  arrangement,  and  under  a  Principal, 
dtspoaed  and  at  liberty  by  having  assistants  in  his  own  room  to  make 
himself  fell  in  government  and  instruction  in  each  room — the  disadvant- 
*fCM  of  not  havinft  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  schotd  under  the  eye,  voice 
and  personal  inHuence  of  the  superior  master,  are  in  a  measure  obviated. 
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Puss  or  THE  BosTOK  LiTDi  School. 
Bcrore  iotroducing  plani  of  the  more  receDtl^  erected  BCbool-booBM  Id  Btxton, 
ve  nill  go  back  to  tfae  oldest  acbool  b  the  couatiy,  and  get  a  glimpM  oIkkb 
of  the  earliest  strocturea— the  oldest  of  which  we  have  an;  visible  repnaoiti- 
tion,*  erected  for  tchool  porpOMS  in  Xew  Eogland— the  modeot  a^actun  in 
which  Ecekiel  Cheerer  was  imtalled  "  sole  maater,"  on  Uie  23d  at  Deeembci^ 
leiO,  in  the  presence  of  "  the  Hon.  Governor  Richard  BiUingham,  l^fN-  a»- 
eral  John  Leverett,  and  other  Msgiatratea  of  the  Colonj,  the  Eldon  at  tta 
Churohw,  and  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Boston  "  Here  tw  Ibir^^An  Jtaii 
he  continued  to  sway  "  the  rod  of  empire  "  over  goremom,  judges  mtnlrta^ 
niagtstrat«e  and  merchants  jet  in  their  teens,  and  onder  fait  adminiatntkn  Iba 
flret  "  free  achoolei"  f  the  always  Ikmous  latin  School  of  Boston,  became  ■» 
otvding  to  Prince,  "  the  principal  daaucal  acfaoot  of  the  British  Oolcnies." 


■  Ito  lhli>1(Mlt<  of  Mr.  CbscTtr'i  eebaol-hiniH,  wa  an  Indibtad  Id  tba  Kh.  Iihnri  I- 
Hila. 

■■  CbetTer*!  Bbwl-boaH  occaplHl  lind  on  Ihc  North  ilde  of  Bchool  KnM,  BMrijr  appasU 
■  be  premit  BonlcallimJ  HilL  II  wu  liujt  tnaufb  la  canUIn  ana  huidml  uhI  Uty  popUi 
At  Ihi  pnHnl  lime.  Ibe  ml  will  oF  Ihc  Blooe  Ctwpel  iuikIi  on  Uia  dU  dT  Um  old  buUdiit 
wbich  wu  nmuTtd,  lAer  much  coalnmnjf,  In  nuka  rDam  t>r  tba  bu1ldln|  oT  Ih*  Cb^iali 
In  171B.  ThF  outLiDB  of  iha  old  bulldinf » vtd  ■omfl  gaDerwl  idctuh  of  Ka  appaarmaci  appaar 
DUin  old  nup  oT  Boaton.  dated  1721,  of  which,  a  rapT  la  now  lu  poiatiiiaii  of  Mr,  PuUir, 
or  BoHoo    On  Lbia  map,  eiHj  building  waanpmenud,  oathaapol  ItoecapM.arlUiBBa 


KlDf*!  Chapel  ia  dnwD  (ram  •  view  of  more  prelnialoBa,  re 
a  palm  abarn  the  harbor.  In  17H.    Ia  Ibat  tIcw.  uofiinuDalelT,  Cheei 
not  appear.    Ai  Kini'a  Chapel  waa  malerlallj  enlarfnl  In  1710,  II  tarn 
u  beinf,  In  Cheern'a  lime,  aomewhat  aborter  [ban  la  the  aulhorttr  ■ 

therefore,  been  placed  there  Id  tbiaakeleh." 

Ibe  old  acbool  houae,  lo  make  mora  (or  an  anlarfeateiil  or  Ibe  chunh,  Ibi 
promplo  epifram  writun  by  Joaapta  Ore«i.  Eaqr.,  and  aent  id  Mr.  LoTell 
wfien  ll  waa  aaDouneed  tbal  Iha  town  bad  agnad  lu  (raol  parmlaalon  to  ItM 
Klni'a  Ch^xl  to  lake  down  Ibe  old  houaa. 

A  R|  fcr  Toor  liarDlnf :  I  lell  ron  Ibe  T^wn, 
To  make  IbacAimAIaivar.mual  pull  tbeacJkmldowa 
Omuckllr  apokan,  replied  Waaler  Blrch- 
nenifaniiHf ,  I  fear,  atopa  Iha  growth  of  tba  GShmTA. 

(narillj.  and  Tor  all  thai  can  now  be  laibamd  of  the  panooal  bialsfj  of  Mailar  Ckaam,  S» 
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In  1748,  the  modest  stnictare  which  had  accommodated  the 
Latin  School  and  the  family  of  Master  Gheever,  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  a  new  and 
larger  building  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the 
third  floor  of  which  only  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  1816, 
when  the  increased  number  of  pupils  under  Master  Gould,  called 
for  the  use  of  the  second  floor,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Central 
Gh-ammar  School.    For  several  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gbuld's  appoint- 
ment to  the  mastership,  the  Latin  School  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  £Eunilies  of  the  city  who  had 
generally  got  into  the  way  of  sending  their  sons  into  the  country 
towns,  and  particularly  to  the  academies  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  to 
be  prepared  for  admission  to  college  and  their  withdrawal  thus  per- 
haps contributed  laigely  to  keep  the  school  in  an  unprogressive 
state — ^taking  from  it  both  the  pupils  and  the  parental  interest  and 
intelligence,  which  are  the  life  of  every  public  school.    The  vigor- 
ous administration,  personal  popularity,  and  better  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Gould,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  generally,  placed  its  course  of  instruction  in  extent 
and  thoroughness  on  a  level  with  the  best  academies  of  the  country 
towns,  and  made  it  the  natural  head  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.    With  an  improvement  in  the  classical  course  destined  for  col- 
lie, there  grew  up  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough  literary  and  sci- 
entific training  for  boys  who  were  destined  for  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  which  found  their  appropri- 
ate preparation  in  the  College — and  the  English  High  School  was 
astablished  in  1821,  to  meet  this  demand.    The  establishment  of 
the  English  High  School  for  boys,  very  naturally  created  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages  for  the  girls,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  1825,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to 
an  extension  of  the  studies  and  a  prolonged  attendance  of  the  girls 
in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1829.    The  discussion  and  final  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  art  of  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  females 
as  teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  girls,  in  1852,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  became  also  a  High  School  for  the  same  class  of 
pupils,  and  thus  the  System  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  rises  from 
the  broad  basis  of  Primary  Schools,  through  its  natural  expansion 
of  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools  into  the  Latin,  English,  and 
Girls'  High  Schools,  and  a  Normal  Course  in  the  latter  for  at  least 
the  largest  number  of  teachers — the  female  teachers  of  the  city. 


In  the  BohooI-houBe  on  Bedford  Snuurr,  erected  in  IS43-t,  Tor  tho  Lutin 
pi  Eagliih  Hi^  Schools,  the  Ibniier  in  accommodated  ui  the  Hail  H,  and 
hn-roortw,  C,  C,  C,  C,  on  Ihe  lea  aide,  and  Ibe  UKer  in  the  Hall  and  Claaa- 
nms  on  the  other  side. 
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Plans  of  Boston  Grammar  Schooi>houbbb. 
hy  bon.  john  d.  philbbick,  8ufkbimtxnjmemt  of  pubuo  flchoolb. 


Before  describing  onr  latest  school  edifice  (tht  Korcross  Gi 
School-hoase,  in  Soath  Boston,  completed  «ad  dedicated  March  10, 
18C8),  which  embodies  in  design,  constmction,  and  eqaipnMbty  ser- 
eral  excellent  featores,  not  foand  in  any  one  of  its  predeoeaaon,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  note  the  saccessiye  modifications  which  hare 
been  introduced  into  buildings  for  this  class  of  schools. 

The  Boston  Grammar  School-house  of  forty  years  ago,  was  a  two 
story  edifice,  each  story  containing  one  hall  or  schoolrroom,  with  seats 
for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  These  halls  were  wholly 
destitute  of  such  appendages  or  conveniences  as  recitation  rooms, 
dothes-rooms,  closets,  and  blackboards.  In  each  of  these  large  roooK 
there  were  usually  three  teachers,  and  their  recitations  had  to  be  csr- 
ried  on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  pupils  not  occupied  in  redting 
were  expected  to  close  their  ears  to  the  surrounding  din,  and  attend 
to  their  tasks.  Of  this  type  was  the  old  Hayhew  School-honee,  which 
continued  to  be  occupied  until  1846. 

The  first  modification  of  this  type  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  third  story,  the  two  upper  stories  being  appropriated  to  the  two 
halls  as  before,  and  the  lower  story  to  a  ward-room  or  to  Primary 
Schools.  An  illustration  of  this  modified  type  is  found  in  the  Wells 
School-house,  a  cut  of  which  Mr.  Mann  introduced  into  his  Report  on 
School-houses,  as  the  best  City  Grammar  School-house  in  1888.  It 
was  subsequently  remodelled,  and  is  Just  now  being  replaced  by  a 
structure  of  the  Norcross  tjrpe.  There  was,  of  course,  some  improre- 
ment  in  respect  to  style  of  finishing  and  Aimishing,  but  no  new  fet- 
ture  of  importance  added.  The  first  important  steps  of  progress 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  two  recitation  rooms  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions to  each  of  the  two  large  school-rooms  or  halls.  This  wis 
instituted  about  the  year  1840,  and  ft-om  this  time  until  1848,  the 
recitation  rooms  were  embraced  in  all  the  plans  for  new  buildin^v 
and  most  of  the  old  buildings  were  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  these  much  needed  conveniences.  The  Brimmer  School- 
house,  erected  in  1848,  was  an  example  of  this  improvement.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged. 

In  1^48,  the  Quincy  School-hoiise  was  erected,  a  description  of  which 
Is  contained  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture.  This  building  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  modification  of  what  had  preceded  it,  either  herv 
or  elsewhere.     It  was  a  new  type.    Its  main  features  were  these. 

1.  It  was  large.  Up  to  this  time,  a  Grammar  School  containing 
four  hundred  pupils  was  considered  very  large.  This  building  had 
six  hundred  and  sixty  seats  in  its  school-rooms,  exclusive  of  the  lull. 

2.  It  contained  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  twelve  in 
all,  and,  of  course,  recitation  rooms  were  not  needed. 

8.  It  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably,  all  the 
pupils  that  could  be  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms,  and  even  more. 
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4.  It  contained  a  clotheB-room  attached  to  each  achool-room,  through 
which  the  pupils  passed  in  entering  and  leaving  their  respective  rooms. 

5.  It  contained  a  separate  desk  and  chair  for  each  pnpil.  This 
was  probably  the  first  Grammar  School-house  into  which  this  f)sa- 
tnre  was  introduced. 

All  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  have  been  built  in  this 
ektj  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  been  of  this  type.  Modillca- 
tions  BK^re  or  less  important  have  fh>m  time  to  time  been  introduced, 
but  the  tppe  has  not  been  changed.  The  chief  modification  of  tnis  type 
which  has  been  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  consisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  school-rooms 
to  fourteen  by  cutting  off  about  two-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  hall  for  this 
purpose.  This  modification,  so  far  A*om  being  an  improvement,  was 
undoubtedly  a  retrograde  step.  The  rooms  thus  gained  were  too  near 
the  sky  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  the  hall  was  rendered  too  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  school- 
rooms was  too  great  for  a  single  Grammar  School,  containing  one 
series  of  grades.  The  Presoott  Grammar  School-house,  erected  two 
years  ago,  a  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education,  Vol.  XVI.,  is  an  improvement  on  the  mod^fted  Quincy 
type  wliich  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
three  stories  high,  and  has  a  sufficiently  spacious  hall.  It  is  a  noble 
edifice,  but  it  is  too  large,  having  sixteen  school- rooms,  and  the  plan 
is  more  cpstly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  than  that  of  any 
other  building  which  has  been  built  in  this  city. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  in  1867,  set  forth  his  objections  to  the  buildings  which  he 
caDs  modifications  of  the  Quinqf  type,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  a  Grammar  School-house,  as  a  model  or  standard,  which 
should  provide  for  only  three  stories,  and  only  ten  school  rooms,  with 
a  hall  spacious  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  that  the  ten 
school-rooms  would  accommodate. 

In  determining  the  plan  of  the  Norcross  building,  the  Superintend- 
ent's recommendation  was  considered,  but  not  adopted  in  ftill.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council  who  re^ly  had 
all  the  power  to  decide  what  the  plan  should  be,  concluded  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  that  of  the  modi- 
fled  Quincy  and  that  recommended  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
improvements  on  the  Quincy  type  consist  in  its  architectural  charac- 
ter, in  its  style  of  finish,  in  its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
in  some  minor  details,  especially  for  security  against  fire. 

[Before  giving  Mr.  Philbrick's  description  of  the  Norcross  School- 
house,  we  will  introduce  the  plans  of  the  houses  above  referred  to, 
with  descriptions  written  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  to  mark 
the  successive  modifications  of  this  class  of  houses,  together  with 
statistics  and  remarks  in  tlie  dedioatory  exercises,  to  show  the  in- 
terest taken  in  their  Public  Schools  by  the  most  eminent  dtlxens  of 
Boston.    H.  B.] 
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■OBOOIrBOUtU  OOlCyBftTKD  INTO   MONUMBHTi  OF  PCTBUO  HIKTICB. 

Tlie  praotioe  begins  to  prevail  of  distiognbhing  the  public  lohoola  of  difierenl 
looalities  of  the  same  city  by  naming  them  after  individuals  who  may  happen  to 
hold  office  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  school,  or  erecting  the  bnilduig,  or,  which 
we  deem  far  better,  after  some  of  those  noble  men  who,  in  the  infimoy  of  the 
state,  laid  the  foondations  of  its  prosperity  by  providing  for  the  edaoation  of  the 
whole  people.  In  no  way  can  their  names  pass  so  nniversally  into  the  househokl 
words  of  a  commnnlty.  We  select  two  beaatifiil  instances  of  weU-deserred  com- 
memoration of  this  kind. 

WINTBaOP  BCHOOL-BOUSB,  BOSTON. 

The  spacious,  commodious,  and  elegant  school-house  recently  erected  in  Boston, 
at  an  expense,  including  the  site,  of  890,000,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  of  Massaohnsetto, — 
the  WiNTHROp  ScHooL-BousB.  Hou.  Robcrt  C.  Winthrop,  a  lineal  and  worthy 
descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  made  an  address  on  the  occasion,  substantially  as 
follows :  — 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  felt  something  more  than  a  common  interest  in  this 
scene.  As  a  mere  citizen  of  Boston,  bom  upon  her  soil,  educated  in  her  poblio 
schools,  and  bound  to  her  by  a  thousand  tics  of  affection  and  gratitude,  which  no 
time  can  sever,  I  should,  indeed,  have  found  abundant  reason  for  gratincation  and 
for  pride  in  seeing  her  engaged,  in  the  person  of  her  chief  magistrate,  in  dedi- 
cating so  spacious  and  noble  an  edifice  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As  a 
humble  but  sincere  friend  to  free  government  and  republican  liberty,  too,  I  could 
not  have  failed  to  rejoice  at  beholding  another  buttress  added  to  the  bulwarks 
which  are  to  save  them  from  overthrow  and  downfall.  For,  my  friends,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  trite  and  common-place  aa  it  may  sound,  that  these  free 
mstitutions  of  ours  can  rest  securely  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  intellig^ce 
and  virtue ;  and  that  intelligence  and  virtue  can  be  disseminated  and  inculcated 
by  no  other  agencies  than  the  school  and  the  church.  Our  school-houses  and 
churches — these  are  the  true  towers  and  bulwarks  of  a  republic,  and  the  only 
standing  army  of  freedom  is  that  innumerable  host  of  children  who  are  in  process 
of  being  trained  up,  in  our  sabbath  schools  and  our  week-day  schools,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbor,  and  in  the  elements  of  all  useful  knowledge 
and  all  sound  learning.*  It  may  well  be  a  subject  for  joy,  then,  to  every  patriotic 
heart, — and  I  hope  mine  is  one, — to  see  our  cities  and  towns  vying  with  each 
otlier,  not  like  those  of  the  old  world,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  private  man- 
sions, or  the  magnificence  of  their  government  halls,  but  in  the  elegauce  and 
spaciousness  and  completeness  of  their  common  school-houses. 

But,  my  friends,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  conceal  that  I  have  anoth<v 
and  peculiar  interest  in  this  occasion.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  feel  no  delicacy  in 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  person  in  whose  honor  this  school  has  been  prima- 
rily named.  Five  entire  generations  have  now  intervened  between  him  and  my- 
self. More  than  two  hundred  years, — a  long  time  in  your  little  calendar,  my 
young  friends, — have  paiMe<l  away  since  he  was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  what  is 
now  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  City  Hall,  where  a 
humble  tomb-stone  may  be  seen,  bearing  the  inscription  "  John  Winthrop,  1649." 
my  relation  to  him,  though  direct,  is  thus  almost  too  remote  to  subject  anything  I 
may  say  of  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  dictated  by  any  mere  partiality  or 
family  pride.  His  name,  too,  is  an  historical  name,  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  world  has  long  ago  been  irrevocably  pronounced. 

Coming  over  here  in  1630,  as  the  leader  and  Governor  of  the  Massaohnsetti 

*  On  another  ooeaiion  Mr.  Winthrop  characterised  our  public  Mhoob  thus :  '*  Other  natiom 
may  boait  of  their  magnificent  gems  and  monster  diamonds.  Our  Kohinoor  b  our  Gomrooo 
School  SjTStem.  This  is  our  **  mountain  of  light,** — not  snatched,  indeed,  as  a  priie  from  a  ba^ 
barous  fue,  nor  destined  to  deck  a  royal  brow,  or  to  irradiate  a  Crystal  Palace,  but  wboae  pore  and 
venetrating  my  illumines  every  brow,  and  enlightens  every  mind,  and  cheers  every  heart  and  erery 
hearthstone  in  the  land,  and  which  supplies,  from  its  cxhausUess  mines,  a  ornaments  (»f  graos  uate 
Uie  hend,  and  chains  upon  the  neck  "  of  ^very  son  and  daughter  of  Massaohusctta.** 


Cotnpatiy,  with  (heir  Cluirter  in  his  bund,  he  i 
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ntlGed,  r 


M  beyond  ■) 


with  Uio  Ibundalian  </  our  CommuDnfallh  wii  nf  uur  . 
And  Ihcrt!  i«  not  ■  page  or  our  Colonial  Recnrds,  ar  of  oar  Town  Reourdi,  dur- 
ing the  dineleen  jean  of  hi*  living  henijjvhkh  does  oot  bear  IfitimDUy  lo  hit 
labnn  anil  his  hsI  br  the  pablid  tcrvioe.  The  very  Rrst  t^olry  lu  lbs  records  or 
Bwlnn,  ir  I  miilaku  not,  uu  in  the  haodwrilirig,  Btill  eiMnt,  uf  John  Wmllirnp. 
The  lint  volaatary  BabmriptiuD  for  the  suf^rt  ^  Free  Sohoola,  in  1636,  bore  bii 
nnme,  a*  one  uT  the  Ihreo  a^ua]  and  largeat  contribulim.  Tho  dnt  slatult  Cor 
ihe  HtablisbmBnt  of  a  ayBleni  of  Kducatjon  in  New  ECngland,  was  poned  under 
bia  niupiofa  oa  Governor  of  iho  Common wi'alib.  Tbe  neighboring  Common,  the 
pridu  li  our  city,  Ibe  play-plaee  ot  our  abildren,  tbe  anuroe  or  go  mueb  health  and 
happinege  to  na  all,  waa  originally  laid  out  while  he  was  at  the  hi-ad  of  Ihe  old 
Town  GoTernmeat,  and  by  a  Committee  of  which  he  whs  Chairniun.  The  evi- 
denuaor  hia  »rvio«  and  of  hJH  aacrifices  might  be  Diultiplied  on  every  side-  He 
spent  hi>  whole  atrungtb  and  his  wbule  auwCance  in  the  serviiv  of  Ihc  infant 
Colony,  and  died,  at  Uul,  a  poor  man-,  poor  in  everything  but  that  good  name 
whieh  is  nboie  all  price. 

But,  it  ■>  nnt  so  much  what  be  did  »  what  he  was.  thnt  onliiles  him  to  the 
gralcTuI  remembrance  of  the  aona  and  dnughlcrs  of  Boston,  and  of  Mauochusetl*. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  lifo,  of  the  sternest  integrity,  ot  the  lulliisl  moral 
and  religions  prinoiplr ;  and,  he  has  Ult  an  eianiplo  of  moderation  and  magna- 
nimi^,  rf  virtue  and  piety,  m-'OIwI  In  none  whieh  can  be  foond  in  the  ddduIs  of 
onr  coODtry.  His  residence  was  near  Iho  site  of  the  old  South  Chureh, — hia 
,  garden,  I  believe.  Including  the  hind  open  which  that  veneraled  edilic«  now 
stands. — and  it  would  searoely  be  too  muuh  to  say,  that  the  atmosphL-re  wilhlti 
thijM  hallowed  walls,  purified  ss  it  a  by  the  weekly  prayen  and  praiacs  of  a 
thonaand  wonhippera,  is  hardly  mors  pure  than  when  it  was  the  atmoxphen-  of 
John  Winthrop'a  maiuion. 

I  know  not  how,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  can  do  anything  more  appropriate  to  this  ocea- 
aion,  or  (bmiah  any  more  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  of  him  whose 
name  baa  been  Inacribed  upon  theao  walla,  than  to  read  yon  a  frw  brief  seuieuces 
from  one  of  hia  own  leltera.  Tho  letter  is  dated  on  the  I6lh  of  October,  Ififi'J, 
and  was  addresaed  lo  hia  eldest  son,  then  a  lad  of  16  years  old,  who  was  pursu- 
ing bia  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  fumisbea  ample  proof  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  man  to  be  satislii'd  with  any  mure  intellectual  cdDoation  ;  but, 
that  hia  lirst  care  was  for  tbe  moral  and  religions  iustruGtion  of  tbe  young. 

"  JV^  drnrly  Mattd  Sen ; — I  do  usually  begin  and  eitd  my  letters  with  that 
which  I  wonld  hure  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  thy  Ihoughia  and  endeavors,  viz, : 
the  blrasing  of  tho  Almighty  to  be  upon  thee, — not  after  tbe  common  valuation  of 
God's  blessings,  like  the  warming  of  the  Sun  lo  a  hale,  stirring  body, — but  that 
Ueanng  which  faith  Rnd*  in  the  tweet  promisea  of  God  and  hia  free  favnr,  where- 
by ihe  anal  hath  a  place  of  joy  and  refnge  in  all  storms  of  adicniily.  1  bcseeeh 
the  t^rd  lo  open  thine  eyea,  that  thou  nuiyul  see  tbe  ticbes  of  His  graee,  which 
will  abate  the  account  of  all  eanbly  vanities;  and,  if  it  please  Him  to  give  thee 
mice  B  (sate-  of  the  swcctncH  of  tlie  true  niadom,  which  is  IVoni  above,  it  will 
■raaon  thy  studiea,  and  give  a  new  temper  to  thy  soul.  Remember,  therefore, 
what  the  wisest  aailh,  Tho  fear  of  tbe  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Lay 
tbrs  foundation,  and  thou  ahalt  be  wiae  indeed," 

Such  wni  the  oareer,  and  such  the  obaraclerof  Governor  Winthrop,  and  I  need 
Bild  nothing  more,  1  am  pennaded,  to  show  that  his  name  is  worthy  of  being 
eiven  lo  your  school.  And  tiow,  my  young  friends,  it  is  for  you,  in  your  turn,  to 
decide  whether  the  school  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name.  No  names,  howerer 
distingubhed  ;  no  buildings,  however  convenient  or  costly  ;  no  cummiltecs.  how- 
ever enlightened  and  vigilant ;  no  instmotors,  however  accomplished  and  devoted, 
oan  make  a  good  school,  without  the  hearty  oooprralion,  and  willing  coninlianoe, 
and  bithfnl  Mndy  of  llic  sehnUtrs.  Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  expressing  the  hope 
llial  ynu  will  wit  be  numiu'Ifuloryonr  o]^iortanitieB,tbal  yoa  will  not  be  unniind- 
Ail  «  Ihr  etample  of  him  by  whnw  name  you  are  to  be  designated  ;  and  that, 
by  your  diligence,  your  good  conduct,  your  fidelity  lo  yonr  dnlie*.  your  retntnoa 
lor  lb*  lawa  at  G<id  and  uf  num,  and  your  observance  of  the  leasona  of  your 
inalnKtotu,  you  may  strive  to  render  Iho  Winlhrop  School  ss  much  a  model 
•ebod  In  IW  Inlamal  condition  and  diaciplino,  as  it  certainly  seems  lo  be  In  It* 
ralitnal  structure  and  arrangement.     And,  may  the  bl«a'ng  of  Hcavvn  ba  upon 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Bowdoin  Grammar  Scbool-Hooib. 

The  new  Bowdoin  School-hoose,  completed  in  1848^  is  situated  on  Myrtle 
stxeet,  and  with  the  yard  occapies  an  area  of  about  75  feet  by  68  ftet,  bounded 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  by  a  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  basement  stoiy 
of  hammered  granite,  and  measures  75  feet  9  inches  extreme  length  by  54  feet  6 
inches  extreme  breadth — having  three  stories,  the  first  and  seamd  being  IS  feet, 
and  the  third,  15  feet  high  in  the  clear.  Tne  ground  descends  rapidlT  tram 
Mjrrtle  street,  thereby  securing  a  basement  of  15  feet  in  the  rear.  One  tnird  ol 
which  is  finished  into  entries,  or  occupied  by  three  furnaces,  coal  Inns,  piimpa^ 
fcc.  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  open  to  the  yard,  thereby  aflbrding  a  eor- 
erea  play-ground  for  the  pupils. 

The  thini  story  is  finisoed  into  one  hall  73  feet  long  by  38  fbet  wide,  with  seats 
and  desks  for  l^  pupils.  On  the  south  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  each  lo  feet  by  13  feet,  and  a  room  for  a  libraiy,  &c  There  are 
three  rooms  of  the  same  size  on  the  two  floors  below. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition  wall,  each  of  wUch 
is  35  feet  by  38,  and  accommodates  90  pupils,  and  so  connected  by  sliding  doors 
that  all  the  pupils  of  both  schools  can  be  brought  under  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
teacher. 

The  first  story  corresponds  to  the  second,  except  there  are  no  sliding  doors  in 
the  partition,  and  no  connection  between  the  room  except  through  the  front 
entiy.    The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  have  each  seats  and  aesks  for  100  pupils. 

Each  story  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  one  of  ChUson's  Fur- 
naces. In  each  furnace  the  air  chambers,  the  apertures  for  conducting  the  cold 
air  into  them,  and  the  flues  for  constructing  the  heated  air  into  the  rooms  in 
each  story,  being  all  large,  a  great  quantity  of  warm  air  is  constantly  mshins 
into  the  rooms,  and  the  ventilating  flues  or  ventiducts  being  so  constmctol  and 
arranged  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  will  be  frequently  changed,  and  that  a  pure 
and  healthy  atmosphere  will  at  all  times  be  found  in  each  of  these  rooms,  pro- 
vided the  furnaces  are  properly  and  judiciously  managed.  On  the  top  oi  die 
building  there  are  two  of  Emerson's  large  ventilators,  connected  with  tne  attic 
and  ventilating  flues,  through  which  the  impure  air  passes  out  into  the  atmos* 
phere  above. 

To  accommodate  pupils  who  come  to  school  with  wet  feet  or  clothes,  there 
is  an  open  fire  in  a  |jate  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  Wales'  American  School  Chair,  and  Ross's  Desf, 
and  both  desk  and  chair  are  in  material,  form  and  style,  as  aescribed  on  page 
202  and  305. 

This  is  a  school  for  girls  only,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Grammar  department,  and  the  other  the  Writing  department;  the 
master  of  each  department  being  independent  of  the  other. 

The  number  of  assistant  female  teachers  in  each  department  of  this  schoc«, 
when  full,  will  be  four,  the  teachers  in  each  department  being  independent  of 
the  master  and  teacher  in  the  other. 

The  master  of  the  Grammar  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  first  story. 

The  master  of  the  writmg  department  and  two  of  his  assi.stant8  will  occupy 
the  rooms  in  the  second  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  tke 
other  room  in  the  first  story,  each  master  being  the  superintendence  of  his  own 
department. 

The  school,  when  full,  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  and  each  class  into 
two  divisions,  nearly  eqtial  in  numbers.  The  first  week  after  the  vacation  in 
Aus:ust,  the  first  divLsion  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  grammar  department 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  writinf 
department ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attena 
in  the  grammar  department,  and  the  first,  in  the  writing  department  The  next 
week,  this  order  of  attendance  is  to  be  reversed,  and  mis  alteration  is  to  eon- 
tinue  through  the  year,  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  being  counted. 

This  house  and  the  Gluincy  Grammar  School-house  are  built  after  designs  bj 
Mr.  Bryant. 


A,  A,  Enlrance  for  Popiis. 

B,  Dillo  lor  Teaclier, 

.C,  C,  Studf  halls,  each  35  by  38  fe«l ; 
with  Bears  and  deslia  Tor  lOO  pupils. 

- hich  lie  iwo 

00  r  are  thrown 


D,  SUdiog  door, 


,  _ ,  J-Bo  reciiatioa  rooms 

flocr,  16  feel  b;  1-2. 
1^  Room  10  reel  by  IS,  for  library,  ap- 
<     B«ra[ii5.  &c 


H,  Ross'  desk,  and  Wales'  chair. 
P,  Teacher's  platfonn  witb  desk  tot 

leacher  and  assislaDls. 
S,  S,  Staircase  leading  lo  second  asc 

third  floors. 
a.  Case  wiih  glass  doors  for  appan 

e,  Close!  for  Teacher. 

r,  Hot  air  regiaier. 

V,  Flues  for  ventilallon. 
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Plim  and  Description  of  CIitinct  Qrammam  SoHooL-EhNNi, 

Boston. 

This  building,  which  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  dedicated  oo  the  SSCh  o( 
Jane,  1848,  is  sitoated  on  a  lot  90  feet  by  130  feet,  extending  from  Tjler  street 
to  Hadson  street. 

The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  body 
beine  80  feet  by  58  feet,  the  end  fronting  on  Tyler  street.  The  wings  are  li 
(set  m  front  by  36  feet  deep.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement  8  feet  in 
the  clear,  for  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  an  attic  for  gynmastic  exercises. 

Each  wing  contains  a  front  ana  back  entrance,  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the 
basement  to  the  attic,  and  a  room  on  each  floor  10  feet  by  11  feet,  connected 
with  a  school-room. 

The  fourth  story  of  the  body  is  finished  in  one  spacious  hall,  16  feet  U^  in 
the  clear,  with  centre-pieces  and  a  cornice,  and  a  platform  at  each  end^  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  22  inches  high.  It  is  furnished  with  settees  arranged  in  4  rows, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  "ajO  children. 

The  third  floor  is  divided  by  a  corridor  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  main 
body  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  having  2  school-rooms  on  each  side. 

These  four  school-rooms  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  ayeraging  abont 
31  i  feet  by  26|  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  2  windows  at 
the  side,  and  2  at  the  end,  and  has  a  platform  for  the  teacher  24  feet  by  aboat  5i, 
with  one  end  towards  the  entrance  from  the  corridor,  and  on  the  other  end  is 
placed  a  book-case  of  cherry,  3  it  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glazed  doors,  facing  the 
entrance. 

The  scholars'  desks  front  the  platform  and  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  are  separated  by  aisles  1  foot  and  4  inches  wide.  They  are  9  feet 
in  length,  made  of  cherry-wood,  and  varnished  and  supported  bj  cast  iroD 
stands.    J.  L.  Ross,  maker.    Each  scholar  has  a  desk  by  nmiselfl 

The  chair  is  maae  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Boston.  It  has  a  scroll  back  and  cast 
iron  support. 

Each  room  accommodates  56  pupils,  one  desk  and  chair  being  placed  on  a 
small  movable  platform  for  a  monitor. 

The  rooms  are  lined  with  composition  blackboards  3i  feet  wide,  2  feet  firom 
the  floor. 

The  school-rooms  which  have  not  small  rooms  attached,  are  provided  with 
closets  for  the  children's  clothes.  There  are  2  sink^  in  the  corrioor,  with  con- 
veniences  for  introducing  Cochituate  water.  The  description  of  this  story  will 
answer  for  the  two  below  it,  as  the  first  three  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  slats,  so  that 
the  light  ma^  be  regulated  with  great  ease. 

The  buildmg  is  warmed  by  4  furnaces  placed  in  the  basement,  2  being  placed 
at  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  imme- 
diately over  it,  the  cast  iron  chinmies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  haU. 

Emerson's  system  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  since  the  building  wai 
finished,  each  room  having  a  separate  air-durt  to  the  roof,  14  inches  by  14  inches. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  Boston  Philosophical  set,  by  J.  M.  Wightman, 
Eayrs  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  2  sets  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and  one  oi 
Mitchell's. 

A  library  costing  $200  has  been  furnished  by  the  donation  of  Mayor  Cloincy. 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slate-frames  are  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  scholar  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  convenient  box  to 
contain  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  per.cils.  rubber,  &c.  Each  desk  has  an  inkstand 
sunk  into  the  ri^ht-hand  comer,  witn  a  revolving  metaUc  cover. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  but  one  school,  and  is  at  present  occupied  by 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  When  the  organization  is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  168  scholars,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  At  present  the  3  lower  classes  contain  two  divisions  each,  and  the 
first  cl''fss  3. 

Cii  the  3rd  floor  are  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  under  the  instruction  of 
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the  Principal,  and  ihe  several  divisions  of  ihe2d  class  initnic ted  br  k 

On  the  3d  floor  is  ihe  '^d  divisioo  of  ihe  Isl  class  insirucied  bj  uie 

ler,  vilh  ihe  scTcral  dimions  of  ihp  3d  class  und«r  asststanis ;  and  the  qkIic: 

lakes  the  3rd  division  ol' the  Islclass,  with  the  several  divisions  of  ibe  4lh  class 

DD  ibe  Isi  Boor.    By  this  arransemenl  the  government  is  rendered  compara- 

tivFly  easy.    The  «faole  school  is  brought  togethei  in  the  hall  lui  devutional 

•enrices,  and  other  general  e: ' — 


A,  A,  FroDt  Door, 

B,  B,  Entries. 

C,  Corridor  or  Hall. 
T,  T,  T,  T.  Teachers'  Plaifonu  24  feel  by  bi. 

r,  T,  r,  r,  Bol-a it  lines. 

V,  V,  p,  p,  Preston's  Ventilator 
•rhieb  eommnnleaie  nriih  the  iron  smoke  pipes  r 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  Unt  story  only. 

«,  t,  I,  e,  Indicates  the  location  of  the  flues  of  Emetsin's  Venlilaiora  ir 
(ccond,  thlrdand  foarth  stories. 
r.  Sink. 


'iVcX 


Ctoseu 

iKia  10  feci  by  11  feel 
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Lincoln  Graui 


Thk  (allowing  de«:nption  ot  the  Lincoln  Gmnmar  School -II nu>u  ii  IbIecd  Crom 
flia  ■dnuHl  rL'port  of  Ihe  ccbiHil  cunnnittce  lijr  185U  : — 

"  In  (he  deiign  of  the  linoulu  Suhool-Haiue,  which  in  located  on  llronditky, 

nr  K  sL,  Suuth  Bcwlon,  it  vni  the  iotentioD  of  Ihe  acoampiialied  srchitfot,  J. 

F.  G.  Brfsnl.  Etq.,  lo  cainbiai!  ull  the  ailrBotagcB  of  Ihe  ialerior  plan  oT  the  beM 

Iniildinga,  with  an  efliwlive  and  tasteful  extei'iar,  williont  any  material  increan  of 

"  There  aoonia  lo  be  nu  good  rensoQ  fur  perpetuating  that  baldne»  uid  almort 
primilivo  limplicity  of  st^le  which  have  charaoteriied  most  of  the  wbool  edificea 
of  Um  oity.  It  can  acarcely  be  deemed  loo  much  lo  demand,  that  the  bnildlng 
which  la  iha  daily  resort  of  out  children  and  youth,  nnd  in  which  Iheir  mental 

id  nioml  ikcDltiM  are  to  bn  trained  and  unfoldrd,  ihould  bo  deilgned  with  care- 
hil  rerurvnce  to  the  rutco  of  proportion,  nnd  even,  in  no  amall  degree,  of  beauty. 
Cerltunly  il  wodIcI  hu  well  to  ketp  ihia  object  in  view,  ao  far  aa  it  ii  coDiiitent 
with  a  wIk  and  proper  nonomy.  Harmony  of  alyle,  and  propriety  and  elegance  of 
detail,  will  never  be  without  thrir  refining  iudacncea  upon  the  mind  of  the  pnpiL 

"  The  following  mechanical  dcacriplinn,  extracted  from  the  '  tpecificaliona  '  of 
Ihe  ardiilcci,  will  illiutrsle  the  interior  convenienoea  of  Iha  bailding  and  ila 
■djnnotc.  Ha  well  aa  the  manner  of  constmctioa  and  the  (brmaljoa  of  the  ex- 


Tbe  bui>dingiBa"parBllelogTani  "in  outline  of  gronnd  plan,  meamring  ninety-three 

Md  (iinr-twelfthafeet  in  lenglh.  and  litty-one  and  two-twelfth*  feut  in  width,  oat- 
Kda  of  ita  baae  or  underpinning  course,  at  the  grauDd  or  lidewalk  Icrel  in  front 
gf  the  building.  It  la  four  Gniahul  ■torii.'a  in  hight,  with  an  "  unHniahed  "  oollar 
jr  over  the  whole  an^a,  which  i«  partially  above  and  partially  beoeath  ground- 
Tha  OpUar  is  nine  feet  high.  The  Rnl.  aecond,  and  third  atorlea,  r«peclive1y, 
te  and  one-half  feel  high,  and  the  fourth  itory  fifteen  feet  high.  The  lop  of 
the  guller  of  the  outaide  walla  la  loeatcd  four  and  two-twelfths  fuel  above  Ule 
Ocilingof  the  fourth  alory,  whii-h  ceiling  la  formed  immedialely  upon  Ihe  underside* 
of  the  lia-beflina  of  the  roof  framing,  or  altia  flooring.  The  roof  ia  '■  hipped  " 
from  each  of  the  bur  corners  uf  the  building,  and  ia  nude  a  "  Mansard,"  with 
«iini«d  ■idea  and  a  "  Itat "  top  ;  the  hight  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  Ihe  top  of 
tiM  our**  t4  tile  roof  a  (burteen  feet ;  its  "  Bat  "  ia  looau-d  in  the  coulor  of  the 
lenmh  BUd  width  thereof,  and  it  measures  eigbly-aix  and  une-hulf  fr.-et  in  length, 
•ii4  fifly-one  and  one-half  feel  in  width,  and  has  a  pitch  over  ita  lurfupc  of  one 
and  une-hair  inchealo  afoot.  The  four  corners  of  the  roof  are  formed  aa  proiec- 
linnai  the  apaeea  between  Ihe  proieciions  over  all  lour  sides  of  Ihe  building 
reoeaanl  lo  Intenrct  wilh  recew-s  in  ihc  faces  of  the  four  eilerlor  wails; 
injeolion*  are  hippeil  over  Ihe  inoer  comer  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  hip 
MM  ihe  outer  oomrr  thereof — being  the  corner  hips  of  Ihe  building.  The  re- 
ea  In  the  baea  of  the  l<>ur  eiti-rior  walla  nfbreaaid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
Ae  lomtb  of  «nob  wall,  and  reach  the  whole  hight  of  said  walls,  to  meet  ihe  luof 
•**■  abovenanted.  The  recessas  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walh  each  meaa- 
twenty-nne  and  live-IWEtnin  fiTI  in  width,  nnd  those  in  the  two  aide  walk 
twcnly-lhrre  feet  in  width.  Beside*  the  four  rc«essea  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es iu  the  ftieea  of  Ihe  prc^ectiona,  or  comers,  which  are  Ibrmed  to  each  exli'rior 
^1,  bcncslb  the  roof  projeolioni ;  tliw  rencasea  reach  fiwn  (he  ground  li-vt'1  np 
lie  lap  of  the  third  story,  where  ihey  are  f^mned  with  semieircular  heads, 
9  rtonars  in  the  oorner  projections  of  ihe  IWint  and  rcHr  ends  of  the  house 
■ann-  eleven  feet  and  ihri'e  and  one-half  inchoa  wide,  and  four  Inche*  deep, 
I  are  aingle  reoeaees  i  and  the  receaxea  In  the  corner  nrnjedions  of  the  two  side 
walls  iiT  the  house  are  eleten  fret  nnd  three  atid  one-half  inches  wlile,  and  linir 
Inchea  di.vp.  and  are  double  n-ci-sa(«,  with  ■  dividing  pilaster  located  In  the  center 
af  tbH  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and  dosble  eemiciroular  heeds  u>  eaeh  re«eea. 
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■pringing  from  nid  pilasters.    The  four  exterior  walls  are  oroimed  with  a  eomiee, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  m  formed  as  a  gutter. 
The  interior  arrangement  of  the  first,  seoond,  and  third  stories  is  aimikr :  cash 


containing  four  apartments,  looated  in  the  four  oomers  of  the  house, 
thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  ten-twelfUis  leet  eaeh ; 
a  dothes  closet  to  each  room,  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  five  and  ten-lwidflhs  fesl 
each ;  two  staircases,  measuring  fifteen  and  sigfat-tweUths  feel  by  ten  leet  sach ; 
and  a  hall,  measuring  twenty-four  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-two  sad  fear- 
twelfths  feet  Said  rooms,  closets,  staircases,  and  halls  are  tw^ve  and  ons  hslf 
feet  high,  in  the  clear,  in  each  story.  The  interior  of  the  fourth  or  upper  sKvy 
is  arranged  with  two  rooms  in  the  two  fh>nt  end  oomers  of  the  boose,  eaeh  OMas- 
urinff  thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  ten-twelfths  feel ;  m 
sjdiibition  hall,  measuring  thirty-eight  and  nine-twelftha  feet  by  fifty-six  and  e^gbt- 
twelfths  feet,  across  the  rear  end  of  the  house.  There  are  two  stairways,  neas- 
iiring  five  feet  by  ten  feet ;  a  clothes  closet  fer  each  of  the  two  rooms  sferessid, 
aieasuring  five  and  ten-twelfths  feet  by  fifteen  feet  each ;  two  teachers'  rooDi  (of 
L  form,)  measuring  five  feet  by  twenty-five  feel  each ;  and  a  hall,  oooneecinf  witk 
the  exhibition  hall,  measuring  twenty-two  and  four-twelfths  feel  by  twanty-fcsr 
and  eight-twelfths  feet  All  the  apartments,  halls,  closets,  and  staircases  aJhrnssiii 
in  the  four  stories  are  **  finished."  The  cellar  story  w  subdivided  into  four  apart- 
ments, in  the  four  comers  of  the  house,  two  staircases,  and  six  doselB.  TV 
apartments  in  the  cellar  are  each  to  contain  a  fbmace,  and  theelosels  are  nsed  for 
fuel.  None  of  the  cellar  apartments  or  closets  are  ^^  finished."  There  m  also  a 
hall  in  the  center,  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  cellar  story,  into  whieh  the 
mouths  of  the  four  ftiroaces,  the  landing  of  the  staircases,  and  the  doois  of  theax 
fbel-dosets  all  open. 

All  the  apartments,  halls,  and  closets  in  the  fouth  story  are  fifteen  fesi  high. 
The  teachers'  rooms  in  this  story  have  their  floors  located  two  feel  aboive  thefloofs 
of  the  other  apartments.  Each  story  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  exterior  wA. 
There  are  floor-lights  in  the  hall  of  each  story,  immediately  beneath  theeapola  or 
bell-tower,  whieh  crowns  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  the  center  of  its  length  sad 
width.  The  four  sides  of  the  base  or  plinth  of  this  cupola  (above  the  roof  tovdj 
contain  each  an  upright  skylight  The  attic  or  area  beneath  the  roof  is  Cgfatsd 
by  light  stationary  circular  or  ^*  bull's-eye  "  windows,  inserted  in  the  npright  cir- 
cular sides  of  the  **  Mansard  "  roof.  There  are  no  chimneys,  other  than  mslal 
pipes,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  excepting  one  brick  chimney  looated  over  the 
wall  which  forms  the  inside  end  of  the  exhibition  hall.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  the  building  in  the  first  story,  in  the  two  sides  of  the  same. 

The  lot  measures  one  handred  feet  in  front  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
in  depth,  and  contains  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet  It  is  inolesed 
on  tbe  sides  and  rear  end  by  a  sabetantial  brick  wall,  and  in  fitnit  by  a  grsaite 
foundation,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  iron  fence.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
yard  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  brick  wall  running  from  the  center  of 
the  building  to  the  rear  boandary. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  Chilson's  cone  furnaces,  four  in  number,  located  ra 
the  center  apartment  of  the  basement.  The  cast-iron  smoke  pipes  pass  up  through 
and  warm  the  corridors. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  consists  of  a  separate  ventidnct  of  wood,  lesdiag 
from  each  school  room  to  the  ruof.  Here  they  are  brought  into  two  groups,  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  sunnounted  with  one  of  &■- 
erson's  ejectors,  of  a  large  size.  The  transverse  section  of  eadi  ventidsst  is 
about  fourteen  inches  square.  In  each  room  there  is  a  sliding  r^gisler  near  ths 
ceiling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  opening  into  its  ventiduct 

A.  A.,  dco.y  School  rooms,  twenty-three  by  twenty-seven  feet 

C.  C,  Closets  for  clothes. 

B.,  Exhibition  hall,  two-hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  fifty-six 
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Thb  Likooln  Orahmab  School-housk  was  dedicated  on  tue  17  th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1869, — the  day  on  which  the  Statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  State- 
House  Grounds,  was  inaugurated  by  appropriate  exercises.  From  the  address 
of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Lincohi,  (after  whom  this  spacious  and  commodious  structure 
was  named,)  we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

Boston,  through  its  whole  history,  has  regarded  this  as  one  of  its  dearest 
interests,  from  that  April  13th,  1635,  when  "it  was  agreed  upon  that  our 
Brother  Philemon  Purmont,  shall  be  intreated  to  become  a  schoolmaster  for 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us,"  to  this  day,  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  its  settlement,  whe^  we  are  assembled  to  dedicate 
the  most  elegant  edifice  yet  erected  within  our  limits  to  be  devoted  to  tliis  great 
cause. 

The  School-house  and  the  Church  have  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  as  the 
two  main  pillars  wliich  support  our  social  fabric,  and  when  either  of  them  goes 
to  decay,  fallen  will  be  our  fortunes,  and  the  days  of  our  prosperity  will  be  num- 
bered and  gone. 

A  few  years  since  an  intelligent  foreigner  visited  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
without  prejudice  or  favor  examined  the  condition  of  every  community.  He 
was  struck  with  the  industry,  thrift,  and  general  culture  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  He  went  into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  primary  cause  of  this 
state  of  things.  It  could  not  be,  he  thought,  our  climate  or  the  nature  of  our 
soil,  for  Providence  had  more  richly  endowed  other  portions  of  the  land ;  it 
could  not  be  our  ancestors,  for  they  were  from  the  same  stock  as  some  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  coming  from  every  county  of  old  England,  with  repre- 
sentatives also  from  every  nation  of  the  European  world ;  it  could  not  be  a 
special  form  or  system  of  religious  faith,  for  all  sects  had  their  disciples,  and 
universal  toleration  gave  no  one  a  supremacy  over  the  others ;  it  could  not  be 
political  institutions,  for  we  were  all  alike  under  the  Republic ;  and  he  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  the  fact  that 
we  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  benefits  of  free  public  schools. 

In  this  connection,  associated  as  this  very  day  will  be  in  our  memories  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  our  city,  of  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  I  can 
not  fbrbear  to  quote  some  of  his  own  language  in  regard  to  this  subject  He 
said,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Twistleton,  of  England, 
which  was  afterwards  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons :  "  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  for  above  fifty 
years,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  owe  to  it  my  early  training.  In  my  own 
recollection  of  these  schools,  there  exists  to  this  moment  a  fresh  feeling  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  teachers,  the  good  order  of  tlie  school,  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  the  strictness  with  which  all  moral  duties  were 
enjoyed  and  enforced.  In  these  schools,  or  it  may  be  partly  by  my  mother's 
care,  I  was  taught  the  elements  of  letters  so  early  that  I  never  have  been  able 
to  remember  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the  New  Testament,  and  did  not 
read  it.  Many  moral  tales  and  instructive  and  well-contrived  &|>les,  always  so 
alluring  to  childhood,  learned  by  heart  in  these  schools,  are  stul  perfectly  pre- 
served in  my  memory.  And,  in  my  own  case,  I  can  say  that  without  these 
early  means  of  instruction  ordained  by  law,  and  brought  home  to  the  small  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  for  the  use  of  all  their  children  equally,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
should  have  been  able  to  become  so  far  instructed  in  the  elements  of  knowledge 
•B  to  be  fit  for  higher  schools. 

*'  In  my  opinion,  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  fVee  schools  of  New 
England  has  a  direct  effect  for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses 
vidous  inclinations,  it  inspires  love  of  character,  and  it  awakens  honorable  as- 
pirations. In  short,  I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popu- 
lar republican  institutions  under  which  we  live  could  possibly  be  preservea  if 
early  education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all,  by  public  law,  in  such  forms 
that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it.  As  the  present  tendency  of  things 
is  to  extend  popular  power,  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  required  at  the 
tame  time  a  corresponding  extension  of  popular  knowledge." 
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[  The  following  description  ot  the  FreacotC  Grammar  School-hooae, 

q>are(lbylloD.  John  11.  Pbllbrick,  Snpertntendentof  Public  Schools, 

fa  taken  from  the  Annual  liepurt  oftheScbool  Committee  for  IS65:  — 

LTUs  noble  etllQce,  ntilub  Is  well  represented  In  the  accompanj- 

t  pcrspt-i^tlve   view,    ts    located   In  ttie    easterly  part   or  Eiist 

■ton,   about   two   mllea    teom    the   City    Hall.      It   stands    near 

t  centre  of  a  lot  wliicb  U  just  two  liundrcd  feet  square,  aud 

iMonded  on  three  sides  by  wide  xtreetij.    It  has  a  froota^e  of 

h  hnitdred  aud  lliirty-ei^t  tbet  oq  Prcscott  Street,  and  slxty-eiffbt 

^  on  BenniuftCon  and  Saratoga  Strccu,  n.>spectlvely.    It  Is  three 

eahlgli.oxi'luslve  of  the  basement  and  attic.    From  an  inspection 

le  HOOmpauyiug  cuts  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  ground  plan  of  the 

n&g  conitista  of  five  parts,  namely,  a  central  portlou  tUrty-fivo 

P  by  sixty ,  two  wlugH,  each  thirty-one  feet  by  sixty-eight ;  and  two 

9  Lolls,  connecting  tlie  wiiigs  witli  the  central  portion,  each 

,  one  Ibet  by  fifty-six.    Tlicro  are  four  eDtranc«B,  one  In  the 

IBt  and  ono  In  the  lear  of  eH4:h  entrance  hall,  the  two  principal  or 

tat  entnmces  being  on  Prcacolt  Street.     In  each  of  the  entrance 

la  there  arc  two  well-lighted  staircases,  leading  from  the  first  to 

,  MOOud  elory,  and  one  leading  Itom  the  second  to  the  tliird  story. 

e  bolldbig  cootAtus  tlrteeH  school- rooms,  of  the  same  size,  namely, 

tetj-elglit  feet  by  thirty-two.    Six  of  these  rooms  ore  on  the  ilrst 

~r,  atx  on  the  second,  and  Ibnr  on  the  third.     It  will  be  seen,  on 

mlalng  the  plans,  that  each  of  the  twelve  rooms  which  are  In  the 

'las  a  spudoud  and  well-lighted  clothes-closet  attached,  and 

b  of  the  fourroomjsln  the  ccntml  portion  has  two  such  closets. 

k  of  Utese  cluaeta  communicates  both  with  its  a4)accnt  scliiiol- 

n  and  entrance  hail,  and  serves  as  a  passage- way  for  the  pupils  in 

tn  and  out  of  their  rooms     These  closets  are  only  half  a  story 

(ht,  Ihoro  being  above  each  an  apartment  of  the  same  sUc  and 

I   which  Is   entered   from   a   middle   landing   of  a   sUilrcase. 

'Iter  are  designed  tor  drcsRlug-ro*ims  and  water-closeis  for 

9,  teevptacles  (be  books,  scliool  apparatus,  etc.     The  school- 

.«  of  the  tiret  and  second  stories  are  twelve  and  a  half  f^t  high 

edeu;  and  those  of  the  third  stoiy  fourteen  Utet.    The  whole  of 

btUrd  atory  of  ttie  central  portion,  with  a  part  of  the  space  over 

mtmoM  hall,  is  dovuted  to  an  assembly  and  exhibition  hall, 

k  b  ■Ixty-flvc  rt'ct  long,  aity-sevcn  Itet  wide,  and  eighteen  ftot 

.    Th)a  U  tlic  largest  and  best  hall  for  school  purposes  in  the  city. 

■nmtnctrlcal  and  convenient  arrangement  la  shown  in  plan  Ko.  3. 

■I  Miement,  which  Is  well  paved  with  bricfcs.  Is  ten  feet  high ,   and 

luUnalve  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 

ig  mMrotus,  Is  available  as  play-rouuis  for  the  pupils  In  slurmy 

er.    The  floors  of  the  entrance  halls  are  rendered  flrc-proof  by 

m  of  Iron  beams  sapportlng  brick  arches,  on  which  arc  laid  NorUi 

nt  SaarUir  stones.    The  other  Boors  are  laid  with  acontUngs  It  by 

InettMibllud-nalled,  fbrmlng  a  solid  and  smooth  surlUce, — such  aa 

weded  fbr  receiving  the  screws  which  secure  the  seats  and  desks, 

rlthont  any  wide  cracks  at  thejolnta.    All  tlie  windows  are  fitted 

ll  Insldo  folding  blinds,  and  those  on  the  northerly  and  westeriy 

M  tuive  doable  Rashes.    The  bolls  In  each  story  are  l\iml.«hed  with 

ka,  wUch  are  supplied  with  water  IVom  the  Cochltuate  plpi'S.    All 

Minw  an)  brought  Into  communication  with  the  master's  room  by 

a  of  Hptraklng  tulics  and  bell^.    Ench  of  the  school-rootns  Is 

Jabed  with  tiny-sU  single  desks  and  chain  of  the  most  approved 
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patterns.  All  the  school  rurnltnrc  proper  for  l«iirhera  snd  pupils  wu 
niiiDufbcturcd  at  the  establisbmeDtof  J.  L.  Hose,  orilie  b«et  mal^rlilt. 
uud  la  tlie  most  workmaollko  manner.  The  teachers'  ch&lRt  and  tlic 
settees  for  the  targe  hall  nere  (bmisbcd  bj  John  C.  Bubbard,  trhoM 
work  in  this  line  ts  always  of  the  very  first  quiUltj. 

The  method  of  vcntilntloii  does  not  differ  cssentiaJlf  (torn  that 
which  hua  been  applied  to  the  other  Grammar  School -house*,  exMfit' 
tug  the  Bowditch  School-honse.  A  ventiduct  16  X  16  luchM  tit  Ibe 
clear,  conatructed  of  smoothlf  planed  matched  boards,  Is  carried  up 
from  the  Door  of  eacli  room  to  the  attic.  Here  these  ventiducts  ur 
unlt«d  in  three  groups,  each  pvup  being  carried  np  tliroagli  tb^  roof 
In  a  single  shaft,  which  Is  surmounted  bj  a  42-Inch  Lced's  cap.  Each 
ventiduct  has  two  openluga,  which  are  fitted  with  valves,  one  bejac 
near  the  colling  of  the  room  from  which  it  leads,  and  the  otb«r  Mar 
the  floor. 

The  building  ts  heated  by  Brown's  self-regulating.  hot-wat«r  tU- 
naces,  which  were  (ttrnished  and  set  up  by  Gi-o.  W.  Walker  A  Oa, 
The  following  description  and  cut,  taken  from  tlic  mannfktAuKrt 
clrcnlsr,  present  the  esHontlal  features  of  this  apparatus  for  beattat 
Id  this  building  there  are  three  boilers,  and  to  secure  ui  eqoal  A- 
tribution  of  the  heating  power,  there  is  on  independcDt  stack  of  hot- 
ir  pipes  In  a  separate  air-chamber  for  each  school- room. 

*n!fc  rim 
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Tbls  hot-water  apparntas  consistfi  of  a.  horizontal  boiler  ^D) 
which  cnclosfc=  the  flrc,  Insuring  perfect  safety,  and  precluding  all 
possibility  or  any  portion  ot  tbu  lire  sunhce  being  heated  above  the 
boiling  point.  Over  the  boiler,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  it,  is  a 
Black  or  cnst-lron  pipes  (P),  arranged  in  horizontal  conrolutiona, 
and  flllud,  iike  tlic  I>oiler,  with  water.  A  constant  circulation  of  hot 
water  is  kept  up  througli  every  portion  of  the  radiating  pipe,  so  long 
oa  Ui«  flre  in  the  boiler  in  maintained. 

A  solid  Toundation  of  bricltwork  being  prepared,  the  boiler  (£)  Is 
set  therein,  the  Are  (F)  being  lit  In  the  IHint  of  It,  and  the  lire-tMZ  Is 
made  of  the  boiler  Itaoif,  so  that  ali  the  avnllable  heat  produced  by 
tli«  combustion  of  the  fliul  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  entire 
apparatus  being  HUed  and  the  Are  mode,  the  water  gradually  ascends 
Uirough  the  rising  pipe  {If)  to  the  distributing  pipe  (D),  and  dis- 
places tbu  water  la  the  pipes,  causing  It  to  pass  into  the  boiler 
through  the  return  pipe,  (seen  at  bottom  of  boiler,)  thus  a  continuoos 
circuiiition  of  hot  vratcr  Is  secured.  The  arrows  in  the  cut  Indicate 
the  direction  of  the  currents. 

The  boiling  of  the  water  in  the  apparatus  actuates  the  draft  rcgu* 
lator.  When  the  funiaca  Is  l^itl  of  water,  the  bottom  of  a  portion  of 
the  box  ( V)  Is  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  box  (  f) 
la  divided  up  to  about  four-hfths  of  Its  height,  and  a  uipbon  connects 
ate  two  compartments- 

When  ebuilltioa  conunenccs,  the  water  Is  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  partition  and  passes  through  the  pipe  (h)  into  the  bos  (r),  that 
ContaluB  a  float  which,  as  it  rises,  closes  the  lower  valve  (/),  (which 
thraagh  pipe  H,  supplies  the  draft  to  the  tire.)  and  elevates  the  upper 
T«lve  (/),  in  order  to  admit  the  cold  air  on  the  top  of  the  Are  andlliu*  . 
-Check  the  boiling.  The  water  having  ceased  to  boll,  returns  teom  box 
U)  to  Ihix  (  V")  througli  the  siphon.  The  consfqueut  descent  of  the 
'flout  iind  v^ves  allows  the  draft  to  pass  under  tho  Qrc  until  ebuilltioa 

p^  takes  place. 

Danger  (h>m  hre  la  entirely  out  of  the  qnestion,  and  as  the  Are  Is 
'■nrroimded  by  cast  iron,  lined  (so  to  spes^)  with  water,  and  as  the 
'tendency  of  dulds,  when  heated,  is  upward,  and  to  descend  when 
eooletl,  that  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  tlio  lire  is  always  the 
coolest  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  stack  of  pipe  is  enclosed  on 
•Itlicr  side  by  two  walls;  and  the  exterior  air,  after  passing  by  % 
'Conduit  (C)  constructed  for  the  purpose,  into  tlie  space  between 
them,  and  being  warmed  by  contact  with  the  pipes,  rises  through  the 
condactora  (FK)  and  the  registers  Into  the  rooms  It  is  designed  to 
warm.  Nothing  can  be  more  wholesome,  jmre  and  refreshing  than 
tlie  atmosphere  thus  evolved.  No  pemldnus  gases  ore  present.  Ko 
oOtoilre  odor  la  perceptible  in  the  air  warmed  in  this  manner." 

As  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation  (a  subject  of  vital  importance),  this 
lureution  seems  to  have  some  Important  advantages.  The  fact  tuat 
the  nKllBtlng  surface  Is  at  so  low  a  temperature  (below  212"),  shows 
tiuit  a  very  great  volume  of  air  is  n-ijulred  to  warm  an  apartment 
fnlUclcntly,  winch,  when  provided  with  means  of  egress,  will  most 
tbomighly  ventilate  by  forcing  out  the  impure  atmosphere  through 
"Mfloca  provided  C>r  the  purpose. 

The  atyle  of  arcliiteclure  resembtes  Uie  Italian,  witli  bracketed 
'CORIlce,  and  pilasters  at  the  Intersections  of  the  exterior  and  partition 
yriOa,  All  tJin  walls,  including  tJto  partitions,  arc  constructed  of 
brtcka.  The  exterior  walls  are  Ikecd  with  pressed  bricks,  and  bull. 
VUh  a  fbnr-lnch  air  space  between  the  outer  and  Inner  surfiieea 
The  bueincnt,  string  course,  and  door  and  window  dressing  are  to 
fla*  honuneivd  ttockporl  granite.  The  cornice  Is  of  wood.  The  roof 
U  corervd  with  Welsh  s^ate,  and  fltted  with  copper  gutters.  The 
Intorior  standing  wood-work  is  grained  In  a  vry  tosteftii  style. 

'llM  yard  b  enclosed  on  the  three  sides  whldi  ore  bounded  bj 
■tnwte,  by  a  substantial  and  handsome  Iron  fence,  and  on  the  bock 
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side  bj  the  water-closets  and  a  brick  wall.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
yard,  which  is  used  as  a  play-groand,  is  paved  with  bricks ;  the  front 
part  is  to  be  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  contractors  who  Aimlshed  the  heating  apparatus  and  the  fiuni- 
ture  have  already  been  named,  and  it  is  but  just  to  record  here  the 
names  of  other  parties  who  have,  in  various  ways,  contributed  by 
their  skill  and  taste  to  the  construction  of  this  great  and  well-built 
school-house.  The  excellence  of  the  painting  and  graining  is  due  to 
James  Ransom ;  of  the  mason  work,  to  Say  ward  and  Lothrop ;  of  the 
carpenter  work,  to  Isaac  C.  Trowbridge ;  and  of  the  slating,  to  C.  8. 
Parker  and  Sons.  Its  architectural  merit  is  due  to  George  8.  Bopes, 
Jr.,  the  able  architect.  The  adoption  of  the  design  was  secmd 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Judge  Wright,  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  James  C.  Tucker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  had  the 
immediate  supervision  of  its  erection,  —  a  duty  which  he  performed 
with  great  fldcllty  and  good  judgment.  Special  credit  belongs  to  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  City  Council,  consisting  of  Alderman  Davies 
and  Couucilmen  C.  R.  McLean  and  N.  M.  Morrison,  who  had  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  work  in  their  hands,  and  who 
spared  no  pains  to  render  it  satisfhctory  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
"  Arom  turret  to  foundation  stone." 

The  cost  of  the  lot  was  about  $8,000,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the 
building  and  lot,  including  the  iron  fence,  the  fUmlture  and  heating 
apparatus,  was  $109,585.76. 

Thus  has  been  designed  and  erected  the  largest  and  ntost  costly 
school  edlflce  In  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  country.  Two  of  the 
objections  to  the  plan  of  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  we  have 
built  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  namely,  the  too  great  height  of 
four  stories,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  exhibition  halls,  have  been 
obviated  in  the  plan  of  tlie  Prescott  School-house.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  larger  size  was  adopted.  Whether  the  future  Grammar  Sdiool 
buildings  shall  be  constructed  on  this  model,  in  respect  to  size,  is  a 
question  for  the  School  Board  to  decide. 


Wc  subjoin  from  Mr.  Philbrlck's  Twelfth  Seml-Annnal  Report  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  for  March  1866,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  proper  size  of  Grammar  Schools  In  Boston .  — 

After  much  study  and  many  eflbrts,  we  seem  to  have  settled  some 
important  points  In  building  school-houses,  such  as  the  mode  of 
seating,  the  providing  of  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  and 
the  proper  model  of  such  rooms  as  to  size,  arrangements,  and  the 
essentials  of  the  clothes-rooms  connected  with  the  school-rooms.  In 
these  particulars  our  more  recent  school-houses  are  as  good  as  could 
be  desired.  In  a  pamphlet  by  G.  P.  Randall,  an  accomplished  architect 
in  Chicago,  containing  plans  in  perspective  of  several  noble  school- 
houses  which  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
—  a  document  well  calculated  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  extraordinaiy 
educational  enterprise  of  that  section  of  the  country,  —  I  And  the 
following  statement  respecting  the  an*angements  of  sdiool-rooms . 

*'  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  practical  educators  tliat  a 
single  room,  large  enough  to  seat  Arom  flfty  to  sixty-flve  scholars,  and 
exclusively  under  the  supervision  and  Instruction  of  a  single  teacher, 
is  better  than  a  larger  room,  with  recitation  rooms  and  assistant 
teachers.  I  make  designs  for  them  both  ways,  but  probably  not  more 
than  one  in  fifteen  with  the  large  room  and  recitation  rooms  attadied. 
.\s  I  am  generally  instructed  in  this  matter,  it  follows  that  teachers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  sin^e  room  system  is 
the  best ;  and  it  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Chicago 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city." 
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The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Qaincy  Gram- 
mar school-house,  in  this  city,  erected  in  1847-48,  the  plans  and 
description  of  which  were  published  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture. 
Another  feature  of  this  edifice  as  it  then  was,  has  not  been  so  gener- 
ally imitated,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  ultimately  come  to  be  considered 
an  indispensable  element  in  every  Grammar  School-house,  namely,  — 
a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  accommodated  in 
the  several  schooUrooms,  This  is  the  case  already  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

But  in  respect  to  the  important  elements  of  heating  and  warming, 
wc  are  still  unsettled.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been 
three  radical  changes  made  in  the  mode  of  heating  our  Primary 
school-houses.  First,  the  old-fhshioned  coal  stove  gave  place  to 
Clark's  ventilating  stove.  Subsequently  this  stove  gradually  went 
out  of  use,  and  in  its  place  the  ordinary  cylinder  coal  stove  was  sub- 
stituted, lastly,  this  stove  has  been  removed  aud  hot-air  fUmaces 
introduced  The  High  School  buildings  are  heated  with  hot-air 
furnaces ;  and  nineteen  of  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are  heated 
in  the  same  way,  while  two  are  fUmlshed  with  different  systems  of 
steam-heating  apparatus.  For  ventilation,  most  of  the  buildings  have 
Emerson's  caps,  with  a  separate  ventiduct  for  each  room,  fhmished 
with  two  registers,  one  near  the  ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor.  Rob- 
inson's system  has  been  applied  to  one  Grammar  and  one  Primary 
building ,  the  Normal  Hall  is  flimished  with  the  Archimedean  system, 
and  the  Prescott  School  with  Leed's  caps.  To  Aimlsh  school-rooms 
in  large  and  high  buildings  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  of 
the  requisite  temperature  and  humidity,  for  health  and  comfort,  is  a 
dKHcult  problem.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  no  doubt, 
towards  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  will  continue  to  experiment  upon  it,  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  the  light  of  experience,  untU  satisfactory  results 
are  reached. 

The  question  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  stories  in  height  to 
which  a  school-house  should  be  carried  has  caused  some  discussion 
amongst  us.  Nearly  all  the  Grammar  school-houses  are  at  least  four 
stones  high.  Several  are  practically  five  stories  in  height,  as  they  have 
their  play-ground  on  a  level  with  the  basement.  There  can  be  but 
one  argument  thought  of  in  favor  of  carrying  school-buildings  up  to 
this  great  height,  and  that  is  the  argument  of  economy.  As  sky  costs 
nothing,  the  expense  of  a  building  four  stories  high  is  less  than  one 
of  the  same  capacity  which  is  two  or  three  stories  high.  But  a 
school-house  is  never  truly  economical  unless  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  healthy  convenience  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  the  four-story 
plan  is  decidedly  objectionable,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
wholly  and  forever  repudiated.  In  Baltimore  a  large  and  fine  building 
has  been  erected  for  a  Girls'  High  School.  This  edifice  is  only  two 
stories  high.  There  is  in  the  same  city  another  building  three  stories 
high  occupied  by  a  school  of  the  same  description.  This  school- 
house  is  considered  too  high,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  one  to  take 
its  place  which  shall  be  only  two  stories  high.  In  this  particular  the 
educational  policy  of  Baltimore  is  certainly  wiser  than  that  of  our 
own  city,  and  more  truly  economical.  Our  new  Primary  school- 
houses  are,  with  a  single  exception,  three  stories  high,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  seriously  think  of  carrying  one  to  a 
greater  height. 

I  have  said  that  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite  idea  of  what 
a  school-room  should  be  in  respect  to  size,  arrangements,  proportion 
and  seating.  This  is  an  important  step  gained.  But  what  should  he 
the  standanl  number  of  rooms  for  a  building  f  This  is  a  question  which 
has  very  important  bearings  on  the  interests  of  our  schools,  and  it 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Board.  In  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  topic,  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  High  School 
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buildings,  which  constitate  a  class  by  themselyes.  By  referring  to 
the  Ust  of  oar  school-houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  fourteen  school 
rooms  Is  the  namber  contained  in  each  of  the  more  recent  buildings, 
excepting  that  of  the  Prcscott  School,  which  has  sixteen.  The  former 
number  of  rooms  will  accommodate  about  800  pupils  and  the  latter 
900.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Prescott  school-house,  the  latest  on  the 
list,  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  hundred  more  pupils  than  ooold  be 
seated  in  any  one  of  the  Tcry  large  buildings  which  had  been  previ- 
ously erected.  Now,  in  view  of  our  system  of  classification,  the  coarse 
of  study  required,  the  way  in  which  pupils  are  promoted,  the  man- 
agement in  respect  to  graduation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  work 
of  instruction  to  teachers  of  different  sexes  and  grades,  —  consider- 
ing ttiese  circumstances,  and  looking  back  upon  the  operation  of 
the  schools  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  roaster 
averaged  about  one-third  as  high  as  it  now  docs,  to  my  mind  it  is 
clear  that  the  tendenqf  to  increase  the  size  of  our  schools  is  a  bad  tcfh 
dency.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  should  much  prefer  to  send  a  child 
to  one  of  our  schools  of  the  smallest  size  rather  than  to  one  of  the 
largest.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  a  large  school  may  be  more  effl- 
cient  and  economical  than  a  small  one.  But  there  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere.  It  is  certain  that  a  school  may  be  too  large  as  well  as 
too  small.  In  some  cities  the  schools  are  too  small,  in  others  Xhey 
are  too  large.  There  are  two  objections  to  small  schools ;  first,  the 
expense  of  salaries  sufficient  to  secure  first-rate  principals, —and 
without  such  principals  you  can  never  have  superior  8chrK>ls;  and, 
second,  they  cannot  be  perfectly  classified,  and  so  the  teaching  power 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  yoa 
increase  the  size  of  a  school,  conducted  on  our  present  plan,  yoa 
diminish  the  chances  which  a  pupil  has  to  get  through  Uie  school  and 
rrraduatc  at  a  suitable  age.  I  do  not  say  that  our  schools  might  ntft 
b'  organized  and  conducted  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  obviate  this  objec* 
tion,  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  the  fiice  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  would  inevitably  encounter,  is  a  consummation  rather 
to  be  desired  than  expected.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
change  the  organization  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  largest  sized  bailding, 
it  seems  to  me  wiser  and  more  practicable  to  a£ipt  the  size  of  tb» 
buildings  hereafter  erected  to  the  organization  as  It  now  exists. 

But  besides  the  radical  objections  to  the  size  of  the  largest  buildings 
already  stated,  there  are  others  of  grave  importance.  One  of  these 
is  its  tendency  to  keep  large  and  numerous  "  school  colonies,"  so 
called,  in  poor  and  unfit  accommodations.  Ever  since  the  lar^ 
schools  have  been  in  fashion,  we  have  had  almost  continually  large 
colonies,  or  branches  of  one  or  more  Grammar  Schools,  stowed 
away  in  rented  rooms,  where  the  pupils  sufi^er  many  Inconveniences 
and  disadvantages.  The  Chapman  School  had  colonies  scattered 
about  in  different  buildings  for  eight  or  ten  years,  before  it  was 
relieved  by  the  erection  of  the  Prescott  house.  There  are  stUl  at  this 
very  time  eight  of  our  Grammar  Schools  with  colonies  of  this  descrip- 
tion attached,  comprising  twenty-five  divisions,  with  pupils  enough 
to  make  three  good-sized  Grammar  Schools.  The  cause  of  this  state 
of  things  is  plain  enough.  It  is  found  In  the  policy  of  building  Tcry 
large  school-liouses.  For  it  Is  obvious,  that  In  order  to  Justify  the 
great  expense  of  erecting  one  of  these  colossal  edifices,  there  must  be 
a  large  surplus  of  pupils  in  a  given  locality.  To  fUmish  these  colonies 
with  better  accommodations,  it  has  been  proposed,  in  two  or  three 
cases,  to  erect  buildings  for  their  special  use,  thus  making  them  per- 
manent branch-schools  —  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  and  tend- 
ing only  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  all  the  evils  of  oveiigrown 
schools.  The  true  and  efiectual  remedy  for  this  great  evil  of  keeping 
in  operation  so  many  colonies  outside  the  regular  school  orgonlzatioini 
Ls  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  limiting  the  size  of  our  buildings  to 
reasonable  dimensions. 
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TUcrc  is  nnothcr  scrlnua  evil  couaected  with  this  Bystem  whlcli  bos 
Mn  tog  little  regarded.  It  Is  the  ijecesaitj-  Trhidi  it  Involves  of 
rlo^lug  toother,  tu  muko  up  tlie  sehool^,  the  most  diyerec  niiil 
let«rt>)^ncuu^  iiiaterial'*.  I  know  tills  ts  uii  eitremelj  dellcalc  auh- 
Mt  (o  umth  Di'rin.  but  I  um  snilslled  tlittt  It  ought  to  be  conaideml, 
mil  ihcrclVire  I  sbiUI  vi'Uiuvii  to  tlirc>w  out  8omu  suggestions  upou  it, 
111  talie  tilt  risk  til'  having  both  my  niotlvca  and  ray  jndgnn-ut  cod- 
'rjiDt'il,  My  p-yinpnthles  jiutiirnily  lenu  very  utrongij  to  tlie  indigcut 
isse*  will)  arusiruBgllng  to  better  their  contlUloii.  Diit  I  rcmcmbor 
At  the  iino^  ofJustluola  pictured  to  as  »)th  btmiln^d  eyes,  to 
,'iiibollxe  hur  impartiality.  Tlie  Just  ri^litN  or  nil  cinssca  slioujd  l)e 
iqunlly  regards] ;  nnd  while  wu  ore  anxlnii.'s  to  provide  every  ueuiled 
'dlily  Tor  the  edilraiioii  urthc  chlldreu  of  tlie  poor,  I  tlilnk  tvo  on^lit 
)t  to  Ignore  the  ediienTloitai  wniiui  or  the  wealthy  portion  or  the 
immunity,  who  piiy  tiutt-s  t.o  Inrgely  and  llberjilly  Tor  the  support  of 
iIBchoois.  I  UiliiklliatBencou  Hill*  slioulil  be  Justus  well  jiroviiled 
r  ns  Port  Illll.f  Um  3I'  juu  build  a  adiooHiousc  large  euoiigli  lo 
LfamnioitiiL  1  <<:i  iii  .<  <,  mid  m]u!rc  ttic  parents  to  send  tlielr 
children  to    .  .;  ui  none,  It  Is  obvious  tlint  both  nee  Hods 

.  I   I      Hut  this  RUpEKMcd  extreme  ensG  illua- 

trates  tin' l.i...   ■     ,. >w'  are  doing,  to  n  m'eaivr  or  1c^  extent, 

U  over  tlu  I  ii-, .  )-■.  ili^  l.a-;;L-se!iool  svsU'iii.  I  often  point  with  sat- 
iftu:lion  and  ptide,  us  an  evidence  or  llie  sui-ces.s  of  our  syslem  ot 
amnion  «iJioola,  to  the  liict  that  boys  rrom  tlie  wefdiliier  ranilllcs, 
Dd  the  Mone  of  the  hl^liest  oillc!o1<i,  are  fiiiiiid  In  the  eame  seliuola 
'llh  till'  tliildof  Ilie  AiVii-an  r:irr,  ;iiid  tlie  [wor  newsboy.    Bull  see 

1 1  i.Ii    I'l  ii  Uii  .-.    ■!.■■  ■    .:  1   1  -i.iiii'.lons,  even  lii  our  Intensely 

'III  uppUeiitloii  of  this  Idcit  of 

!.__:.■  -   III' tile  txircmcs  of  society  it) 

"    'I  uf  tlie  poor  miiKI.  go  to  sueh 

-! '-  ■'-■'■    ;■<  ■>  ■■:    I  !■■'■  ''■'■■■",  "!■  11"!  goat  nil;  but  If  tlic  echools 

rovldpd  ill!  iii't  -iii[  till!  \:i<t:  of  tbi-  iveaJiliy  parent,  Ire  con  and  will 
ItlidrHW  Ids  ('liil<U'c:ii  mid  put  them  under  private  tnitloD.  Ton  inny 
ly.  let  him  do  ir,  ilien.  Tliot  Is  not  my  way  of  disposing  of  the 
latter.  I I10UI  10  llio  great  principle  lliat  piiblle  nrhnuU  should  not 
ulj- be  frte  to  all.  Iitil  lli:ii  llii-y  sluiiilit  Iik  ini.l.'  [i  ....1  .h.-.k^Ii  for  nil, 

9  that,  OS  Rir  a^  pnittk'Libli'.  tlie  i-liltili-in  .  r  ;■  '  mav  attend 
lom.  Tothlseml  tlifM'boi,l»n)nsLl"  .  '.rait.  I 
Dwell  aware  tlmt  Itii^  caimut  licilmi.'  :■!■  i-opylns- 
IB  BtiU-Ii 'j'"l''in  .il'  ';i-li'  M'lii.r,l-,  v.i.i-l.  .-  !..  ..I  ..  :  .  I- Idea  timi 
Ic  lalmilii:.-  1 1  .-1  -  III'  ■■  iilrlliiiL;  il:i.v-i-..  iiml  ihi.'  iirniiuTaey.  must 
ichlicc'iii I  ■■  ;■  ■  '  mill  iii-riiii'(  ehiHses  oredueatlonnlin^tl- 
ttions.     I  "111    '  .                 "ii:iiii,  mill  Uii-i  I  da  maintain  firmly,  that 

10  WeulHi.i  i-i 11.   1; .]>  ,iii:;lit  iu>t  lo  l>c  vinilnlly  deprived  of 

in  adviiiii.-i..:.  .pi  Uh:  luiilir.  Sihi.ul.  viiilcti  be  would  eiyoy  r«cif- 
ttaally.  If  lliL<  ni.'li<Kd-lioiii<L-s  were  only  ki-pt  within  tlio  lliiillx  as  to 
In  which  n  pn-per  regard  lo  elllclouey  and  true  ecouoiuy  deiuuuda. 

Having  DOW  presented  some  of  the  oltlcellunit  to  the  polity  of  biiild- 
IK  Tory  large  eilllici'!!  for  Grnmnuir  Kebooln.  I  am  prirpared  to  eive 
ty  answer  lo  the  praeileal  question.  What  aliould  hv  considered  the 
taiidiin]  Hito  titT  &  Grauiiiiur  •cliooi-lionse  ?  1  proceed  on  Uic  aKHiiinp- 
tn  tiiat  there  Is  a  natural  limit  to  the  slie  of  ■■iieh  a  f>ehoot  ftir  the 
urpoacs  of  economy  and  eWcleney.  Ami  in  vii.iv  nf  the  vnrt  and 
'  '  Intereala  Involved  In  the  manual': n'  m  "I  i  mm  •  .  iliiniilun,  it 
blf^  Important  to  unJerslnndwlini  1'    ;  <  >  innku  our 

Imol architecture  confonnioit.  This  im:.    -  u-irniedla 

ivlsatlon.  The  sUoof  Uio  vc-sel  luii-i  I'l  .1.1  i-i.  ;  ■.  ii,.  i,iif,|iiub.|, 
■  proflta  do  not  oceriic,     What  ironlO  bo  ihuu^-iiL  01  iiio  dusiaens 
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Bttgaclly  of  the  ship  onner  who  slioulU  send  Ills  co:ia(Id;{   wrbooocrl 

toltidla,  and  pnt  his  Indiaman  to  the  coosllti);  t>«rrlcL-t     WliUtWai 

is  Ui  uuvi^jtion,  olossUlcatlon  or  grading  la  Iii  «chiMiI  conoomj'.    B« 

the  iipplicatioa  or  steam  to  navlKStlon  has  Its  natam]  lim1tailoii<t,  l 

the  ciipcrlnicnt  of  the  Great  £asteru  has  proved.    An<l  at>  has  ciBii>  I 

fluatioii  Its  proper  limits,  as  lias  already  bcca  sUown  In  uoato  ora-  f 

growD  graded  schools  which  seem  to  have  bei>ii  modcDcd  on  thi^  |iK-  I 

turn  of  the  mammoth  stvamshlp.    To  detcrmiiio   Mie  i^r.i[>i.-r  -;,■. 

Gmnimur  School.  11  Is  only  necewarj' to  ust-'ortntn  Ij" 

arc  r(»|tdr<Nl  to  spcuk  a  good  clitsslflcatlon,  uud  tlun 

orthc  eilillct:  to  the  aceommod&tlon  of  IhiH  nnmlKT.     1  - 

mimber  is  a  practleiU  problem.    It  la  easily  boIihI 

ISvery  liit«llIgoat  educator  understands  it.    All  wi>'i1<  i 

llx  upon  oiactly  Iho  Hainc  nnmber,  but  there  ii  ould  ii'  < ' 

dilDirt'nce  of  optalon  among  experts.    The  nlilc  mii- < 

schools  of  New  Haven  thinks  that  both  ilia  Prtninr^ 

grades  combined  In  one  organization  In  one  bulhliii.' 

i;l>oiii  T50  pupils  for  the  purposes  or  n  ^od  cla**!!'. 

hiisi'^hUrccoiiun^ndations respecting  HChool  archilei'!  <i 

elusion.  This  I  Khoidd  regard  OS  the  minimum  uumlii'i  ' 

if  I  must  lake  [n  pnpUs  from  Dve  to  sixteen  years  fi 

xystcm  of  Grammar  SclionU  includes  puplln  from  'i.j. 

years  of  ago.     \Yithlu  tills  range,  I  conHldcr  RIM)  pni'JH  liImiui 

avera^^c  necessary  Itar  the  purposes  of  a  goml  chtsxinaitlon,  a 

liiiUdlng  large  pnoufi:h  to  accommodate  lids  numbci'  Ls  tuy  si 

for  a  Grammar  Scliuul  organized  as  ours  are.    I  do  not  mi 

would  nevvr  build  one  larger  or  smaller;  I  nhoiild  pay  a  y. 

to  other  considerations  Id  every  partlcnlar  ca»c  tn  b«  p.. . 

But  this  would  be  my  standard,  ail  variations  nam  It  tMing  o 

as  cxeeptlous.    Now,  what  sort  of  a  building  will  ■ 

pose?  I  oUHWer,  n,  bntldlng  nearly  rcsembllu);  the  ( 
house  In  proportions  and  capacity,  beln^  three  1' 
haniug  teu  tehoohroouui,  and  a  hall  large  eimiiifh  (c  ~ 
nccommodated  In  the  school-rooms.  I  do  not  nami 
building  to  copy  in  all  details,  uor  yet  In  arclillcctn 
by  no  means  a  model  in  respect  to  beauty ;  but  I  p  "  _ 

ing  the  essential  accomroodaUons  n>r  a  Boston  GnunB 
Wo  may  take  pride  In  showing  strangers  nn  cuormotu 
sell ool -house,  as  evidence  of  our  liberal  provlslonw  ftir  t 
but  we  counol  oSbril  to  sacrifice  our  substsntbl  edn<ui|oi: 
Air  the  soke  of  any  Hoch  grotuicatloa.  We  do  not  want  a 
schools :  we  want  real  educating  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  strenaouHly  advocBt<>d  ilm 
iclioolfl,  accordlni;  lo  the  extent  of  my  limited  Inllni  _ 

lime  the  'lUeslloii  ivoh  not  lietween  scliouls  of  live  hunilnnl  p 
HiJini>N  111'  II  {lic>ii-.!iiiil,  mid er  one  head,  but  Iwln-fen  thoM  0 
ilirii.  I, II II.  1 1..  I  Ml.  I  i:;.,M-or  live  hundred.    What  was  U 
liir-i'  ■..  luM.i  1-  1I..M  nikimfd  (witli  ns)  n small  tichooL  ' 
(i;;ii  1  1  iii'iMi'il  lit  |iiiilii-1.  ttint  I  lie  llici'P.'iBe  of  Ihi'  s\Ma 
In  lUt  liiilHlivrl  m'  nl.\  hUlldl'Wl  |.'iir'l-'  irntt;—  rv 
Ilie  jHisitluu  of  Llio  master  anil  -i. -':'-'   i   '-  i 

very  iiuportont  couHldcnitlun  In  - 

have  bceii more  thou  reollxed.    I'l; 
liiL'e  of  lurge  schools,  and  it  will  n 


lo  me  n  1o|jIc  ofvlliil  imporliinte.  ami  if^Iiul  I  li.. 

a  eareftil  consldernilon  oflt  liy  the  Sdioot  Booid  ajul  tha  C 
my  object  will  be  accomplished. 
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The  bnlldlag  is  locateri  on  a  lot  or  \an<\  bouiideij  on  t.lirec  of  Us 

Bides  by  O,  FlClb,  ami  QoU  streets,  tbu  pHncipal  ftront  nuking  on  D 

Stroel.    Tlic  builillDg  is  lliroe  eCoriUB  Iii^h  exclaslvc  of  t.liu  liosu- 

t  mill  nttic,  iJic  tiiaiii  Imllding  linving  a  (I'onUigc  on  n  f^trcet  of 

.  4  In.,  and  on  Finii  and  Gold  streets  Gl  ft.  8  In.    In  tb«  ci^utre 

f  tbo  D-Htrocit  and  rear  sliles  is  on  atturtt  eorpa,  or  projeciioa  IVoia  tbe 

dn  building,  each  projecting  7  ft.  1  [n.  nnd  having  a  width  of  St  It. 

IB  Hntnnctis  to  the  balldinti;,  of  wblcli  ttii^re  uri'  two,  one  in  fVont, 

0  oth*r  in  the  rvax,  are  In  llie  projectlous.    Tbe  ontrniico  hatl  ez- 
^  tbe  building  lyoin  front  lo  rear  nod  Is  23  (t.  wide  In  the 

■e  of  tbtj  bulUlin):,  a  staircase  and  scIioIarB'  cloftk-rooms  occapy- 
g  a  portion  of  tlic  Width  at  each  end  of  tlie  hall. 
'  On  oiteh  slda  of  the  imtmnce  hnll,  In  cnch  of  tbe  three  stories,  arc 
;v4  tchooi- rooms,  tiich  !0  by  33  ft.  and  13  n.  <l  in.  lil<,'h.    Ench  of 
IS,  twclvn  In  nil,  bns  Its  scii.irnto  elo.ilc-room  fof  sirholars, 
h  about  5  by  17  ft.,  cnnneetlng  butU  with  hull  nnd  BuUiMil-room, 
pdaRaall  room  for ibou-uciivr,  Gb;  10  ft.,  conacctln^  with  thoschool- 
Ttie  tcacliere'  rooms  iirc  located  In  the  angles  of  the  projcc- 
l(nu,abroildiUid  well  lighted  stolrfase  occupying  tbe  middle  fxirtion 
it  Mcb  end  of  tlie  balls.    In  the  attic,  tho  whole  of  the  main  bnild- 

1  withtn  the  high  Hnnsard  roof,  ia  devoti'd  to  n  hall  about  B^  by 
>  ft.  and  16  ft.  high,  for  enblbltUms  ami  general  exercises;  In  tlic 
roJcctloDs  are  the  at«ircasoe  and  closets  fur  appnrains,  &e.    Tbe 

rge  tmJI  ts  lighted  from  all  sides,  and  the  whole  floor  apace  Is 
ur  of  obstructions,  n  handsome  stucco  coruice  (Inlsbea  tbe  angle  of 
^  walls  and  ccillii);,  aud  the  walls,  wlilch  nru  entirely  vertical,  arc 
inlnbeil  about  4  ft.  Iiigb  wltb  hard  wood.  It  Is  larger  than  any 
r  acbool-bousu  liall  In  tlio  ctty. 
The  basement  Is  10  fL  Idgb  In  the  clear,  B  fT..  of  which  Is  nbovc  ilie 
rrcl  or  tlie  yard  jiarlng.  In  this  stor}-  Is  a  riimmltlce  room  about 
f  by  no  ft.,  a  jiinltor*B  roomt  teachurs'  wiiler  cloneUi.  tlio  hi^ntlng 
wmus  and  ruol  mont,  and  two  play-rooms  fur  scholars,  each  39 
733  ft. 
Each  school-room  Is  fliml><li«d  with  50  single  desks  and  chairs,  a 
ichor**  platform,  desk,  cimir,  and  waste-basket,  a  clock  nnd  Ibor- 
MnRtor,  hlockhoflrds  on  two  sides  of  ench  room,  with  neat  rcccp- 
ideii  for  chalk  at  the  liottatll,  nnd  cases  williln  Ihi;  tidckncss  of  tlie 
tartltlon  walU  fiir  •'ODLnluIng  chalk  and  other  ncee^sary  articles. 
Eoi-h  nrhool-room  Is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  which  are  pro- 
Idod  with  Inalde  blinds  with  rolling  slals,  fbr  regulnllng  the  i|uanllly 
if  light.  J^U  the  ofhool-nionis  nnd  tlin  large  hall  arc  In  comniuul- 
tllati  with  the  head  master'!<  room  by  moans  of  liells  nnd  siicakllig 
ibca. 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  ore  two  cnamcllcil  Iron  sinks  supplied 
rlth  Corhlluntc  water.  The  teBohum'  closets  tu  the  busciiivnt  ar« 
Bited  with  wash-bowls  and  water^closeta.    The  si-boo]  privies  ara 
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locuted  !□  the  rear  of  tbe  jtird,  nnd  are  appraocLcd  b7  a  c 
screened  poasage  ttom  tlii?  rear  cntnuici'  <if  tbu  Imlldlng. 

All  the  stnndiii5  wood   work  Is  of  u  ttL-autlOil  bruM-n   i 
The  wood  Is  giiinnicd  tv  All  Tlit-  ^ralii  iinil  tlien  oiled. 

The  bailding  Is  hentcti  by  n  low  pressure  BtctiD 
rains.  There  ore  two  ti>bnlar  wrought- Iron  hUifua  IJolK-rs  In  the  htw- 
mciit,  whlcli  may  be  vrorkeil  conjolnt.lj?  or  acpantmly .  One  !♦  «p- 
poscd  to  be  euffleicnt  fur  nil  ordinurj  winter  weallipr.  Tfacn  »i- 
in  the  baaemeDt  connected  with  these  buUcrs,  twcnty-aix  BlaAn  i>' 
steam  nullaiora,  each  In  a  BcpnrRtc  alr-chunibpr.  Rueti  Kdtool-rruR 
Is  coniieuted  with  two  of  these  liol  ajr-cbiuiilx-rs  Ijt  nwcti*  i>f  111 
pipes  and  reglsti^i's  located  ou  its  two  wenthrr  sUlvn.  Tba  ball  I< 
also  connected  with  two  of  a  Inr^ie  t\te.  Cold  out-dnor  «Jr_^jj 
veyed  by  means  of  Tcntlilucts  to  each  hot  alr-choiaber  -w 
moderately  warmeil  hy  being  *(rij/iic.i  tliroDgh  the  BtiuA  a 
[see  accompanying  cut]  and  tliencc  passed  to  tliu  scbot 
radiators  are  of  cast-iron;  the  whole  auinbera: 
drecl,  with  nggrcgsic  of  ft>ur  ihousniid  feet  of  n 

The  pressure  ofsteain  ou  the  boilum  t 
poses  vnrlua  Ttom  ttirve  to  Jlim  pomiils  to  the  squd 
the  sleom  is  condensed.  It  ts  returned  I 
warm  water,  and  hence,  it  ia  ouly  at  Intervals  of  ti 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  rcpieniah  the  bolters  wIUi  t 

The  plan  of  vcniilatliin  Is  lu  some   respects  d: 
any  other  school  bnlldlus  '"  '■'"  ^-lly.    Each  m 
With  a  ecpftrato  veniidnct  ir,  by  IS  Inches  in  the  d 
smoothly  pinned  boards,  with  two  vulves  o 
the  floor  and  the  other  noar  the  celling.    Theso  valraft  j| 
hy  24  Inches,    The  lower  one  Is   to  be   kept  open  tor  o 
iiitlou;  the  upper  one  U  deslgueil  to  bo  opened  whi-n  lb 
heal  to  bcs  expcllotL     Tliia  ventiducts,  olihouj-b  i 
rooms  by  the  valves  Just  described,  are  locAted  In  rti 
rooms,  nod  are  extended  up  Into  the  roof  j  from  tbenco  ll 
encnjws  through  one  larj,'"  ejector  placed  at  the  hijfheaiii 
roof.     To  flirther  assist  In  tlio  veiitUnllon  of  the  vchont-M 
rooms  and  hulU,  swivel   blinds  are  placed  over  oil  tlw 
movable  glazed  saslies  are  inserted  In   lh«  purtlUoua   « 
side  of  the  cloiUc- rooms,  so  that  n  flill  and  fTcc  dlschorgv  « 
the  school-rooms  may  be  ellbctiial  without  a  draught,  tlM  a 
out  of  tlic  school-rooms  rises  op  through  the  weli-rooma  oi 
cases,  and  through  opeuluttH  in  the  attic  cclUnt;  to  tbe  i^m 

.\II  of  the  walls  and  partltiai^s  nrc  constmcttM  (villi  liri 
tcrlor  wnlis  arc  tacmi    with   pr('<iscil   bricks.    The  ti 
doors  and  windows,  the  bu^eincut  up  to  Iho  level   < 
the  licit  course  at  the  helj^ht  of  the  N^cond  floor,  ami  tb«  ti 
the  front  cntr&nce,  on  which  Is  tile   name  of  tlic  scliuul  i 
of  ureotlou  In  bold  mlsed  letters  and  fignro,  ant  all  of 
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cDnl  (;rnnlt«.     TIid   imnilcv  U  of  UDOii,  with  ogpper  gulton. 
rnnl'K  nro  covered  wiUi  slalcs  niiil  tin,  llic  KlnnH&rd  roof  la  ewteni 
wUli  iin  urunmvniul  out-Iran  snow  guartl.    The  j'lut]  Is  cncto* 
a  liAiiilaoriie  Iruu  ri^iice  rin  the  D  siiU  Firtli  str««t  aidua.  ai 
brick  wnll  eight  tctn  hl^fh  on  tJic  other  two  sklcE. 

Tliv  uc<.-oiiipiui}*lns  pvrBpcctivo  vk-w  abutrs  ibv  extcnuil  ^ 
ancc  of  tlu!  edifice.    It  Is  cumpnctln  To  nil,  Mid  U  solid  Mid  si 
in  dtarnctcr,  rnthor  tlian  prctniitloas  nod  ebnw;.    The  cxc 
I'm  mutt'riuls  usi'd  lu  iu  cuuBtrui;tliiii.  imU  the  tltorougluaea 
work  in  every  particular  fruin  "  lurrot  to  foiiaOntion  i 
appreclntcd  ta  some  extent  by  mfbrcucc  to  Urn  specUcatlans  It 
whkii  follow  llila  dc!^urlpll(iii. 

William  Suyward  triis  iho  eontrncior  fur  the  ui:i»on  wodc,  1! 
Morrison  &  Shavr  were   the  couiractors   far  the  enrpettter  jj 
Mi'ssrs.  Geo.  W,  WaUiT  &  Co.  for  lliu  hi'ollng  aiiiutratus,  ax 
niturc  was  made  by  Joseph  L.  Itosn.  All  tliuso  contractor*  In 
to  point  with  pride,  ns  skilful  and  honest  inechniilC!>,  to  tli^ii 
this  bulldlug.    In  ninterlitl  and  workmnnshlp  It  b  p 
passed  by  any  other  school  ccllUcc  In  this  cooiitry.    Tbe  1 
oxclualve  of  the  lot,  but  Including  rurultnro,  U  ohout  9SB,0( 

The  IiDzomble  ex-mnyor  (Otis  Noreross)  whoso  name  lb 
hereaftLT  to  bear,  h&B  given  to  It,  Iiceidea  a  liirge  duek  for 
and  u  Ub-tuy  of  reference  bonks  dusting  9100,  ihu  kuiii  of  Km.  the 
Interest  el  which  Is  to  bo  expendeil  nnnunlly  Itor   tlio    )iiin-hNM^ 
suck  library  nnd  ruftrence  books  as  tlio  Chairman  of  lis  Com: 
anil  the  Master  may  deem  most  desirable. 
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PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  NORWICB. 


Tub  NoBWTcii  Fbee  Ac^deht  reprc«enieil  on  pnges  oo 

«Upic4or)eorthe  inoal  eligible  d tea  in  Uic  wurlil.—it  loi  oroversix  acrei 
l^rTeeilf  level  in  iVoiii,  and  rising  inio  a  beuuiirully  ivoodeJ  hill  in  ihe 
tear,  tinnimandixig  a  fine  view  of  ihe  cily  and  surrounding  couniry. 

Thebuiliiingwiis  creeled  after  plane  by  Mr.  Evpin  Burdick,  Architect, 
Norwich,  ni  n  cost  ol'  830,000  exutusive  o(  the  littiH. 

The  building  is  87  feci  wilh  a  frQin  projection  or34  I'eel  by  12,  iui^ 
moLinled  by  an  Obxervniory. 

In  Uu!  BaBumeiil,  besides  Uiu  fiirnacea  and  the  r.oal-binB,  there  ia  a 
working  laboratory,  cotinected  by  eiairs  ivith  the  pltilosophitval  lecture 
TDom  on  the  firal  flixir. 

On  (lie  first  floar,  besides  acpnmtc  clothes  ruom.  otic  for  Inys,  and  the 
ether  Tor  glrlo,  there  ia  a  Li:cture  ruotn,  and  ii  I.ihfnry,  Tor  the  supply 
pr  which,  (if^n.  WilllamB  and  wilu  have  gi^-en  a  riinJ  oJ'  $5,000 

The  Second  and  Third  floors  arc  now  li^ft,  each  in  a  single  hall  with 

no  clnan  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
1,  if  the  organization  of  the  Academy  should  require  ii. 

^or  coDVcnieiiire  oTaccero,  for  spaciousitera  of  hulls  and  elnas  nraniB, 
hglil,  ivarnith.  vitnlilution,  and  seating,  for  the  nccommndulion  atid 
of  apparatus,  and  library,  litis  edifice  ia  not  sorpaMud  by  any  other 
'  Ibr  educational  purposes  wiiiiin  our  knowledge. 


This  building  represented  on  pages  was  erected  by  the 

leniml  Dii>trici  of  Norwich  ioftccj)(ninodatengmdedByBtcninrschooia[  i 
lens  being  six  roume,  thereby  nccutnmodaling  ns  many  rlua^es  or  de*  | 
BTlmentf.     The  arehilect  tvns  Mr.  Ei-nii  Burdick. 
Tbe  building  is  76  feet  by  53  feet,  with  a  Ironl  piojection  of  14  it.  by 
14  fL    Tbe  lot  is  in  150  feet  by  260,  well  graded  and  drained  niid  eti- 
I  wilh  aa  Iron  feitcv.    The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  warmed  and 
IrenlUalcd,  and  l\irnisbod  with  desks  and  chairs  manufactured  by  Joseph 
Row  af  Boston.    The  lusi  of  grounds  «nd  building  was  t37,S00, 

In  ibe  ofganisatioa  ol*  the  public  eebools  of  Norwich,  the  mmmitt«e 
gonicmplato  the  cslahliahiiieiil  from  time  lo  time  of  a  oiifficient  number 
r  Primary  Schools  to  accominodaie  all  the  young  children  in  the  im- 
sedintc  ncighboriiond  of  their  homes.  The  diagram  on  page  700,  rep- 
iweiiu  one  of  the  honsra  erected  for  n  school  of  this  grade,  capable  of 
lieootnmadating  1 12  pupils dividcil  into  twoclnuesordepertineiila.  Each 
a  ia  Cnrntshed  with  Ron's  sctiool-furniture. 
The  material  u  wnod.  and  the  cost  imlependcut  of  ilic  site  was  $3,000 
r.  IE.  Burdick   Architect. 


—FuriiMo  Boom. 
B.—LabunUiry. 
C— CmI  Room, 
A— Boys'  Pliqr  Room, 
ff.— Girls'  Ptoy  Room. 
0.  d.—Stniri. 
ft. — Area  Wlndowi. 


c. — t^nin  tu  Labornlfry. 
/.— Hw  I'lwn, 
'r. — Ireo  Calnmu. 


Fif.  ^^iiiT  Flool 
I    i. — TuMtivn' Butrwioe 

-Bo)V  Hull. 
1   C— dfU'IIoll, 

r»'Clolhp»-rc 
[  K,— OirW"      ■' 
— Lecturs  Ruuiii, 


tf.— HjiII, 
I  /.— Plmform, 


\    t.  t.— Wlull-slludB, 

r— I\iriih», 

I  ft^MH-nihir)-  Stain. 
■  ^— Vantiilatila. 

I  t^— Iron  (Alumni. 


I  L— Book  Cto'. 


f  0,— tt<>>i-  Ilnll. 
[  C.~a^W  IU1I. 

— Rodiatlun  It< 
F  ff.— RwJtnliun  f!' 

f  O.— ilMTami. 
F  «.■.— (iuini. 

—VtaUAmWM. 
I  A_l™,G.|».T, 
r  t^-BaoV  <  K  < 
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PI.AS9  or  Scn(>oL-Hoc8E8  is  Nbw  Havkk,  Comr. 

Smiiaiii  ScuDOL 

TiiK  8klnticr  School,  niniK.il  lii  lioiior  iir  Aiiroii  K-  giaour,  fbrmcr  Major, 
111  Hii  mriiOBl  frii'iid  uf  public  ti'liaolv.  erecUsl  m  IStlT.  ut  u  uoal  uT  JI3S.U()0, 
iuduJiiif  lot,  fbuuf.  Ac,  is  un  ili«  wnwr  orstuic  nnd  Summer  atruels. 

Tim  niain  building  is  sevoiitf  by  olglitjr-elght  IWl,  nnil  two  ■tiiriea  hi|;li. 
Kuril  story  [a  ilivideil  iiiio  Rix  rooms,  Willi  u  hull  l«n  fcrl  wide  in  tlie  cerilrv. 
Tlieru  IB  a  prcjei'tioii  iti  Front  five  by  twi-iily-lwo  fuel,  wliidi,  beaidw  cxWoding 
tha  liall,  givM  clcncls  un  cocli  ado  br  IfacUiirs'  ctotlang  nnU  Ibr  sloring  booki^ 
Ac.  Til  the  K»r  there  ta  nn  odililion  sistMo  by  iliiny-8ix  feut,  virk'li, 
twsiilGS  n  n'Vltolloti-ronin  oonneoriHl  witli  tho  prliicipnl'n  room,  raiitains  llit.' 
Turtlio  pupils,  wliicli  Wiig  s-'jurali'd  from  tlio  main  building  by  o  wall, 
wiU.  Itt  cut)  (if  lln-.  bo  tho  litst  to  b«  dcalmyod.  Tli?  three  rootiu  on  rni-b  side 
of  itiD  linll  Arc  conliFCled  by  doorways,  leafing  a  iMBsage-way  rouud  tlic  entiro 
bin'ldiof.  Dear  tlm  outer  wnll.  Tliia  plau  wu  odupiail  Ibr  Biilbiy  in  cute  ut  tire. 
The  tuetutoes  buiiig  nil  in  the  ucntre  of  Ihn  building,  Bn  vno  on1}>  Gomraence' 
|n  which  ouao  tlio  tt-achura  and  chtldrea  n'uuld  Qnd  a  sud  egrara  thmugli 
tuuta  (u  tho  priiieuied  siuircasc!^  in  tlic  rmr.  Double  doors  an;  plnocd  at 
cprniiig  iulu  wu'li  room,  wliidi  prorculs  Doiae  ttvta  ni^oiti- 
virnctiwlly  as  n  brick  troll. 

uRie  oil  Uiu  tlnir  flixir,  «  dresMiig-moui  iiiic  feat  nide  i«  Ibnunl  >>y 
re«n  OCroHs  Ihe  nioni  Btmn  Tl-vI  liig:li.  in  wliiub  ihu  younger  cliildreii 
kng  IhGir  clotlilng,  luuL-r  the  BUpfrviidoii  ot  the  teacher.  The  dreasiog-rooma 
t  Ilit  older  uliililren  are  Id  the  baacnicnt,  aach  occupying  Uiu  spiuio  01'  In-u 
jwd^txina,  lu  swa  in  the  plan, 

HiBth  nr*  four  ftimnces  pinocd  aide  hy  aide  in  the  centre,  an  nrmngemeiic 
wdariliic  uliko  to  I'OnTonionco  nnd  mfbiy,  Knoll  flimace  hcula  Ihroo  rooms  on 
la  lb«.  The  ftinmcM  are  mpplii-d  wiUi  nir  Trom  it  room  iu  tlio  bBscmenl  of 
i*niff  fiddiiion,  into  which  nir  ia  freely  admlllcd  llirougli  two  wiiuhiws  oov. 
«d  4'ith  wiTH  I'lvtliv  Till)  til  tnhra  go  nut  nt  itin  bottom  oT  this  rooui,  and  pufs 
nbr  Iho  flciui  uf  Uu  dnauDg-ro'iins  \o  thi-  riinincvs.  By  tliis  plan  all  disturb- 
im  frmii  oulsidu  currcnU  of  nir  m  uvoidtKl. 

Tin  buililitu;  \»  wDtilaled  hy  tntains  of  tbor  chiiun<7s,  moh  two  Toct  a^miri^ 
i^  ap  (hrongli  tlie  wnlni  of  whivh  paeaai  n  casl  iron  iiniuhv'piiH.'.  oii<.>  lor 
Hfti  lbrunc4V  The  ftumn  am  venllUU'd  by  rcgi^tiTs  o|-cnlng  inio  tliesL-  rhini- 
iKf\  liitf  liml  of  liia  iiniokc-pipii  pmdui'iiig  u  tiTy  -Irong  diull 

A  IVgUUr  ftrim  mdi  nirnntw  operna  mtu  thv  hull,  hy  mmna  orwliidi  rooua 
n  at  HOj  time  bo  cooled  ofi  by  aliuillnjj  ila  rcgntcr  nnd  opening  that  in  the 
ilL 

Tho  itrDnl  vraCer  is  intrDduccd  into  liie  dressing- rooms  in  llie  bnKtncml,  nod 
tout  l^(•  hall*  of  Iho  Itnt  niid  woond  floors. 

Tlie  Intpriur  in  ttuislii'd  with  wliilo  cheelnul  wood,  except  the  Roora,  which 
KK  ytUow  pine, 

>|iortMnt  impmTemenbi  have  been  r^ccnlly  nitdu  In  the  school 
IniiUiiiKa  nr  Ni'w  Haven,  mnkiiig  them  to  conRirm  to  tho  plan  of  Iho  .^kluner 
Siiiool.  of  a  moni  for  only  Hlfy  acholnni  u"diT  a  clniie  l<iie1it-r  In  the  Raton 
Uio  krvo  rooms  oi>  llio  tliinl  door  hove  been  eooverlcd  into  two 
And   in   Ibu  Wehaler  Sdioul,  two  large  rooms  in  llio  oelngon  hat* 


iJ8  hkiv\e:r  aciiooi^  sew  haves 

leea  mado  into  Tour  verjr  convenieul  rmms;  niid  Ilia  lai^  i 
I'cond  lloor  oftlie  mum  baililhig  luui  l]«en  dividml.  This  isUie  fliml  diMfvta 
lie  url^uul  pl&n  on  whicli  tlio  Katon  and  WebsUr  Sulioob  wer«  liuuiguniH 
r  li)iviu)(  liir^e  rooms  of  a  liiniilnMl  nr  more  piipili.  with  one  or  two  immu 
flio  hoard  the^D  cinflsta  In  reoilBlioii-roitmi  Hrijmning  It  w  uow  ttminl  tli 
ii'ttcr  leaehiDg  and  lietwr  discipline  is  obbiinvd  in  rooma  cnmnininic  ni"**  IB 
i-liolsrs,  eutirely  uuder  one  U-acIier'n  (.■uiitnil,  n  »}-Btpiii  wliidi  nuw  rxatr  in  i 
■ur  boIiooIb.— i*.  a  Cihaan't  Rrp'-it  /«•  IfiliT. 
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School-Houses  ik  San  Francisco. 

LiNCOLM  School. 

Thb  Lincoln  School  building  was  completed  in  August,  1865,  and  cost,  in- 
cluding fhmiture,  $100,000.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  bojs,  and  accom- 
modates one  thousand  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  large  hall  in  the  attic  story.  It 
18  situated  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  square,  and  is  inclosed  in  front  by  a  brick  wall  and  balustrade  fence. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a-half 
ftet  long,  by  sixty-three  and  a-half  feet  wide  in  the  body ;  the  wings  are 
eighteen  by  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  whole  covers  a  superficial  area  of  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  most 
sabetantial  manner,  with  a  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  terminating  with 
«  Hansard  root)  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  surrounded  with  a  bal- 
UBtrada 

The  walls  of  the  basement  and  principal  story  are  tw<)  feet  thick ;  above  that, 
tliej  are  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  joists  of  all  the  tioors  are  three  by  seven- 
teen indies.  The  height  of  the  basement  in  the  dear  is  eleven  feet ;  principal 
and  second  stories,  fifteen  feet ;  while  the  attic  or  assembly  hall,  wMoh  forms 
one  room  throughout  the  building,  is  eighteen  feet  in  the  dear. 


Baibmbnt  and  Tardi. 
A  L  Bojrt*  fTmiiuiom.    A  S.  CirH*  (/"inMiaa.    B.  Halli.    C.  Store  ro«>iM.     D.  Panwca 
Jaailor'c  room.     H.  GitW  yard.    P.  LavatoriM.    G.  FVnnt  jardt.    H.  Bojt*  yard. 
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Foot  capacious  stairwBTS  communicate  between  the  basement  and  the  attic. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  the  building  are  very  ample,  safe,  and  convenient,  and 
consist  of  ten  large  doorways — four  in  front,  Just  at  each  side  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  six  in  the  rear,  four  of  them  corresponding  with  those  in  front,  giving 
an  extent  for  these  purposes  of  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth. 


FiEtT  Flooe. 
A.  Recitation  roomt.    B.  Wardrobe  rooou.    C.  Teachers*  rooms.    D.  Vestibolet. 


The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  ground  glass,  which  dispenses  with  curtains  and  blinds  Fresh  air 
is  introduced  through  the  apertures  near  the  doors,  which  are  regulated  by  reg- 
isters, while  the  impure  air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceiling. 

The  distribution  of  area  on  the  principal  and  second  floor  is  uniform,  each 
containing  six  school-rooms  of  twenty-nine  by  thirty-four  feet ;  .six  wardrobe 
rooms,  six  and  a  half  by  twenty  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers*  rooms,  six  and 
a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  two  halls,  eleven  feet  four  inches  wide,  running  through 
the  building  transversely,  with  stairways  at  each  end,  reaching  to  the  attic  or 
assembly  halL  The  attic  is  in  one  room,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  stories  below.  The  basement  contains  six  school-rooms,  which 
accommodate  sixty  pupils  each.  All  the  wardrobe  rooms  are  supplied  with 
marble  top  wash-stands  and  water. 
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AtMMBLT  Hall. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  SAN  FRANCiaCX). 


DENKAN  SOHOOL-HOUSS. 

The  Denman  School  building  was  erected  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  $78,000,  in- 
duding  furniture,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  founded  the  aciiool  id 
1851,  was  afterwards  City  Superintendent,  and  Principal  of  the  acfaooL  It  is 
designed  ezdusivelj  for  girls,  and  aocommodatee  six  hundred  pupila- 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  parallelogram  of  ninetj-eigfat  and  a  half  feet  by 
sixty-one  feet,  having  its  entrance  on  the  long  sides,  in  projecting  portioiM^  esdb 
twenty-nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half  feet 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  being  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  second  and  third  stories,  each  fifteen  feet  high,  besides  the  attic,  whicfa  k 
twelve  feet  high,  and  contains  sixteen  Luthem  windows  in  its  inclined  sides, 
and  six  in  the  projecting  portions  of  the  two  fironts. 

The  distribution  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  is  uniform,  each  oqb- 
taining  four  school-rooms  of  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four  feet ;  four  wardrobe 
rooms  of  six  and  a  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers*  rooms  of 
six  and  a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  a  hall,  eleven  feet  wide,  through  the  centre  of 
the  building,  transversely,  with  easy,  spadous  stairways  at  eac^  end,  which 
extend  to  the  attic  and  discharge  below  by  four  spacious  doors. 


Hfflffl 
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Basement  ako  Yard 
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The  attic  contoina  two  recitation  rooms,  escli  twenty-seveo  by  thir^-three 
ftod  a  half  feet,  and  an  ossembl;  room  capable  of  accommodaCing  the  entire 

Fresh  air  is  introduced  through  apertures  near  the  Boor,  and  regulated  by 
registers,  while  the  vitiated  ur  la  allowed  to  escape  through  7eDtilutars  near 
the  ceiliDg, 
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Plak  of  St.  Phiup  School,  Nkw  Obuuts,  La. 

St.  Philip  Public  School  for  Bojh  ii  sitaatad  in  Second  Uunidpalitf,  « 
Philip  atreet.    The  building  in  67x159  feet — two  Htoriee,  and  a  buen 
wbich  is  used  with  tbe  yard  for  exercise.    There  are  fonitaen  Tooma,  mx  of 
which  are  34.  5x261,  and mgfat  ars  38|xS8.1— all  nimuhed  with  the  beii 

atjle  or  seals  aud  desks. 

i  »    TilllR"       "       '  '       '""Hi'  I        R 


GHAMKAR  SCHOOL,  Lni;rKVILI.E.  KENTIJCKV. 


Plah  or  Obaichab  Sohooi,  LoinsviLL^  Kzntcckt. 
Tn  onBide  dimenaoua  of  the  Publin  School -house  on  the  comer  of  Centre 
and  WbUiuI  gtroeu  are  51  feet  fhmt  hj  17)  Teet  deep,  with  a  wing  on  each  side 
fur  stairs,  clost<ta  and  holla,  7 1  bj  34  feet  deep.  Oa  the  Qrst  Hoor,  bceidis  au 
office  Tar  the  Board  of  TniflleeB,(B,)  the  Superintendent,  (C,)  and  SecreiaT7,(D,) 
theie  are  two  Bchool-rooma,  (A.)  34X30.  with  a  pupil  cloak-room  ill  x  10  Ibet 
and  a  loachera'  room  St  x  9  twl  attached.  On  tho  seooad  and  third  floor  nre 
r  rootni  of  the  same  lize,  with  Hlmilar  small  rooms  ntlachcd,and  oa  the  (burth 
lloor  RTD  two  Hchool-room^  (A,)  and  one  larg«  hall,  (D,)  cflpablo  of  bein(;  en- 
larged to  the  additiooal  capnd^  of  the  Bcbool-rooma  bj  sliding  tho  partitions 

Aroaad  three  sides  of  each  school-room  is  a  raised  platform  for  redtations, 
lad  on  the  Iborth  lor  tho  teacher.  Into  the  walls,  in  the  place  of  bladcenod  or 
other  prepared  dark  surfiice,  sro  >et  large  alates  (or  demonstrntiro  exorcise*. 

bcb  MoTf  a  supplied  with  pure  air,  water,  and  every  requirement  of  comfort, 

dettnllneM  and  health,  and  seouritj  against  fire  or  panic.    The  stain  are  oa 

lb  side  of  tho  building,  running  up  half  way  to  a  phitform,  and  thcooo  to  the 

door  abOT«,  with  solid   partitions  dividing  the  diOcrent  Qigbts — prercntiug 

alEding,  and  danger  from  pressure. 

11  is  Mil  of  briok,  witli  stone  trimmings,  slate  root  and  galvanixed  iron  cor- 
nice, and  flimlshcd  with  tbo  best  Mjla  of  teals  and  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 
oxduMro  of  lot  Talucd  at  $13,aOa 
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Tm  building  id  iu  oxtrptna  UngUi  k  one  hundred  and  rii  feel  [  mod  in  in 
tatume  widlh  nghtf-fonr  feel,  incladiDg  towara  and  IrsBsepM.  The  bod;  of  ih* 
bnSding  keigfa^'bar  fevt,  b?  •inr-aeTcn ;  nuia  beight  •evcoty-on«  foct;  sad  lo 
dw  apex  <f  the  roof  eighty-wi  feet.  Front  •qnare  lower,  nvd  nap«)ivoly  in 
laah  Hatj  far  rBaeplion  room,  library,  mtwmm,  uid  utronotnical  otwerrnlory,  ia 
«aa  htiDdred  mdiix  feethigh.  OcUgnoal  lower  SaDkiDgosab  corner,  iione  hnn- 
dr«d  and  two  feet  bigh.  Th?  wings  or  IraoHpta  on  tbe  aidei,  are  thirteen  by 
MTentaeD  feet,  with  large  gothio  windowi,  leTen  by  Ibirly-loDr  focL  A  linlitu 
window  k  in  the  large  aqnare  front  tower.     All  the  windows  hare  large  ei 


tioud   moldiug*  painted  i[ 


a  oiqM,  (tring  courKi,  and 


%,  alKof  oaat  iron,  and  liniahed  in  thaaamo  manner:  the  roof  !■  covered 


wtib  alMe,  witb  copper  gotten. 


'nwiivene  aod  locgitodinal  halla,  divida  the  Gnt  uid  leooad  atorisa  iato  (bar 
rooma  each,  and  esob  room  is  oapabte  of  aoaommodating  aeren^  aohoUn. 

Tb«  deaka  are  mpported  in  an  entire  oev  a^le,  by  maoiu  of  a  caat  iron  periBtrl>i 
withlargepedeala]  and  fburoUwiforaorewi.  The  perU^Ia  ii  placed  in  the  oaolra 
oftbe  dale,  adding  much  to  the  comfort,  oleaolincM,  quiet,  and  free  TentilalMn  of 
the  room,  lie  dcaka  are  made  of  oharry  and  vamiahed.  The  chaira,  wbidi  we 
on  the  arm  ehur  bahiOD,  are  aupported  aimilarl;  to  dealu,  mors  on  ■  piTot  mi  aa 
to  turn  one-<]narter  my  ronud,  and  the  iron  work  of  both  deak  and  chain  an 
ncsti;  brenied. 

Wardrobe  rooma  in  the  towera,  are  altaohed  to  each  aohoot-rooni,  with  hydnnt, 
and  iron  linki  for  waiUng  and  drinking  purpcaea. 

The  philoaophioal  aiid  ohemical  leotnre-room  in  the  baaement,  la  lix^-one  feet 
by  thirlv-one  feet,  with  apparatm  rooma  in  towera,  with  ainka  and  wal«ri  alao. 


SECOHD  STORY 


two  Era  places  at  caf^hindarihemoinfarMpsriiiK^illBiiioheniletryBiid  philosophy 
Tber«  an  lUun  Icadfng  dlrFctlx  lo  Ibe  philosophical  and  chemionl  l«iuire-ra(>ni. 
The  other  baioineiit  is  okJ  by  thrtie  fDrnaoe*  (br  honing  Ihs  building. 

The  npper,  or  gnnt  hall  in  iha  third  itorj,  being  the  hill  nu  oTthe  boilding,  b 
birga  and  commodioni,  capable  of  aooommodating  six  handred  penoni,  A.  lorga 
platTonn,  twcniy  tett  deep,  and  the  width  of  Ihi;  baltding  is  at  iho  loulh  end  of 
Ihfl  ball,  to  be  used  by  achokra  oa  exnmiDation  day,  aiid  for  reoitalion,  dcclama- 
lion,  and  reading  their  eicroiNs ;  nlio,  for  a  Kand  for  lectarers.  There  !■  ik  rctir- 
log  room  behiad  the  piBlform  in  the  front  lower,  (br  sehban  to  prepare  ihenuclTca 
fcr  parftKining  raspetitiTC  parts  in  dialogno,  Ac.  From  Ihia  rcUriDg  room  a  flight 
«f  at^ra  aaocnda  to  the  ulroDomical  obaerratory. 

'Rw  mnns  in  the  octagonal  towen  of  tbo  third  slnry  hk  intended  lor  commilM 


Rxnni  lor  direolory,  or  for  private  oonferenoe  of  teMhen  and  parantt,  or  [r 
atgeaeral  exeroi>e,or  on  eumination  i»j.    There  are  two  niDaeiun  rouBaiolW 
Moand  tUiTy  of  the  tmwepli,  one  (or  malva  and  the  other  fiir  femalcK. 

The  entrsDoe  or  recrptJOD  room,  for  etranger*  and  parent*,  ia  in  the  firat  ^arj 
of  the  obeerVBtoiy,  or  front  aqnaie  tower  on  Oiive  MrteL  Orer  the  reneptira 
room  ia  the  library  room.  Perfect  and  thorough  ventiUtioo  i*  aimed  at,  and  the 
lat«*t  improTeincnta  to  attain  it,  adopted.  The  stain  are  broad  aad  direct,  firiag 
free  and  eaay  accen  to,  and  from  the  building  at  all  timea,  and  accnrii^  agaiart 
al]  accidents  in  case  of  Blarm  oT  fire,  Ac. 

Ail  the  finiahiiig  of  tbe  Bchoot-roonu  and  halls,  are  grained 
Wardrobe  rooms  are  lobe  supplied  vitb  doable  clothes'  hooka;  hallairith  u 
racks,  Irongha,  and  plaoea  for  orerahoes,  ail  made  of  diMTy  and  *i 


FDBUC  SCHOOLS  IN  CHIC&QO. 


Plan  op  the  Weiis  SoHoot,  Chio*iki. 
Thi  Wells  School  building,  so  called  In  honor  of  WiUkm  H.  Wells,  the 
Ibrmer  Suporiutcndout  a!  Schools,  ia  located  iu  the  West  Diriatop,  ttirce  miles 
from  the  Court  House,  ceur  the  centre  o(  a  lot  Imving  a  frootBge  ou  Reubeo 
t  of  two  hondnid  and  &ttj  teet,  aud  a  depth  of  one  bimdrcd  nod  elgli^- 
I  feet  on  Cornelia  atreet.  It  will  Bccomniodote  niae  hundred  sod  fony-fiTe 
pupil^  distributed  througii  fourteen  rooms,  encli  furnished  frith  mxtf-three 
single  aeatq  and  deeks.     Total  coal,  $lS,G75.oa, 

The  buildjng  a  69  xaT  f«et  od  the  ground,  (bar  Btoriea  besides  tbo  basement,  J 
each  floor  boing  divided  by  a  corridor  (D)  into  four  rooms  (A)  2T  x  33  feet  each,  1 
bsviDg  s  wardrobe  (B)  for  tbe  pupils  and  a  teachers'  closet  (C)  attached,  pxcepc  .1 
the  (burth  floor,  which  has  two  rooms  of  tbe  same  character,  and  an  asacmblj  ' 
haU  (B)  GS  X  23  feet  in  area. 

The  school-rooma  are  wainscoted  Ave  feet  and  the  wardrobes  seven  feet  high, 
grained  and  vamiahed.  Every  room  ia  venUlated  by  larye  ahsila  io  both  the 
■ior  and  interior  walls,  and  is  warmed  by  a  low  presauro  steam  apparatus, 
the  boiler  being  located  in  a  eeparaU  building  in  the  rear. 


FiMT  Floos. 


r 


PLiS   Of  OOTTAQE  GBOVB   SCHOOL,    DOUGLAS   PLACE,   CUICiOO. 

TBsCottN^  Grove  School  building,  erected  in  1S66-€7,iB  located  on  Douglas 
Uee,  near  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  in  the  oeoire  of  a  lot  300  x  331  fert.  flnely 
-' re  ioreat  trees.    Total  coat,  (iDcludlng  lot,  $£,100,)  $34,01)4.92. 


The  building  ia  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  71  x  b;  6St  teet  on  the  ground, 
with  Ibur  school-rooms,  (A)  each  21x33  feet,  with  a  wardrobe  (S)  atlaebed, 
5  X  2^.  and  teachers'  closet,  (C)  on  each  floor — and  a  reception  room  (E)  in  front 
on  the  Mvond  floor,  10  x  33  Teet.  Eiich  room  is  provided  with  single  seals  and 
dMdis ;   und  the  whole  is  bested  b;  one  Luwaon  fiimace  and  four  «c 
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PuH>  iND  DiKKiniom  or  Ukion  Scuooi.  Uouk,  TniLimr,  Micmoiii. 

Thii  edifice  abuidi  in  the  Oenlcr  of  a  beautiful  iqiure  ia  the  Oetitral  pert  of  tha 
dII^  of  TpaiUnti,  one  of  the  ni«t  itinioiivc,  henliliy  end  Sourlahing  lowna  in  the 
Stalv  of  Michignn.  llie  building  bo*  a  trapiept  (if  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  tnuwept  of  95  feet,  uid  ihrougfa  the  end  compartmenu  of  OS  ieet.  The  first 
■torjr  of  the  buildiog  which  it  90  feel  high  in  tlie  clear,  contalu  a  targe  room,  SO 
by  45  feet,  med  for  public  cierciiea,  ohnpel,  &p.,  foar  primary  «chool  rooms,  with 
QMseaar}'  clothea  rooma,  and  iwq  main  transTerse  corriiion,  runnlni;  eutlrelj 
throogh  the  building,  eaeh  IS  feet  wirie.  The  large  room  a  a  clear  and  uuinler- 
rupled  apace,  without  columu  or  luUar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

The  aeoond  alory  containa  one  claaa  room  45  by  41  Ieet — two  other  ctaaa 
room*,  each  41  by  33  feet,  four  recitation  roonu,  library,  apparatna  mom  and 
neoenary  oloihcs  roam.  In  this  atory  the  miiin  eurrldor,  S  feet  wide,  runa  longi- 
tudinally through  the  bnilding,  tighlcd  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  atory  coDIBina  one  olaaa  room  45  by  41  fdel,ODedo.  35  1-3  by  981-3 
fe«l,l«o  do.  each  45  by  33  feet,  three  recilatioD  rounu.iuit  of  rooma  Tor  janllor'i 
midence,  clothe*  rooma,  corridnni,  &c,,  the  InlkT  being  arranged  aa  in  the 
■t-oond  atory.  The  aeoond  and  third  atoriea  are  eaeh  16  feet  high  in  the  alcar, 
Hia  first  alory  »  raiiwd  6  feel  above  the  level  of  lot,  leaving  a  lolty  bnacmeni 
Btnry  under  which  will  bo  occupied  by  lieating  appamlus,  atorage  and  fuel  rooma. 
The  elevstiuD  i*  deeigned  In  the  Italian  at>'lc  of  architecture,  and  oan  be  taffi- 
isanlly  tmdentood  by  Ihe  accompanying  engravhig.  The  quoins  in  (he  coruera, 
the  window  and  door  cap*  and  ailla,  tlic  cornice,  the  arcbitave  mouldings,  bell 
Ooimea,  Ac,  ore  finiabed  in  imitation  of  brown  frue  ntune, — the  remainder  of  the 
•rorh  being  of  band  preated  brick. 

llicre  are  aeveral  adiantagea  claimed  in  Ibo  plan  of  tbia  Union  School.  In 
ihc  Gnt  phice  Ihe  large  mom  or  chapel  ia  placed  in  the  first,  ioalead  of  u  ia 
tw«al,  in  Ibelliird  or  upper  elory.  This  ia  infinitely  more  convenient  and  safe, 
n  it  ia  lo  require  an  entire  congregation  at  commenoeinent  or  other  eioroiaea, 
illmh  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building.  It  la  b1»  more  deairablo,  aa  the  Inbnt 
Idrcn  OBD  be  taken  Into  the  room  on  all  oceaaions,  without  danger  to  theni, 
whwh  in  ordinnry  eaaea,  lulors  are  afraid  lodo.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen  tbnl 
the  inEuit  ohildreD  have  ae«**  to  ibrir  aehaol  room  by  aide  doors,  independent 
of  the  main  halls  which  are  used  by  the  older  scholars,  also  a  very  desirable  or- 
rangemenl.  Hie  entire  aepnmtion  of  Ihe  aeiv*  in  the  accea*  lo,  anrl  egress  from, 
the  aebool  is  secured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooma  they  can 
BuiU  when  required  during  their  stodie*,  and  separate  again  to  their  respective 
■  raoaM  without  conOison  or  InconvcnieDee.  CoortruoliTely  also  it  has  several 
•dvaoUgea.  Beqniring  strong  hiterior  walls,  there  ia  ample  upportnnity  fur  carry- 
ing np  the  warm  air  and  vcutilating  fines  in  them,  instead  of  in  outside  watla. 
thereby  sMuring  more  sure  nod  conatonl  action  of  the  air  in  ihe  flues,  both 
injeotingand  ejecting,  and  removing  all  doubt  as  lo  their  proper  action.  Tie 
d'Hin  to  all  rooms  are  made  with  a  swinging  panel  over  the  transom,  so  ibnl  in 
the  warm  wealher,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windowa  of  halls  and  roonis,  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  ia  gamed.  The  etlerior  walls  are  all  hollow  aod  plastered 
111  ibe  brick  work.  The  atairoasta  are  wide  and  euy  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportnnlly  lo  discharge  the  entire  number  of  ■cholara  in  a  few  aeecuda  of  time. 
The  plan*  have  been  originated,  matured  and  carriod  out,  by  Meaan,  Jordan 
4  AAdenvc  of  Driroil,  Michigan. 
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Fig.  3«— Plak  of  Basimsnt. 


AA— Hall8. 
BBBB— Furnaces. 
G — Jaoitor's  Room. 


Fig.  3^-PLijr  OF  First  Stobt. 


A  A— Halls. 

B— ^apel,  or  Hall  for  general  exercises. 
CCGC— Primary  Rooms. 
DD-^lothea  Rooms. 


9eBto40fl.toliDeh. 
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UNION  PDBUO  SCHOOL,  TFSUJLNTI,  XIOHIOAN, 


Fig.  L—Smootkd  BroBT  Plan. 


AAAA—HaUs. 
BBB— GlasB  Rooms. 
GCC— Becitation  Rooma. 
D— Library. 
E — ^ApparatiiB  Room. 
F — GK>the8  Rooms. 

Pig.  4^— Thibd  Story  Plak. 


AAAA— Halls. 
BBBB — Class  Boom& 
CGC— Recitation  Rooms. 
DD— Tutors'  Rooms. 
£E— Clothes  Rooms. 


SeAle40fttolineh. 


PuKB  or  TTmoH  SoBooL-BoiraB  m  Jjnt  Absob,  Miomaus. 
Thb  grounds  or  the  Public  High  School  or  Cnion  School  iu  Ihe  cil^  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Micbigan,  occupy  an  eDliro  square — ia  the  center  of  wliich  (Kgure  a) 
tbe  buildinjc  sUuda.  That  ponioa  which  is  !□  Iroct  U  pkntod  with  trees  and 
dirubbery,  bo  diBpereed  with  inteiralfl  of  green  sward  aud  purtcrres  of  Bowers,  by 
•u  olpericnued  gsidoner,  as  lo  produce  tbe  finest  elToct,  The  portion  in  the  real 
it  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  Ihe  recreations  of  eitber  aei. 


The  bnilding  is  throe  atoriea  high,  as  is  shown  in  Fi^re  1,  besides  n 
Kent  9  feet  higb.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  eacJi  12  feet,  and  tbe  third 
Moc7,  which  is  flniihod  iu  one  bull,  used  tor  cbapel  and  otbcr  general  oieroisee 
tt  tbe  scbotd,  is  IS  Ibot  in  tbe  clear. 

ITw  two  wingB  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  class-rooms,  (A) 
Mcb  36  by  37  foot— those  on  one  side  for  girU  and  tlios*  on  the  other  for  boys- 
having  a  largo  recitalioo  room  (B  )     On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
i>  orcapied  by  the  libnuy,  and  the  other  by  appartttus.    There  ara 
. .     .  rooms  (D.  E.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  pmaents.     The  ftiniituro  is  of 

tlw  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  conTeoienco.     Ventilation  is  secured 
by  separate  fiues,  (V.)  and  the  entire  buildin^t  is  heated  by  ^r,  warmed  by  (Up- 
lOM  in  the  basement,  and  bitroduced  at  diOerent  points  {K) 
The  gnrands,  the  sohool-house,  and  the  school  coostlWW  one  of  the  attr«fr 
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Plams  ot  HcQHEs'  Cnr  HioH  School  or  CracufSATi. 

The  Hughes  Cily  High  School  ia  one  of  two  Public  High  Schools 
»ual8ined  partly  out  of  two  irunl  cBtalee,  known  as  the  "  WoodwarJ'' 
and  "  Hughes"  Funds,  by  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  lis  eyElem 
of  public  instruction.  This  Byateni  has  grown  up  lo  it*  present  extriJt 
and  useftiineBB  since  1928-9.  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
Ihc  LegitilaturearOhio.  a  bill  for  a  apedal  act,  impoeing  a  tax  ol'STitiOO 
upon  the  city.  Tor  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  ilie  aeveral  wards, 
and  an  annual  lax  of  $7,000  in  each  subHeqoenl  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  or  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  tvas  commeticed.  and  in  1&34, 
it  was  belter  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  ihc 
City  Council  to  build  Hubstantial  scbool-houKB.  and  to  provide  Tor  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  dislrjcts,  and  in  the  course  of  lour  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  896,000— which,  in  loca- 
tion, else,  and  arrangement,  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  geu- 
erally  received  notices  of  school  architecture-  From  year  lo  year  ihe 
number  of  hoUBes  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  iraproved.  The  care 
ol  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trusrees  and  Visitors,  one 
for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  thereof 

In  1845,  the  board  were  authorized  to  esinblinh  uchools  of  different 
grades,  and  in  1647,  a  Central  High  School  wiis  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853.)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1850,  the  Legislature  ntilhorized  Ihe  nppninlmcnt  of  a  Skiperinlen- 
dent  of  Common  Schools,  "whoee  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  super- 
intend all  the  common  schoolsof  the  city,  and,  under  ihe  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  lo  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  bcsl  calculated  lo 
promole  the  proercRs  and  well  being  of  said  schools." 

In  1853,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  S3UD,000, 
mnd  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  S6  000.  were  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suEluining  two  Hi^h  Schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  city — 
'  with  the  same  requisites  lor  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  lo 
both  Hexes, 

or  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fifth-street  was  po> 
ehAsed  fur  118,000.  and  a  building,  of  which  the  tbilowing  diagmmt 
pre*en(  the  size,  and  internal  accommodations,  was  completed  in  1B53, 
11  an  expense  of  $80,000. 

The  (ystem  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces: 

I.  Dictrict  schools— one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts,  into  which  Ihe 
oily  is  divided  Ibr  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  clnssitied  into  font 
'  MClion"  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pasi^  from  tlie  lowest  to  the  next  high- 
nn  exiim inn  lion,  which  is  held  twice  a  year.  In  1850.  there  were 
&740  rnipils,  under  tIS  teachers. of  whom  134  were  females. 

It,  German  English  Schools— three  in  number,  are  intended  ibr  the 
•peeial  occommoda lions  of  children  bom  of  German  pareniA — and  who 
are  tnught  both  the  German  and  English  language.  In  1S50,  there  were 
lliree  schools.  Iwenly-fnur  teachers,  and  twcnly-lhree  hundred  pupils. 

III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  lo  pro- 
Vide  this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  not  attend  the  day  schools, 
bud  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected.     In   1B50, 

e  were  six  srbools,  open  6ve  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to 
February,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils. 

IV.  High  School»-of  which  there  arc  now  (1853)  two. 
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Tujm  or  Wooowa&d  High  School. 


^«i 


;  in  the  Tador  ttyle  of  arohiteotore,  is  looated  on  a  lot 
kf  FVanklin  street,  on  the  sooth  by  Woodward  street,  be- 
^^jroamorestreeti.    It  is  oonstmoted  of  brick,  with  solid  but- 
llit  W^htof  the  building  and  terminating  with  ornamental  pina- 
art  of  rich  traoery,  but  suffioiently  maasiTe  to  give  an  idea  of 
^^  ittiike  the  oobwcb  efieot  nsnally  produced  by  cast  iron  imita- 
fW  wrtsmal  decorations  are  very  rich ,  and  possess  those  bold  and 
«#  ^eedliar  to  the  style.    The  roof  is  of  singular  but  pleasing  coo- 
«U  l«^,  ooTered  entirely  with  cut  slates,  which  gire  a  rich  «p- 
M^  with  ornamental  ridge  work.    In  conception,  and  ezecuticm, 
iIm  Hiost  correct  architectural  specimen  of  this  qI^m^  of  ooUe- 
y«t  been  produced  m  our  Western  States. 
wlOeli  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  comprises  philosophical  and  ap- 
iMfe  «ftd  wdl-re^ulated  chambers  for  the  heating  apparatus,  fuel, 
lo  it  n  by  a  continuance  of  the  grand  staircases,  rendering 
lift  MMing  as  accessible  and  well-ventilated  and  lighted  as  any 


The  ground  floor  Uu  eulrnucea  un  ciu*h  or  the  foor  aides,  leBd[ng  to  ipiciinii 
OanMon,  which  ctom  nl  tight  aag]rm  in  the  fentre  of  tha  building, — the  blerioo- 
lion  being  armnged  in  the  form  of  nn  urU|^a,  with  arches  oa  each  ■ido,  produo- 
■Dg  an  impuKnft  efR.-ct.  Od  tliU  Bwir  arc  fnur  large  clan  rooma,  each  36  feet  by 
S8  ferl,  well  arranged  with  rvfi^rvnoe  to  the  poaition  of  teacher,  and  tho  door*  u 
lootted  thai  the  tcholun  Ince  any  ouo  who  enter*.  Conligaoiu  b>  each  clan  mom 
I*  ■  ODRimadioa*  cloak  room,  aoeeBibte  both  lo  the  oorridon  and  claa  rooina.  One 
of  iho  most  noIiocnblD  and  pdmlrably  diapoaod  festurLi  of  the  building  u  the  alair- 
o«w*.  Here  are  twu  of  thi-ae,  forming  a  flank  to  each  aide  of  tho  bnilding.  They 
extend  from  Uic  baauiruDt  lii  Ibo  lecture  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  Icrtninato  in  two 
bnulifnl  towera,  whioh  ndd  miilerlally  In  tha  eit^rnaleOcalofthobnllding.  Thcsa 
itairoaav  are  wide,  of  Tcry  eoay  oaeent,  and,  In  their  form  of  oonatraetlun,  with  tlic 
arching  nrerhvad,  pmarnt  a  really  noble  appeanuice.  Bat  this  la  their  IcaM  n>erit ; 
luoatej  aa  Ihey  are,  Ihey  affinl  an  entruicc  on  each  aide  to  the  grand  Icclura  hall, 
■nd,  allhongli  ooDtigooua  to  the  latter,  do  not  mar  ita  benuly  or  oomfort  by  brmk- 
mg  up  any  porlion  of  ita  apnoe.  Another  InTaluable  mull  from  thia  in-alment,  la 
•Mority  in  nae  ot  Are.  Two  \atfp;  alairoaaea  ao  wtoaled,  widely  opart  ttnai  psch 
•''hiugh  Ritaohed  to,  practical))'  ianlah'd   frnni  ihc   nmi.  body  uf  Ihr 
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baildiDg,  present  the  best  safeguard,  and  render  impossible  the  terrible  oaJamitiei 
which  have  more  than  once  resulted  in  our  schools  from  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
oaution. 

The  second  floor  is  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  the  first. 

The  third  floor  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  lecture  hall,  the  staircases  which 
flank  and  give  access  to  it,  and  two  ante-rooms,  one  on  each  side,  accessible  both 
from  stairs  and  lecture  hall.  This  lecture  hall  is,  without  exception,  the  grandest 
room  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  entire  dimen- 
sions are  83  feet  by  68  feet,  irrespective  of  the  galleries,  which  are  ingenioosly  ar- 
ranged over  the  ante-rooms,  and  in  the  space  gained  between  the  ceiling  of  tbo 
ante-rooms  and  that  of  the  lecture  hall,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  25  lieet 
The  effect  of  these  arched  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  very  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  raised  platform,  occupying  in  length  the  entire  width  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  end  of  the  hall  is  a  wide  and  lofty  ardked 
recess.  The  appearance  of  the  hall,  with  its  windows  of  rich  Gothic  tracery,  the 
arched  galleries,  the  ceiling  formed  of  oak  leaves  crossing  each  other  with  haad- 
some  rosettes  at  their  intersection,  and  deep-sank  panels  of  a  dark  bine  color,  the 
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rich  wainfloottiiig  of  the  walls,  sncl  handnmely  devised  doorwayB,  present  altogether 
an  appearance  of  nnnsaal  beantj.  The  artistic  peculiarities  of  the  Tndor  style  of 
Gothic  have  been  fiuthfolly  carried  into  the  minatest  features  of  this  stmctore, 
both  internally  and  externally ;  and  the  total  absence  of  any  admixture  of  other 
styles  produces  that  charming  efiect  of  harmony  and  unity  which  is  the  prevaU- 
ing  characteristic  of  this  building. 

The  enclosure  of  the  area,  on  the  Franklin  street  or  main  fh>nt,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  iron  railing,  of  Gothic  design,  resting  upon  a  bold  plinth  of  Dayton  stone. 
The  piers  which  flank  the  enclosure  at  each  end,  and  the  centra]  gate  piers,  are 
also  of  Dayton  stone,  of  beautiful  design,  and  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  very  near  $44,000,  including  four  furnaces  for 
warming,  gas  fixtures,  &c. 

Tlie  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including  fence,  walls,  railing,  grading,  fto., 
was  $53,000.  It  was  designed  and  superintended  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  architect, 
and  erected  by  Daniel  Lavbet,  contractor,  under  the  foremanship  of  John  Tat- 
LOE, — all  of  Cincinnati. 


school  architecture. 

Impbovements  in  the  Plans  and  Constbuction  of  Public 
School-houses  m  Philadelphia. 

H0LLIN68W0BTH  SCHOOL. 
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LSTTEB  FBOM  EDWARD  8HIPPEN,  ESQ.,   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

CONTROLLERS  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOI^. 

The  large,  older,  and  closely  built  cities  of  the  United  States  suffer  in  compar- 
ison with  their  junior  sisters  in  regard  to  their  facilities  for  the  placing  of  School- 
ediflcea  In  the  new  cities  there  is  ample  opportunity  of  obtaining  space  at  mod- 
erate cost,  and  in  convenient  localities — not  so  however  with  the  old.  Scliool- 
houses  should  be  fixed  at  centres  of  defined  school-districts.  In  the  old  cities, 
this  is  impracticable^  as  in  Philadelphia  for  instance,  at  least  in  the  citj  proper. 
Consequently  there  has  been  built  comparatively  few  School  edifices  for  the 
public  in  the  last  ten  years.  At  leng^  it  became  essential,  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand,  that  buildings  of  all  conceivable  plan,  kind,  and  description, 
firom  the  rope  walk  to  the  stable,  from  factory  to  the  private  residence,  should 
be  used  for  School  purposes.  The  School  Controllers  eventually  took  a  deter- 
mined stand,  and  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  City  Councils  that  the  children  of 
their  constituency  had  a  right  to  be  lodged  six  hours  a  day  in  healthy  and  con- 
venient School-houses,  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  which 
Providence  accords  to  all  mankind  &ee  of  cost,  and  that  if  the  mind  was  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  and  preservation,  the  body  was  equally  so.  The  Controllers 
claimed  that  one  million  of  dollars  was  needed  for  building  purposes  alone,  and 
that  so  much  more  was  required  as  would  command  lots  for  the  new  * 
edifices.  The  claim  was  heeded,  the  million  dollars  accorded,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots,  in  most  cases  not 
large  enough,  but  as  lai^  as  could  be  had,  save  at  exorbitant  cost 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  Controllers  determined  that  the  new  Schools 
should  be  erected  upon  the  most  approved  modem  models ;  that  they  should 
embrace  all  points  of  utility,  and  should  avoid  all  those  which  had  been  tried  and 
bad  failed.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  their  Committee  closely  examined 
the  edifices  of  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St  Louis,  Columbus,  and  other  cities.  In  these  examinations,  much  attention 
was  given  to  details,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments and  appliances  have  been  studied,  adopted,  or  rejected,  and  that  the  new 
stractures  will  have  much  to  commend  them  to  those  who  seek  information 
upon  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 

The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  of  1867  g^ves  seventeen  well 
executed  wood-cuts  of  elevations  and  plans  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  was 
wisely  decided  that  among  other  points  should  be  attentively  regarded  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

Proper  economy^  not  parsimony. 

That  while  the  School-house  should  present  to  the  public  eye  a  neat  archi- 
tectural design,  all  useless  ornamentation,  internal  and  external,  should  be 
avoided,  and  most  of  all  that  the  "  confectionery  "  as  well  as  the  millinery  of 
architecture  should  be  dispensed  with  as  useless,  costly,  and  out  of  taste. 
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That  the  School  structures  should  be  erected  with  a  view  to  darabili^,  and 
the  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of  repair. 

That  whenever  the  location  permitted,  the  building  should  stand  alone)  for 
convenience,  for  light,  and  for  ventilation. 

That  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  heating  and  ventilation  sboold 
oe  adopted. 

That  all  buildings  should  have,  when  the  size  and  location  of  lot  admitud, 
light  to  each  room  from  two  exterior  sides. 

That  staircases  of  easy  ascent  should  be  located  in  difTerent  parts  of  the 
building,  and  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress  should  be  afTorded,  so  that  in 
case  of  sudden  alarm  a  whole  School  might  be  cleared  instantly  of  its  inmates 
without  confusion  or  danger. 

That  each  class-room  should  have  accommodation  for  hats  and  cloaks  conve- 
niently located. 

That  each  class-room  should  be  able  to  dismiss  direcUy  into  the  hall  or  stair- 
ways. 

That  the  hardware  for  School  buildings  should  be  suitable  for  constant  and 
unusual  use ;  and  that  in  all  other  particulars,  regard  should  be  had  to  utility, 
economy,  convenience,  and  appearances. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  plans  in  Philadelphia  for  buUdings  was  changed  so  as 
to  permit  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
Schools,  to  obtain  them  without  being  obliged  to  advertise  for  oompetitioD. 
The  practical  result  of  the  old  system  had  proven  most  unfortunate,  for,  ts  a 
rule,  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  architects  were  averse  to  competition,  and 
were  unwilling  to  spend  their  talent,  time,  labor,  and  money  upon  plans,  at  the 
risk  of  rejection ;  the  effect  therefore  of  the  advertising  system  was  to  deprive 
the  city  of  the  services  of  very  many  architects  of  acknowledged  ability,  and 
to  narrow  down  the  competition  to  a  very  limited  number. 

The  various  Boards  of  School  Directors  have  been  consulted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Property,  in  resj)eet  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  Schools,  and.  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  believed  without  exception,  the  plans  adopted  for  new 
School-houses  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Directors* 

The  Committee  on  Property  gained  many  useful  hints  and  suggestions  with 
respect  to  School-houses,  on  their  visits  to  Boston,  Cambridge,  Baltimore,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Columbus ;  aijd  it  is  beheved  that  our  edifices 
when  finished,  will  equal  any  in  the  country  in  their  adaptation  to  School  pur- 
poses ;  that  they  will  be  a  credit  and  ornament  to  our  city ;  and  that  they  will 
by  reason  of  the  care  taken  in  the  matters  of  warming,  light,  and  ventilation, 
preserve  the  health  of  our  children,  many  of  whom  have  in  the  past  been  stored 
in  factories,  churches,  and  dwellings  rented  for  educational  purposes. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have  the  care 
and  supervision  of  Schools  in  cities,  that  no  School  edifice  is  complete  unless  it 
contains  a  large  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  all  the  pupils  of  the 
School ;  that  every  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  that,  when  practicable, 
direct  light  should  come  into  every  room  from  two  sides,  and  the  room  should 
have  also  whatever  of  "borrowed  light"  it  can  command;  that  each  School- 
house  should  be  so  ordered  that  every  room  may  have  its  separate  means  of 
ingress  and  egress;  that  stairway  facilities  should  be  numerous;  that  each 
division  should  have  its  clothes-room  conveniently  located;  and  above  all  that 
ventilation,  in  winter  and  summer,  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  keep  the  atmos- 
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phere  constantly  cbang^g  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foul  air,  and  the  continuous 
introduction  of  pure  air  from  without,  avoiding  perceptible  currents. 

With  respect  to  the  hall  accommodations  above  referred  to,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  when  space  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that 
alone,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  correspondingly  increased 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  class-rooms  can  at  any  time  be  converted 
into  a  large  hall  or  room,  the  desired  end  is  better  attained. 

The  plana  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  explain  how  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  glass  partitions  hung  on  pulleys  or  wheels  at  the  top, 
and  which  with  a  slight  impulse  may  be  almost  noiselessly  rolled  into  the  case- 
ments on  the  sides ;  one  advantage  of  this  principle  over  a  special  assembling 
room,  besides  the  matter  of  cost,  is,  that  any  number  of  class-rooms  in  which 
scholars  are  assembled  may  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  large  room,  without 
the  vacating  of  seats^  and  without  the  noise  or  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
moving;  and  that,  instantly  after  any  general  exercise,  in  which  a  whole  School 
may  join,  as  in  singing,  or  in  the  opening  or  closing  exercises,  the  partitions 
may  be  dosed,  the  clnsfliw  all  being  seated.  Each  story  may  be  thus  ar- 
ranged. 

When  public  buildings  are  by  law  given  to  the  lowest  bidder  upon  advertise- 
ment, and  to  be  erected  on  the  contract  system  upon  plans  and  specifications^ 
the  door  is  open  wide  to  fraud  upon  the  public ;  as  a  rule,  the  competition  is 
with  very  few,  and  they  frequently  irresponsible  and  unreliable  builders,  who 
seek  to  make  pecuniary  amends  ibr  low  bids  by  slighting  their  work,  and  fur- 
nishing unsuitable  material,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  sympathy  to  their  aid,  under 
▼arious  pretexts  and  pleas^  when  discovery  is  made  or  complaint  uttered ;  and 
too  often  with  success,  to  the  public  detriment.  Security  it  is  true  may  be 
demanded ;  this,  though  wise,  is  not  enough,  for  the  sympathy  which  relieves 
the  contractor  also  relieves  the  security;  nor  is  there  any  way  to  secure  entire 
justice  to  the  public  on  the  general  competitive  advertising  plan.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Committee  upon  Property  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  have 
done  much  to  guard  the  public  interests  by  requiring  large  and  reliable  security, 
by  holding  the  contractor  fast  by  reservations  of  large,  unusual,  and  ample 
powers — by  requiring  incessant  watcbAilness  of  the  supervising  architects — ^by 
the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  School  buildings,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  on 
constant  visitation,  watching  the  progress  of  each  buUding,  and  reporting  weekly 
to  the  Committee.  Besides  these  checks  and  guards,  the  Committee  itself  pay 
frequent  visits. 

While  due  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  public  interests,  the  Committee  in 
like  manner  seems  to  look  to  &ir  dealing  between  the  contractor  and  material 
man  and  his  sub-contractors.  By  law.  Public  buildings  are  not  the  subjects  of 
mechanics'  lien,  and  ordinarily  it  wpuld  be  possible  for  an  irresponsible  con- 
tractor to  bid  low,  complete  his  contract,  pocket  the  price,  and  by  leaving  ma- 
terial and  labor  unpaid  for,  make  large  gains  himself  and  throw  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechanic  upon  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  man.  To  remedy  this  evil  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  a  release  of  claim  by  the  material 
man  and  mechanic  before  final  payment  is  made ;  and  it  has  proven  by  actual 
experience  of  great  advantage  to  public  and  private  interests.  The  form  of  the 
building  contract  is  hereto  annexed,  and  is  commended  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  public  buildings  cast  upon  them. 
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Upon  looking  over  the  plans  of  the  manj  new  School  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia^  now  in  process  of  erection,  one  will  be  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the 
HoUingsworth  School,  in  the  eighth  ward.  Having  visited  this  School,  the 
visitor  will  be  struck  at  once  with  the  completeness  and  adaptability  of  the  edi- 
floe  for  its  purposes,  and  upon  dose  inspection,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
model  in  all  its  detail,  well  worthy  of  imitation.  This  School  should  be  visited 
in  order  that  its  simplicity,  its  economy  and  utility  may  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. It  seems  to  combine  all  the  prindplos  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  dose  description  of  all  its  parts,  and  to  com- 
ment upon  all  pomts  which  strike  us  as  specially  worthy  of  note. 

The  HoUingsworth  School  is  named  after  Thomas  G.  HoUingsworth,  who  was 
connected  with  the  PubUc  Schools  of  PhOadelphia  from  their  institution  tUl  his 
death  in  advanced  years — a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who  was  a  faithful  pubUc 
servant,  and  who  did  his  whole  duty  in  his  generation. 

The  cellars  are  weU  dosed  in,  and  the  ceUing  joists  lathed  and  plastered. 
Frequently  this  important  feature  in  pubUc  buildings  and  private  dwellings  is 
disregarded,  and  consequently  the  first  story  is  cold  in  winter,  unless  heated  at 
an  unnecessary  expense.  A  cold  floor,  though  of  boards,  is  not  unlike  one  of 
•tone  in  winter.  Measured  coal  bins  are  buUt  in  the  ceUar,  by  which  it  can 
be  fidrly  ascertained  whether  the  coal  is  correct  in  quantity.  A  porti^  of  the 
fix>nt  pavement  is  excavated  to  enable  the  deposit  of  coal  directly  from  the  carts. 
In  the  cdlars  are  located  the  steam  furnaces,  the  ventilating  stove  for  summer 
use,  and  the  various  radiating  surfSMses  to  generate  warm  air  directly  tinder  the 
rooms  designed  to  be  heated. 

Inside  walls  throughout  the  buUding  are  of  brick;  the  face  work  of  rubble, 
neatly  jointed  and  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  It  is  common  to  use  various 
coloring  matters  with  the  cement  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  stone  and 
pointing  more  decidedly.  Whatever  effect  this  may  produce  to  the  eye,  it  is  un- 
wise, as  aU  coloring  material  destroys  the  adhesivness  and  cohcsivencss,  and  in 
time  falls  out,  crumbles,  and  opens  the  joints  to  absorption  of  moisture.  The 
cement  however,  uncolored,  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rocks  it  binds  together,  and 
is  an  enduring  protection.  The  stone  used  as  facing  is  laid  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarries,  the  flat  side  outward,  and  requires  no  dressing,  except  when  used  as 
quoins  and  comers.  It  is  readily  laid,  and,  when  judgment  is  used,  binds  well ; 
and  in  walls  thus  bmlt,  the  spalls  are  serviceable  to  fill  interstices,  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  stone  is  lost  Rubble  work  as  used  in  this  School  has  proven  to  be 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  a  pressed  brick  front,  and  certainly  is 
wanner  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

The  areas  to  cellar  windows  are  paved  with  brick,  and  capped  with  heavy 
Korth  River  flagging,  covered  with  heavy  iron  bars  as  gratings.  This  latter  is 
essential  to  guard  against  accidents  to  small  chUdren,  who  seem  to  seek  dan- 
gerous places. 

The  window  and  door  sUls  are  aU  of  granite  or  brown  stone,  and  windows 

*  Thii  boildinir  it  planned  larfeljr  upon  Um  point*  and  lumstiom  of  Edward  Shippen,  Eaq., 
Prarident  of  tha  Board,  after  much  obaervation  by  him  of  Sehool  edlficct,  and  muck  Draetieal 
attention  for  many  yeari  to  public  Sehoot-hooMt.  by  John  C.  Sidney,  Eaq^  of  Philadelphia,  aa 
aiekiteet  who  haa  fiven  much  rtody  to  tha  ralQaet  of  School  Arohitaetura. 
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and  door  heads  of  Leiperville  stODO,  affordiDg  a  better  protection  to  waDs  is 
case  of  fire  than  if  made  of  wood. 

The  iron  columns  hereafter  referred  to  rest  on  square  stones  twelve  iDcbes  tj 
twelve  inches,  and  four  thick,  set  upon  eighteen  inch  walls. 

Wells  are  emptied  into  sewer  through  twelve  inch  terra  cotta  fiipefl^  into 
which  all  yard  and  roof  water  passes  for  purpose  of  cleansing. 

The  importance  of  height  of  ceiling  can  not  be  over-estunated.  f  omteeD 
feet  in  the  clear  is  not  too  much,  and  though  the  number  of  steps  to  each  siocy 
is  increased  as  the  height  of  ceiling  is  increased,  yet  by  a  judicioiis  arraogeiDeas 
of  two  flights  and  platform  to  each  story,  that  objection  ceases  to  have  wdgfat 
For  children's  use  the  risers  should  never  be  more  than  six  and  a-half  incbes, 
and  tread  twelve  inches,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  nosed. 

To  prevent  the  danger  to  small  children  finom  slidmg  on  the  fltair-raO,  a  SBpk 
preventative  is  used  in  this  building.  A  neatly  devised  screw  with  conical  bead 
projecting  about  half  an  inch  above  the  rail,  set  in  at  distances  of  three  feel 
apart,  very  soon  admonish  the  sliding  boys  that  the  pastime  is  more  oomfivtabk 
in  the  omission  than  in  the  observance  of  the  same. 

This  building  is  admirably  arranged  in  the  matter  of  stairwaTs^  all  jndicioasly 
located  and  capable  for  any  emergency,  and  most  convenient  £»  rlsnn  roome 
six  in  number  and  all  well  lighted. 

Each  class-room  is  furnished  with  convenient  dothes-rooms,  fitted  with  doohfo 
hooks.  ^An  observer  will  ordinarily  find  about  one-half  of  the  dothea-booki 
broken  from  ill  usage,  and  therefore  it  is  most  essential  that  thej  be  cooatnicted 
so  as  to  bear  the  rough  usage  of  children ;  so  in  fact  should  all  the  hardware  in 
the  School-house  be.  In  this  buUding,  the  hardware  has  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  utility  and  school-boy  usage. 

The  closets  are  open  at  the  top  for  drying  and  ventilating  purposes,  and  the 
doors  of  the  same  for  the  same  reason  are  kept  three  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  casiug  of  window  jambs  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  provided  the 
same  are  rough  floated  as  is  hereafter  specified.  In  fact,  the  less  moulding  and 
woodwork  in  a  School-bouse,  the  better.  The  washboards  and  architraves 
should  bo  as  simple  as  possible ;  mouldings  only  give  receptacles  for  dust,  are 
of  no  practical  use,  and  headings  are  generally  for  the  same  reason  unwise,  and 
besides  are  difficult  to  keep  clean.  In  doors,  however,  modest  moulding  is  per- 
haps desirable  Sor  appearance  sake.  Architraves  and  washboards  look  well  if 
simply  planed  and  beveled  on  both  edges;  they  are  easUy  painted,  dusted  or 
scrubbed,  and  are  by  no  means  unseemly. 

Wainscoting  in  class-rooms  may  well  be  avoided  by  the  rough  plastering 
referred  to.  With  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  preparing  speciflcatioiifl, 
a  very  largo  amount  of  material  in  woodwork  and  labor  may  be  avoided. 

In  preparing  doors,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  destined  for  hard 
usage ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  well  made  and  thick ;  inside  doors 
not  less  than  two  inches.  A  parlor  door  may  be  opened  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
a  school-room  door  slammed  by  each  of  fifty  children  trti  times  a  day.  The 
hardware  for  doors  should  be  well  selected,  especially  where  mortice  locks  are 
used.  Porcelain  knobs  should  never  be  used,  but  doors  should  latch  vnth  the 
old-fashioned  substantial  thumb  latch.  The  lock  need  have  no  knob  therefore. 
A  well  made  fine  tumbler  dead-lock,  with  escutcheon,  is  all  that  is  needed 
where  a  thumb  latch  is  used.    And  we  may  observe  that  no  School  needs  more 
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than  one  lock  for  an  outside  door.  This  should  be  on  the  front  and  moit 
poMcd  door,  and  it  alone  should  have  a  knob.  Other  outer  doors  are  be 
double  bolted  inside.    The  mortice  lock  and  latch  will  not  stand  School  \ 

Insido  roller  blinds  without  boxes  are  preferable  to  outside,  being  more  < 
veniunt  and  less  exposed  to  the  weather.  Each  fold  should  be  cut  in  tlie  cei 
except  the  one  next  to  the  flrauie,  and  be  ftimishcd  with  bronze  or  Japan 
fastening:*,  and  so  should  be  all  fastenings  and  iron  trimmings  in  the  build 
to  be  free  from  rust.    Gilt  and  brass  should  be  avoided. 

Wainscoting  is  only  needed  where  there  is  incessant  passing,  as  in  halls 
stairways,  provided  the  walls  have  the  third  coat  of  plaster  of  sharp  pure  i 
washe<l  clear  and  floated  down  hard.  And  in  fact  so  should  all  the  plastei 
be  done  throughout  the  buildhig,  save  the  ceilings ;  the  effect  is  prettj, 
walls  will  not  change  color  nor  receive  pencil  marks,  and  may  bo  readily  wb 
washed  or  luiintcd  if  at  nny  time  needed. 

All  outside  walls  should  be  stripped  to  prevent  dampness  before  the  plai 
lath  is  put  on. 

Yard  hydrant  should  be  fitted  with  screw  nozzles  for  hose  attachment 

All  glas>s  i«hould  be  well  bedded  and  back-puttied ;  with  bedding,  all  rati] 
of  glass  is  avoided. 

Beforo  proceeding  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the  points  which  present  th 
selves,  it  is  well  to  present  several  general  features,  which  appear  to  be  n 
striking  and  worthy  of  special  comment. 

1.  Tlie  distribution  of  space  and  excellent  arrangement  of  halls  and  entruK 

2.  The  ligliting  of  the  building. 

3.  The  ventilating  and  heating. 

It  has  been  wisitly  concluded  to  avoid  a  fourth  Ftory  building,  and  thoug 
third  stt^ry  is  added  to  the  IVont,  yet  the  rear  has  but  two ;  so  tliat  the  two  1 
stories,  c\>:iUiining  eighteen  rooms,  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  childi 
and  the  third  story  front  two  hundred  more— eleven  hundred  in  all;  and  tlii 
as  many  children  as  should  be  tlirown  together  in  one  building. 

There  are  nine  chiss- rooms  on  eiu*h  floor,  so  arranged  that  each  has  direct  li 
from  two  sidi's,  while  they  have  alsu  borrowed  light  from  other  sides  thnx 
glass  sanh.  This  most  desimble  end  can  be  obtained  hi  the  ordinary  squ 
buildings  only  in  comer  rooms — say  in  four  rooms — while  in  tlie  Sctiool 
question,  there  is  no  one  of  the  eighteen  rooms  without  it 

A  glance  at  the  plan  will  at  once  explain  how  by  means  of  adding  con 
or  projcctiuns,  windows  can  be  furnished  for  each  room  on  two  sides,  no  mu' 
how  many  rooms  in  one  story.  Besides  being  n  service  in  the  matter  of  Ii| 
the  plan  also  aids  in  the  mitural  ftysU-m  of  ventilation. 

The  halls  are  cornered  so  as  to  form  the  letter  T ;  ot  the  bottom  of  the  1 
the  main  entnince,  and  at  the  other  ends,  the  side  entrances,  and  us  arranj 
|n  the  Ilollingsworth  School,  there  can  Ikj  a  direct  circulation  of  air  from  Nc 
to  South,  and  from  Kast  to  West,  most  serviceable  in  Summer. 

The  sliding  wish  before  referred  to  are  hung  ui.>on  iron  mils,  securely  fiistei 
to  the  girders.     Upon  these  rails  the  s;i8h  doors,  fitted  with  puUe.vs,  are  ea 
glided  into  their  respective  casements,  and  are  guided  at  the  bottom  by  h 
which  run  along  the  floor  grooves  cut  transversely  over  the  flooring:  they 
almost  noiselessly.     The  whole  nrmngement  is  very  simple,  and  durable. 

The  heating  by  steam   and   the  ventilation  are  under  one  contract 
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requires  ever/  purl  or  Uie  buUding  to  be  bcoiM  to  1(K>  T«liiiiil»*.  J 

time  In  Uie  colivet,  weaUier,  uiiil  alui  tlwt  Uie  wbuU-  .•iii.-^. 
Rliuukl  bi-  fxlinuftwl  in  iwont;  uiiuQkt.  ahiJ  n-it>  ' 
nir,  nrliicli  in  ivinter  is  to  be  namied  anil  (liroiti.  < 
Icni'iii;;  »  a  dcacrijition  of  tlic  iimmih  nnil  N|i[illa[ii'i.  - 

TUe  uiitire  lipuling  apponita*  (oxOTiit  a  fi.'*  ditx^t   ._,._, 
pliKvd  m  tlie  basemuiiC  or  ecllor.    Thv  boilrra  tro  autnlnJal 
find  liexMrs,  iilaced  IVont  hiiiI  UrcIc.  iniitsMl  wUli   hA 
cliiinib«n^  find  oxtrnuil  air  intnxlucud  i  tlu'  liMt  Ihm  tl 
icFii.  so  lliBt  ill  mlUt  wootlicT  tli«  building  eun  be  t> 
cepiitfle  [iressurA  of  stuam. 

Ttic  steuiD  U  coTnluctiKl  to  gronpa  (if  rsiliatora  plarad  Itt  ctnmliMI 
fluoa  lulling;  to  tiic  iliflbrcFnt  rwioi.  »o  nmingnl  that  mU  r 
distinct  liejtt  ciinmbers,  anil  pure  A^Ji  nir  (tarn  outaidi'  tlio  liu 
llirougU  air  duila  under  Ihem ;  creslins  a  onnslsut  icHux  of  p 
bented  by  wtitBCt  wltii  tlie  rndintors;  nuiinlainiiiir  »  teu{M«M*ilVi'fl 
dogtew  iu  winter,  «nd  onlering  In  a  nnturftl  cnndltinn  m  <■< 

TUe  vtinlilHlion  in  niitural.  bj-  wliat  is  kii<i 
duL-od  by  mcnne  of  b  doublp  gtnck  four  fev 
casl-ii'ou.  Ii^nled  by  tliL-maoke  and  camjic  tioit  tn>m  tint  btiB 
tioii.  and  liy  u  larg:e  rannou  Bluve  atMhtr  liuiraj  iIiub  Sirmtag' p^ 
ttttmg  upward  column. 

In  the  BtRCk,   nt  Mc:Ii  Hoor,  lypaxAagi  are  left  coiiiiwlcd  with  i 
liotweuu  tliB  ceilings  nud  ll'iorg.  furmiug  n  ilcnr  nir  tpncr  uudcr  ttm  ■ 
flic«  of  tlie  floors.     Opening*  covered  with   iron  ini>lii>)r«    < 
tlie  fluors  tlirongh  wliieh  tiie  ciiol  nnd  im|miv  nir  ttitm  ili*  biworp 
ruami  oaL-npc^s  to  tlii?  Iieatvtl  Rack,  aiirl  {(iiliin-*  ifit-  irnrm  air  M'^ 
to  tlie  lloor,  pHiisca  undor  Uie  rlilldrenV  r   * 
out  tliu  cuUre  biiildini^,  aiid  cliansev  i- 
aUu  secured  by  the  sume  mmne  wbi'ii  i 

I  must  uut  cliwi  wiiliout  rcforenci'  i" 
wliicii  if  lo  l>e  uaJ  lij- ibo  cUildron;  ni"l  1  "■■ 
ntt  llie  upplinnocs  liir  b*^nllli,  tlie  tiubjl-v't  (if  |i<in 
flliura  are  buried  dglil  fcM  under  gnimid,  nud  iii 

Tl  1»  niidc  (ir|;]iiiia  cut  inin  equal  Innitliiii,  nlviut  il 
m  widtb.  and  onc-pi^iith  of  nn  TticU  in  UiirkMaa 
togotlier,  M  PS  to  Ibnu  a  circU)  fixed  upon  u 
the  ruc^tacle  (brttu)  nnituriii]  fllivivd  fhini  il 
an  To  bv  almost  woter-tiiclit.  iind  it  is  cnii 
vtalot  tlirciogli.     Tlia  wnlcr  is  lillF?ml  n.'. 
IniQ  unkn,  nt  muj  be  prtifmwi.  tlie  fci"[' 
is  upon  llip  rcsnrTwra  except  when  tin  I 
drnwn  fhiiu  the  rewrrolni,  nnil  Itin  livl 
tilt  natzle  lo  ono  mdo,  you  drnw  tlii     : 
onliiiary  wator  In  drawn,  which  at  tlir  s... 
mulniirro  ofdeditnenl,  It  being  a  ■clf-cltan;.". 
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:  IlioH  ScnooL  BciLt>- 


Tma  tiuililiug  fs  IiKBlvd  on  Ttyetln  elrecU  nboul  lliirly  feet  wi«l  of  Paca 
tlTHl.  1(  BLnndi  oa  one  of  (he  liiKhecl  eniinenrea  in  ilia  cilv  of  BitllinKira, 
■III!  hat »  front  of  Mftinlj-*«>ea  Tcui,  indiidlng  two  lowers  twenl^-tvo  Tevl 
tqiutie,  wbich  frujeet  Tour  f«et,  earli  eid«  of  the  main  building,  and  a  deptli  of 
IV  IiundriKt  uiid  ihirly-fuur  Cn-t.  In  iheroir  ibe  biilldio^  iseigbiy-tjglit  feet, 
lucliiditig;  the  luwcrs.  Ii  ii  capable  of  accsmniodallng  flve  lu  nU  hundred 
■  KirU.  The  (tf  le  of  Arcbitcctaiv  is  lialUn.  Th«re  b  n  tower  in  cndi  eornec 
for  »lB(r«a;«.  Beiidw  thesltumiijii  thi  lowen  will  cualHin  seventl  roonu. 
Tllejr  |in>>.Ti  Gnoen  ftci  (tvin  llic  facade  or  Ihr  tnalQ  building,  aud  tona  a 
:  QnlitMOt  flDi'loaed  |iorth  in  fronl.  Tti«  door«  and  windons  iiiLTuuad  top. 
e  of  the  towera  are  unequal  tripleu.  ThuM  uf  the  Hauk  arc  tbnued 
LbU  tOui-lelB,  Tlw  lo>e«r  floor  is  divided  into  nine  reillalion  roooiB,  inclnd- 
ilag  Iheeheniicnl  hnll,  which  iatwenij-tour  by  eighi;  fret.  Tlieothfr  recila- 
illoii  rootna  are  iweotj-iwu  hv  Iwemj-eighi  r«(i.  Tlie  itud/  room,  which 
i  (n  thtt  Kcond  txarj,  la  odd  liuodrcd  riDd  lixiwn  iecl  ten  Inchec  in  Iccglh 
d  Iixt7-Biu  feet  wtds  in  the  clear,  lis  nllliDde  it  twenty  Ibcl.  There 
«rt  V<^  Femnle  High  Srhoola  in  Baltimore,  iho  Eiutcra  and  t)ie  Western. 
The;  were  organlird  in  1844.  The;  hove  tmn  foonil  emineu'If  useful  in 
viSbrdtng  to  young  ladles  llie  ui'irarinuitj  of  rHccirlng  milruclioB  in  the  lil)[ht« 
■  of  tducnlioD.  L'wi  uf  lot,  $aO,l)Mll  of  building  and  furniture, 
$1111,1100. 


A — Rwil.ilion  Rooms. 

D — Chcmknl  Lectures  nod  AppuKtOt.   i 

C— Wditor  CloMti.  ' 

P — Toweta,  with  StiiirtrKjri. 

E— Aniuirf  Portico. 

F— Piusiigi.',  with  Swirwnj- 
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ts  OP  Fbihart  axd  Gramuvb  School  Blildisos  is  Baltibwib,  Ud. 

IB  following  plana  were  ppepnrcd  \y  ilr.  J.  J,  lliubnnil,  of  llii.-  flnn  of 
y  k  HuBliunrl,  ArcliiiM-C*.  BiilUtaort!.  Willi  llie  anlvlaace  or  %he  SopMiD- 
ml  of  Poblie  SdiooK  Bcv.  J,  y.  M'Jllton,  D.  D,  iKider  inslmctlDiu  Ihim 
Building  Commitue  of  (he  Soliiwl  BcmixI  !u  ISGt. 
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OBAHUAS  SCHOOL,  BALTTHOBE,  MABYLAHS.  <Frant 


The  plAQ  of  Hie  nraniiimr  Sclioal  *liawfi  suTeu  Bcliool-roomti  on  phcIi  Soot, 
jtb  liat  auil  Uiiiiivl  ruuius,  vuiirwvye,  &(:.    The  Prltici|iHrii  ruuia  in  fxvh  nlury 

3(!xe3  Arrt  I'Oawinliig  co  umi  of  1,S73  i^iiuunr  Ibct,  and  opiiMi-  oF'  Kniinu' 
ro  hundrwl  unil  Mj  pupiln.  williuiit  iiiti'i-R-n-nc«  witli  llie  nlalca  wliiuli  tenil 
tile  aptnmcni  to  iliu  omnis  of  tho  n>»lBiiin(  icncliun.  Tlie  e1nB»-nxims  uf 
«isianl  loiidwrK  iiro  «tx  In  iiiiTiil«r.  Tliev  nro  viiriLil  in  tlivir  lUmBnEions.  In 
lull  uf  tlitM  roviiiB  svvtiilj'  or  itmtit  |iupi]B  mujt  be  watei].     Encli  Bour  wiU 
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iiffotd  accommodalioKB  for  six  liuodred  noil  sm 
Tlie  roonu  an  so  nrraugcd  llial  tlit^  PHudpul  ■(  lil«  ilwdi,  or  in  anj  pMt  td 
room,  can  have  a  view  ilirough  Uik  sjiah  partluonB  of  all   Uie  rooBi&  and 
tlie  |iui^  Id  Uiem.    The  pa\nU  toi^y  Ix)  w>  «m«I  us  to  Tbos  Um  ail*  « 
ivliicli  tlie  PiiQcipiirK  [le^  in  pUenl.  und  tij  a  alight  lam  nf  thtt  haari 
'  bo  tlirected  towunls  Uic  (leak  wlienevcr 
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LDK  Up  the  EOdli  ur  the  pHrtlUniis,  the  whole  Hoor  uui;  be  iiecd  ita  a  Kln^fle 
um,  wlien  aildreasoa  ore  lu  («  itdivcrid  to  Uie  school,  or  general  orders  given. 

Tlicre  *TV  twu  itnirwuys  ou  llm  pluuo — oils  iimr  tlio  froat.  tlie  oxliw  neiir  tliH 
«r  wall,  hjr  whicli,  whenever  it  lMX«aii-a  necctsary.  tlio  pupils  majr  be  removed 
Mil  tliu  liilildiii^  ill  »  tew  mlaiilra. 

Tliu  doors  of  oil  llje  niuini^  iiiid  iliooe  lemliiii^  frurii  [lie  building,  open  out- 
■nHy. 
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¥\f,  ?.    HaouND  Floor. 


FtAirs  ov  Grammar  Sohooi>house,  No.  47,  Nbw  York  City. 

I  tlvfttion  reprofentB  the  new  School-house  erected  in  Twelfth  Street,  between 
nj  and  UniTenitj  Place,  for  a  Grammar  School  for  fcirls.  The  bnilding  has 
of  94  ISMt,  and  is  100  feet  deep  and  4  stories  high.  It  Is  built  of  brick,  the 
Hit  luKTing  a  brown  stone  fVont,  well  finished,  with  an  excellent  architectural 


■•  No.  2,  is  the  pround  floor,  chiefly  occupied  as  the  plaj-f^und  for  the 
1,  extending  under  nearly  the  whole  building,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
n  and  wnlls.  -  In  fine  weather  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  ample  room  is 
d  for  exercise. 

lettering  in  the  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  once  the  arrangement  of 
■ma.  At  the  right  is  the  Library  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  School 
s  of  the  Ward.  At  the  left  are  rooms  for  the  Teachers,  and  the  Janitor,  and 
obes  for  the  u<ic  of  the  pupils.    The  water-closets  are  at  the  rear  part  of  the 


e  whoic  Imildtnj;,  iihcti"  filial  ii  iioroil,  and  itic  funiiiM* 
re,  coQBtnicted  bj  Meiara.  Culver,  Simonds  4  Co.. 


Tbmo  U  »  eellai 
«  plwcd.    Of  thete  there  & 
r  Sew  ToHs. 

^Ilte  But  Bton-  ia  cx^rupird  hy  the  Primar;  DeiMmDoal,  and  bu  *ii  clau-nrami,  u 
mud  in  Fig.  3,  betide  ihe  lai^  nxmi,  wbeiv  tbo  pajnli  usemble  >i  the  opening 
OH  of  the  nchooL  Four  wardrobe*  ore  placed  on  each  lidc  of  the  tlairwnf , 
An  oa»r  doihiog  of  the  KboUn  arc  hang  daring  ichiwl  boon.  The  luirwaj*, 
•  Mdl  dda  of  tlie  hottte,  afford  an  cgreu  into  ibc  pUj-gnnmd. 
Hm  *ecnnd  ttorj.  Fig.  4.  ii  iho  same  a*  the  Sni,  except  that  two  of  the  clau-raomt 

d  with  de*ka  for  the  Hppcr  rluK>. 
Hh  lUid  11017,  (cpRMoted  in  Fig.  S,  b  ih«  Mine,  with  the  exception  ibai  all  ih* 
*4MBW  an  fiimiihcd  with  deiki.    Thi«  department  ii  for  die  higheM  gmte  of 
tUoi,  tad  11  atmilar,  in  all  iu  arraagvmrnu  with  reapoct  lo  waidtobM,  Ac,  lo  tba 
V  dtpanmcot*. 
Tht  whole  honu)  b  fdmiibcd  with  ib«  Sdural  Fnrniiot*  of  Jom^  L.  Bom,  mA  b 
7  handiomcly  and  oonKnUiwl7  arrangeil  for  ibc  acDonmodadoa  of  the  pwpD*- 
The  truildiiig  WM  erected  nadcr  the  raperrliliin  of  TbootM  B.  JadtMH,  MtMml; 
fti  maaoD.warli   being  perfennod  bj  Wm.  B.  Rhoade*,  aad  Iba  tatftatn'i  WHfc  hf 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Thx  following  pages  exhibit  the  condition  of  State  Normal  Schools  and  City 
TraiDing  Schools  in.  operation  in  1867-8,  so  &r  as  returns  have  been  received, 
in  response  to  the  Special  Circular  (No.  10,)  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
soliciting  information  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Professional  Training  of 
Teachers  in  the  several  States.  A  more  complete  documentary  history  of  the 
system  in  each  State  will  be  hereafter  presented. 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 

NOWLMAIj  schooi^s. 

rmBUMINAST    REPORT. 

circular  of  Commissioner  of  Edncmtlon^ mi 
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Nbbraska 711 
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Ohio, 7B 

Refwrl  on  Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White, "^ 

Wbst  Virginia, • 

West  Liberty  State  Normal  School ;  Guyandotte  State  Normal  School, ^ 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

AXD  THE  PBOFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1867. 

Impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Teacher,  in  every  institu- 
tion,  and  in  all  systems  of  instruction,  public  or  private,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  desires  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  latest  information  respecting  Normal 
Schools,  and  all  other  institutions  and  agencies  which  exist  in  any  State,  for  the 
preliminary  training  and  subsequent  professional  improvement  of  teachers,, 
especially  of  those  connected  with  public  schools. 

The  subject,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  pages,  [Classified  Index, 
rV.  and  XVI.,)  has  already  received  from  him  much  attention,  and  he  has  a 
mass  of  documentary  material  which  he  proposes  to  make  available  for  the  fuller 
discussion,  all  over  the  country,  of  the  organization,  studies,  and  methods  of 
the  following  institutions  and  agencies : 

L  State  Normal  Schools. 

Date  and  circumstances  of  their  establishment — course  of  instruction,  espe- 
cially in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching — conditions 
of  admission  and  graduation — privileges  of  diploma — whole  number  o£ 
students  and  graduates — cost,  total  and  annual — results  thus  far. 
XL  City  Training  Schools,  and  Classes. 

The  same  class  of  facts,  with  particulars  as  to  the  methods  of  training, 
pupil-teachers  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  classes  and  aa 
entire  school. 
IIL  Teachers'  IxsTiTUTEa 

The  special  work  of  this  agency— date  of  first  introduction — annual  State 
appropriation  in  aid — number  held,  and  attendance  each,  year — systeoL 
of  conducting, — and  results. 
TV.  Teachers'  Associations — State,  CorxTY,  and  City. 

Date,  and  circumstances  of  establishment — frequency  and  length  of  meet- 
ings— subjects  discussed — results. 
V.  Legal  Examination  and  Recognition  of  Teachers. 

The  extent  to  wliich  iaformatio*  has  already  been  collected  on  each  subject 
will  be  seen  by  rtTerenco  to  Classified  Index,  Chapters  IV.  and  XVI. ;  but  sta- 
tistics in  all  cases  since  1864  are  desired,  and  for  1867,  are  indispensable. 

Any  printed  document,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  and  mak- 
ing effective  the  idea  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  otiier  inform- 
ation and  suggestions  respecting  the  above  institutions,  and  other  agencies  and 
means  specified  in  tiie  aecompanying  article  on  the  ^'  Professional  Training  of 
Teachers,"  will  be  acceptable.  Selections  from  these  documents  will  be  given 
with  the  sketch  of  the  institution  to  which  they  refer. 

The  information,  communicated  in  response  to  this  Circular,  so  far  as  relates  to 
State  and  City  Normal  Schools,  c<irefully  edited,  will  be  published  early  in  1868. 

UKNRY  BARNARD, 

Otmmisnioner, 


.CLA8SIFJED  INDEX  OF  BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDCCATIO) 


I¥.   TEACUEnS;  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  6CSOOL8;  TBACHEBS*  I!W^fI^11 


The  School  and  the  Teacher  in  English  Literature, 
m,  155.  449;  IV.  1«;  TUL  «83;  XYL  432. 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Me- 
morial, X.  397-306. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIV.  69 
*    The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XIV.  277. 

Essentials  to  Succeu  in  Teaching,  L  561. 

Letlers'to  a  Young  Tencher,  by  6.  F.  Thnyer.  L  3.77 ; 
n.  103,  301,  057  ;  HL  71.  313 ;  IV.  219,  450 ;  VL 
435;  Vin,8I. 

Lectures  to  Young  Teachers  ;  Intellectual  Education, 
by  W.  RusseU,  H.  113.  317;  HL  47,  321;  IV. 
190, 309.    Moral  Education,  IX.  19. 

Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  TTTT  507. 

Teachen  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  Channing, 
XII.453. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  TTTT.  209. 

Didactics  as  a  Department  in  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 
XV.  177. 

German  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  IV.  795. 

Teachers*  Conferences  nnd  other  Modes  of  Profession- 
al Improvement,  yiyii  273. 

Teachers'  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  VUL  073.  In 
Difierent  States— Historical  Development,  XV.  387. 
Connecticut,  387;  New  York,  395;  Ohio,  401; 
Rhode  Island,  405 ;  Massachusetts,  412. 

School  for  Teachers,  by  VV.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  668. 

Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Phelps,  m.  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  TTTT  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  European  States — Number,  Loca- 
tion and  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  VTTT-  360 ; 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhalt,  XV. 
345 ;  Austria.  XVL  345 ;  Baden,  X.  212 ;  Bavaria, 
VL989;  BeU'lum,  Vin.  593;  Brunswick,  XV. 
4.53;  France,  YTTT  'JSi  ;  Greece,  YTT  579;  Han- 
over, XV.  419;  Hcsse-Ciissel,  XV.  439;  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  XIV.  410;  Holland,  XIV.  501,  647; 
Lippe  Detmold.  XV.  475 ;  Mecklenburg.  XV.  464, 
472;  Nassau,  n.  444;  Prussia,  XI.  165;  Russia, 
ICTT,  727  ;  Sardinia,  HL  517 ;  Saxony,  V.  353 ; 
Switzerland,  TTTT  313. 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
Wales.  X.  349.  Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
IX.  449.  St.  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters 
of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  IX.  170. 
Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  X.  553.  Nor- 
mal Schools  fur  Training  Schoolmistresses,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schools  at&linburgh  and  Glasgow,  X.  583. 
Irish  System  of  Training  Teachers,  XL  136. 

France.  Normal  Schools  and  Training,  TTTT  281. 
Normal  Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothen,  in.  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XIV 

Prussia.    ProTitions   for  Edocatioo  and  8i 

Teachers,  XL  165-190.    System  of  Nonna 

XrV.  191-240.    Seminary  School  at  W< 

VnL  455;  XIV.  319.     Dr.   Julins  on,  ] 

Regulations  of  16S4,  XYL  395. 

Normal  Schoob  in  Switzerland,  XTTT.  313-^ 

Normal  and  Model  Schoob  of  Upper  Caoet 

483. 
United  States— Documentary  History  of 
Schools— Adams,  L  589 ;  Bache,  VHL  3 
nard,  X.  24,  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  453 :  Brook 
Barrowes,  XVL  195 ;  Calhoun.  XVL  ^ 
XVL  77;  Channing,  Tm,  453;  Ciintoi 
341;  Dwiglit,  IV.  16:  Edwards,  XVL  i 
erson,  XVL93:  Everett,  Xlll  756;  G 
X.  16 ;  Hall,  V.  386 ;  XVL  75 ;  Humpbr 
655 ;  Julius,  XVL  80 ;  Johoaoo,  V.  796 :  J 
Vn.  35 ;  Mann,  V.  646 ;  VIIL  300;  Ob 
369;  Peiree,IV.305;  Phelpa. in. 417 ;  Pc 
568;  Sears,  XVL  471;  Stephens,  VH 
Stowe,  XV.  668;  Tillin^haat,  L  67  ;  W« 
590;  Wickersham.  XV.  S2L 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  Normal  Schoob 

England ;  Charles  Brooks,  L  587. 

California.    State  Normal  School,  XVL  63a 

Connecticut.    HUtory  of  Slate  Nonsal  Sch 

15-58.    History  of  Teachen*  Institutes,  X^ 

Dlinois.    State  Normal  University  at  Blooi 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  School,  JQL  217. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School.  XVIL 
Maryland.    State  Normal  School,  ItVII 
Massachusetts.    State  Normal  School  «ft  Bnd| 

V.  646 :  XVL  505.  At  Bane;  Mbltt's  : 
TTTT  758.  At  Weetfield.  TTT^  «S2.  T 
Seminary  at  Andover.  V,  386.  Bistory  of 
ers*  Institutes,  XV.  367. 

New  JerMy.  State  Normal  School,  in.  3 
Aims,  by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.  Faruum  Prej 
Schpol,  in.  397. 

New  "^ork.  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
341,  531.  History  of  Teachers*  Institute 
395.  Training  School  at  Oswego,  XVL  33 
mal  School  at  Brockport,  JLVII 

Ohio.  History  of  Tencbers'  Institutes,  X 
Normal  Schoob  in,  XVXL 

Pennsylvania.      Professional  Training  of  T< 
XIV.  72J.    Normal  School  at  MilienrtDi 
^1.      Philadelphia   Normal    School    for 
Teachers,  XTV.  727.    XVL  195.    Nonnal 
at  Mansfield,  XVIL 

Rhode  Island.  Education  of  Teachers.  X 
History  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  XV.  405. 

Vermont  Teachers*  Seminary  in  1823,  XI 
State  Normal  Schools,  XVIL 

Wisconsin.  Teachen*  Institutes,  VIIL  673.  1 
Schoob,  XVn. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  experience  of  every  country  where  ^e  schools,  public, 
parochial,  or  private,  have  attained  any  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  the  teachers  are  respected  for  their  personal  and  professional 
worth,  has  demonstrated  that  early  and  continued  success  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  and  in  the  management  of  educational  institu- 
tions generally,  demands  not  only  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  and  an  amount  and  kind  of  scholarship  equal  at  least  to 
the  standard  aimed  at  in  the  schools,  but  special  preparation  in 
knowledge  and  methods,  and  continued  efforts  at  self  and  profes- 
sional improvement  to  obviate  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  an  isola- 
ted and  monotonous  occupation.  To  secure  this  preliminary  train- 
ing, and  progressive  improvement  in  individual  teachers,  to  exclude 
from  the  profession  unworthy  and  incompetent  members,  to  give 
opportunities  of  a  generous  genial  culture  as  the  basis  of  all  special 
studies,  and  the  source  of  a  powerful  unconscious  tuition  in  manner, 
character,  and  daily  life,  to  protect  all  who  follow  the  business  of 
teaching  from  pecuniary  anxiety,  and  increase  their  means  of  per- 
sonal happiness  and  social  influence,  various  institutions,  agencies, 
and  measures,  legal  and  voluntary,  have  been  resorted  to,  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  countries.  We  here  briefly  enumerate 
some  of  these  Institutions  and  Agencies,  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere. 

I.  Religious  Communities,  or  Associations  of  persons,  who,  having 
served  a  severe  and  prolonged  novitiate,  or  preparatory  course  to 
test  their  vocation,  devote  themselves  for  life,  and  without  pecuniary 
fee,  or  worldly  reward,  to  the  business  of  instruction.  Such  were 
the  Benedictines,  the  Ilieronymians,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  the  Oratorians,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paola,  and  other  religious  orders  which  have  done  their  work,  and 
given  way  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Ursulines,  the  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools,  (Institut  des  Freres  des  Ecoles  ChriiienneSy)  and  other 
teaching  communities,  whoso  schools  are  found  in  every  country 
where  the  Catholic  Church  is  established.     Tlie  Mother  House  of 
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each  of  these  orders,  where  the  novi^te  is  senred,  is,  strictly  speak 
ing,  a  Normal  School,  having  its  norma^  or  role  or  pattern  of  pio- 
fessional  life  and  practice.  It  is  al  the  same  time  the  home,  when 
help,  and  rest  and  health  are  sought  by  its  memhers  in  need,  ezhao^ 
tion,  and  old  age.  Several  of  these  Houses  preceded  the  eatabfidi- 
ment  of  Teachers*  Seminaries  which  axe  the  creation  of  the  State. 

n.  Institations,  supported  or  aided  by  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  which  the  State  has 
undertaken  to  establish  to  protect  itself  from  the  ignorance  of  aaj 
portion  of  its  people,  or  to  add  to  its  resources  of  strength  and  pro- 
duction the  cultivated  intellect  and  restrained  paaaiona  of  all  ita  citi- 
sens.    These  institutions  axe  called  by  different  names,  and  are  or- 
ganized and  managed  on  different  plans  in  different  conntries,  bat  is 
all,  their  aims  and  functions  are  special,  viz.,  to  give  to  young  raea 
and  women,  found  qualified  in  age,  character,  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments, a  practical  knowledge  of  the  labors  and  dnties  of  the  school- 
room.   In  most  of  the  German  states,  where  they  first  receiTed 
governmental  recognition,  they  are  called  Teachers'  Seminaries  or 
Normal  Schools,  although  the  latter  designation  was  originally  ap- 
plied in  Austria,  to  a  select  class  in  certain  prominent  schools  com- 
posed of  pupils  who  were  receiving  ^>eeial  instniction,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  as  assbtants  in  the  schooL     In  Enghuid 
they  are  called  Training  Colleges. 

III.  Classes,  or  departments  in  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  chief  towns,  composed  of  scholars  who  have  mastered  the 
studies  of  the  school,  and  show  an  aptness  and  desire  to  teacb. 
These  pupils  receive  additional  and  special  instruction,  and  are  enh 
ployed  at  a  small  and  increasing  compensation,  first  as  assistants, 
then  as  under  masters,  and  finally  as  head  masters.  This  plan  of 
training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  especially  in  large  towns,  is 
the  main  reliance  of  the  government  in  Austria  and  Holland,  and 
with  some  modifications  by  which  the  best  pupil-teacher  become 
Queen's  Scholars  in  the  Training  Colleges,  in  England.  It  is  an 
admirable  preliminary  test  and  preparation  of  candidates  for  the 
regular  Normal  School,  and  might  profitably  be  made  supplementary 
to  the  latter. 

lY.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  all  Higher  Seminaries  of  Learning  on 
the  History,  Principles,  and  Art  of  Education — designed  particulariy 
for  such  students  as  propose  to  teach  or  may  be  called  on  to  oigan- 
ize  and  administer  schools.  Such  lectures  are  delivered  in  many 
universities  of  Germany,  and  theological  students  are  required  to 
attend  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  right  performance  of  tbt 
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duties  of  school  loepcctors  &nd  locftl  school  committees,  which  are 
always,  although  not  excluaivety,  composed  of  clergymeu.  Sucli  in- 
struction, whether  given  hy  lectures,  or  by  class-book  and  recitation, 
should  be  deemed  essential  to  graduation  in  Ony  College  or  Acade- 
my or  High  School,  which  are  the  natural  soarces  to  supply  teach- 
ers to  the  schools  below.  Originally  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  were  evidence  of  the  scholarship  and  authority  of  the 
holders  to  establish,  t«ach,  and  govern  schools.  Sach  knowledge 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  all  liberally  edncated  American 
citixeus,  whose  services  are  in  constant  demand  as  trustees  and  com- 
initt«eB  of  schools  of  different  grade.  When  such  courses  are  sup- 
plemented by  practiciil  training  in  a  Normal  School,  it  forms  a  valu- 
Kble  part  of  the  professional  education  of  a  teacher. 

V.  ItioeTBting  Normal  Agents  and  Organizers  of  Schools,  to  hold 
T«achecs'  Institutes,  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Schools,  assist  in  the 
MtAblishtuenl  of  new  institutions,  and  imparting  life  and  efficiency 
to  schools  which  have  mn  down  under  inefficient  teachers,  and  bring 
np  to  a  normal  standard  the  schools  and  the  public  sentiment  of 
particular  districts.  The  efforts  of  an  indefatigable  Normal  Agent 
like  William  S.  Baker,  so  highly  appreciated  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  or  of  a  School  Organizer  like  those  sent  out  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  or  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  by  familiar  conversation  with  teachers,  and 
practical  illustrations  in  their  schoolrooms,  of  improved  methods  of 

'  arranging  the  studies,  and  conducting  schools  will  reach  more  widely 
than  a  Normal  School. 

VI.  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  gatherings  of  teachers,  both  for  con- 
ference and  instruction,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  foar  weeks,  in  successive  years  in  different  localities,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  operations  school  officers  and  parents.  Such  gatherings  of 
teachers,  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different 
grades;  in  such  numbers  as  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power 
of  a  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  fVeedom 
of  individual  thought  and  action ;  for  a  period  of  time,  long  enough 
to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted 
U  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
|[a{{eii)euts ;  under  the  directien  of  men,  whose  claim  to  respect  and 
continued  attention  is  their  large  experience  and  acknowledged  sno- 
cesB  as  educators  and  teochcrs ;  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once 
tlieoretical  and  practical,  combined  with  opf>ortimities  of  inqniry, 
disousaiuti,  and  (imiiliivr  conversation — such  gatherings  of  tcnchcrs  M 
orgnnixcd  and  conducte  1  ss  t«  exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and  attendance  of  school 
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ofBcen  and  parents,  by  aaeigning  to  the  eyening^  lectiim  ad  d» 
coBaions,  all  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  commgnity,  as  wefl  as  to 
teachers,  will  begin  the  work  of  renovation  and  impTOTement  it 
once  in  the  home  and  the  school,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  parents 
in  the  enthasiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practical  skill  of  teacher^ 
and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  school  oflSeoa,  and 
the  public  generally. 

VIL  A  system  of  examination,  by  which  only  persons  of  ths 
zight  spirit,  character,  attainments,  and  practical  skill,  are  lioenied 
to  teach,  combined  with  modes  of  school  inspection,  by  which  m- 
competent  and  unworthy  members  are  ezdnded  from  the  profesiioB. 

Yin.  Plans  of  associations  of  the  teachers  of  a  school,  city,  or 
larger  district,  for  periodical  conferences  for  mutual  and  profesaioiial 
improvement,  and  for  occasional  visits  to  each  others*  schoolSb 

IX.  Legal  recognition  of  the  tme  valae  of  the  teacher^s  office,  bj 
exemption  from  all  services  which  interfere  with  the  full  performanoe 
of  its  dnties,  or  imply  that  the  constant  care  and  highest  nortnre  of 
children  and  yonth  are  of  secondary  interest;  and  by  provision  for 
its  permanence  and  adequate  compensation,  independent  of  the 
negligence  or  parsimony  of  parents  and  municipal  anthoiities. 

X.  A  system  of  promotion  from  a  less  desirable  school,  to  ose 
more  so  in  respect  to  studies,  location,  and  sshury,  dependent  not 
upon  favoritism,  but  upon  an  open  and  impartial  examination. 

XL  Access  to  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
to  edncational  periodicals,  by  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  is  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  experienced  teachen 
in  his  own  and  other  times,  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

XII.  Facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  some  industrial  pursuit^  out 
of  school  hours,  which  will  add  to  the  happiness  and  emoluments  of 
the  teacher,  without  diminishing  his  personal  influence  as  the  edu- 
cator of  the  community. 

Xni.  A  system  of  savings,  aided  and  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  founded  in  habits  of  thrift  and  forecast  in  the  teachers^ 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  themselves  in  old  age,  or  aickness, 
and  for  their  families,  in  case  of  death. 

By  these  and  other  institutions,  agencies,  and  means,  already  recog- 
nized or  established  to  some  extent,  the  office  of  teacher  has  been 
greatly  elevated  in  usefulness  and  in  social  and  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  bring  together  the  experience 
of  different  states  in  this  most  important  department  of  the  whole 
field  of  educational  labor,  as  presented  in  official  documents,  sad  tht 
observations  of  intelligent  and  trustworthy  educstoiSr 
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COUBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THB  50R1CAL  SCHOOLS,  ADOPTED  JAKUAST  9,  1866. 

The  dedgn  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  strictly  professional ;  tliat  is,  to  prepare, 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  pupils  for  the  woric  of  organizing,  governing, 
and  instructing  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge:  jwtA^  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and,  s^ctmii^  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches. 

The  Umt  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two  years ;  and  is  divided 
into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  than  five  hours^ 
five  days  each  week. 

The  branches  of  study  to  be  pursued  are  as  Mows: 

# 

First  Term, 

1.  Arithmetic  oral  and  written,  begun. 

2.  Geometry  begun. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  language. 

Second  Term. 

1.  Arithmetic  completed;  Algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed ;  Ge(^praphy  and  History  begun. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

6.  Lessons  onoe  or  twice  a  week  in  Botany  and  Zo51ogy. 

Third  Term, 

1.  Algebra  completed ;  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  and  History  completed. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

6.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Fourlh  Thrm, 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science — including  the  principles  and  art  of  Reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, — including: 

Ci.\  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 
^2.)  School  Organization  and  Government 
(3.)  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
4  The  CivU  Polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  carefiil  attention  to  be  given 
throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  delineations  on  the  blackboard ;  music; 
spelling,  witii  derivations  and  definitions;  reading,  including  analysis  of  sounds 
and  yocaX  gynmastics;  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  but  not 
to  the  nefflect  of  the  English  course. 

Genena  exercises  in  composition,  gymnastics,  object  lessons,  Ac,  to  be  eon- 
ducted  m  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Principals  shall  deem  best. 

Lectures  on  the  difierent  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  to  be  given 
by  gentlemen  flx>m  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct,  and  also  by 
the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

The  order  of  the  studies  in  the  course  may  be  varied  in  special  cases,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors. 

The  Board  deem  it  unwise  to  eiKxmrage  the  formation  of  regular  advanced 
oiaases,  whose  instruction  can  not  fiiil  to  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  fix)m  the  under-graduate  course ;  but  grad- 
nates  who  wish  to  review  any  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more  thorough 
attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  may,  with  the  con- 
tent and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at  the  schools  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  terms. 

42 
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BISTOBT. 

Tbb  Statk  Nofucal  SoHOOb  at  Fnimingham,  the  first  Normal  School 
under  State  suspices  in  America,  was  opciiBd  at  Leiin^on,  with  a  funnal 
Address  bjr  Go».  Everett,  July  3d,  I83«.«  Three  jounB  ladies  were  all 
that  prraented  themselves  as  candidalus  Tor  examination.  The  school 
commenced  with  these,  and  the  number  increased  in  a  Tew  weeks  to  twelve 
In  October,  a  Model  School  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  charge 
ef  Hiss  Marj  Swift  The  school  continued  at  Lexington  for  Qvc  years. 
In  May,  1IH4,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  removed  to 
West  Newton,  where  Josiah  Quincy  Jr.,  purchased  a  building,  formerly 
need  aa  a  private  Academy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
at  EducalioR,  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  structure  within  the 
means  of  the  Board.  The  building  was  out  of  repair,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  West  Newton, 
it  waa  put  in  proper  order  for  the  use  of  the  school  The  school  incroased 
in  nnmberB,  and  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  the  rooms 
*t  fint  occupied  by  the  Model  Department,  which  were  vacated  on  the 
removal  of  the  Model  School  to  otlier  qunrCcrs  provided  by  the  (own. 

Id  16G0  and  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Legislature  the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  in  May,  1609, 
the  sum  of  tU.QOO  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building.  The  Board 
trere  directed  to  receive  propoBitions  from  towns  and  individuals,  and  sf- 
torwards  Ut  make  such  selection  as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  institutioa  After  carefully  considering  the  proposi- 
tions presented,  the  Board  determined  to  transfer  the  school  to  Framing- 
liam,  where  it  was  opened  December  1 6th,  1853. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  Stale  Normjil  School,  willi  the  prep- 
mration  of  the  grounds,  and  the  rumitum,  cost  about  $30,000,  The  site, 
consisting  of  five  and  three-quarter  acres  of  land,  was  presented  liy  indi- 
Tidnala.  The  town  appropriated  82,600,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  Company  $3,000,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  flret  Print^pal,  Rev.  Cyroa  Pairce^  was  compelled  to  rrsign  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  ip  1843.  His  successor,  Bcv.  Samuel  J.  Hay,  had 
charge  of  the  school  from  Sept.  1842.  to  Aug.  11*44,  when  he  rraigncd, 
and  Mr.  Peirce.  who  had  recovered  his  health,  woa  re-appointed,  and  re- 
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sumed  his  duties  in  September,  1844.  Mr.  Peirce  ugain  fiuled  in  hetlth, 
and  was  compelled  to  resign  in  April,  1849,  and  Rev.  Eben  &  Stearns 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Steams  resigned  in  1855,  and  Mr. 
George  N.  Bigelow,  his  successor,  remained  in  charge  of  the  sdiool  from 
that  time  till  1866,  when  on  his  resignation,  the  Board  of  Education  de- 
termined to  place  the  school  under  the  charge  of  a  ladj,  and  Miss  Annie 
£.  Johnson  was  appointed  Principal  Miss  Johnson  was  installed  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1866.  This  occasion,  the  first  instance  of  a  State  Nonsil 
School  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  lady,  was  inaugurated  bj  ad- 
dresses from  Qov.  Bullock  and  Ez-Gov.  Emory  Washburn. 

I         CONDITION  IN  1B87. 

The  following  information  of  this  school  is  from  a  Circular  for  1867 : 

Nature  and  Design. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  prep- 
aration of  female  teachers  to  instruct  in  her  public  schools.  Pupils  an 
admitted  from  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Tuition  is  free  to  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  public  scfaoob  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; but  those  intending  to  teach  in  other  States,  or  in  prirate 
schools,  are  required  io  pay  $15.00  a  term  for  tuition.  At  the  beginning 
of  every  term,  each  pupil  pays  $1.50  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

Conditions  of  Entrance. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  must 
give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  School  at  least  four  consecatiTe  temis, 
and  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  regulations  of  the  Institutioo ;  and 
must  declare  their  full  intention  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts after  graduation.  They  must  also  present  a  certificate  of  good 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character,  from  some  responsible  person, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  defining, 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic 

The  examination  for  admission  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day 
of  each  term,  commencing  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  Special  examinations 
are  allowed,  in  unusual  cases,  for  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of 

the  term. 

Every  pupil  must  furnish  herself  with  a  Bible,  a  dictionary,  and  a  com- 
mon atlas,  and  can  bring  such  other  books  as  the  applicant  may  have. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  school  year,  consisting  of  forty  weeks,  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and  the 
second  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February.  The  first  term  is  preceded  by 
a  vacation  of  eight  weeks,  and  the  second  by  one  of  three  weeks. 

Studies. 
The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  with  analysis  of  sounds  and  vocal 
gymnastics ;  writing ;  spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions ;  punctu- 
ation; grammar,  with  analysis  of  the   English  language;    arithmetic; 
algebra ;  geometry ;  physical  and  political  geography*  with  map-drawing; 
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AND  OTHEB  IXSTTTUTIONS  FOR  THE 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Thx  following  pages  exhibit  the  condition  of  State  Normal  Schools  and  City 
Trainuig  Schools  in  operation  in  1867-8,  so  far  as  returns  have  been  received, 
in  response  to  the  Special  Circular  (No.  10.)  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
aoUciting  information  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Professional  Training  of 
Teachers  in  the  several  States.  A  more  complete  documcntaiy  liistory  of  the 
system  in  each  State  will  be  hereafter  presented. 
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The  Institittioii  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  commanding  a  fine 
weeteriy  view,  that  embraces  a  part  of  the  Tillage,  and  a  wide  and  Tsried 
landscape.  The  society  of  the  place  is  of  an  elevated  character.  There 
are  churches  of  the  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Episcopsl 
orders;  and  each  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  such  one  <^  these 
as  she  may  select  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  Normal  School  is  1,541 ; 
the  number  who  haye  graduated,  1,092 ;  number  in  1867,  158. 


LESSON  OF  THB  HOUR. 

In  the  **  Memorial  of  the  Qoarter-CenteDnial  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  State  Normal  Schools  in  America,  held  at  Framingham,  July  1, 1864,**  we  find 
a  letter  from  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  in  which  he  inculcates  the  *'  Lesson  of 
the  Hour,**  as  drawn  from  the  life  of  Father  Peirce,  and  the  teachings  of  this 
school: 

Aim  only  at  the  highest  ends :  Appeal  only  to  the  purest  and  highest  mo- 
tives :  Fill  your  souls  with  the  noblest  aspirations,  your  hearts  with  the  wannest 
affections,  your  minds  with  the  richest  thoughts,  and  consecrate  all  to  Uie 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  best  and  noblest  work  to  be  done  on 
earth :  Aim  always  at  perfiection ;  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,** — as  no  lower  aim 
is  adequate  to  the  immortal  destiny  of  man :  Appeal  always  to  conscience,  so  as 
to  exercise  it  constautly  from  the  beginning ;  asking,  in  erery  event,  what  ii 
right  and  good,  and  what  is  evil  and  wrong,  and  faithfully  listening  to  its  dic- 
tates and  following  them :  Inculcate  the  great  truth  that  aU  pleasure,  all  eqjoy* 
ment,  must  come  irom  the  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  our  faculties  of  body  or 
mind,  and  that  labor  of  body  or  mind  is  thus  the  great  blessing  of  humanity: 
Prepare  for  the  leisure  of  life  and  for  old  age :  Incmcate  accountability  to  one*8 
self  as  an  immortal  being,  destined  to  bear  the  consequences  of  n^rieet  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  faithfiilnesSf — accountability  to  God  as  His  child,  ror  every 
power  and  opportunity  to  do  good  to  his  other  children, — the  imitation  of  good 
and  great  men,  the  benefactors  of  the  race, — the  imitation  of  Christ. 

Never  appeal  to  brute  force  except  when  it  is  absolutely  demanded ;  renem- 
beringf  however,  that  corporal  punishment  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  he 
must  be  a  poor  teacher  who  often  has  recourse  to  it.  Never  appeal  to  emula- 
tion, but  insist  on  the  divine  lesson,  **in  honor  preferring  one  another:**  Re- 
member the  injunction  of  the  holy  Paul,  '*  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good,**  and  that  the  only  absolutely  irre^stible  power  is  ever- 
enduring,  wholly  unselfish  love. 

The  teacher  must  be  armed  with  this  principle.  She  nnutt  love  children ;  and 
she  ought  to  remember  that  all  of  them  are  or  have  lately  been  of  that  number 
of  whom  the  Divine  Master  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.*' 

Remember  that  the  art  of  teaching,  which  should  l^  the  oldest,  is  really  the 
newest  of  arts ;  that,  in  most  schools,  in  all  departments,  much  time  is  wasted 
in  teaching  what  is  of  littie  value,  while  many  things,  most  important  for  the 
child  to  learn,  are  not  taught  at  all.  In  short,  what  should  be  the  great  and 
leading  object  in  every  school, — preparation  for  the  duties  and  labors  of  Bfe  — 
is,  in  many  ways,  in  schools  of  all  grades,  almost  entirely  neglected. 
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BcTWKRH  the  jeare  A.  D.  1820  and  ISSS,  there  ippeared  upon  the  eU^e  k 
mull  uUsa  of  iulelligeal,  cultivated  ulf-Bacrificing  men,  with  all  the  Tigor  and 
rreshoesa  of  eirlj  mnahood,  who  aaw,  ae  it  wure  at  a  glaocv,  bon  matters 
■tood  [in  elemeDiai7  Kchoobt] ;  deulartd  the  educatiunal  decUnc ;  and  begaa 
eamesttf,  and,  in  general  wUelj,  to  applj  the  remedy.  An  "Educational  Re- 
Tiral,"  IS  our  brother,  the  Orator,  baa  aptly  termed  it,  took  place.  The  peoplo 
began  to  see  that  a  right  education,  widely  diffused,  would  prove  tLe  glory  of 
tlie  Stale — ^nay  more,  WM  for  her  the  only  source  of  influeDce,  power,  and  last- 
[dk  greatoeta. 

Time  and  present  circumstances  forbid  as  to  speak  in  fitting  temu  of  Ihess 
Educational  Kcvivaiiste,  to  portray  thoir  characters,  and  to  recount  the  nuble 
deeds  which  each  performed.  Indeed,  thank  God  I  maoy  of  tliem  yet  li'e;  yet 
eiyoj  the  rich  fruila  of  their  early  labors ;  are  yet  able  and  ready  to  lend  a  hel[^ 
Ins  hand  to  every  good  workf 

Foremoal,  pcrbapa;  among  these  pioneers,  was  Jakks  G.  C^rtkr,  genial  as  a 
friend,  accaoipliabed  as  a  teacher,  ardent  as  a  politician,  who  fought  most  nian- 
fiilty,  and  for  a  time  nearly  alone;  and  to  whom  it  is  believed,  belongs  the 
lionor  not  only  of  starting  the  great  reform,  bat  of  perceiving  how  essential  to 
Ita  completeocBB  and  peruiunent  utility,  would  be  the  thorough,  professional 
edoea^on  of  teachers  under  public  auperriBion  and  at  the  public  charge.  His 
newspaper  articles  on  popular  education,  from  A.  D.  1831  to  '34, — bia  letters  to 


Hod.  William  Prescolt,  LL.  D.,  oi 
marks  On  the  Principles  of  Inati 
containing  a  pu^ciilar  < 


II  the  Fre«  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Re- 
ion, — hl»  Essays  upon  Popular  Education, 

or  u  uf  (he  schools  of  Massaohusetla,  and  an 

outline  for  an  Institu^on  for  the  Education  of  Teachers," — his  Uemorial  to  the 
Bute  LegitUture  in  1827,  praying  for  aid  to  esublish  a  Seminary  for  the  Edu- 
oation  of  Teachers,  with  a  Model  School  attached, — his  etTorts  In  Lancaalet,  hia 
native  town,  to  carry  out  the  school  as  a  private  enterprise, — bis  activity  and 
InSucDce  in  foondiiig  the  "American  Institute  of  loBtructian"  in  IS^y-sn.  that 
noble  society  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  source  of  life  to  the  edncatiooal 
{ntereats  of  the  country, — bis  unremitted  labors  as  a  politician  in  licbilf  of 
Popular  EducaUon, — bis  successful  introductloa  of  a  bill  eBlabliBbing  the  Board 
of  Education,— the  detraction,  peraeculion  anil  financial  disasters  he  encoun- 
tered In  the  advocacy  of  his  schemea, — all  tbese  entitle  James  G.  Carter  to  a 
most  honorable  mention. 

There  were  Willuu  C.  WoonnRinaE,  a  teacher  and  the  son  of  a  teacher, 
distinguished  a.ia  geographer  and  editor  of  tbe  Annals  of  Education  and  other 
works. — and  Sahuxl  R.  Hall,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  teachers,  anil  la 
18*29,  the  founder,  at  Andbver,  of  a  Semluarj  for  Teachers — tlie  Grat  regular 
•eminary  in  this  couutry  dcsigued  for  auch  an  object—  a  gcnuiue  Normal  School, 
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tbongh  not  of  State  patronage  or  adoption, — and  Gakd^ke  B.  Pkkst.  of 
ford,  a  modeat  country  clergyman,  in  eerlj  life  a  teacher  of  a  distingiiiiibed  fiuT> 
arj  in«titation,  who  through  a  long  and  able  life  labored  as  he  focmd  oppaft»> 
nitT,  to  promote  popular  education. 

irhere,  too,  were  TH0M.is  H.  Gallacdit,  the  akillful,  deroted  uutnMtor  «f 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  made  the  dull  ear  to  hear  of  the  woodera  of  tbe  crea- 
tion, and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  «ng  the  praises  of  God, — aod  Wiluai 
A.  Alcott,  the  eccentric  phjndan  and  educator  and  author  of  manT  go9i 
books. 

Horace  Mahh,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edacation,  came  late  into  ^ 
work,  [18371  but  brought  with  him  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  matme file; 
all  the  leammg,  culture  and  acumen  which  had  distinguished  him  at  the  bar; 
all  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  skill  in  management  which  made  hia 
•accessful  as  a  politician ;  and  all  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  aaoog 
the  people.  Withdrawing  himself  from  less  laborious  and  far  more  lucratiTt 
oocupations,  he  gare  himself  soul  and  bodj,  to  the  great  enterpriae.  Of  hb 
earnest,  self-sacnficing  dcTotion,  of  his  indomitable  peraeTermoce  amid  oppo«- 
tion  and  reproach,  of  his  enormous  personal  labors,  we  cannot  here  speak. 
The  prime  agent  in  establishing  the  Board  of  Education,  its  m>ui  as  well  as  its 
Secretary,  he  was  the  establisher  of  thU  school,  and  its  most  earnest  and  coa- 
•tant  friend,  so  long  as  it  continued  within  his  reach ;  and  but  for  him  it  would 
haTe  died  for  want  of  that  mere  pittance  on  which  so  much  of  its  life  has  bcca 
•apported,  and  which,  again  and  again,  he  secuFed. 

Frominent  among  these  was  Edmund  Dwiobt,  the  merchant  prince,  as  unos- 
tentatious as  munificent,  whose  open  parse  enabled  the  Secretary  to  lire,  wkick 
State  patronage  alone  never  could  have  done ;  and  whose  timely  gilt  of  $1<>,«M> 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  presented  March  10,  1838,  secured  from  its  Leg- 
isUture  a  corresponding  grant ;  and  was,  as  Mr.  Ma5H  has  ezpreased  It,  **  the 
origin,  the  source,  the  punctum  talien*  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Mimirhi 
•etu." 

But  time  (ails  me  to  speak  of  Samfil  Ltwis,  Waltxb  Johhsoh,  Josiab  Hob> 
BBOOK,  John  A.  Suaw,  and  a  host  of  others.  These  and  many  more  rest  fnm 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

We  have  yet  with  us,  thank  God!  William  Russell,  the  Edacational  journ- 
alist and  associate  of  Woodbridge,  whose  native  erace  and  charming  elocution 
were  as  attractive  as  bis  pen  was  persuasive,  and  whose  whole  life  has  been  spttit 
in  urging  forward  the  work  of  popular  education : 

Samuel  J.  Mat,  the  accomplished  orator  of  this  occasion,  and  the  second 
Principal  of  this  Institution  ;  the  record  of  whose  life  is  self-sacrifice,  and  earoett, 
unremitting  endeavor  in  every  good  word  and  work  designed  to  benefit  mankind: 

Charles  Brooks,  whose  labors  in  the  years  1835-6-7,  were  second  to  those 
of  no  man — one  might  almost  say  to  no  number  of  men — to  whom  we  owe  the 
particular  form  which  Normal  Schools  took,  and  who  did  very  much  toward 
preparing  the  publi  mind  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  new  system ;  who,  be» 
ginning  with  bis  own  parish  in  Hingham,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  without 
compensation  or  payment  of  expenses,  traveled  over  New  England,  lectnhng 
upon  the  Prussian  system  of  Elementary  Education,  with  especial  reference  to 
Normal  Schools.  From  his  friend,  Victor  Cousin,  the  first  scholar  of  France,  he 
obtained  reports  and  documents,  and  encouraging  words,  which  were  to  hin 
the  pabulum  vitsB ;  for  in  this  phase  of  the  enterprise  he  stood  almost  if  ooc 
quite  alone;  yet  planting  his  feet  literally  on  '^Plirmouth  Rock,^  he  ^ti 
conscious  of  strength.  In  behalf  of  a  convention  of  teachers,  called  by  him 
in  Plymouth,  he  memorialized  the  Legislature  in  1837,  and  was  twice  called 
before  that  body  to  speak  upon  his  favorite  subject : 

Hknrt  Barnard,  as  much  as  any  man  in  this  country,  entitled  to  be  called 
the  Educator^  whose  fruitl'ul  labors  are  in  their  prime,  and  are  destined  to  pro- 
duce results  greater  and  still  greater  as  time  progresses,  and  of  whom  thi^  i^ 
not  the  place  to  speak  at  length. 

Time  and  your  patience  fail  me  to  speak  of  others  who  deserve  the  moft  hoiv- 
orablc  mention,  and  a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  the  hosts  whom  they  have 
benefited.  One  more  only  shall  be  spoken  of.  I  refer  to^Mr.  Geo.  B.  £M'EBso3^ 
whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  educational  labors.    The  son  of  a  distia- 
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gnlsfaed  phfticUn,  tall  at  interest  in  popular  educstioD,  uid  o(  labor*  to 
promote  it,  lie  hu  bj  inheriMnce  the  qualities  wbiub,  under  Ilia  own  Dkreful 
IreUiiuf;  had  cullnrc.  have  made  him  eminent  la  hia  pruicuion,  nud  diatitl- 
gnished  hitn  m  the  friend  of  commoD  anhooU.  In  A.  0.  1831,  be  ww  aulocted 
to  fill  the  rcapoiuibte  offloc  of  Principal  of  Ihe  Englisti  High  ^liool  in  Bwton, 
theajiut  eaublisbod.  The  nork  of  orgauiution,  the  plan*  and  vourse  of  sludf, 
the  nalnre  of  the  diwIpUne  to  be  nsed,  the  means  and  motives  lo  be  etnplojed, 
the  moral  and  reliKioua  principtea  to  be  urged,  all  irere  letl  to  his  wisdom,  skill 
and  goodness.  Uow  well  he  did  bi«  work,  let  ttmt  noble  instiCulioo,  frotu 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  just  pride  of  the  cilj,  teU.  To  him  Warren 
Cotbura,  his  friend,  st^mitled  the  manusuriut  of  that  best  of  works  on  the 
Bcienco  of  nurobcps,  "  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  that,  lesson  by  lenson, 
he  might  praistieallj  lest  the  work  in  hi«  ichoal;  uid  the  deserred  popularil; 
of  this  book  was  owing  to  Mr.  Emerson's  warm  recommendations.  In  IS'il, 
Jir.  Emerson  wididrew  from  llie  High  School  to  open  a  Private  Sciiool  Ibr 
Young  Ladies,  which  he  conducted  with  the  most  Dmlnent  success  for  more 
than  a  generation ;  retiring  from  it  in  IBAS,  sc  a  moment  when,  if  possible,  its 
populoritv  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  IBST,  was  instrumcntul  in  forming  the  Boston  Uochanics 
Inatitute,  was  ila  first  Socretarj,  gave  the  opening  iLddrcssand  delivered  the  first 
course  of  Lectures.  In  1830  he  wu  one  of  the  foremost  In  forming  the  Amer- 
tcan  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  its  Q:?t  Secretary,  and  for  manj  years  its 
President.  In  18-1(1,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  lo  memoralixe  the  Leg' 
blatnre  on  the  sabject  of  the  Superintendence  of  Common  Sehools.  and  drew 
np  the  memorial,  No  particular  sc^on  being  taken  by  the  Legiitluture,  in  183T 
K  second  memorial,  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Emerson,  was  presented,  ou  the  e>- 
(ibltshaent  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers.  In  1 843  be  wrote  the  second  part  of 
the  Sehool  and  School  Hatter,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  works  of  the  kind  ever 
given  to  the  public.  In  18S0  ha  was  active  in  the  formatioo  of  the  BoslonSo- 
ciety  of  Natural  History,  of  which  be  was  for  many  years  President,  and  be 
wal  alM  for  mnny  je&ra  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Ar(«  and  Sciences.  la  1837.  having  been  appointed  by  tioi.  Everett 
Chairman  of  ■  Commission  to  conduct  a  Botanical  and  Zoological  survey  of  the 
Blate,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  admirable  and  eibauaiive  report  on  the  "Trees 
and  Slirubs  of  Hassscbuseits." 

From  the  very  first,  almost  of  course,  Mr.  Emerson  was  deeply  inlcrestcd  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  labored  assiduously  to  promote  their  interests.  In  |s47-s, 
he  wu  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  the  latter  year  waa 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
service  was  most  active  aud  influential.  He  has  been  for  several  years,  since 
his  return  from  Europe  in  1836,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

nie  bill  wtablishingtbe  Board  of  Education  was  approved  by  Edward  Everett, 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  SOtb  of  April,  18S7.  Horace  Mann  was 
then  President  of  the  Senate.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  SBtb, 
lUT,  Ur,  Hinu  was  chosen  its  SecretAry. 

The  constitution  of  Ihe  new  Board  made  the  idtimate  introduction  of  Normal 
Schools  a  certainly.  Indeed,  any  scheme  undertaken  by  such  men  ns  Edward 
Bverett,  Horace  Mann,  James  G.  Carter,  Edmund  Dwigbl,  George  Putnam,  E. 
A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul.  Jr.,  and  Jared  Sparks,  was  a  succens  the  moment 
they  grappled  with  it  The  first  two  reports  of  the  Board  wore  written  by  Mr. 
Sveretl,  and  his  addresses  at  Lexington  and  Barre,  with  his  great  personal  inflU' 
enoe,  did  much  to  prepiirc  the  public  mind  to  welcome  the  new  measures. 

In  1888,  on  the  1  B<h  uf  April,  that  day  so  memorable  and  glorious,  (he  Leg- 
Uatun  by  joint  resolve  accepted  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Dwiout,  and  appropri- 
•Md  an  equal  sum  to  rhe  founding  of  Normal  School-i. 

The  Srst  eiaminalioQ  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  First  Normal  School  e»- 
labUtbed  under  this  resolve,  was  at  the  scbool-bousu  in  Lexington,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  Sd,  leav,  and  the  institution  began  with  three  pupiU.  It  was  a  dls- 
■ppMntDtant,  cruel,  indeed.  To  feeble  minds,  the  morti^catlon  would  hate 
been  intense,  and  the  seeming  railare  crushing  ;  but,  small  at  it  was,  Iliis  was  a 
tupiHtuiur,  and  Ihey  knew  it,  and  were  coaleul. 
.    Moibing  daunted,  the  Board,  on   the  first  Wednesday  of  Soptomber,  18311, 
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opened  a  second  school  at  Barre,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prot  Newman ; 
and  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1840,  a  third  in  Bridgewater, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late'CoL  Nicholas  TiUinghast. 

It  should  be  here  understood  that  these  schools  were  not  at  first  iStetesdiools, 
but  the  schools  of  private  munificence,  aided  bj  the  State — ^the  State-  being  res- 
ponsible neither  for  success  nor  failure.  Consequently,  and  indeed  as  a  measure 
of  policy  also,  private  aid  was  solicited  and  private  codperation  secured.  To 
the  school  in  Lexingtou,  a  building,  used  as  an  academy  years  before,  was  |pveB, 
free  of  rent,  for  three  years ;  and  some  contributions  were  made  by  well-wishing 
citizens  for  repairs,  apparatus,  Ac  A  similar  arrangement  was  effected  for  each 
of  the  other  schools. 

The  gentleman  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  commence  the  experi- 
ment at  Lexington,  was  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  a  native  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  bom 
August  15,  1790,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in*  1810,  where  be  left  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  for  pure  morals,  upright  demeanor,  and  thoroi^fattess  in 
scholarship.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  taught  the  village  school  in  West  New- 
ton,  where  he  was  destined  nearly  fifty  years  after  to  close  his  long  and  success- 
fol  educational  career.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  in  1810,  he  took  the  chaige 
of  a  private  school  on  the  island  of  Nantucket ;  whence,  after  two  years  of 
acceptable  labor,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  completed  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Alter  spending  three  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  he  looked  forward  to  as  his  great  life-work,  he  was  urgently  sohc- 
ited  to  return  to  Nantucket  and  resume  the  work  of  instruction.  Here  he 
labored  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  success  until  1818,  when  he  relinquished 
his  place  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  During  his  residence  in 
Nantucket  Mr.  Peirce  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  Coffin  of  that 
place,  to  whose  wisdom  in  cocnsel,  readiness  and  constancy  of  sympathy, 
promptness  and  energy  in  action,  combined  with  cheerfulness  and  hopelUness 
of  disposition,  and  rich  and  varied  culture,  he  doubtless  owed  much  of  hit 
success  in  the  different  positions  be  afterwards  filled.  No  sketch  of  his  school, 
at  least,  could  be  complete  which  did  not  recognize  the  modest  and  uncompen- 
sated Ubor  of  Mrs.  Peirce.  May  she  long  live  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  her 
own  as  well  as  her  husband*s  pupils,  and  the  benign  smiles  of  our  Heavenly 
Father! 

Mr.  Peirce  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  North  Reading  in  A.  D.  1819,  and  eon- 
tinned  ably  and  successfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  eight  years, 
when  he  resigned  and  again  resumed  the  work  of  instruction,  subsequently 
returned  again  to  Nantucket,  where  he  became  a  recognized  authority  in  afl 
school  matters,  and  was  first  and  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work.  His 
influence  on  the  common  schools  of  the  island  was  great,  and  served  to  make 
them  among  the  very  best  in  the  country.  While  in  charge  there  of  the  new 
public  High  School,  Mr.  Mann  accidentally  met  him,  visited  km  school,  became 
charmed  with  the  man  and  delighted  with  his  work.  Hence  he  was  invited,  in 
1889,  as  has  been  stated  before,  to  take  charge  of  the  new,  difficult  and  doubtful 
experiment  at  Lexington.  No  one  can  comprehend  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
time, — the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  if  successful, — the  disastrous  consequences, 
if  it  failed,  without  cheerfully  considering  that  this  appointment  was  the  high- 
est honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  any  educator  in  the  country ;  without  uiw 
derstanding  something  of  his  feelings  when  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  **  Harriet, 
I  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  this  experiment."  To  his  reputation  as  an  in- 
structor a  failure  would  have  been  a  death  from  which  there  would  have  been 
for  him  no  resurrection.  No  wonder  that,  when  he  returned  home  firom  the 
disappointment  of  that  first  day,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Peirce,  **  The  Board  have  made 
a  mistake  in  electing  me ;  beyond  Nantucket  I  am  not  known  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  public  have  no  confidence  in  me.**  The  despondency  was  but  a  passing 
cloud, — cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  returned. 

The  little  school  at  Lexington  of  three  pupils,  with  some  additions  in  the 
next  few  days,  was  organize^  and  commenced  its  noble  career,  unfalteringly. 
Numbers  slowly  increased ;  a  Model  School  was  organized  in  October,  its  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Swift,  now  Mrs.  Lamson,  who  is  with  us  to-day ;  and  thus, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  system  was  complete  Many  persons  will  remember  how 
apathetic  were  the  people  in  general,  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  these  schools; 
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while  Bome,  .gnonnt  of  tb«ir  true  charaater.  misapprehended  and  mlauiuler- 
Itood  their  deaign,  so  that  envy  and  jealousy  were  soon  added  to  the  oliBtBcIeB 
to  be  enco:]Dt«r«d.  In  the  vintar  of  IS-IO.  a  Blorm  of  oppoKitioii  araae,  und 
bat  for  the  most  aldUful  management  aod  vigorous  battle,  the  dealrucliou  of  the 
Normal  Buhool  and  a  dlabonorable  return  of  his  money  to  Mr.  Doighl,  would 
have  been  Che  consequence.  God  he  praised,  the  Old  Bay  State,  wliiuh  nonu 
love  more  tenderly  than  those  who  no  longer  dwell  among  her  enlighlened 
people,  iras  eared  this  burning  ehainet  The  victory  over  political  and  theo- 
ugical  opposition,  over  narrow-minded  jealousy  and  rivalry,  give  rise  to  a 
better  nuderstanding  and  an  unexpucted  degree  of  popularity.  So  God  every 
vbere  "makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him."  Opposition  did  not  ceaae  at 
once,  but  il  never  again  gained  strength  enough  to  be  very  formidable.  The 
■chool  onuo  started  and  safely  through  its  first  winter,  continued  slowly  but 
steadily  to  increaso  until  I84S,  when  the  Frinolpai.  eihnusted  by  the  labors  and 
anxieties  aClendaat  upon  it.  was  compelled  to  resign  and  recmit  his  wasted 
powers.  Thus  far  he  had  labored  alone ;  and.  that  he  might  not  give  an  argu- 
ment to  the  most  penurious,  and  in  order  to  make  the  limited  funds  hold  out  as 
long  aa  possible,  had  not  only  managed  and  taught  the  school,  but  had  per- 
farmed  some  of  its  dhmI  menial  offices. 

Both  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr,  Mann  at  once  fixed  upon  Rev.  Sihukl  J.  Mat,  as  a 
inoat  aorlhy  snccasaor,  and,  by  their  soUcilations,  Hr.  Ha;  gave  up  bis  parish 
In  South  Scituate,  and  acueptcd  the  appointment,  Sept.  1,  IS4i.  Mr.  Hay,  s 
native  of  Boston,  was  gradujiled  at  Harvard  University  iu  1B17.  Duriug  his 
college  life  ho  taught  st^liool  iu  the  adnter,  first  In  Concord  and  then  in  Beverly. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  at  Cambridge,  he 
commenced  preaching  in  December,  1820,  "the  very  Sunday  after  Daniel 
Webster's  solemn  charge  to  the  occupants  of  the  pulpit  to  be  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved."  In  1 823  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  Coon., 
where  he  remained  fourteen  years;  being,  daring  the  whole  of  that  litue,  a 
Inembet  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  devoting  much  time  and 
thought  to  education.  It  was  at  his  instance,  that  in  1826  the  flrat  popular 
eonveation  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  improveroeut  of  schools  was 
called.*  In  (he  years  1831-3-4  and  H.  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  auti-slavery 
cause,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Garrison,  George  Thompson,  and  the  abolition- 
ists. From  18.t6  to  1842  he  was  minister  of  the  church  of  South  Scituate, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  spring  of  lB4fi,  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  Flrat  UoiU- 
lian  Church  in  Syracuse,  S.  Y.,  where  he  at  preseu'  resides.  During  Ur.  May'a 
eonnectioa  with  this  Institution  itA  numbers  greatly  mcreaaed,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  to  his  aid  assiitants. 

The  forlonatc  selection  of  Miss  CiHOLmir  E.  Tildkn,  doubtless  added  still 
Ibrther  to  the  popularity  of  the  school.  Miss  Tilden.  a  former  parishlnner  of  his, 
was  educated  at  the  Bridgewaler  School,  and  by  her  peculiar  genius  and  talents, 
high  culture  and  leal,  was  well-flited  for  the  post.  Her  heart  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, her  manners  attractive,  and  her  eye  was  an  almost  Irresisllble  charm. 
Her  career  was  short;  she  "preferred  to  wearout  rather  than  to  rust  out,"  and 
■oon  passed  away.  Eler  affiociale.  Miss  Elbct*  S.  Lincoln,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Pdroe,  a  pupil  and  then  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Hay,  again  an  assistant  and  chief 
•upport  of  Mr.  Peirce,  and  most  ably  eouduclcd  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
during  the  intcrtal  between  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
Ihe  beginning  of  that  of  Mr,  Stearns ;  and  with  the  latter  she  labored  with  un- 
tiring leal  and  faithfulness,  assisting  bim  to  carry  the  school  through  a  most 
dificult  and  critical  period,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  encouraging  him  by 
her  eumpio  and  cheerful  spirit,  until  hor  marriage  m  ISfiO  to  Mr.  George  N. 
Waltoo,  i>C  Lawrence. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  once  for  ill.  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  allude 
ta  lh»  muty  highly  cultivated,  noblc-spiritcd.  self-sac rlHcing  ladies  who  have 
froB  tinia  to  tine  labored  in  thU  school.  May  God  bless  tliem  all,  as  they 
1mt«  bleasad  others  I 
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The  school  having  dow  quite  outgrown  its  accommodations,  Mr.  If  ay  urged 
upon  the  citizenfl  of  Lexing^n  the  necessity  of  proTiding  more  ample  ones,  if 
tiiey  would  retain  it.  But  a  spirit  of  apathy  had  fallen  upon  the  people,  or  pos> 
ibly  they  felt  too  sure  of  retaining  the  school  without  exertion  on  iheir  part, 
and  nothing  was  done.  Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  at  Lexington,  Mr.  May 
Tisited  several  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  finding  in  the  then 
greatly  secluded  village  of  West  Newton,  a  suitable  building  and  grounds,  and 
a  manifest  desire  for  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  The  premises  bad 
cost  originally  $3CMX),  but  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  were  now  offered  at 
$15iK).  But  how  to  raise  the  sum  was  a  question.  The  Board  of  Education 
had  no  funds  which  could  be  appropriated  for  such  a  purpose, — Uie  munificence 
of  private  persons  was  apparently  exhausted, — the  prosperous  school  bid  fair 
to  die  of  poverty.  In  this  strait,  Mr.  Mann,  to  whom  this  school  was  dear  as  tlie 
apple  of  his  eye,  had  recourse  to  an  old,  well-tried,  personal  friend,  as  well  as  a 
friend  of  popular  education,  who  had  stood  by  his  side  in  defense  of  Normal 
Schools  **•  when  they  were  a  novelty  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  ignorance, 
bigotry,  economy  and  ridicule  were  arrayed  against  them.**  For  five  years  they 
had  progressed  steadily  in  usefulness  and  popularity,  but  their  permanent  estab- 
lishment was  not  considered  to  be  certain.  The  school  at  Lexington  was  the 
roost  popular,  and  the  scholars  more  than  the  building  could  accommodate. 
Should  it  die  for  the  want  of  $1500  f*  Should  all  the  anxieties,  labors,  and  tri- 
umphant successes  be  lost  for  the  want  of  so  small  a  sum  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
let  a  building  be  purchased,  and  the  school  would  have  a  home  at  once ;  it  would 
be  immediately  placed  above  contingencies ;  it  would  have  stability  and  strength. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  anxiety  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  glories  of  success  and  the  sad  consequences  of  failure,  in 
the  figurative  language  which  he  was,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  use  than  ap- 
prove, exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  into  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  **  Quincy,  do  you  know  of  any  one  who  wants  the  highest  seat  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven?  for  it  is  to  be  bought  for  $1500?**  Mr.  Quincy  asked 
what  he  meant.  An  explanation  followed.  Mr.  Quincy,  with  noble  gener- 
osity, at  once  drew  his  check  for  the  amount,  directing  Mr.  Mann  to  buy  the 
building,  **  take  a  deed  in  his^lnm  name,  and,  in  case  the  Normal  School  system 
should  be  abandoned,  to  devote  the  proceeds  that  might  arise  from  a  sale  of  the 
building  to  the  advancement,  in  any  way  he  pleased,  of  common  school  educa- 
tion.** The  building  was  out  of  repair,  and  Mr.  Mann  sold  his  library  and 
stocks,  and  expended  $1600  of  his  own  money  upon  it.  The  citizens  of  West 
Newton  gave  $600  more,  the  State  added  something ;  the  broad  seal  of  perma- 
nency was  affixed,  and  success  was  written  over  against  experiment. 

While  things  were  thus  progressing  with  reference  to  removal  from  Lexing- 
ton, Mr.  May,  finding  that  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Peirce,  had  recovered  his  health, 
with  characteristic  modesty  and  distrust  of  his  own  success,  at  once  stepped 
aside  and,  by  his  resignation,  August  81,  1844,  made  way  for  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Peirce,  which  took  place  September  1,  1844. 

Mr.  Peirce  brought  to  his  work  renewed  health  and  vigor,  and,  if  possible, 
more  comprehensive  views  of  its  nature  and  importance.  The  experiment  was 
now  regarded  by  the  public  generally  as  successful,  and  people  began  to  seek 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  rather  than  to  destroy  it  A  new  Model  Department  was 
created  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  N.  Walton. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1845,  the  Legislature  resolved,  "  That  the  schools 
heretofore  known  as  Normal  Schools,  shall  be  hereafter  known  as  SttUe  Normal 
Schools,** — thus  formally  adopting  them  into  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and, 
by  implication,  becoming  responsible  for  their  generous  support  and  conduct 
That  must  have  been  a  proud  day  for  Mr.  Peirce.  His  favorite  school  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  little  one  had  become  a  thousand ;  the  mustard  seed  a  mighty 
tree,  and  its  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  nations.     After  three  years  more 


•  To  mark  the  progreas  of  the  Nonnal  idea— the  necessity  <^  special  tninliig  fyr  the  work  of 
teaching,  it  may  be  mentione<l  that  the  two  last  established  State  Nonnal  Schools  wQl  have 
buildings  which  will  cost— the  one  at  Winona,  (Minnesota.)  at  least  f  100,000,  and  the  other,  si 
Terre  Haute,  (Indiana,)  with  the  grounds,  over  9160,000.  The  groonds  and  boikling  of  the 
State  Normal  University  of  Dlinoii,  cost  over  9260,000. 
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of  UDremit^Dg  Ubor,  Iho  health  of  Ur.  Pclrco  igun  broke  down,  nnd  he  ns 
oompelled  to  rcai|;a  in  April.  1840,  worn  ont  and  growu  old  before  his  lime; 
bia  phyBic«l  condition  bcnring  wilneM  to  the  aMura  »nd  eilent  of  the  labor 
lie  biid  perfDrmed,  and  the  rc«poii9tbilit[c«  he  had  borne.  On  leaving  (he  iu- 
■tilulion,  hia  piipili  and  frienda,  by  a  publiu  lueeliog  and  presentation  of  ^00, 
to  dulraf  in  part  his  expennea  to  Europu.  tuglificd  their  appreciation  of  liis 
■ervicea,  and  lure  for  him  as  a  veil-tried,  devoted  frieoil. 

We  liBTu  DO  time  to  give  no  analysis  of  Ur.  Feirce's  character,  or  of  hii 
method  of  iiuitmcUoD.     This  mast  be  left  to  other  persons  and  a  fitter  occs- 

Ur.  Peirco's  ancccaior  was  Ehkk  8.  Stkihks,  a  native  of  Bedford.  Be  vui 
appointed  In  iiij,  I84U,  bin  did  not  enter  upon  Lis  labor  until  the  folloning 
September,  apcndlng  moat  of  the  intervening  time  in  visiting  achoola  In  tbia 
and  other  (itates,  preparing  himself  for  the  work.  Mr.  Stearns  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  In  1841,  and  wua  iiumedialel;  engaged  in  teaching;  lirst  in 
charge  of  the  Ipawich  High  Subool;  then  of  the  Froe  Street  Female  Seminary 
in  Portland,  Hnine,  nrheiii-e  ho  removed  (O  Newburyport,  organiiing  and  teacli- 
ing  in  the  Female  High  School  as  its  6r8l  PrlncipuL  During  this  time  be  ob- 
served carefully  the  nature  and  workings  of  our  Common  School  system  ;  and, 
being  required  to  establish  and  conduct  a  teacher's  class  io  hia  schual  at 
Ifcwburyport,  he  not  only  had  op]>ortunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Nor- 
mal tjcbooU,  but  also  to  gain  considerable  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

The  school  now  became  very  largo.  The  Model  School  was  moved  across  the 
street  to  excellent  accommodationa  fitted  lor  it  by  the  town  ol  Newton,  and 
now  became,  under  Hr.  Allen,  one  of  the  most  oseful  and  popular  of  schools. 
The  room  vacated  by  the  Model  Department  was  speedily  appropriated  to  the 
groiriDg  wants  of  the  Normal  SchooL  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and  tbe 
question  of  a  new  biuldlng  and  larger  accommodations  began  to  be  agitated. 

Tbe  increase  of  numbers  m.ido  possible  some  changes,  which,  with  s  smaller 
Bltendaoce,  might  have  seemed  of  donbttut  eipedieacy.  The  requirements  for 
•dmiulon  were  more  rigidly  ciacted.  Pupils  falling  short  of  the  required  ago, 
but  afewdsys  often,  were  rejected.  A  severe  and  binding  pipilge  was  given  in 
uriting  by  every  candidate,  that  she  would  bo  faithful  as  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  devote  herself  to  teaching,  if  qualified,  in  tbe  schools  of  this  Stale, 
and  every  one  unwilling  to  give  this  pledge  was  excluded.  The  examiaatioiis 
for  admission  were  made  as  severe  as  they  well  could  be,  and  were  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  the  teachers.  None  were 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  school  who  did  not  give  prombe  of  aptness  to  teocb,  and 
■hiliiy  to  manage  schools,  however  faithful  in  study  or  agreeable  in  bebavior. 
The  course  of  study  was  eiU'uded  lialf  a  year,  and  made  as  thorough  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  an  additional  three  years'  course  was  Introduced  for  such  aa  sought 
■  still  higher  culture.  The  carefulness  and  severity  practiced  in  admittnig 
pupils,  the  strictly  professional  character  of  the  school,  and  tbe  Siting  and  re- 
sifting,  which  the  pupils  had  to  undergo,  bad  an  obvious  tendency  to  keep  down 
numbers,  aa  well  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  acquisition.  In  IBSO,  and  again  in 
)b;iI,  the  Board  of  Education  took  mijasures  to  bring  before  the  Legislature 
the  inoreanng  wants  of  the  school,  and  on  "  Hay  13,  1SB2,  tbe  sum  of  tGOIX) 
waa  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  bnildiog,  and  the  oeccmory  appurte- 
nances and  apparatus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
West  Newton ;  and  tbe  Board  were  directed  to  receive  propoaitions  from  towns 
•ad  individuals  in  aid  of  these  objects,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  selection 
ft>  would,  in  their  opinion,  beat  subserve  the  interests  and  accommodate  the 
vmots  of  said  school  The  time  for  receiving  such  propositions  waa  limited  to 
■xmoatbs. 

PwpositioM  soon  began  to  come  in.  Lexington,  seeing  here  an  opporlniiity 
to  recover  the  ground  so  carelessly  tost,  made  most  pmi^worthy  and  lilwral 
oflbra,  and  urged  her  claims  atronuoiuly.  Salem,  with  thai  largv-hearied  gen- 
*N«lly  for  which  her  cltlicns  are  so  conspicuous,  ollered  to  provide  sucli  a 
building  as  the  Board  would  direct,  and  meet  the  eipense.  Uany  other  places 
DUik  offers.     West  Newton  w.is,  perhaps,  on  tbe  whole,  the  least  Uticrai.    The 
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people  had  belieTed  the  school  to  be  peimanently  located  on  the  side  of  their 
pleasant  hills ;  "  thej  didn*t  like  the  idea  of  other  towns  trying  to  Imj  it  awmj ;" 
**  they  did  notbeUeye  that  the  opulent  and  liberal  State  of  Mawwichneetts  real? 
wanted  their  money  or  cared  for  more  than  a  testimonial  of  good  win ;  **  they 
did  not  realise,  that,  under  ProTldence,  the  Normal  School  and  the  inilaencei 
brought  with  it,  and  attendant  upon  it,  had  raised  their  Tillage  from  conpara- 
Hve  obscurity  to  notoriety,  and  added  to  it  a  large  and  cultirated  popnlatioo  •ui 
considerable  wealth.  The  landholders  did  not  seem  inclined  to  part  with  t 
suitable  site  for  any  reasonable  sum ;  and,  in  short,  the  effort  of  West  Newtoa 
to  retain  the  school,  was  too  feeble  to  carry  with  it  much  weight.  The  final 
determination  of  the  Board  was  to  transfer  this  school  to  FramincHbam  Centre, 
and  to  reward  the  generous  impulses  of  Salem  by  creating  a  new  State  Xonaal 
School  which  should  be  located  in  that  city.  The  Salem  school  was  aocordingl j 
soon  organized,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  in  a  moet  floorish* 
ing  conditiop. 

A  site  for  the  new  school  building  haying  been  selected  in  Framingham,  the 
work  of  erection  was  soon  conmienced,  and  the  school  remored  and  eetabliabcd 
in  its  new  and  appropriate  quarters  on  December  15, 1858,  on  which  day  the 
house  was  dedicated  by  appropriate  services.  His  Excellency  Goremor  Clillbrd 
presiding,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  making  the  dedicatory  address. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1855,  Mr.  Steams,  who  had  been  appointed  PriD> 
cipal  of  the  Female  Academy  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  resigned  his  place ;  and  Mr. 
Georgx  N.  Bioxlow  immediately  succeeded  him. 

Of  the  last  two  administrations  we  cannot  give  an  extended  accoiint,  ainoe  the 
historian  cannot  impartially  represent  the  former  of  these,  and  the  latter,  hov- 
OTer  prosperous,  is  still  in  progress. 

In  closing  this  protracted  sketch  the  author  must  again  say  that  he  has  foond 
the  task  of  reducing  the  important  facts  of  history  to  the  limita  preeeribed,  ex* 
oeedingly  arduous,  and  if  much  seems  dry,  or  imperfectly  stated,  or  if  any  hei 
of  importance  has  been  overlooked,  he  hopes  that  bis  desire,  erer  constant,  but 
unattained,  to  be  very  brief,  will  be  the  apology. 

He  must,  also,  be  allowed  to  recognize  the  great  assistance  allbrded  him  m 
the  preparation  of  this  sketch  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Uiis  occasion,  and 
especially  by  Hon.  Henbt  Ba&maju),  from  whose  excellent  Journal  many  facu 
have  been  (brawn. 


KOTK. 

BIr.  Bigelow  withdrew  od  scconnt  of  fitlliDg  health,  in  1866,  and  wu  succeeded  bj  MIm  Aank 
E.  Johnaon,  whoee  inauguraticn  m  the  first  female  principal  of  an  institutioii  iar  ttie 
atonal  education  and  training  of  teachers,  was  sigoaliaed  by  an  ^pxopciaCe  addrMS  as 
ing  an  era  in  American  education. 


INAUGURATION   OF  MISS  ANNIE  E.  JOHNSON, 


nUtUNOHAH  STATE  NOBHAL  aCllOOU 

Srplmiitr  4,  1866. 


BEMARKB  O 

OenUtmai  of  tte  Board  of  Eiiucalioa  oud  Tmmg  Ladia: 

I  have  OD  masj  accounts  deeply  regretted  nij  ioabilitj  to 
earlier  la  Ibe  fear.  But  that  regret  ia  now  greatl;  niligBted  by  the  opportunity 
lo  bs  ttitb  you  upon  the  present  occasion  of  so  great  interest,  and  to  l:iear  % 
part,  by  my  prcseitce  rather  tbao  by  much  Bpeakia^;.  in  tlie  ceremony  of  inau- 
gurating a  new  mode  of  making  (he  Kormal  Sdiool  system  attractiTS  and 
•flective. 

llus  system  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

I    oentury.     I   have  attributed  its  prosperity  largely  to   two  iostruuientalitiw. 

rirat,  during  all  this  period  the  schools  have  been  under  the  orersiglil  and 

direction  of  a  central  Board,  comprising  gentlemen  eminent  among  llie  peopl^ 

I  fit  (or  this  great  work,  and  sclf-sacridcinK  in  tbig  cause  of  causes,  for  the  preaent 
and  the  tiiture  Common weulili.  And,  second,  the  system  Ijegan  uniler  the  man- 
Agecnent  of  teocbors  distinguished  for  tiieir  ability,  and  has  been  eA  all  times 
tioce  liept  in  such  bands. 

The  disUnguiBbed  gentleman,  one  of  my  predocosgors  in  olHcc,  UlustriouB 
equally  in  the  practical  and  the  onuimental  departments  of  life  (Governor 
Kverett.)  under  whose  administration  those  institutions  were  eslabliabed,  marked 
Ibe  new  epoch  in  education  by  deliveriag  sn  inaugural  address.  Tlie  lost  thing 
I  did  betbre  coming  bilber  was  to  read  over  that  very  striking  address,  and  I 
was  impressed,  ss  1  have  olUn  before  been  impressod,  by  tlie  (h^siiueas  and 
originality  wbidi  he  at  all  times  brought  to  bis  discussions  of  (lie  subject  of 
education — disciusions  ranging  over  his  whole  lifetime,  end  adapted  with  won- 
detfUl  versatility  to  every  occasion  and  to  every  grade,  from  the  higheM  ani- 
venity  to  the  commonest  school  of  the  land.  I  noticed  that  be  treated  ths 
present  topic  with  more  than  his  wonted  caution,  derived  fnim  biitlory  and  phl- 
loeopby.  He  spoke  of  the  system  as  an  experiment,  and  discoursed  under  the 
evident  reatrainta  of  a  felt  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  public  synipathy  It 
might  attract,  and  as  to  the  public  dispo«tloD  lo  make  appropriations  liberal 
«nough  W  carry  it  to  the  verge  of  reality  and  euccees.  His  words  of  cotinael 
buvs  auuk  deep  into  tlie  policy  of  tbe  Stale,  while  his  fears  have  disappeared 
like  morning  douds  before  tbe  rising  culture  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 
geneml  pioipeHty.  The  system  has  gone  through  many  changes — of  locality, 
«f  spedflc  plan  of  administration,  of  tbe  measure  of  money  appropriations,  and 
of  InWmal  detail*  with  whicii  you  are  lamllinr.  But  nut  of  all  these  vicisaitudes 
tt  haa  etnorged  to  have  and  to  hold  lo-doy.  in  tlio  confidence  of  tlie  people,  Ui» 
podtkm  of  tbe  cebtnd,  primaiy,  and  eesential  iustrumoutality  of  the  entire 
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Bystom  of  schools  in  Massachosetts.  I  regard  the  Normal  Schools  now 
a  certainty  in  the  complicated  jet  unified  organization  of  peraooB  sod  thiB|i 
which  we  call  the  State,  as  the  legislative  or  execative  or  judicial  departsNOt 
of  the  government  To  invest  ^eae  schools  with  all  the  requisite  intellttMJ 
machinery,  the  State  now  appropriates  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  annuaDj; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  increase  this  amount  to  meet  any  reasonable  demani 
For  one,  I  like  this,  and  take  it  to  heart  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expend  too 
much  in  this  way.  I  never  did  beheve,  and  I  never  shall  believe,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  apparently  extravagant  expenditure  upon  SolomoD*8  Temple  obUI 
now,  too  much  money  has  ever  been  laid  out  on  a  cliurch  edifice,  or  that  froa 
now  to  the  end  of  time  too  much  of  the  same  article  is  likely  to  be  expended 
upon  school-houses  or  school-teachers. 

I  think  that  every  observing  person  who  has  watched  impartially  tbe  alagct 
of  our  social  progress  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  must  concede  that  in  do 
calling  or  pursuit  has  there  been  greater  advancement  than  in  that  oTteacfaiii^: 
and  that  the  Normal  Schools  have  manifestly  elevated  the  professional  standard 
in  this  department  The  man  who  doubts  this  will  doubt  all  progress — ^wifl 
doubt  the  benefit  of  all  education — ^will  be  unhappy  over  a  world  now  covered 
with  a  network  of  railroads,  and  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  daily  ooomih 
nication  of  a  weird  tongue  which  speaks  under  the  seas  to  all  people — and  bs 
ought  henceforth  to  have  another  world  and  another  civilization  all  his  own. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such.  All  men  who  are  fit  for  oar  coonizy 
and  our  time  must  agree  that  these  institutions  have  added  dignity  and  graot 
and  power  to  the  department  of  education. 

And  we  are  here  to-day  to  establish,  to  mark,  to  cousecrate  another  stage  is 
this  steady  and  boneficent  progrem.  We  commit  for  the  first  time  to  a  wotaui^ 
care  and  instruction  one  of  these  grand  public  institutions.  The  faiscitiitiaa  if 
worthy  of  any  man  or  any  woman ;  and  I  am  tiappy  to  believe  that  the  woman 
is  worthy  of  the  institution,  of  the  cause  it  represents,  of  the  consecratk^  she 
comes  here  this  morning  to  receive.  As  the  official  head  of  the  Board  of  Eda- 
cation,  I  need  not  say  that  they  have  arrived  at  tliis  measure  only  after  mature 
reflection  and  much  deliberation,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  theo- 
retical opinions  derived  from  general  philosophy  and  supported  by  genenJ 
observation,  wliich  have  brought  them  to  the  present  conclusion,  have  been 
enforced  and  illustrated  in  this  instance  by  the  efficient  and  successful  serrice 
of  the  lady  into  whose  hands  I  now  give  the  keys.  We  need  not  doubt  th*t 
the  experiment,  if  it  can  be  called  an  experiment,  will  result  in  complite  acd 
triumphant  success. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  in  all  the  avenues  and  retreats  of 
domestic  life  we  have  appreciated  .the  power  of  woman,  and  have  made  the 
recognition  of  it  a  part  of  our  religion  and  of  our  rhetoric,  in  this  broad  field  of 
education  our  action  has  been  in  advance  of  our  theories — and  that  the  greater 
1 1  part  of  our  schools  have  actually  gone  into  the  hands  of  female  teachers  bebn 

1 1  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  fVame  a  theory  in  support  of  the  practice.     It  looks  t 

little  as  if  our  instincts  had  proved  superior  to  our  wisdom — as  if  our  coodoct 
had  outrun  our  logic,  as  I  believe  usually  happens  in  practical  life.     It  prorrt 
ii  the  power  of  these  conquerors  in  the  State,  that  noiselessly  and  without  pvblif 

observation  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  school-houses,  where  their 
cess  appears  to  be  as  absolute  in  shaping  the  charactera  of  a  rising 
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19  alUnrards  in  tunilQg  the  men  themselves  U>  the  beat  accauut. 

lisve  it  before  us,  as  a  great  laot  of  social  jirogreBs  and  public 

:  the  best  inetructors,  they  who  beat  develop  the  locultiea 

fli  nderwanlB  oBteniibly  prevail  imd  rulo  In  our  affuii^  are  wonieo,  whom 

have  80  loog  ackuowled^ced  rather  as  aubjccta  fur  our  protection  than  ai 

intiviiiB  powers  of  cootrol  Bad  govenunetit.     I  speak  of  tbeia  us  the  best  in- 

nructors,  not  to  the  exdusion  o!'  mole  teachers,  luul  under  the  limitation  of 

•quslilj  with  males  in  aoguired  aCtainments  and  SCnesa,     The  iaduction  ofUisa 

Johnson  to  her  ofBoe  to-di^  U  perhaps  the  Qrat  offlciul  aud  cooxpiouous  an- 

aouDoement  of  a  policj'  which  uppeors  to  be  (ounded  on  philosophical  reasoiUsg 

id  OD  the  reeulta  of  a  lar)(e  experience. 

And  it  is  alter  all  a  pramulgatioQ  of  a  polioy  whidi  has  much  to  support  it  in 
the  aDalysis  of  the  miud  and  heart  of  the  sexes.  I  cao  not  at  ilils  tiow  expand 
this  topic  I  trust,  however,  that  some  of  the  many  geallemea  who  go  nbout 
and  do  the  l«cntring  upon  education,  wbilo  the  women  are  doing  so  much  of  the 
teaching,  will  sometime  &vor  us  with  a  discnssiaii  that  ahall  be  worthy  of  this 
^ueetion.  When  they  shall  do  that,  they  will  portray  those  manifest  and  ap- 
fredable  qunlitiea,  as  well  as  those  Hnor  and  more  subtle  qualities  of  nature  and 
ills  and  art  and  culture  and  divinity,  whicli  make  womiui  in  many  respecia 
best  teacher ;  best  by  reason  of  her  masterly  power  of  patience,  which  is 
sought  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  solemo  nursery  of  life — boat  by  her  insUnclH, 
which  are  quite  as  safe  as  the  common  logic  of  men — best  by  her  greater  in- 
dustry, which  no  labor  paralyics — best  by  her  quicker  perceptjona,  which  are 
brought  into  beautiful  play  in  all  coDversatiocal  or  onU  iostructioo.  as  well  In 
tile  school-room  as  in  the  social  circlee — beet  by  her  moral  sensibilities,  whidi 
neither  physical  exhaustion  nor  meulAl  latigue  can  dull — by  her  radjaat  caun- 
'teuance,  which  reflects  the  soul  and  becomes  a  utility  as  well  as  a  joy  forever — 
lyy  the  whole  music  of  her  nature,  which  tuakee  the  heart  of  the  uniTenal 
■diool-room  of  mankind  to  slog  Id  tune  with  her  own. 


and  consideratious  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  have 
been  led  to  adopt  tbe  change  in  the  direction  and  mruin([emcnt  of  this  school, 
which  has  this  day  been  ioHugutated,  have  been  so  well  and  ably  presented  by 
tboae  who  have  preceded  me,  that  nothing  is  lell  to  be  supplied.     And   it 
remains  fbr  me,  therefore,  only  to  ofl^,  in  their  behalf  a  few  brief  suggesUons 
apon  one  or  two  topics  whidi  seom  to  be  oaturally  associated  with  the  occaakm. 
One  of  th«o  is  the  position  which  the  Kormal  Schools  hold  in  our  genenl 
Intern  of  popular  education.    They  must  from  their  constitution  be  n^rded  ia 
the  nature  of  a  spedalty.    They  supply  no  part  of  tbe  scheme  of  free  Bohoola    i 
which  the  law  origiusJIy  contemplated  as  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  pi 
Nor  do  thoy  profess  to  occupy  the  place  of  oar  academies  or  private  m 
Id  flimlahing  the  broader  or  mere  liberal  culture  which  these  are  expected  to    • 
ifrorlilti.    The  purpose  they  have  to  serve  ia  a  special  and  peculiar  one,  aud  the 
within  wUch  they  ore  expected  to  accomplish  it  is  the  shortest  in  which  It 
roaaonabl;  be  attempted  to  be  done.    Nor  is  it  so  moch  to  oonlriboie  a 
'gfven  amount  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  give  to  their  teaching  such  a 
character  thai  it  may  in  turn  act  upou  others  Ihruugli  the  agency  of  their  o* 
pupOM.     What  pupils  acquire  here,  can  hardly  tail  to  yield  tbe  IruiU  of  libe 
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culture  in  their  minds,  although  the  ingtruction  they  receive  is  deoigned  to  km 
an  ulterior  bearing  upon  those  whom  thej  are  themselves  to  teach.  It  is  Umr- 
ibre  not  only  to  communicate  useful  and  valuable  learning  to  their  pupGt  tSa: 
these  schools  are  maintained,  but  to  explain  to  them  practically  the  best  Bodi 
of  doing  this,  that  they,  in  turn,  may  know  how  best  to  applj  the  prooesses  of 
educating  others,  by  knowing  how  they  themselves  have  acquired  the  kDowi- 
edge  they  possess.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  incompatible  with  the  cultiTixiui 
of  science  or  literature  for  their  salutary  effect  upon  the  individual  papQ.  or 
with  the  development  of  a  refined  taste  or  any  of  those  qualities  whicfa  pn 
ease  and  grace  in  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse.  These  are  amoof  thi 
legitimate  fruits  of  any  well  directed  intellectual  culture.  What  I  mean  brtkii 
is,  that  while  the  scheme  of  instruction  which  is  prescribed  in  these  scbooli 
tends,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  attainment  of  the  gjaoes  and  aooaB> 
plisliments  of  scholarship,  it  has  a  wider  aim  and  a  broader  parpoie  in  ia 
practical  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  State. 

This  gives  rise  to  two  inquiries :  1st,  What  are  these  pupils  expected  to  tead 
to  others;  and  2d,  How  it  is  to  be  done?    In  answering  the  first,  we  approx- 
imate the  solution  of  another  mquiry,  whidi  becomes  important  in  determiiuaf 
^e  proper  functions  of  Normal  Schools.    For  if  it  is  their  olifect  to  teach  pupilf 
bow  to  teach,  it  is  obvious  that  the  things  must  first  be  taught  to  them,  which 
it  will  be  in  turn  required  of  them  to  teach  to  others.     If  therefore  it  requim  » 
whole  two  years*  attention  to  these  particular  branches  and  those  inuneda&eJT 
connected  with  them,  to  fit  a  pupil  to  become  a  teacher,  it  must  obTiousij  be 
unwise,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  to  divert  her  attention  and  occupy  htr  UL-t 
upon  others,  however  important  they  might  otherwise  be  considered  in  the  li^^ 
of  general  culture.    It  would  be  wasting  time,  for  instance,  for  her  to  aneapc 
to  master  Greek  or  the  higher  mathematics,  not  because  these  are  not  importjct 
branches  of  education  in  themselves,  but  because  she  can  only  do  thu  at  \jt 
expense  of  wliat  ia  indispensable  for  her  to  know,  if  she  hopes  to  succeed  il  li-f 
profession  she  has  chosen.     The  remark  applies  to  any  language  or  acix»iLjl>.- 
ment,  the  attainment  of  which  requires  the  pupil  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  quai-- 
cations  which  are  essential  to  success.    Nor  does  the  propoeition  lo<e  any  oi  a 
force,  althoujrh,  here  and  there,  there  may  be  a  pupil  whose  taste  or  f  uptsv^ 
advancement  might  seem  to  call  for  a  more  extended  course  of  instnictioa.    Ii 
is  not  possible  to  afford  the  extra  instruction  required  in  such  a  case,  wiib-.-t: 
taxing  the  teachers  with  an  undue  amount  of  labor,  or  doing  injustiL^e  tou^ 
other  pupils  who  are  pursuing  their  regular  course,  or  else  adding  to  tlie  prc*iu 
corps  of  instructors.     The  objection  to  the  last  is,  that  the  public  are  not  *Li- 
cieutly  educated  to  the  importance  of  these  schools  to  be  willing  to  approjra"^ 
money  whereby  such  extra  teachers  can  be  procured  or  paid.     One  imp-.'^ru:^ 
step  has  first  to  be  gained,  and  that  is,  to  get  the  public  up  to  tl:e  poir.t  / 
paying  those  who  are  already  in  the  work.     There  is  no  class  of  labor  $o  iiui^ 
quately  pnid,  if  we  regard  its  value  and  importance,  as  that  of  compeieriV  vt. 
trained  teachers  of  schools.     The  public  mind  is,  we  are  happy  to  believt  - 
the  process  of  being  enlightened  upon  the  subject ;  and  every  good  tcacli«'  tiuJ 
goes  into  the  field  does  something  to  bring  sensibly  before  tlie  people  the  b-"^ 
erablo  economy  which  refuses  to  provide  a  fair  compensation  for  good  iitftr*" 
tion  merely  liecause  it  is  furnished  by  a  woman,  or  because  that  of  a  poi*quiii7 
can  be  had  cheap.    The  true  policy,  therefore^  in  respect  to  the  number  J  w^ 
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jects  to  be  studied  in  these  Normal  Schools,  is  to  limit  them  to  what  can  be 
fully,  thoroughly  and  accurately  taught  by  such  a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  be 
employed  and  reasonably  paid. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  part  of  our  question,  as  to  how  these  subjects 
are  to  be  taught,  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  is  the  condition  of  those  of 
whom  the  Normal  pupils  are  expected  to  have  charge.  Our  tables  of  statistics 
inform  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  our  common 
schools  are  of  an  age  to  be  able  to  take  only  the  primary  and  early  steps  in  the 
curriculum  of  school  instruction.  Talcing  the  census  of  1860  and  adding  to 
those  who  are  set  down  there  as  being  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  the 
5,000  who  were  in  attendance  the  last  year  under  the  age  of  five,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  more  than  130,000  under  the  age  of  ten.  I  need  not  say  in  this 
presence,  that  the  instruction  of  these  must  emphatically  be  elementary.  Much 
of  it  must  be  in  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  And  if  we  go  still  further 
and  include  those  between  ten  and  fifteen,  we  embrace  comparatively  but  few, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  simpler 
branches  of  school  education.  It  is  to  supply  teachers  for  pupils  of  this  grade 
that  the  Normal  School  was  chiefiy  intended.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is  all 
that  a  teacher  is  expected  to  accomplish,  what  is  the  occasion  for  speculating 
how  she  is  to  teach  what  must  be  so  simple  and  easy  to  acquire?  If  teaching 
was  simply  mechanical,  treating  all  children  alike,  and  putting  them  through  a 
daily  drill  like  that  of  a  company  of  raw  recruits,  if  calling  words  was  reading, 
and  working  out  a  sum  in  fi^ctions  or  the  rule  of  three  waa  mastering,  to  any  1^ 
predable  degree,  the  science  of  mathematics,  I  might  be  willing  to  concede  that 
it  mattered  little  how  the  teacher  taught  or  the  pupil  learned  these  lessons. 
We  might  admit  with  Dogberry  that  **  reading  and  writing  comes  of  nature," 
and  the  old  alliteration  of  the  Bs,  "reading^  tiling  and  rithmetic^"  might  be 
easily  acquired.  But  the  more  the  Normal  pupil  studies  into  this  matter,  the 
more  she  perceives  that  there  is  a  science  in  every  step  of  intellectual  training, 
and  the  more  anxious  she  becomes  to  discover  its  laws  and  how  they  are 
applied.  And  she  soon  perceives  that  to  do  this  successfully,  she  must  be 
morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  liberally,  trained  herself.  She  must  have 
command  of  the  same  powers  in  her  constitution  which  she  expects  to  reach 
and  control  in  that  of  her  pupils.  She  must  have  disciplined  powers  of  atten- 
tion. She  must  not  only  be  able  to  get  knowledge,  but  must  be  able  to  trace 
the  steps  and  processes  by  which  she  gains  it,,  and  to  make  others  understand 
and  know  how  to  apply  the  processes  by  which  they  too  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  they  seek.  Then  again  her  judgment  must  be  trained,  her 
sympathies  awakened,  and  her  faculties  generally  so  far  under  her  control  as  to 
be  brought  into  lively  and  vigorous  exercise  at  wiU.  One  of  the  main  difBcultice 
to  be  encountered  in  making  an  accurate  scholar  is,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  study  till  he  has  been  taught  And  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  a 
teacher  has  to  make  a  pupil  understand,  is  what  the  process  of  study  is.  The 
Normal  School  aims  to  supply  this  very  kind  of  instruction  and  training,  which 
the  pupil  is  in  turn  to  apply  to  the  children  of  her  charge.  And  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  State  is  careful  to  provide  for  tliem  skilled  teachers  of  expe- 
rience and  tried  capacity.  They  deal  with  their  pupils  by  laying  open  to  their 
own  comprehension  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  gain  and  use  knowledge. 
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But  the  time  in  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  is  limited  to  sooe 
eighteen  months  of  actual  study,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  tbtt  the 
topics  which  can  be  thoroughly  and  effectively  taught  frithin  that  space  of  toe 
must  necessarily  be  few.  Having  reference  to  what  their  pupils  are  to  teach 
again,  these  subjects  divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  One  of  them  relito 
to  what,  in  the  proc^  of  learning,  becomes  incorporated  as  it  were  into  tfaf 
mind  of  the  learner,  so  as  to  render  what  is  acquired,  as  it  were,  intuitive,  readj 
for  use  without  any  conscious  mental  effort.  Of  this  character  is  the  knowledge 
we  get  of  letters  in  reading  or  writing.  We  forget  the  slow  process  by  whic& 
we  originally  attained  to  the  name  and  form  and  sound  of  these,  both  nndj 
and  in  their  combinations.  So  it  is  with  calling  words,  or  reading  aggrp^nit^ 
of  numeral  figures,  or  repeating  the  tabular  results  which  we  learn  by  role  frcm 
the  multiplication  tabl^.  I  need  not  add  how  much  of  this  leaminf[^  is  porrir 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  process  of  a  priori  reasoning  which  could  tell  me  that  a 
certain  shaped  figure  was  a  letter,  or  that  it  represented  a  certain  sound  or  thM 
the  something  called  "(7"  when  in  connection  with  a  certain  other  letter,  bad  a 
sound  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  K^  and  with  another  took  the  sound  of 
what  we  call  "jS."    And  yet  these  arbitrary  sounds  and  combinations  hare  t9 

11  be  carefully  and  accurately  taught  to  the  chUd  at  the  very  outset  of  bis  school 

I  instruction.    Kor  is  it  entirely  easy  for  even  a  skilled  teacher  to  do  this  efled- 

'  ually.    She  has  got  to^  exercise  tact  and  judgment  and  skill  to  adapt  her  ii- 

struction  to  the  capacity  of  her  pupil.  She  has  not  only  to  gain  his  attentk». 
but  must  make  what  she  wishes  to  impress  upon  him,  intelligible  to  his  mind. 
Compare  for  a  moment  the  modem  method  of  analyzing  the  sounds  and  nkr 
tions  of  letters,  by  writing  them  before  the  pupil's  eye  on  the  blackboard  and 
repeating  the  corresponding  sound,  and  the  former  mode  of  having  htm  drawl 
out,  letter  by  letter,  week  after  week,  in  the  process  of  what  was  called 
"learning  his  letters,"  a  mere  roll-call  of  hard  sounds  and  arbitrary  names. 

So  far  then  as  this  class  of  subjects  is  concerned,  the  teacher  should  aim 
mainly  at  precise  accuracy,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  imitation  and  rt»pe- 
tition,  under  a  rigid  observance  of  definite  rules.  But  when  we  go  berond 
these,  to  subjects  involving  reason  and  judgment  as  well  as  memory,  in  il»e  vv»n- 
ception  and  enunciation  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  relate  to  them,  som^ibirx 
more  than  accuracy  of  recitation  is  required.  And  that  raises  the  inquiry  lio» 
far  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to  make  use  of  text-books.  The  question  is  an  intt^ 
esting  one,  and  not  without  its  difficulty.  Learning  a  lesson  out  of  a  text-l^xi 
and  reciting  it  m^moriter,  as  is  too  often  done,  does  little  to  enrich  or  invigi^rsi? 
the  mind.  A  learned  recitation  scholar  is  often  a  learned  dunce.  And  vet  the 
child  when  set  to  study,  needs  something  to  keep  his  mind  steady,  to  give  v^  i* 
an  orderly  direction,  to  help  him  fix  his  attention,  and  to  fiimi.«h  him  a  principJe 
of  association  and  ready  mnemonics.  If  the  subject  of  instruction  be  at  al 
abstract,  few  children  can  follow  the  teacher  in  an  oral  statement  or  a  gf-oerxl 
proposition.  Text-books  help  to  eupi^ly  these  necessities  of  young  schoUn. 
Let  the  pupil  learn  his  prescribed  lessons  thoroughly  and  accurately,  and  k< 
these  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  sequence,  and  while  he  is  training  his  mevtM^. 
he  is  preparing  to  receive  what  his  teacher  ought  to  supply  fh>m  her  own  ircH 
l]  stored  mind.    The  lesson  in  that  way  serves  for  her  text,  and  is  to  be  illurtratrd 

and  enlivened  by  such  familiar  examples  and  explanations  and  inquiries  as  wiH 
open  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  new  thoughts,  and  render  what  he  has  beo 
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Btudjing  intelligible  aod  interesting.  Aad  a  retilslion  of  this  character,  ioatcad 
of  being,  aa  it  loo  oneu  bus  been,  h  dull,  Biog-song,  moBliiiiglexB  thing,  becoaieg 
the  pleuHsDlest  exercise  of  the  day  to  both  teacher  and  pupiL  But  to  do  iliis 
bnpltea  tijuught  and  preparation  on  Lbe  purt  or  tlie  teacher,  aa  muvh  as  il  does 
■toil;  un  tliat  of  the  pupiL  And  it  is  in  return  b  thousand  litnes  more  iiigpirit- 
Ing  lo  tiolh  than  a  round  of  tossona  vuricd  only  b?  the  diOereut  degrees  of  dull- 
a  with  which  tliej  are  recited,  or  the  dilTereut  iutt^oaity  of  Etupiditjt  with 
licb  the  pupil  undertakes  to  nuBler  tbo  words  which  he  is  tiymg  to  repeat. 
Such  are  some  of  the  hints,  and  the;  are  merely  hinU,  which  are  suggested 
fcy  «i]  octwaioQ  when  our  ullention  is  called  to  the  auns  and  purposes  with 
which  a  baud  of  high-minded,  hopeful  young  women  are  preponug  lo  enter  the 
s  of  the  Doblo  pnife««oa  of  teachers. 
But  I  may  ba  met  with  something  like  a  bint  in  reply,  that  Ibis  picturo  of  a 
tMOher'B  life  is  anything  but  atlracliTe,  from  its  want  of  exdleroent  aod  in- 
It  would  ooTlaiidy  be  uofiur  to  deal  otherwise  than  frankly  with  an; 
me  ofthiscUal,  as  to  what  ahe  is  lo  expect  wheo  entering  upon  the  duties  and 
nnards  of  a  leocher.  And  I  am  free  to  conleas  that  there  is  much  to  justiiy 
tbe  complaint  of  many  in  the  profession,  that  it  is  a  life  of  irksome  routine,  and 
it  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  tbe  proper  stimulus  to  effort,  by  having  to  do 
^Iriih  children  whose  mind^  are  so  much  iitlerior  to  their  owD.  This,  Lawever, 
b  but  a  one-dded  view  of  the  queetion.  And  even  if  It  presented  all  'Ua  benr- 
Ing^  what  deportment  of  labor  or  industrr,  bodily  or  mentiil,  is  there  of  whicfa 
IS  complaint  of  monotony  and  routine  might  nut  be  equally  just.  It  ia 
true  of  tbo  duties  and  cores  of  the  family.  It  is  true  of  lobor  upon  tlie  Qirm, 
in  tbe  woricahop  and  the  manufactory.  And  even  in  wlmt  are  called  tlio  liberal 
profes»ous  of  hiwond  medidne,  nostaall  share  oftheir  duties  are  mere  matten 
tf  routine. 

Regiirded  in  this  light,  it  really  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  tbo  quesljon,  which 

Is  prel«able,  to  go  through  a  certain  round  of  operations  upon  matter,  or  to  do 

e  thing  with  mind?    The  quesUoo,  In  such  a  presence,  can  hardly  fail 

CT  itself.     And  then  again  as  to  the  danger  of  belitlliug  one's  mlod  by 

neb  a  purenit.    That  must  evidently  depend  upon  tbe  temperament  end  liabiCa 

it  the  teacher  bimselC     If  he  U  of  an  indoleut,  unambitious  nature,  working 

only  wben  he  is  obUged,  and  conCont  in  doing  tbe  least  possible  kbor  fir  the 

t  ha  (an  got,  it  makes  Uttio  ditlerenco  in  tbe  and  with  the  growth  of  bis 

mind  wiieUior  be  cut«  out  shoe  leather  by  a  pattern,  or  tends  a  spinning-flame^ 

<«  bean  bopi  daQy  recite  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  para^pha.    But  H,  fn 

«  Intervals  of  bis  work  bm  b  tuBchcr.  be  will  go  outside  of  this  into  the  wotU 

I  it  Um  spread  out  before  him,  and  take  a  part  m  what  is  b^ng  dune  and 

lOtight  and  sud  tlicro.  be  has  no  occasion  or  chance  to  grow  stagninl  and 

nsty,  or  for  suffering  himself  to  subside  into  the  type  of  lebnbod  Crane  (w 

Dominio  Bampaoo.     Roger  Sliermnn  and  NnthEUuel  Greene,  of  Revolabonary 

ic  the  leas  capable  to  guide  the  councils  or  lead  the  armies  of 

'  Iba  Kepubbc  because  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  tbe  duties  and  delniis  of  the 

rp  Of  tlut  routjno  of  daily  bdustry.    They  had  been  tmined  nnd  educated 

irhOa  doing  this  to  otlier  tbooghls  by  tlie  infiueaccB  and  clrcumstanoM  by 

Wliich  they  wore  surrounded.    Think  fbr  a  moment,  when  you  begin  lo  distnin 

~  ID  dignity  of  the  employment  wliich  you  have  chuaen  aa  conipnrwl  with  thai 

of  uuy  of  yuur  aoighbotn,  of  what  tlul  employment  coosbts.     lualiiad  of  furi'ing 
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the  reluctant  earth  to  yield  the  flowers  that  bloom  for  a  daj,  or  the  frvti  tlst 
ripen  and  decay  in  a  single  summer,  or  spending  joar  conniDg  ddD  to 
of  wood  or  metal  the  parts  of  a  curious  machine,  you  are  helpmg  to 
engine  of  power  whose  subtle  elements  no  human  sagacitj  has  eTcr  yet  eoa- 
pletely  analyzed,  and  whose  capacity  no  calculus  has  been  adequate  to  uiiiirf. 
The  flower  which  you  are  to  cultivate,  thou^  it  be  cat  down  eren  in  its  m- 
Iblding,  will  be  sure  to  bear  seed  in  other  gardens  under  a  more  skfllful  trahuB^ 
What  after  all  is  the  most  calculated  to  damp  the  zeal  and  cool  the  ardor  with 
"vdiich  a  teacher  enters  upon  her  work,  is  the  slow  returns  which  oome  of  ha 
best  directed  efibrts.  She  either  grows  weary  in  waiting  for  the  seed  abe  ha 
planted  to  spring  up,  or  she  finds  it  springing  up  on  a  stony  soil,  or  beisf 
choked  by  the  weeds  and  thorns  that  show  a  ranker  growth.  But  this  iapt- 
tience  is  neither  wise  nor  philosophical  Who  that  has  planted  the  seedling 
oak  can  measure  from  day  to  day  the  growth  that  it  is  making  ?  He  waits,  a&d 
in  a  few  years  the  sapling  has  begun  to  assume  the  form  and  proportioos  of  the 
tree,  and  in  due  time  it  rears  itself  in  beauty  and  strength,  till  it  stands  on- 
harmed  by  the  storms  that  sweep  over  it  To  measure  what  she  has  in  &c( 
done,  the  teacher  should  contrast  the  child  just  entering  upon  the  mystic 
problem  of  syllables  and  words,  with  the  beaming  face  and  cbeerfbl  alacritT 
with  which  he  gathers  up  as  he  reads  from  the  printed  page  the  inctdeots  of 
some  tale  or  narrative,  or  the  eager  delight  with  which  he  listens  to  the  smpie 
truths  of  science  which  she  unfolds  to  his  attentive  ear.  Or  if  she  would  coc&> 
prehend  the  more  signal  triumphs  of  her  skill,  in  striking  out  as  it  were  tbe 
spark  of  genius  which  may  have  laid  dormant  till  some  such  kindly  hand  ha» 
awakened  it  to  life,  let  her  look  at  the  men  and  women  who  are  stamping  the 
impress  of  their  own  mind  upon  the  passing  age,  and  reflect  that  the  wori^ 
often  owes  its  richest  treasures  of  intellect  to  some  fortunate  hint,  some  word 
of  encouragement  given  by  an  earnest  teacher  to  an  ingenuous  pupil.  Xvf 
need  she  stop  even  there.  If  she  would  take  a  full  measure  of  the  grandeur  •  f 
that  miracle  which  she  is  helping  to  work  out  in  the  broader  field  of  a  nation  s 
life,  let  hor  contrast  for  a  single  moment  this  noble  old  Commonwealth  of  oars, 
with  her  free  schools,  with  any  of  the  States  where  slavery  has  been  keepitz 
the  human  mind  locked  up  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Nor  does  the  position  of  a  teacher  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  avocatiori? 
in  which  men  engage,  in  the  rewards  which  it  ofTers  to  honorable  perwnal  Am- 
bition.   I  say  nothing  of  it  as  an  avenue  to  wealth,  but  of  other  encouragemtTit? 
which  it  offers  hberal  and  generous  minda     If  we  analyze  the  secret  sprin;.-? 
and  motives  for  what  we  call  ambition,  it  will  be  found  that  they  rvsolve  ihrnh 
selves  into  the  love  of  power — power  it  may  be  to  do  good,  or  power  to  contrtJ 
others ;  and  what  field  is  there  which  opens  so  wide  a  scope  for  an  honomble 
ambition  like  this  as  the  life  and  business  of  a  teacher  of  the  young?    He  mar 
not  command  the  wills  or  direct  the  policy  of  the  masses  by  the  power  of  elo- 
quence, the  prerogative  of  office,  or  the  leadership  of  a  party ;  but  be  does  fitf 
more  than  this,  in  guiding  the  tlioughts  and  directing  the  judgments  and  devel- 
oping the  powers  of  those  who  are  so  soon  to  constitute  the  living  energy  of  a 
united  people.     And  in  this  we  sliould  ever  bear  in  mind  there  is  nothing  in- 
volving superiority  of  blood  or  birth.    On  the  contrary,  the  chance  of  suocea 
in  such  a  mission  is  with  one  who,  starting  in  obscurity,  has  caught  sometbittf 
of  that  spirit  which  spurns  and  soars  above  the  aoddent  of  name  or  birth.   Xor 
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ii  there  HnTtbiDg  of  sex  in  this  power  of  the  teacher  to  ariiieTS  succcas.  If 
Uiero  i»s  it  ia  in  bior  of  the  mora  reUued  seositiveDcaa  utid  delicacy  oforgaDl- 
in  of  woman,  wliich  gin*  her  a  readier  bcc«bs  to  Ibe  sjmpatliieB  imd  setkd- 
UlitiEs  of  the  child.  Bat  whoever  is  t-Dgaged  in  a  work  like  this,  be  it  man  or 
be  it  woman,  is  doing  something  towards  shaping  the  character  and  destiuj  of 
e  nation.  Tbe  great  coBaervative  principle  of  a.  free  govemmcnt  is  education 
rd  the  ftoe  school  I  congratulate  ;oa,  Miss  Johnson,  and  jour  utsociatM, 
And  jou,  jouug  ladies,  on  tbe  dLstinguisbed  prpgcnce  of  tbe  honored  chief  mag- 
ijttrate  of  our  Comminiwealtli,  and  these  tried  and  true  triends  of  cdufation,  and 
lUte  eridenco  it  gives  of  their  appreciation  offoar  services  in  the  cause,  I  con- 
ic JOU  tliat  by  the  experiment  thia  day  inaugurated  your  sex  is  at  luat 
^^0  havB  one  feir  Hold  in  which  to  vindicate  tlie  oonfldenee  which  the  Board  of 
Sdocalion  in  behalf  of  tbe  Slate  linve,  that  in  the  learnmg  and  akill  and  patri- 
suntimenl  of  her  daughters,  the  Commonwealth  is  to  share  an  element  of 
jtBoral  power  which  has  never  before  been  fully  developed,  and  that  ahc  ia  in 
'Uiia  y/e^  to  gain  new  strength  and  energy  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  in- 
nces  like  hers  in  the  lifo-atnigglo  through  n-hich  our  countrj-  is  paging. 
OFhe  tree  states  of  Greece  did  not  lose  tlieir  independence  bo  much  Irom  the  lade 
intelligence  and  lovo  of  liberty  in  tlieir  men,  as  for  the  want  of  tbe  iofluenoe, 
'the  counsel  and  tbe  equal  companionsliip  of  virtooua  and  high-minded  women. 
Ibe  sound  of  war  is  indeed  bushed,  but  never  boa  there  been  such  a  neceasi^ 
fcr  irise  men  and  trsiued  and  educated  teachera  as  the  counir7  feels  lo-day. 
Sever  bos  the  mflneni^e  of  Massachusetts  And  her  schools  been  more  needed  in 
Om  conflict  with  ignorance  and  a  vicious  political  education,  in  which  our 
(ountrj  is  involved,  than  thej  are  to-day ;  and  never  haa  woman  been  called  to 
higher  and  more  responsible  duties  than  tho^  which  devolve  upon  her  in  the 
part  which  eho  is  acting  as  teacher  and  educator  of  tbe  foung  to  whom  the  kric 
'  our  libertieB  is  so  soon  to  be  confided. 

Talie  heart  then,  every  one  of  you,  teachers  and  pupils,  while  following  out 
S  mtsaion  in  tliese  halls  to  which  they  have  been  dedicoted,  in  the  aasuranco 
M  it  ij  I«  be  your  privilrgr  ta  farm  a  part  of  that  noble  array  who  are  battling 
r  tree  thought  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  nation  of  Iroe  men. 
The  Spedal  Couimittce  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  tlieh-  report  on  the 
iSTomud  School  at  Franinghom  for  1861,  remark: 

well  settled  tbat  such  a  Principal  and  such  a  corps  of  teachers 
■re  competent  to  carry  on  and  sustain  such  a  school,  as  it  is  that  such  a  achooL 
Ondor  any  heads,  can  be  an  efficient  aid  and  instrmuenlality  in  the  business  of 
popolar  education  in  the  Slate. 

But  If  this  be  not  on  cxaggeTution.  if  the  value  of  labor  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  tho  TDcaBure  of  its  results,  upon  nhal  principle  of  fkimess  and  equality  can 
w  jus^fy  the  scale  of  compen<uitioa  which  prevails  in  tbe  Stute  in  respect  to  oof  ^ 
gbooisf    Why  sliould  one  of  two  persons  who  does  an  imporliint  and  indi*-  -1 
penaablo  work  of  predseiy  the  same  characler  for  the  public,  equally  well  ■ 
•quAllj  ooccptnbly,  bo  paid  in  the  ratio  to  each  other  of  tliree  to  live,  or  one 
^      *-       ise.  In  the  economy  of  nature,  one  was  bom  a  woman  and  the  Otbtr  m 
la  not  for  the  visitors  of  this  Khool  to  engage  in  a  discuaaion  involv- 
ing Ibe  questions  now  agitntinic  the  public  mind  in  re^iBrd  to  the  sexea.    But 
Itwv  would  be  unworthy  to  claim  ■  ahnre  in  what  are  tilled  the  manly  virtues, 
If  tacy  could  see  labor  expended  and  talent  employed,  fitim  term  to  l4>rm,  and 
from  year  to  year,  lor  the  beat  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  protest- 
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Fig.  9.— Iterr  Fummu 


V.  T— Ventilating  Ducts.    S.  F— Smoke  Floe.    R— RegwCera  Ibr  Hoc  Air. 
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Fig.  3— Skcoxd  Plooe. 


THE  STATE  NORMA!  SCHOOL  AT  WESTFIELD.  MASS. 


The  State  Norkal  Scbool  U  Woslfleld,  (Maaa.,)  wu  Srat  opened  at  Banev 
b;  sn  Rftdreu  from  Hon.  EdwuM  Everett,  an  tbo  4th  oT  September,  1839,  and 
mupondad  in  1841,  on  its  removnJ  to  Westfleid.  It  van  there  r«-t)pened  oa  Cha 
ith  of  September,  18W,  by  an  aildrefs  TrQin  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of 
Amherst  College.  In  1 8G0  tbo  building  was  enlarged  by  tlie  addition  of  wings, 
and  ttioroughly  repiured.  From  September,  t344,  to  tite  elose  of  1661,  llio 
aggregitte  Btt^mduace  at  the  Westdeld  School  wus  1,633.  It  was  under  Hie 
Frincipalabip  of  3.  P.  Kewmun,  from  September  4th,  1830,  to  February  10th, 
1842;  of  E.  Daris,  from  September  3d,  1844,  to  September  3d.  IS46;  of  D,  S. 
Rowe,  from  Septeniher  3il,  1846,  to  Uarch,  1854;  ofW.  tl.  Wctis,  from  AugiiE>t 
1864,  to  April,  ISSe ;  and  of  J.  W.  DiekinBoa,  from  April,  1856,  to  the  presfot 
time.    Tile  follovring  parJgraphH  are  from  the  Annual  Circular  for  1802. 

Male  applicants  fiir  admisaion  to  the  School  muaC  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age ;  bmale  appUciHits,  sixteen.  There  must  bo  an  explicit  (lecUmtion  Ihut 
the  applicant  inteada  to  become  a  l«acher  in  the  scliools  of  HaaaacbuKtla.  T)ie 
apptiuonC  muat  give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  Subool  at  least  three  lerma,  tlie 
flrit  two  of  which  shnll  bo  oonaecutive. 

Cnndidatoa  for  admisaion  miwt  prwent  themselves  at  the  sdiool-room  oii  tho 
Brat  day  of  the  birm,  at  9  o'clook  A.  IL,  and  pass  a  salislaGtory  exomiuution  in 
Reading,  Writing,  SpelUng.  Definiag,  BngUah  Orammar,  Qoography,  and  Arilh- 
meUc.  There  will  bo  an  examination  at  no  other  time  during  the  term,  except 
for  special  reasons. 

Each  applicant  must  present  a  certiBcate  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, frvm  some  res]ionBible  person. 

The  following  is  the  coiii«e  of  study,  without  repird  to  the  order  in  which 
the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  the  length  of  time  dt'voted  to  llit'm: — 

O«ography,  Physionl  mid  PoliUcal,  with  use  of  Globes  aJid  Outline  Maps; 
Arithmetio;  Grammar,  and  Analysis;  XTijuiology ;  History  of  Cni ted  Sintes; 
General  History,  with  Ancient  Oeogranhy ;  Kalund  History ;  Algebra,  Gcome- 
ttj;  Natural  Philoaophj,  with  EipeAncnts;  Cliemintry,  with  Experiments; 
•Astronomy;  History  and  Structure  of  the  EngUdi  Language,  with  Analyns 
of  ItJltOD  and  otlier  Poets;  Sdiool  Laws  of  Uassachusetta.  and  Qeneral  Frin- 
dples  of  GoTemmeDt;  Tbeoiy  and  Art  of  Teaching,  with  Uental  PhitosopLy; 
Bbelorio. 

Roading,  Writing,  Eleraenlat7  Sounds  Etymology,  Bp'ilUng,  Vocal  Musi«v 
Coronostion,  Ifecitations  of  Soloct  Pieces,  Extempore  Speaking,  IHscuaaioiis, 
and  Uoral  Philosophy,  extend  through  the  whole  course. 

Butaiiy,  Drawiug,  I^tin,  and  Frencli  are  optional. 

The  pupils  luive  <iaily  teaching  exercises  in  conncctioo  with  the  redtntion\ 
and  lbs  membera  of  the  Seuior  Chua  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Bt^  We<humtay  afternoon  is  devoted  t«  tlie  exerdses  of  the  Lyeeam  con- 
docted  by  the  students. 

krery  papll  who  honorably  completes  the  Conrw  of  Sindy  i*  entitled  lo  the 
nvular  Diploma  of  tlio  Institution,  nrhlch  does  not  hutd  ilxelf  respoii^ible  Rir  miy 
others,  although  they  may  have  been  mcmt>eni  of  the  Seliool. 

Tlicro  will  be  an  sdvnncnl  ^n?^  w)ileh  will  ennhlo  the  Graduatoe  of  Iho 
School  to  continue  tlivir  aludlea  hvyond  the  prescribed  course. 
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THE  FHILOSOPHT  MD  METHOD  OF  TEAGHISa 

PURSUED   AT  THE  WESTFIELD  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
BT  J.  W.  OIOXniSON,  A.  H.,  PIOTCZPAL. 


1.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  09  TBACHINO. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  Education ;  and  the  mind  possessing  this  state, 
is  said  to  be  educated. 

This  definition  of  Education  makes  it  a  state  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  but  one  process  by  which  the  mind  can  be  changed 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
activity. 

By  mental  activity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
excites  activity,  but  it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow- 
ers that  act 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  activity, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  producing  the  state 
called  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  soma- 
times  to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge. 

The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching. 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching;  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
18  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless ;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attentioDY  ia  Education. 
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The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect: 

The  activity  of  tho  sensibilities  is  the  res 
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tioD  to  tho  wholes  of  which  thej  are  puts,  until  tbe  relation  has  been 
esUbliBhed  by  the  teacher, 

2d.  The  method  requires  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
BtudeoL 

The  application  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

1st  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

Sd.  The  Hrst  topics  assigned  sbould  be  thoHo  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

3d.  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4tlL  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
for  particular  knowledge. 

6th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
bnt  tbe  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  having  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  tbe  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  pr«icnce  of  the  mind  the 
oliject  of  study. 

It  is  tbe  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupik  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths  he  would  have  them  know. 

All  lessons  arc  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  bo  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  ac(]uire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  activity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  sulllcient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Test-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  tho  pupils  to  be  used  as  ref. 
erence  books.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
pouibility  of  indopendent  mental  activity  on  tho  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
tbe  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  tho  teacher. 

Ue  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  tho  teacher,  tho  topics  assigned 
biui,  illustrating  carefully  tbe  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  observing  to  follow  tbe  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  l«acKer  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  re- 
citing, with  le^rence  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  tMtching  or 
redtiD^ 
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After  the  pupil  has  completed  his  redtfttkm,  the  temdur  and  popfli  Bif 
make  criticisms,  for  the  purpose  of  correotiDg  mistftkesi  and  for  esDnf 
ftttentioQ  to  new  truth. 

The  pupil  should  be- permitted,  end  eren  required,  to  use  his  adift 
powers  in  obtaining  knowledge^  as  w^  as  his  pssshre  powers  in  reoor- 

iDgit 

The  teacher  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  woric,  ud 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  and  of  the  rdadoo  the  means  he  employs  holdi 
to  that  end. 

Soooessful  teaching  implies  the  existence  of  a  coarse  of  study  that  ii 
adi^ted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  developed.  It  reqnini 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  applying  this  ooorse,  sad  tin 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  his  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  external  means  neeeassry  for 
his  teaching,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  aathoritj  orer  hia, 
and  then  he  can  so  B^plj  his  philosophical  method  ss  to  obtain  a  bettv 
and  hii^er  result  than  the  schools  ha?e  yet  known. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


AT  BftlDGIWATIK,  MAM. 


Thb  Normal  School  at  Bridoswateb  went  into  operation  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1840,  with  28  pupils.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupils 
were  received  for  two  terms,  which  were  not  necessarily  successive. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  required  to  remain  three  successive 
terms  of  fourteen  wetiks  each.  In  1855,  the  period  of  attendance  at 
all  the  State  Norn^al  Schools  was  fixed  at  one  year  and  a  half.  This 
school  receives  both  male  and  female  pupils. 

The  following  communication  from  Prof.  Marshall  Conant,  the 
present  Principal,  sets  forth  the  existing  regulations  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils,  course  of  study,  and  other  particulars. 

Males  niust  be  at  leaat  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  females  at  least  sixteen. 

Each  candidate  for  membership  is  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  good  mokaL 
CHARACTER,  from  some  responsible  person ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
m  the  common  branches,  viz.,  —  Reading,  Spelling,  Defining,  Arithmetic,  Writing, 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

There  is  also  required  of  the  candidate  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  institution  three 
consecutive  ternui,  and  faithfully  to  observe  all  it*  rules  and  regulations.  If,  however, 
the  candid.ite  is  found  to  be  qualified  to  enter  advanced  classes,  his  connection  with 
the  institution  may  be  for  a  less  time  ;  but  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  :  one  beginning  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  March,  and  continuing  19  weeks ;  the  other  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  continuing  21  weelu.     Annual  session  of  the  school,  40  weeks. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  term. 

All  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  present  themselves  at  the  school  room 
at  9  o^clock,  A.  M.,  of  the^«<  day  oPthe  term  ;  for  only  in  very  tpedal  cases  is  any 
one  entitUd  to  an  examination  for  admission  after  that  day. 

Tuition  is  gratuitous  to  those  who  design  to  become  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  State.  To  those  from  other  States,  who  do  not  become  Teachers  in  Mtt,  a  fee 
of  $10  per  term  is  charged  for  tuition ;  and  the  same  also  to  those  who  enter  the  insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  in  Private  Schools.  A  like 
amount  for  tuition  is  expected  to  be  paid  by  those  who  fail  to  fulfill  an  expressed  de- 
sign to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  Stale  appropriates  $1000  a  year  for  each  of  the  Normal  Schools,  to  aid  those 
of  its  own  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  expense  of  attending  one  of  those 
institutions  without  assistance.  This  aid  is  not  granted  during  the  first  thirteen  weeks 
of  the  course.  Afterward,  applicants  for  aid  may  expect  to  receive  it  as  follows: 
those  who  reside  not  over  twenty  miles  from  the  school,  50  cts.  per  week ;  those  resid- 
ing between  20  and  30  miles,  $1 ;  and  those  over  30  miles,  $1,50  per  week.  If,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  applicants  in  any  term  should  be  greater  than  to  allow  of  these 
rates  of  distribution  from  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  term,  that  amount  will  be 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  these  rate^. 

Board  is  usually  $2,50  per  week;  exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights.  And  $1,50  ia 
n.'quired  of  every  student,  at  the  middle  of  each  term,  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

It  is  also  expected  that  every  student  will  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of  Lippincott'a 
Gaietteer,  and  with  one  or  two  other  smaller  works ;  the  whole  expense  of  which  m^ 
•mount  to  $7,00.    Ail  other  text-booki  are  fiimished  to  the  student*  free  of  charge 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  counie  of  studiet  pursued  in  tbe  sdiool,  doiiai 
the  required  time  of  connection  with  it,  Tiz.,  one  jesr  itnd  a  hal£> 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  Junior,  Middle,  ftnd  Senior. 

The  studies  for  the  First  Term,  or  Junior  Class,  stand  upon  the  left  of -the  tsUe, 
next  to  the  column  of  Hours,  &e.;  those  for  the  Second  Term,  or  Middle  Class,  ooes* 
py  the  next  column  to  the  right ;  those  for  the  Third  Term,  or  Senior  Class,  are  placed 
upon  the  exti-eme  right. 

The  table  shows  at  a  glance  what  are  the  particular  studies  for  maj  part  sf  tbt 
course,  together  with  the  days  and  hours  of  recitation. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  such  that,  besides  pursuing  this  coarse  of  stad- 
ies,  the  pupils  are  employed  st  times  in  giving  instruction.  This  aflbrds  tbe  pns- 
cipal  and  his  assistants  the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  pupils  more  eSeimA  aid  ia 
the  application  of  principle;,  and  the  illustration  of  methods. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  is  annually  given  in  the 
month  of   December,  by  Prof  Guyot ;  also  a  course  on   Cbemistry,  bj.  \ 
professor. 

Tablk. — Plan  of  Stody  and  Inetruction  in  the  State  Normal  School,  at 

MOBNINO. 

Hours.  MONDAY   AND    FSIDAT. 

9        to      9  1-4 Devotional  Exercises. 

9  1-4  to      10-10  '' 


101-4  to 
11  1-4  to 

9       to 

9M  to 
10  3-4  to 


8  1-9  to 

8  3-4  to 

&-35  to 

10-45  to 

8  1-2  to 
8  3-4  to 


11 
13 


e 

'c 

s 


Arithmetic. 
1st  Latin. 
Algebra. 


S 

s 


i 


Arithmetic, 
ad  Latin. 


" 


e 

o 
e 

(2 


Algebra. 
TUESDAY    AND   THURSDAY. 
9  1-4 Devotional  Exerei 

10  1-2  I  I     Geometry. 
Arithmetic 


Ansnoan  Birtoty. 

3dLaiio. 

PoUL  Claw  Book  oi 


Ui 


12 


1- 


t 

m 

Nat  Pbilos. 

i 

U 

• 

Q 

• 

Arilhmetie. 

J! 

Astrooooay. 


WEDNESDAY. 

8  3-4 Devotional  Ezercii 

0  1-2  Physiology.  Logic. 

10-35 Compositions 

12       3Iusic. 

SATURDAY. 


83-4 

9  1-2  f    .     Physiology. 


Devotional  Exercii 
(  8  1  Logic. 


9-35   to       10-35^  I     Algebra 


1(M5 
11-45 


o* 


to 
to 

to 


11 


' 


11-40  l.^  I  Grammar. 


a 


Algebra. 
Grammar. 


S 

'c 


Rhetoric 

Geology  and  Notaral  Hmm§ 

Grammar. 


12        Moral  Philosophy  and  Dutie*. 

AFTERNOON. 

Si-lO    ....     Writing  and  Sitelling  every  P.  M. 

MONDAY    AND   THURSDAY. 


3-10  to 
3-5  to 
4        to 

2-10  to 
3-5     to 


3  3-4  ^2 
43-1   [-^ 


33-4  <i 


Reading. 

Grammar. 

Geo^aphy. 


' 


a 

U 
•6 


Reading. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 


e 


Book  Keeping. 
Grammar. 
Gaofrapby  or  lodi 


TUESDAY    AND    FRIDAY. 
Reading. 

Ment.  Arith 


fi 


Reading. 
Eng.  Lan. 


<  ■ 


c 

(2 


Reading. 
Theory  of  T 
SurveytPf 


ch.  «t  Sch   Uv»«. 
nd.  Draw  lag. 


1:2 

4         to        4  3-4   {"^     Geography.     i,S  j  Geography. 
4  3-4  to        5  General  Exercises  every  P.  M. 

There  hare  been  1035  pupils,  riz.,  424  mules  and  Oil  fems/ea,  connectrd  with  the 
school  since  its  opening ;  of  which  number,  706  have  completed  the  course  of  study. 

*  These  are  the  hoars  for  the  Summer  Term,  those  for  the  Wtatar  Tsna  aia  a  half  hoar 
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■ad  npun  or  the  building.     Bj  th!a  mcuns  tba  building  originallj  63  feet  loDg                 ^^^H 
bj4l  tbet  wide,  nnd  ttco  sloriea  high,  was  cularged  bj  tbo  addition  of  two                 ^^^| 
wings,  eiiah  3S  foet  long  and  21  (eel  n-ide,  projccUng  torn  tha  wdUt  of  tbo                  ^^H 
mnin  eUifloe,  and  of  tho  uune  hcigbt.    Upon  the  tower  floor  are  lour  convenieut                  ^^^| 

Tooma  for  the  pupils.    In  the  second  aiory,  the  whole  of  the  origianl  eiructare                  ^^H 
is  devoted  to  a  commoD  adiool-room,  which  U  6S  feet  loog  b?  10  foct  wide,                  ^^H 
with  a  largo  rotation  room  opcniiig  from  it  into  one  of  the  wingB,  und  a  large                  ^^^| 
llbrar7  and  reading  room  into  the  other  wiog.                                                                       ^^^^| 

and  TentilatioD  of  the  entire  building  improved,  and  the  grounds  graded  and                  ^^^| 
Mourel]' liicloMd.                                                                                                       ^^H 

The  Tiaton  of  this  acbool  in  their  report  (br  1360  report  Ibe  Mowing  ataUn-               ^^H 

Thocoo^ofrtudynow  emhraom  (buflenniOTtwojoar..    Tho  Principal                 ^^M 
npnee*  n  dwre  fur  additloual  aaiatanve  "  that  the  qunlitf  of  oar  Ifaehliig                ^^H 
B*7  be  iiDproTod  b;  ivducUig  the  amount,  (br  which  the  t«Mher  ooold  mako              ^^^H 

REMARKS 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SGHOOLraOOrt* 

AT  BRIDGEWATER. 

AuguH  19, 1846. 


The  completion  of  a  new  edifice  to  accommodate  the  Stato  Sormtl 
School  at  Brid^ewater  waa  signalized  hy  appropriate  exercisea,  on  the  19^ 
of  August,  1846.  Addresses  were  made  during  the  day  by  His  Excelleorr, 
Governor  Briggs,  Hon.  William  G.  Bates,  of  Westfield,  Amosa  Walker,  Eat^ 
of  Brookfield,  at  the  church,  and  in  the  new  school-room.  After  tbesM 
addresses  the  company  partook  of  a  collation  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  whidi 
occasion  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  waa  givffl 
by  the  president  of  the  day,  and  received  by  the  company  with  enthosasde 
applause.  To  this  sentiment  Mr.  Mann  responded  as  follows^  as  reported 
in  the  Boston  Mercantile  JoumaL 

Mr.  President :  Among  all  the  lights  and  shadows  that  hare  erer  crossed  mr 
path,  this  day's  radiance  is  the  brightest  Two  years  ago,  I  would  hare  been 
willing  to  compromise  for  ten  years  work,  as  hard  as  any  I  had  ever  performed, 
to  have  been  insured  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  should  see  what  our  ere* 
this  day  behold.  We  now  witness  the  completion  of  a  new  and  beaattfal  Xor- 
mal  School-house  for  the  State  Normal  Scnool  at  Bridgewater.  One  fortnifbt 
from  to-morrow,  another  house,  as  beautiful  as  this,  is  to  be  dedicated  at  We4- 
field,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  that  place.  West  Newtoo  was  already 
provided  for  by  private  munificence.  Each  Normal  School  then  will  oorapy  % 
nouse,  neat,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  its  wanta ;  and  the  Prindpalf  t4 
the  schools  will  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  keeping  a  Normal  Scboul  in 
an  a6- Normal  house. 

I  shall  not  even  advert  to  the  painful  causes  which  have  hastened  thi*  ro'>4 
desirable  consummation, — since  what  was  meant  for  evil  has  resulted  in  !»o  mu-h 
good.  Let  me,  however,  say  to  vou,  as  the  moral  of  this  result,  that  it  stremrtht^^Ri 
in  mv  own  minil  what  I  have  always  felt ;  and  I  hope  it  will  strengthen,  %*  cre- 
ate, m  all  1/onr  minds,  a  repugnance  to  that  sickly  and  cowardly  sentiment  of  tl>e 
poet,  which  made  him  long 

**  For  a  lodflre  in  some  vast  wUdemcws, 
Home  boundless  ountiguity  of^hade. 
Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  succtswftil  wars, 
Might  never  reach  him  more.^ 

There  is  oppression  in  the  world  which  almost  crushes  the  life  out  of  humanitv. 
There  is  deceit,  which  not  only  ensnares  the  unwary,  but  almost  ab<»li.«he4  the 
security,  and  confidence,  and  delight,  which  rational  and  social  beim^  tmjht  to 
enjoy  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Tliere  are  wars,  and  the  qui->ih« 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  tt>rtures  the  good  man  a  thousand  times  n>ire 
than  any  succxjsses  or  defeats  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  feeling  which  «|»riic« 
up  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  hope  springs  up  spontanea m-Iy  in 
your  minds,  my  friends,  in  view  of  the  errors,  and  calamities,  and  iniquities  *•( 
the  race,  is,  not  to  flee  from  the  world,  but  to  remain  in  it ;  not  to  hie  awav  t«i 
forest  solitudes  or  hermit  cells,  but  to  confnmt  selfishness,  and  wickedness  aivi 
ignorance,  at  whatever  personal  peril,  and  to  subdue  and  extirpate  them,  or  to  tit^ 
in  the  attempt.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  feeling  hke  this  among  your  friend*,  and 
the  friends  of  the  sacred  cause  of  education  in  which  vou  have  enliste<i,  y«>u  well 
know  that  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massjichusetts  woufd  hare  been  put  down,  and 
that  this  day  never  would  have  ahoue  to  gUdden  otu*  hearts  and  to  reward  ov 


MR.  M\NN-a  REHIARKS  A 


BRIDiJF 


01)3 
1.  »llBt 


n  the  pri^ou  of  cJu- 

lioD, — on  this  weilGTta 
iiplelinn  nf  the  first  Nomud 


pubis  of 


(oU*  bM  Mcrifiocs.  Let  no  mi 
Iiu  Uwn  burae  buU  furbume,  ii 
eitrnvnguice  of  joy. 

Mr.  rresiiient,  I  consider  thii  event  u  markiDg  ne 
Mtlun, — wliich,  w  w*  all  hnaw.  is  tlie  priwresi  of  ci 
eontiiicDt  Rod  thniu^lHiut  Uie  vorld.  It  u  the  com 
Scbuol-buuse  eicr  unwltiil  in  Uaxnchusiitti. — in  the  1 
It  heUmgi  to  (hat  ctiua  uf  UTeuti  which  lua;  happen  oi 
Wng  repeated. 

1  believe  NomiHl  SchooU  to  lie  a  nev  iDatratnentalitj  in  the  adrancement  ol 
tbs  race.  1  believo  that,  without  them,  Free  Schools  theniselres  would  be 
■bom  of  their  struiigth  Had  tlwii  heikliiig  pon-er.  sod  would  at  lon^h  become 
mere  churily  tdiouli,  and  tbuti  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.  Neither  the  art  of 
priotine,  nur  the  trial  bj'  jury,  nor  a  free  prats,  nor  free  mflfrage,  can  loDg  exist, 
to  any  benoddal  and  salutary  purpose,  without  sdiools  for  the  traitring  ot  tcach- 
era ;  for.  if  the  chajscter  anil  qualitieatiuos  ol  teachers  be  allowed  to  dei^neratc, 
tho  Free  Schuils  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools  will  pro- 
duce pauper  aouK  *itd  the  free  press  will  become  a  fiUse  and  licentious  pren, 
■nd  ignorant  voten  will  beoome  Tenal  voter*,  and  through  the  medium  and 
guite  of  republican  fi>mis,  an  oliijarchy  of  proflinto  nnd  fla^tiout  men  will  gov- 
ern the  huul ;  nay,  the  unirers^  diffuuon  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all^lorious 
Clirietianity  itself  must  awajt  the  time  when  knowledge  nliail  be  dilfiiwd  aiming 
tneu  tliniugh  the  instrumentality  of  gtxid  echoula.  Duled  up  iu  tliis  iustitutiim. 
M  in  ■  sfiriug,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uDDoiliog  may  wheel  the  spheres. 

But  this  ucctuion  brings  to  mind  the  put  butorj  of  these  sdiooK  not  less  than 
it  awakens  our  hopes  and  convinces  our  judfpueDt  respecting  thoir  future  success. 

I  hold,  ur,  in  niy  hand,  a  jtsper,  wiiich  uoatains  the  origitk.  the  source,  the 
jnuHtun  sii/iflu,  of  (he  Konual  Schoula  uf  Maaaachusctta.  [Here  Ur.  Manu  read 
a  IWte  froiD  the  Hon.  Edmund  Owight.  dated  March  lUth,  IH3B,  authorizing  him. 
Ur.  Uoon,  to  say  to  the  L«gi»laturu,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
be  given  by  an  individual  for  the  preparation  of  teaoben  of  Commoo  ScIhkiIii, 
provided  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum.  The  reading  wo*  received 
with  great  BppUuse.1 

It  will  be  ubserveJ,  resumed  Mr.  Mnnn.  that  this  note  refers  to  a  conversation 
beld  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  date.  The  time,  the  spot,  the  words  of  that 
cooversnliun  can  never  be  erased  from  my  souL    Tliis  day.  triuinpluuit  over  the 

C  auspicious  for  the  future,  then  rose  tu  my  sii(ht.  By  the  auroral  ligbt  of 
,  I  saw  company  af^er  company  fso  lorth  &om  the  bosom  of  th\!se  institutions, 
like  angel  rainisiert.  lo  spread  abroad,  over  waste  spiritual  realms,  tho  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  detighta  of  virtue.  Thank  God,  the  enemies  who  have  since 
risen  up  to  oppose  and  nudi^  us,  did  not  cast  their  bideoui  shadow!  ncroaa  that 
beautiful  scene. 

The  iinipiMitinD  made  to-the  Legislatura  was  accepted,  almost  nilbout  oppo- 
tition,  ui  both  branches^  and  m  tlie  tliird  day  of  July,  1838.  the  first  Niiriiial 
School,  comistiug  of  only  threr  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  under  the  care 
of  agent  leman  wbo  now  sits  belutu  me, — Ur.  Oyrus  Pierce,  uf  Nautucket, — then 
of  island,  but  no — ' ""'  '" 


nUwrasm    Ha  sous  mnwvd.  boweror,  ul  Id  a 

Iba'Bx'  )H  vbtcta  Uw  goomsiv  bsd  plsonl  UoL    Hs  spoke  of  bIsetilMiMi.  Diepuiillso 
am  Moras]  «iiIh»1.iih1  or  Ills  fiawnbtoBiHipelllliiiiwtdctaowbl  UeaM  bsiwmi  ihs  ■■  _._ 
Mkools:  sadlaUicsiap(tsB,aaiiriUiisiwsi.u(aU  whotasanl  h[B,hespokear  bslMkhDon- 
kbstf  bt  Mmlllsa  whlcb  ha  siuU  not  nMsks.  ihil  It  was  Ucar  lUr  bin  tii  raHia  Iran  Uw  piv- 

feBtPD.    Ths  saUIUBce  Ml  ss  li;  Biri--    ■--■-■■---■-■ -— ■-—  ■--  ■  -■-- ...... 

wnoff.    He  Oien  loltt  sa  smnsin^  sj 

nuiDeil  ID  IhlBk  be  wsa  iwi  -  so  pl*(H)  <M'  ss  na  wlsbad  Ui 

I  SHr,  said  Mr.  Mann,  oa  resuming,  that,  though  the  average  number  of  Mr. 
Fierce  s  school  is  now  from  sixty  to  eighty ;  and  thougli  this  sctuHil.^t  the  prea 
enl  l«nn.  consists  uf  one  hundred  pupils,  yet  the  first  term  of  the  fimt  m'.LouI 
optDMl  with  three  pupils  uily.    The  truth  is,  though  it  may  seem  a  porudui  Ic 
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nay  so,  the  Norman  Schools  had  to  come  to  prepare  a  way  for  themAelTea,  and  to 
show,  by  practical  demoDstratioii,  what  tney  were  able  to  aocomplMh.  Like 
Christianity  itself^  had  they  waited  till  the  world  at  large  called  for  thefii,  or  vm 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  never  have  come. 

In  September,  1889,  two  other  Normal  Schools  were  established  :  one  at  Bbts, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  since  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  coanty  of  Hamp- 
den ;  and  the  other  at  this  place,  whose  only  removal  has  been  a  constant  mor- 
ing  onward  and  upward,  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  proeperity  and  ots- 
fumess. 

In  tracing  down  the  history  of  these  schools  to  the  present  time,  I  prefer  to 
bring  into  view,  rather  the  agencies  that  have  helped,  thao  the  c^tacles  whidi 
have  opposed  them. 

I  say,  then,  that  I  believe  Massachusetts  to  have  been  the  oolj  State  in  tho 
Union  where  Normal  Schools  could  have  been  established ;  or  "where,  if  estab- 
lished, they  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  At  the  time  they  were 
established,  five  or  six  thousand  teachers  were  annually  engaged  in  our  CammoD 
Schools ;  and  probably  nearly  as  many  more  were  looking  forward  to  the  same 
occupation.  These  incumbents  and  expectants,  together  with  their  fiunilies  and 
circles  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  would  probably  have  coostituted  the 
greater  portion  of  active  influence  on  school  affiurs  in  the  State ;  and  had  they, 
as  a  body,  yielded  to  the  invidious  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  by  a  few 
agents  and  emissaries  of  evil,  they  might  have  extinguished  the  Nomud  Scfaook 
as  a  whirlwind  puts  out  a  taper.  I  honor  the  great  body  of  Coaunoo  School 
teachers  in  Massachusetts  for  the  magnanimity  thejr  have  oisplayed  on  thb  mb- 
ject  I  know  that  many  of  them  have  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  and,  what 
IS  nobler,  they  have  acted  as  they  haye  said : — "  We  are  conscioua  of  our  defi- 
ciencies ;  we  are  grateful  for  any  means  that  will  supply  them, — nay,  we  are 
ready  to  reture  from  our  places  when  better  teachers  can  be  found  to  fill  theat 
We  aerive,  it  is  true,  our  daily  bread  from  school-keeping,  but  it  is  better  that 
our  bodies  should  be  pinched  with  hunger  than  that  the  souls  of  children  tboald 
starve  for  want  of  mental  nourishment ;  and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  hi»ki 
which  the  swine  do  eat,  if  we  could  prefer  our  own  emolument  or  comfort  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  We  giTe  you  our  band 
and  our  heart  for  the  glorious  work  of  improving  the  schools  of  Massachnsetu, 
while  we  scorn  the  baseness  of  the  men  who  would  appeal  to  our  love  of  gain, 
or  of  ease,  to  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  duty.'*  This  statement  does  no  ni«re 
than  justice  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  Ma««acfaui><rtt< 
To  be  sure,  there  always  have  been  some  who  have  opposed  the  Normal  Scbt»4s, 
and  who  will,  probably,  continue  to  oppose  them  as  long  as  they  live,  \e<  tber 
themselves  should  be  superseded  by  a  class  of  competent  teachers.  These  sne 
they  who  would  arrest  education  wliere  it  is ;  because  they  cannot  keep  op  with 
it,  or  overtake  it  in  its  onward  progress.  But  the  wheels  of  education  are  roUing 
on,  and  they  who  will  not  go  with  them  must  go  und^  thenL 

The  Normal  Schools  were  supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  an  antagonistic  rela- 
tion to  academies  and  select  schools ;  and  some  teachers  of  academies  and  select 
schools  have  opposed  them.  They  declare  tliat  they  can  make  as  good  teachen 
as  Normal  Schools  can.  But,  sir,  academies  and  select  schools  have  existed  in 
this  State,  in  great  numbers,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  generatkn  o^ 
school-teachers  does  not  last,  at  the  extent,  more  than  three  or  four  yearv ;  so 
that  a  dozen  generations  of  teachers  have  passed  through  our  Public  SchoiJs 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  if  the  academies  and  high  schools  can  supply 
an  adequate  number  of  school-teachers,  why  have  they  not  done  it  f  We  nave 
waited  half  a  century  for  them.  Let  them  not  complain  of  us,  because  we  are 
unwilling  to  wait  half  a  century  more.  Academies  are  good  in  their  place; 
colleges  are  good  in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  caa*^ 
of  education.  The  sUmdard  of  intelligence  is  vastly  higher  now  than  it  would 
have  iK'cn  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  com- 

{)etent  teachers ;  and  if  they  perform  their  appropriate  duties  hereafter,  as  ther 
mvc  done  heretofore,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I  cannot  forbear,  Mr.  Prei 
dent,  to  express  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  left  in  their  hanK 
we  never  con  have  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  our  Commoo 
without  a  perpetual  Pentecost  of  miraculous  endowmentau 
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But  if  injr  teacher  of  m 
tcbooU.  it  was  a  gcntletnu 
«a(«r  NintDal  Sdiuul  enme  inlu  his  town,  and  pliintod  itself  by  the  path  vluch 
led  to  hi*  door,  aiid  offered  to  toacb  gratuiunuly  *uch  of  tho  youn^  tnen  HDd 
womeo  ftttending  bii  Kbool,  as  bad  popoied  to  become  teodiurB  of  Commun 
Scboola,  imteod  of  oppotiog  it,  acted  with  ■  high  aod  ittagnBiiiini>tu  reginnt  to 
tlte  grtiat  iotereala  of  humauitj.  So  ba  from  oppnung,  lie  gave  liia  Toice.  Ilia 
Tt4e.  and  liia  puree,  for  the  eMabliabment  of  tbe  school,  vbose  beuefils.  you,  my 

Cmng  friends,  have  lince  enjoyed.  (Great  applauae.)  Don't  applaud  jet.  naid 
r.  Maun,  fur  I  bare  better  tEuDcii  to  tell  of  Ijuu  thus  thiL  In  the  vinter  ae»- 
noa  of  the  Le)palBlure  of  1  MO,  it  is  veil  knnwD  that  a  poverful  attack  waa 
made,  in  the  Uau«e  of  Repre>entatire>,  upon  the  Board  of  Educalion,  tbe  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  oil  tbe  uaprovemeiits  which  had  tbeu  been  commenced,  and 
vhich  have  since  produced  such  beoeScent  aiid  abundant  fruits.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Buurd  of  Educutiou.  and  to  go  back  to  tbe  cunditiDn  of  tluiu^s 
*"  1S37.    It  was  proposed  to  oboliah  the  Nonoal  Schools,  and  to  throw  back  with 


d  all  the  elements  uf  oppuaition  which  sellisbneM  and 


insccd  Prussian  despotism  as  tlie  natural  conso(^uence  of  Imitating  Prussia  it 
preparing  teachers  for  schools.  It  fomented  political  piutlsanihlp.  It  invoked 
religious  bigotrj.  It  united  them  oil  into  one  pbalwuc  unimBlcd  by  various 
■DOUTes,  but  intent  upon  a  ningle  object.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  bnru  re- 
ferred was  then  a  member  uf  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Coaunlttee  on  Education,  and  he.  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  of 
Vew  Bedford,  made  a  miDority  report,  and  during  the  debate  which  foUowed, 
he  defended  the  Board  of  Education  so  ably,  and  vindicated  the  necessity  of 
Kormal  Schools  and  other  improvementa  ao  coavindnglv,  that  their  adversaries 
were  foiled,  and  tliese  institutions  were  saved.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  tbe  Uoa.  Jooif  A.  9iuw,  now  HuperiDtendent  of  acbools  in  New  Orleans. 


Hot,  oontinued  Hr.  Hann,  is  this  the  only  instanco  of  noble  and  generous  con- 
duct wlueb  we  are  bound  this  day  to  acknowledge.  I  see  before  me  a  gentle- 
nuui  who.  tlwagh  occupying  a  station  in  the  educational  world  Air  above  any  of 
tiie  calMnities  or  the  vicusitudes  that  can  beEUl  tlie  Common  Schools. — though, 
pMudanly  onnsidereil.  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  bim  whether  die 
Oofnlma  Schools  flourish  or  decline. — yet,  tnm  tbe  beginning,  and  espednlly  iu 
the  criM*  to  which  1  have  juit  adverted,  came  to  our  rescue,  and  gave  all  bis 
bdluencu.  as  a  dlisen  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promutioQ  of  our  cause ;  and  wb«n 
tboaa  who  may  resort  hither,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  this  building  shall 
..._j   _-ii   ■..__    :__   ._  jeni^nibar.  not  only  with  warm  eoiutions  of  the 


Tbaae,  aald  Ur.  Mann,  are  some  of  the  incideots  of  oi 
Wenta  wbicb  have  reaulted  ii 
patrooage  of  the  Leginlalure,  for  the  ei 


a  reM^lence  and  a  home  for  t: 
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consult  my  own  feelings,  and  perhaps  I  may  add.  the  dignity  and  forbearance 
which  beicMig  to  a  day  of  triumph,  in  passing  by  without  remark. 

[This  part  of  the  history,  howerer,  was  not  allowed  to  be  kiet.  As  soon  as  the  Secretaiy  bad 
taken  his  seat,  the  Rev.  Mr.  WateratoDf  who  had  been  inatnunental  in  gettii^  up  the  rabicrq>- 
tion  tu  erect  the  two  achool-housea,  arose*  and  eloquently  completed  the  history.  lie  stated,  ta 
brief,  that  the  idea  uf  providing  suitable  buildings  for  the  Normal  Schools  originiited  with  soom 
thirty  or  forty  friends  of  popular  education,  who,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  btid  met,  io 
Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1844-5,  to  express  their  qrmpathy  with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  vexatious  odd- 
flict  which  he  had  so  successfully  maintained ;  and  whodesirad,  in  some  suitable  way,  to  exprvsi 
their  approbation  of  his  course  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  difDcult  work  of  reforming  oar 
Common  Schools.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  bestow  upon  Mr.  Mann  some 
iokaa  evincive  of  the  personal  and  public  regard  of  its  members:  but,  at  a  sabeeqaeot  meetin^i 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  fur  more  graleftil  and  acceptable  to  him  to  Aimlsh  some  sub- 
stantial and  efficient  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  in 
removing  thuee  obHtacles  nnd  hinderances  txrth  to  his  own  success  and  to  the  pru^^ress  of  dM 
cause,  which  nothing  but  an  expenditure  of  monev  could  eflfect.  No  way  seemed  so  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  placing  of  the  Normal  Schools  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis,  bf 
fUmishing  them  with  suitable  and  permanent  buildings;  and  the  persons  present  theivupoo 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  fdOOn,  and  to  ask  the  LegiahUure  to  (Ornish  a  like  sum  for  this  im- 
portant purpose.  The  grant  was  cheerfully  made  by  the  Legislature,  whow  gpod-will  has  since 
been  further  expressed  by  a  liberal  grant,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those  tempofvry  Nomial 
Schools,  called  IVjachers*  Institutes.  Mr.  Mann,  who  had  not  yet  takoi  his  seat,  then  continued 
as  follows:] 

I  have,  my  young  friends,  former  and  present  pupils  of  the  school,  but  a  single 
word  more  to  say  to  you  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  word  of  caution  and  admoni- 
tion. You  have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  advantages  superior  to  most  of  those 
engaged  in  our  Common  Schools.  Kever  pride  yourselves  upon  these  advan- 
tages. Think  of  them  often,  but  always  as  motives  to  greater  diligence  and 
exertion,  not  as  points  of  superiority.  As  you  go  fortli,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  you  will  probably  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 
Submit  to  it  without  complaint  More  will  sometimes  be  demanded  of  you  than 
is  reasonable.  Bear  it  meekly,  and  exhaust  your  time  and  strength  in  perfcunn- 
ing  your  duties,  rather  than  in  vindicating  your  rights.  Be  silent,  even  when 
you  are  misrepresented.  Turn  aside  when  opposed,  rather  than  confront  oppo- 
sition with  resistance.  Bear  and  forbear,  not  defending  yourselves,  so  mud)  as 
trusting  to  your  works  to  defend  you.  Yet,  in  counselii^  you  thus,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  be  a  total  non-resistant, — a  perfectly  passive,  non-elastic  sand- 
bag, in  society ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  resist  until  the  blow  be  aimed,  not  so 
much  at  you,  as,  through  you,  at  the  sacred  cause  of  himian  improvement,  in 
which  you  are  engaged, — a  point  at  which  forbearance  would  be  aUied  to  crime. 

To  the  young  ladies  who  are  here — teachers  and  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  become  teachers, — I  would  say,  that,  if  there  be  any  human  being 
whom  I  ever  envied,  it  is  they.  As  I  have  seen  them  go,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  with  inexhaustible  cheerfulness  and  gentleness,  to  their  ob- 
scure, unobserved,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unrequited  labors,  I  have  thought 
that  I  would  rather  fill  their  place,  than  be  one  in  the  proudest  triumphal  pro- 
cession that  ever  received  the  acclamations  of  a  city,  though  I  myself  were  the 
crowned. victor  of  the  ceremcmies.  May  heaven  forgive  them  for  the  only  sin 
which,  as  I  hope,  they  ever  commit, — that  of  tempting  mo  to  break  the  com- 
mandment, by  coveting  the  blisafulness  and  purity  of  their  quiet  and  secluded 
yirtuea. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT   SALEM,   MASS. 


HISTORY. 

On  account  of  an  earnest  demand  made  by  the  people  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  State  in  1858,  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  Normal  School,  to  be  located 
in  Essex  County.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $G,000  was  promptly  made.  The  advantages  presented  by  the  city 
of  Salem  for  the  accommodation  of  a  State  School  were  so  manifest,  and 
the  liberality  which  the  city  extended  to  the  school  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  Board  of  Education  determined  to  locate  a  Normal  School  for 
female  teachers  at  Salem.  The  authorities  of  the  city  furnished  a  suitable 
lot  of  land,  and  erected  thereon  an  acceptable  and  properly  furnished 
building,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  beyond  the  6,000  appropriated  by 
the  State,  and  32,000  contributed  to  the  enterprise  by  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Sept.  14,  1854.  Governor  Washburn  presided  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  formal  Address  was  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Geo.  L.  BoutwelL 

The  school  opened  under  favorable  auspices ;  sixty-two  young  ladies 
were  admitted  on  the  first  day,  and  thirteen  afterwards  joined  the  class. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  must 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good  moral  character ;  must  declare 
their  full  intention  of  faithfully  observing  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
during  their  connection  with  it,  and  of  afterwards  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Geography,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Algebra  (through  Equa- 
tions of  the  First  Degree  with  one  unknown  quantity). 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  any  State  without  charge  for  tuition,  in  case 
they  declare  their  purpose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts. Young  ladies  who  intend  to  teach  in  private  schools,  or  in  other 
States,  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  school  on  paying  a  tuition  fee  of 
$30.00  a  year. 

To  all  pupils  who  propose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
tuition  is  free ;  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  school,  the  requisite  text- 
books are,  with  few  exceptions,  furnished  g^tuitously.  To  defray  inci- 
dental expenses,  S2.00  a  term  is  paid  by  each  pupiL 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  find  even  the  moderate  expenses 
of  the  school  burdensome,  the  Commonwealth  makes  an  annual  appro- 
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priation  of  a  thousand  dollars.  One  half  of  this  amount  is  distributed  it 
the  close  of  each  term,  among  pupils  from  Massachusetts  who  maj  mcnt 
and  need  the  aid,  in  sums  varying  according  to  the  distance  of  their  resi- 
dence from  Salem,  and  their  necessary  expenses  in  attending  the  school, 
but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  S1.50  per  week.  In  this  distribution,  the 
first  term  of  the  pupiFs  connection  with  the  school  is  not  reckoned,  onkss 
she  enters  prepared  to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  less 
than  two  years. 

Aid  is  also  rendered,  in  case  of  special  merit  and  need,  froui  the  incooK 
of  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  which  the  school  is  indebted  to  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  of  Brookline 

School  Terms — Studies. 

The  regular  course  of  study,  from  the  organization  of  the  school  down 
to  1865,  occupied  three  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  the  terms  at  first 
beginning  respectively,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  March  and  the  seooDd 
Wednesday  of  September. 

Commencing  with  1865,  the  regular  course  of  study  has  occupied  two 
years,  or  four  terms,  each  of  twenty  weeks.  This  change  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  more  ample  time  for  thorough  instructioa  and 
training  in  the  various  subjects  taught 

Advanced  Class. 
Ladies  who  have  successfully  completed  the  regular  course  of  study,  an 
allowed  to  remain  in  school  and  pursue  a  higher  course.  Former  studies 
are  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent,  and  new  studies,  such  as  belong  to 
a  High  School  course,  are  introduced.  Three  terms  were  assigned  to  the 
course  until  1866,  when  it  was  reduced  to  two  terms. 

Course  of  Study. 

Some  studies  are  attended  to  through  the  entire  course,  viz:  Reading, 
Spelling,  Etymologies,  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Drawing,  (including  pencil,  crayon,  and  black-board  drawing),  Vocal 
Music,  and  Physical  Culture. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  studies  pursued  during  the  successire 
terms,  arc  as  follows  : 

First  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography  of 
the  Western  Continent,  History  of  the  United  States,  Writing,  (with 
especial  reference  to  the  way  of  teaching  it),  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry. 

Second  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  English  Language,  (its 
History  and  Construction),  Geography  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and 
Botany. 

Third  Term,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  Philos- 
ophy, English  Literature,  General  History. 

Fourth  Term.  Astronomy,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Mentil 
Philosophy,  Logic,   Constitution  of  the  United  States,  School  Laws  of 
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Massachusetts,  and  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  of  School 
Management 

Optional  Studies. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  each  term,  pupils  who  are  able  to  do 
more  than  the  work  assigned  in  the  regular  course,   are  formed  into  spe- 
cial classes,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,   attention  being  chiefly 
given  to  the  modes  of  teaching  those  languages. 

Advanced  Course. 
Graduates  of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school 
one  additional  year.  During  this  time  they  attend  to  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, (including  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry),  English  Literature, 
Latin  and  French,  and  pursue  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  especially  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Study  and  Training. 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  school  are  chiefly  two,  viz:  The  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  art  of  teaching. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Recitations 
alone,  however  excellent,  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  every  pupil  is  able 
to  teach  others  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.  In  every  study,  the 
pupils  in  turn  occupy  temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  classmates, 
and  ere  subjected  to  their  criticisms  as  well  as  those  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Teaching  exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  large  and  important  part  of 
the  school  work.  During  the  Senior  term,  object  lessons  are  daily  given 
to  classes  of  children  from  an  adjacent  primary  school,  so  that  every  pupil 
obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable  experience  in  teaching  young 
children  to  observe,  think  and  give  expression  to  thought 

Nearly  all  the  studies  are  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Text-books 
arc  used  chiefly  as  books  of  reference.  Topics  are  assigned  from  day  to 
day  by  the  teacher,  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  from  the  various  sources  «t  command.  The  committing  of 
text-books  to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholars  being 
trained  to  depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 

The  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupils  investigate,  think 
and  speak  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  independent,  self-reliant,  and 
ready  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  govern  themselves;  to  do  without  compulsion  what  is  re- 
quired, and  to  refrain  voluntarily  from  all  improprieties.  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Principal 
and  his  Assistants,  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  emulation  in  order  to 
induce  the  scholars  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully.     The  ranking  of 
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scholars  according  to  their  comparative  success  In  studies;  is  not  ben 
allowed  Faithful  attention  to  duty  is  encouraged  for  it«  own  sake,  doc 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain  marks  of  credit. 

Promotions  and  Graduations. 

Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  are  made  bj  means  of  an  eliho- 
rate  written  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term.  These  exmmiiiatio&^ 
cover  every  study  pursued  during  the  term,  and  die  result  in  each  >t'j*iT 
must  be  satisfactory,  to  entitle  the  pupil  to  advance  to  the  study  neit  in 
order.  A  general  failure  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  compels  her  to  retake  the 
entire  work  of  the  term.  In  case  of  a  partial  fiulure,  reexaminatioDs  are 
allowed. 

In  the  Senior  term,  a  special  examination  is  had  in  all  the  brancbes 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  only  those  who  pass  it  socoessfiillT 
are  permitted  to  graduate. 

Number  of  Pupils.    Graduates. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  School  from  its  ej^tablishment  in 
September,  1854,  to  July  1,  1867,  is  1041.     The  whole  number  of  gradu- 
ates to  the  same  date,  is  453.    The  number  present  during  the  term  ending 
at  the  latter  date,  was  149,  the  largest  number  present  during  any  term. 

PRINCIPALS 

On  the  opening  of  the  Normal  School  in  1854,  Richard  Edwards  was 
appointed  Principal  He  resigned  in  1854,  to  accept  an  appointment  to 
the  charge  of  the  City  Normal  School  of  St  Louis.  He  left  the  latter 
place  in  1862,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Illinois  Normal  Universitr. 
Alpheus  Crosby,  formerly  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  appoint^ 
Principal  in  1857,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  in  the  school  in  OotobeT 
of  that  year.  Prof.  Crosby  resigned  in  1865,  and  Daniel  P.  Hagir. 
Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Jamaica  Plains,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AX  ADDRESS 


AT  TIIE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  SOKMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BALEU, 

Augwl  ISlh,  1854. 


Thb  house  jou  bave  erected  is  not  so  ranch  d^ic9t«d  to  the  Sehool  aa  to 
tlie  publii' ;  the  iosUtutioti  here  set  up  ia  not  to  much  for  the  benellt  of  iliu 
ytmng  men  and  women  who  ma;  become  pupils,  asTortlie  henetli  of 'lie  publit 
which  they  repreecat.  The  appeal  is,  therefore,  to  the  public  to  fiiniii'h  such 
pupils,  ID  Dumber  and  character,  that  the  inslitutioo  ma;  soon  Bucceggfiilly  entt^r 
upon  the  woric  Tor  which  it  is  properif  de^t^ed.  Bui  the  cliaracCer  and  value 
of  this  school  depend  on  the  quality  of  iU  teachera  more  than  on  nil  things  t^Ue. 
Tliey  should  be  tlioroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  brttnclics  Uughl,  but  in 
the  art  of  teaching  them.  The  leudit^r  ought  lo  have  atlained  much  that  the 
pupil  is  yet  to  learn;  if  ho  has  not,  he  can  not  utter  words  of  encouragement, 
nor  eslimnle  the  i.-hatices  of  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  con- 
ttdned  io  the  text-book;  the  pupil  should  know  that  at  least;  the  l«iKt|iHr 
aliuuld  know  a  great  deal  more.  A  person  is  not  qualiAed  Tor  the  office  of 
teacher  wheu  he  lias  luasiered  llie  contents  of  a  book ;  and  has,  in  £ici.  no  right 
to  inatnict  othera  uotil  he  has  maslered  the  subjed."  Here  then  Beams  to  be 
the  gist  of  tlia  whole  matter.  We  in  Maine  bare  at  lengtli  aa  opportunlij  Io 
do  something  which  may  be  made  of  great  beaeBt  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and,  through  them,  Io  the  cause  of  general  good  laaming.  This  is  lu  l>e 
done  through  tbe  iusIrumeDtalilj  of  aa  institutioa — the  Nonnul  Sclionl.  Yery 
largely  is  this  trust  committed  to  Ibe  hands  of  the  educational  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  among  ua.  Future  geDorutiuua  will  hold  ua  rcgpon)<ible  for  a  right  dis- 
diai^  of  our  duties.     Let  us  not  proTO  recreant  to  our  sacred  trust. 

When  that  great  educator,  who  haa  left  a  bright  and  ineSaceuhle  record  upon 
llie  aonala  of  the  present  age,  heard  of  his  election  as  master  of  the  School  nt 
Bughy,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Aawkina,  whose  recommendation,  in  whii.-h  he  ex- 
preraed  his  belief  that  Arnold  would  revolutionize  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Europe — had  done  most  towards  securing  bis  appointment,  in  tho 
fbUowing  toucbhig  words: 

"  I  need  not  tetl  you  how  unexpected  this  result  [my  election]  has  been  1« 
e,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  and  overwhelming  responsi- 
bility is  impeded  upon  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  ftiends, 
together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for 
such  a  business."  The  position  of  a  Normal  Scliool  teacher  is  one  of  "soli-mn 
and  orerwhelming  responsibility."  and  the  person  occupying  It  needs  a  wisdom 
that  comes  through  communion  with  the  Divine  One.  This  inslilullon,  like  the 
noble,  the  lamenud  Arnold,  is  nothing  less  than  revolntlonary  In  its  retalionslilp 
to  the  Common  Schools.  It  will  Ikil  to  accomiiliah  its  missiou,  or  it  will  regeu- 
•rate.    It  will  give  life,  or  it  itaelf  will  die. 

It  remains  to  be  said— if  indeed  that  be  necessary — tliat  I  bellere  with  De 
Gasporin  and  De  Tocqoeville,  that  in  the  universality  of  common  instniclion  is 
tbe  true  superiority  of  Americans:  that  I  believe,  with  the  leading  patriuu  of 
my  country,  that  republican  institudona  can  not  exist  for  any  Icn^h  of  time 
except  the/  be  enshrined  in  the  litvirta  of  un  inloUigcnt,  libeny-lovtnK  people; 
thai  to  retain  tho  true  superiority  of  which  we,  aa  a  nation,  ore  acknowledgeil 
to  be  pOBSCned,  we  must  retain  and  imprxive  its  cwise — the  public  school  sys- 
;  that  1  believe,  witli  the  lamented  uuin  and  Page,  tl>e  living  Hamord,  tho 
patriotlo  and  eloquent  Everett,  and  a  host  of  other  emiiicnl  eduralars,  tlial  tho 
ifonnul  School  is  a  iivnssity — n  sum  qua  non — for  the  perfecUun  of  a  systpm  of 
InstructioD  lor  tlio  people ;  awl  lastly,  and  consequctitly,  that  1  would  give  to 
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the  Normal  School  its  right  to  rank  among  the  institutioDs  which,  a«  an  hamo- 
nioua  whole,  work  for  the  preservation  of  American  Freedom. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  my  friends,  that  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  re9pect  to  ti.-* 
position  wliich  tiie  Normal  and  the  public  school  hold  among  the  iii*»titutioa«  x 
our  nation,  and  tlie  consequent  glory  of  the  profession  of  the  popular  educait^r 
Here  is  a  cause  in  which,  surrounded  by  the  safeguarda  of  the  ChristiAD  relieve 
one  need  not  fear  to  be  enthusiastic. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PCBUC  SCHOOL  TEACHCB 

Before  the  public  school  teachers  of  this  nation,  there  is  opening  a  far^m, 
which,  like  every  other  prospective  view  in  the  time  in  which  we  live,  ia  at  €«•« 
solemn  and  cheering.  It  is  cheering  to  believe  that  we  may  live  to  see  thedtj 
when  education  for  the  people  shall  be  as  much  prized  in  the  South  aM  in  L.e 
North ;  that  from  the  "one  true  seed  of  freedom  "  which  the  Pilgrima  of  1620 
were  commissioned  of  the  Almighty  to  plant  upon  thei^e  then  beuigfaled  ibor«& 
has  grown  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  tlie  nation,  Bot 
it  is  solemn — 0,  is  it  not  intensely  solemn  I — to  reflect  that  Ufon  our  dioaldav 
is  to  be  thrown  so  great  responsibility;  that  not  alone  U|*ou  the  field  of  battkb 
but  more  certainly  upon  the  field  of  moral  thought,  are  to  be  laid  tbo  flra 
foundatirms  of  a  regenerated  republican  liberty  I  American  citixendiq^  li^  aad 
is  to  be  a  grander,  loflier  thing  in  the  future  tlian  it  has  been  in  the  pMt  Ov 
baptism  of  blood  is  to  do  its  work  of  purification ;  and,  thus,  looking  witt  tbe 
vision  of  a  poet  of  the  motherland,  we  discerned  through  tlte  irlooaiy  d^yi  cf 
battle,  through  the  tierce  conflict  of  our  nation  s  heroic  period,  the 
ing  of  a  more  comprehensive,  more  brilliant  social  illumination.  We 
Tennyson : 

'*  Tlio*  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 

For  those  that  are  crushed  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claima^ 

Yet  God's  ju6t  wrath  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  g^nt  liar; 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap, 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  makhig  of  splendid  natnei^ 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire.** 

*******  • 

"  I^t  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  a  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause ;  we  are  noble  still. 
And  all  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  lx*tter  mind ; 
It  is  better  to  flght  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill.'* 

The  end  of  our  conflict  was  not,  when,  with  ringing  of  bell*^  with  roar  ■*.'' 
deep-mouthed  cannon,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  with  notes  of  praise,  a:  i 
with  voice  of  silver-toned  omtory,  we  ci»lebmted  the  restoration  of  poac^-  :ii: 
union.  For  then  came  the  neci.*.ssity  for  the  highest  qualitit»s  of  statesmutL'-^  : . 
in  Stiite  legislatures  and  a  national  Cougri.»ss.  And  ag:iin.  the  end  is  not  wi-ii 
the  counsels  of  the  statesman,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providenot*.  ."i  »•. 
have  settled  the  most  complicated  problems  growing  out  of  the  pre.sent  di>j"!ii:--J 
condition  of  our  afftiirs.  After  all  th.it,  in  tin*  dim  distant  futun.\  wlien  y<.ia  i:  1 
I  shall  have  acted  well  or  ill  our  jwrt  upon  the  stage  of  life  and  i<hall  sh-rp  w.: . 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  generations  that  will  come  will  find  a  work  1jL*:i 
and  glorious,  made  doubly  sacred  by  the  blood  and  prayers  and  tears  of  L'lr-' 
predecessors. 

The  American  citizen  is  to  act  a  part  in  all  this,  and  the  American  citizen  is 
to  be  tau^rht  in  youth  in  the  public  scIkk)!.  Will  any  one  say  that  tlie  pos'll.to 
of  a  c<^)nmion  school  teacher  is  one  of  small  account — will  any  gainsay  hw  eiai:ii 
to  a  preparation  for  his  professional  duties  at  the  expense  of  that  pe^'^pK-  t.* 
whom  his  service  is  so  important?  True  it  Ls,  as  some  one  has  saiii  "Ix't  a 
people  treat  with  scorn  the  defenders  of  its  liberties,  and  invest  them  wiii»  f- 
syii)l)ols  of  degnidation,  and  it  will  soon  have  none  to  defend  them."  Tli'.re  i* 
no  nh»re  sun'  defense  to  republican  lilwrty  than  the  public  school ;  then?  is  L" 
truer  pTsonal  defender  of  Americjm  in>titutions  than  the  schoolmaster.  Tf^t*' 
him  with  scorn,  invest  him  with  the  symlwls  of  degradation  if  you  dare.  tn«J 
may  trive  him  grace  still  to  lalx)r  on,  but  it  will  be  with  a  saddened  heart — i 
hfo  without  an  earthly  ambition. 


The  Normal  School  for  ihe  state  of  New  York,  ivne  tstiit>li)iheil  hy  aji 
set  oflhe  LegiHliiliire  in  1844,  "  for  the  inatnictinn  aad  practicu  pf  Teacli- 
ers  of  Coninion  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing."   It  was  6nl  estabhih«d  for  five  years,  as  ao  experiment,  and  went 

o  operation  on  the  I8th  of  December,  1S44.  in  a  building  provided  gm- 
luilously  by  the  city  of  Albany,  aod  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpoie. 
In  1S48,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  "'for  the  permanent  eslab- 
lishmoiit  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,"  appropriating  $15,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  oddilionul  appr& 
printion  ol'  $10,000  was  mnde  for  its  completion.  A  large  and  commodious 
edifice,  (See  Fig.  1,2,3, 4,5, 6,}coniaining  a  dneUing-bouse  for  ttie  Prin- 
cipal, has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
•tresis,  adjoining  the  State  Geological  and  Agricultural  Rooms.  To 
this  building  the  school  was  removed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1849.  At  ihe 
•xpimtion  of  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  this  institution  ivna  originally 
established,  and  in  conneetioa  with  the  closing  exercises  of  tlie  Summer 
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Session  ending  September  27,  1849,  Samuel  S.  Randall,  Esq^  Depot) 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  pronounced  an  address  in  which  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Normal  School  is  thus  graphically  set  forth: 

For  several  years  prior  to  1844.  the  attention  of  the  fn'ends  of  Commaa 
School  education  in  this  state  had  oeen  strongly  directed  to  the  inadequacf 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for 
our  elementary  institutions  of  learning.  Liberal  endowments  had.  from 
time  to  time,  during  along  series  oryear8,been  bestowed  upon  the  acade- 
mies in  different  sections  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  thii 
object ;  but  the  practical  inability  of  these  institutions  to  supply  the  de- 
mand thus  made  upon  them  with  all  the  resources  at  their  command,  sooo 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schooli 
for  this  special  and  exclusive  purpose  in  various  portions  ot'Europe,  where 
popular  education  was  most  nourishing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, long  and  honorably  distinguished  for  her  superior  public  and 
private  schools,  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  these  institutions  to  eievaie 
and  improve  the  qualifications  and  character  of  teachers,  had  begun  to 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

On  a  winter's  afterncK)n,  early  in  the  year  1844,  in  a  retired  apartment 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  mi^ht  have  been  seen,  io  eameit 
and  prolonged  consultation,  several  emment  individuals  whose  names  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  now  universally  acknowledged. 
The  elder  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable  appearance— </ 
commanding  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  side  sat  one  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  whose  mental  faculties  had  long  beendin- 
plined  in  the  school  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of  wIiom 
countenance  appeared  that  resolute  determination  and  moral  power,  which 
seldom  fails  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  actioof  of 
men.  The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  oi  slight  frame  and  pale, 
thoughtful  visage ;  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  form  premature  de^ 
bility  had  palpably  set  its  seal ;  yet  whose  opinions  seemed  to  be  listened 
to  by  his  associates  with  tiie  utmost  deference  and  regard.  .The  remain- 
ing figure  was  that  of  a  well-known  scholar  and  divine,  whose  potent  and 
beneficial  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  ol  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  whose  energy,  activity  and  zeal  had  already  ac- 
complished nmny  salutary  and  much  needed  reforms  in  our  system  of 
public  instruction. 

The  subject  of  their  consultation  was  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  of  this  state  an  efficient 
instrunientiility  for  the   education  of  teachers.     The   utility  of  such  a 
measure,  and  its  importance  to  the  present  and  prospective  interest?  of 
education,  admitted,  in  the  minds  of  these  distinguished  men.  of  no  doubt 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared 
for  its  reception  and  adoption :  whether  an  innovation  so  great  and  striking, 
and  involving  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued   exp«»nditunt 
of  the  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuously  and  successfully  resisted: 
and  whether  a  premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  then  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  might  not  be  attended  with 
adisiistrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  educiUion. 
These  considerations  after  being  duly  weighed,  were  unanimously  set 
aside  by  the  intrepid  spirits  then  in  council;  and  it  was  determined  that 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  ol*  the 
Common  School  Department,  immediate  measures  should  be  torthwitb 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.     The  meo 
who  tlius  gave  tlie  first  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enierprii*e,  whose 
gratifying  results  are  now  before  us,  were  Samuel  Young,  Calvix  T. 
HuLBt'RD,  Fhancis  Dwight,  and  Alo.nzo  Potteb. 
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Mr.  Hulbunl,  the  able  and  enlightecied  Cliairman  of  the  Commitlee  on 
I   Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  Ihe  Aasembly.  vieiled  Ihu 
I   Normul  Schools  of  MasBachusetla.  and  aller  a  Ihoraugh  exnmiiialioii  u( 
I   Ibeir  meritH  and  practical  operations,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
I  report  to  the  Houae,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  udD|ition  of  this  principle 
1   in  our  vvBtem  of  public  inBlructioQ.     The  bill  Introdnced  by  him,  and  hub- 
i  tained  in  all  its  stages  by  hie  powerful  influence  and  indefatigable  exer- 
I  tions.  and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  EealouBlrienda  of  education  tlirough- 
out  Ihe  slate,  became  a  Innr,  and  appropriated  the  nam  of  $10,UOO  unnu- 
I    ally  for  five  euccesaive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing-  and  main- 
I    laining  a  State  Normal  School  in  tills  city.     The  general  control  of  the 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  UNlversity.  by  whom  an 
I   Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  persona,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
'    the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  be  appointed;  u|ion  whom 
'    the  direct  management,  discipline  and  cource  of  inttrucLion  should  devolve. 
In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Commitlee  comprising  the  Hon.  Samuel  Youno.  then  Super- 
mtendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Ui[>eon  Hawlet,  and  Framcis  Dwiout,  Est^.    This 
commitlee  Ibrihwilh  entered  upon  the  esecolion  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties I  procured  on  very  liberal  and  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
'He  lease  for  live  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  recently 
ccupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions  for  the   inslrucllon,  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selcctinn  of  the 
popiU,  &c.,  and  procured  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  and  dislin^i^a- 
'ed  Principal,  then  of  Newbury  port,  MaBsachusetls,  together  with  Ins  col- 
league, Prol^-  Perkirjs,  of  Utica.  tile  [H-eseiit  Principal,  as  teachers.     On 
the  ISth  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  targe  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  address 
'from  Col.  YocKo.  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pupils,   thirteen   males   aiuf  sixteen  females,  representing 
'fiwrteea  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  briefbut  clear  and  ex[dicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Paoe,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  managemeul  and  direction  of  the  high 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school.     Before  the  close  of  the  first  term  on  the  11th 


'oTMarch,  194S,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  ninely-eigliL  com- 

Ksing  about  an  equal  immber  of  each  sex.  and  representing  Inrty  oflhe 
y-nme  counties  of  (ho  state.    During  Uiis  term  the  musicaldeparlmeiit 
flT  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilsi 


rt  drawing  was  imparted  by  Prof   J.  &  Hoi 


"y;. 


1  instruction  ii 
BcnMelaer. 

On  tlic  oommencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April.  1S45, 
170  pupils  were  in  nllendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  coKiW  in  the  slate,  with  a 
•ingle  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenw  had  been  previously 
engngedin  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
'M  tli«  26th  of  Aususl,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
•reiaes,  and  thirty-Tour  of  the  students  received  Ihe  certiliCAtn  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
autililied  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schuolsol 
Bie  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pils, which  was  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  term  to  1!)S  from 
every  county  in  llie  state  but  one.  Tliti  dt:u.th  of  Mr.  Uwioht,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  Dccombor.  and  the  transfer  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
f  oTTKR  to  Ihe  Episcopal  Diocese  of  I'sniutylvania,  created  vacancies  iu 
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the  Executive  Committee,  which  were  supplied  by  the  appoipfiMi  o> 
the  Hon.  Harmanus  Blbeoker,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  V ouicq,  the  kncr 
gentleman  having  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superinteodenl  of  Coa- 
mon  Schools  by  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Bbnton,  of  Henumer.     Tbe 


death  of  Mr.  D wight,  who  had  taken  a  deep  iaterest  ia  the  pnMipcrinrind 
success  of  the  Institution,  and  had  given  to  its  minutest  details  the  wm- 
fits  of  his  supervision  ana  constant  attention,  cast  a  deep  gloom  upos  the 
inmates ;  and  the  peculiar  ciroumstances  uodei' which  it  took  pla 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  vain  and  illustry  oaUire  of  all  hwnaa 
tions.  For  several  weeks  previous  to  faie  death,  Mr.  D wight  haiT 
fested  much  interest  in  devising  appropriate  means  for  the  oelebral 
the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  18tb  of  December.  Alas !  bow  Mdk 
could  he  imagine  that  the  long  line  of  Normal  pupils,  with  the  chiUbci  d 
the  various  public  schools  of  we  city,  to  whom  abo  oe  had  been  a  Mpsl 
benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens  should,  on  that  day,  mkm 
his  lifeless  remains  to  their  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1846.  a  puhlic  examioBtioi 
was  held,  which  continued  during  four  successive  dajfs,  and  coDvimed  al 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Institution,  that  the  work  of  prepaiatios  ftr 
the  teacher's  life  was,  in  all  respects,  thorough  and  complete.  Tbe  di^ 
ma  of  the  InsUtutwn  was  conl'erred  on  forty-seven  crraduates.  Dum; 
this  and  the  preceding  term  a  valuable  adoition  had  been  made  lo  tk 
Board  of  Instruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  piaa- 
pal  departments,  those  graduates  of  the  Institution  who  now  so  ably  asd 
successfully  preside  over  these  departments.  The  £zperimental  School 
organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  usder 
the  general  supervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  auxiliary  in  the  practical  preparatu>n  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Srmcipal  school  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.  Two  hun- 
red  and  five  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  commencemeot  of  the 
fourth  term,  on  tlie  first  Monday  of  May.  184G,  of  whom  sizty-ihree  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  its  close  in  Sentemoer  following.  During  the  filth 
term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  sevent)*- 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-six  of  whom  graduated  in  March.  IS47. 
At  the  coinniencement,  however,  of  the  sixth  term  in  May  subeequently. 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  wIumd  siity- 
four  received  the  diploma  of  the  Institution  in  September ;  and  at  the  i^ 
opening  of  tlie  school  in  November,  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  appea^ 
ed.  Lip  to  this  period  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Kegiiter  oi* 
tlie  school  as  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  commencemest 
of  the  sevemh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these  tw^ 
hundred  anq  |^-four  bad  received  their  diploma  as  graduates,  of  whirti 
number  two  liXdred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  CommoitSkiiools^f  the  state;  and  the  residue,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  tlie  different  aosilemies  or  in  pri\'ate  schools.  Of  those  who  haJ 
left  the  scliool  withoati  j^adualing,  nearly  all  were  engaged  duriof  t 
longer  or  shorter  perijpfn  teaching  in  the  several  Common  School*. 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  brilliaot 
prospects  of  the  Institution  were  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  melancbuiT 
and  despondency — when  that  noble  form  and  towering  intellect  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  had  ssaid- 
uously  presided  over  and  watched  its  development,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  the  great  destroyer — when  the  bcresvei 
and  stricken  fiock,  deprived  of  their  revered  and  beloved  guide,  tearbrr, 
friend,  moumruUy  assembled  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  drcan' 
and  desohite  January  day  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  184S,  to  psjr 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  tlieir  departed  PrincipnL  lo  tbe 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  high  faculties — in  the  meridian  brightuesp  ct  hi 
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jOtty  Uld  noble  career— in  ihe  mtitiirily  of  his  well-earned  fame  as  "  first 
Among  the.  furemosl"  of  the  teachers  of*  America,  he  pasHed  away  from 
Bmoag  118.  and  sought  his  eternal  reward  in  thnt  belter  Innd  where  the 
^s  and  tlie  obetructiona  of  morlality  are  forever  unknown  1  where  the 
eman>:ipalrd  spirit.  Treed  from  the  clogs  which  here  feCier  its  high  action 
snd  retard  its  noblest  developtnenl,  expands  its  illimitable  ener^^ies  in  the 
.congenial  atinoephere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  ie  not 
j(ur  me,  on  tlie  present  ocuiBinn,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  haa  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  well- 
Irained  mind  lel^  upon  the  Institution,  the  child  of  his  most  saneuine  hopes 
and  earnest  eB()rt8.and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generuHylhrougb- 
aut  the  state,  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  been  nflhe 
most  marked  rharacter,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Institutinn.  under  the  auspices  of 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventli  term 
fifty  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eighth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  Urst  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
idred  and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  ite  close  forty-three  were  graduated ; 
and  the  tejith  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  witli  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-six  are  now  about  to  graduate 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from  the 
Aimual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1830 : 

"  Bach  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
fmpils.  (either  male  or  female.)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  tnenibeis  of 
Ihe  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  counlr 
knd  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  he  held  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
■doh  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
tte  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
tnl.as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
4>efare  Ifae  close  ofthe  former  term. 

Papila  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
ttiey  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
Iplace,  or  by  improper  conduct 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  cniinlies, 
■hould.  af\fr  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
theniselveB  the  first  day  ofthe  term,  for  exumination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
•uch  examination  is  satisloctory.  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  eltsL     In  such  cose  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

Bv  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11,  1S49,  "every  teacher 
•hall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  tball  have  in  possession  a 
Diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School." 

Qua  LIP)  CATION  or  Applicants.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
DO  regard  to  the  political  opiniona  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
it  nude  with  reference  to  the  moral  morth  and  abilities  ofthe  candidate*. 
Decided  preference  ought  ta  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  BUperlntendenls,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  tlie  most  effi- 
cient teachers  of  common  schooU.     It  is  also  desirable  Uiat  those  only 
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should  be  appointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  tlie  oc 
branches  or  study,  and  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  9duxd  unt 
groducUe. 

Entrance.  All  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are  reqni 
sign  the  following  declaration: 

'  IVe  the  (mbacnbere  hereby  declare^  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
ourselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  district  schools,  and  thai  our  t 
ject  in  resorting  to  this  Normal  Sdiool  is  the  better  to  prepcare  ou 
for  that  important  duty.^ 

As  this  should  be  signed  in  good  faith  on  the  port  of  the  piupHi 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appointi 
is  expected  of  the  superintendents,  that  they  shall  select  such  i 
sacredly  fulfill  their  engagements  in  this  particular. 

Pupils  on  entering  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  exami] 
and  are  classified  according  to  their  previous  attainments.  The  ti] 
quired  to  accomplish  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  attainmen 
talents  of  the  pupil,  varyring  from  one  to  four  terms.  Very  few,  hoi 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

Privileges  of  the  Pupils.  All  pupils  receive  their  tuitioi 
They  are  also  furnished  with  the  use  of  text-books  without  cl 
though  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  the  course,  they  would  d 
to  bring  them,  together  with  such  other  books  for  reference  as  the; 
possess.  Moreover,  they  draw  a  small  sum  from  the  fund  for  the  si 
of  the  school,  to  defray  m  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  $1,700  among  the  256  ] 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.  1.  Each  pupi 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  $1,700  shall  then  be  d 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  count 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term : 

Albany.  $2.41;,  Allegany,  $10.09;  Broome,  $6.76;  Cattan 
$11.17;  Cayuga.  $7.09;  Chautauque,  $12.49;  Chemung,  $8.35; 
nango,  $5.41 ;  Clinton,  $7.27 ;  Columbia,  $3.28 ;  Cortland,  $6.67 ; 
ware,  $4.72;  Dutchess,  $4.66;  Erie,  $10.93;  Essex,  $6.19;  Frs 
$8.77;  Fulton,  $3.76;  Genesee,  $9.73;  Greene,  $3.43 ;  Hamilton,  { 
Herkimer,  $4.81 ;  Jefierson,  $7.21;  Kings,  $6.97;  Lewis,  $6.28;  L 
Bton,  $9.19;  Madison,  $5.44;  Monroe,  ^.98;  Montgomery,  $3.61 ; 
York,  $6.85 ;  Niagara,  $10.72 ;  Oneida,  $5.29 ;  Onondaga,  $(5.40 ;  Oi 
$8.26;  Oran^,  $5.44;  Orleans,  $10.12;  Oswego,  $7.21;  Otsego,  \ 
Putnam,  $5.59;  dueens,  $7.63;  Rensselaer,  $2.59;  Richmond,  i 
Rockland,  $6.07;  Saratoga.  $4.78;  Schenectady,  $2.86;  Schc 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St.  Lawrence,  $8.59;  Steuben,  $8.89;  S 
$9.16;  Sullivan,  $580;  Tioga,  $7.42;  Tompkins,  $7.31;  Ulster,  i 
Warren,  $4.27 ;  Washington,  $3.85;  Wayne,  $7.84;  Westchester,  I 
Wvoming,  $9.85;  Yates,  $7.96. 

It  is  proper  to-  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  22 
sum  to  be  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.     The  above  t 
ule  shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each 
'His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  m 
more. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  the  dose  of  the  term. 

App A RATUs.  A  well  assorted  apparatus  has  been  orocured,  sufEc 
extensive  to  illustrate  air  the  important  principles  in  Natural  iPhiloc 
Chemistry,  and  Human  Physiology.  Extraordinary  facilities  ft 
study  of  Physiology  are  afforded  by  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  C< 
which  is  open  at  all  hours  for  visiters. 
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been  procured,  to  which  hII  the  pupils  may  have  access  fn-e  of  cluirge. 
*"  *■"       'ection  of  this  library,  pBjticular  care  has  ' 
.  of  the  recent  wnrfca  upon  Education,  a 


the  ielection  of  this  library,  pBJticular  care  has  b«e 
cure  moat  of  the  recent  wnrfcs  upon  Education,  as  « 
nable  standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciencea,  Hiaiory,  Mathetualica, 


&c     The  State  library  is  alao  freely  acceseiblu  ._  _.  . 

TBRiwa  *r*D  Vacatiomh.  The  year  ia  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  Thia  alao  enables  the  pupils  to  lake  advaiitii^  of 
Ule  cheapness  of  traveling  by  the  varioua  means  of  watur  comraunicaliou 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  and  from  the  school. 

The  SuMMEH  Term  commences  on  the  fibst  Mondat  is  May,  and 
continues  twentv  weeks,  with  an  intermissLoa  of  one  week  from  the 
Bret  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
And  continues  twe.ntv-two  WEEtie,  with  on  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupile,  if  they  sliould  reach  Alli.iny  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  F.iculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  cKaminationa  of  the  pupils  preparatory  lor  elas»ilication  will 
twRunence  on  the  Rrsl  day  of  the  term,  it  la  exceedingly'  imporiajit  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themaelvea  on  the  first  morning.  Those  who 
Brrive  a  day  aller  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  Uie  ri^re  of  a  private  examination. 
Al\er  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  the  strongest  reasons,  ehall  be 
allowed  lo  enter  the  BchooL 

Price  or  Boaro.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  rariea 
flom  S1.50  t)  $2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Youn;j  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  nnd  boarding  themselves,  liave  siiAtiiined  Uicmselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
fliea.  Piirticular  cure  is  taken  to  be  asiurei  of  the  reapectability  of  the 
families  who  propose  to  take  boardera,  before  they  are  ruconimended  to 
the  pupils. 

ExpEHiMGNTAL  ScKooL.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
M>proprinted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  two  departments  of  this  school. 
"Tneae  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  ia  a  ^roiluate  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  object  of  thia  school  la  to  alTurd  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  tlia 
Normal  School,  as  well  aa  to  ascertain  hia  'aptness  to  tench.'  and  to  ill^ 
charge  the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teachi>r'B  responsible 
office.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
Ues  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fiftt-eioht  of  these  are  free  pupils, 
Tne  free  seats  will  be  herctdler  gj^n  exclusiveiv  to  fatherlesi  children, 
i«eiding  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appmpria- 
tion  by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  or  tlie 
noms  of  the  school.  The  remaining  tbirtv-pive  pupiU  are  chargird 
$20  per  year  far  tuition  nnd  use  of  biwks.  This  charge  is  made  merelr 
ID  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  tlie  school" 
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1848  TO  1863. 

On  the  first  of  JanuAiy,  1848,  ProU  George  R.  Perkins,  wms  sppoiitfld 
Principal  of  the  New  York  State. Normal  School,  to  fill  the  tscsd^ oo> 
casioDed  hy  the  death  of  the  lamented  Page,  who,  in  his  eminent  aiieeMi 
and  early  death,  had  raised  either  altematiye  of  the  injunction  to  ^fl»> 
cor  or  die,**  laid  upon  him  by  his  friend  Horace  Mann,  when  he  assoined 
the  charge  of  the  school    Pro£  Perkins  had  been   connected  with  tfat 
school  since  its  organisatioD.    He  was  fiuniliar  with  its  workings,  and  thi 
plans  of  Mr.  Page,  and  his  success  in  his  department  had  evinced  bis  fit- 
ness to  carry  the  experiment  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  a  succetsfbl 
termination.     The' winter  of  1852,  wAs  a  crisis  in  its  history.     The  ap- 
propriations for  its  snpport  were  made  by  the  Legislature,  annually.    As 
occasion  was  thus  furnished  for  narrow  minded  men  to  attadc  the  sjrsten  of 
Normal  Schools,  charging  against  it  that  it  was  unable  to  supply  teachen 
to  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warr^t  its  continuance  on  grooads 
of  public  policy.     So  fiur  were  these  attacks  carried  that  formal  noliei 
was  given  in  the  Legislature  of  an  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law  establishing  the  school    This,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  single  senator  in  the  winter  of  1863,  was  tbi 
last  exhibition  of  legislative   hostiliQr.     Some  dissensions  among  the 
Faculty,  greatly  magnified,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  the  Legislature  to  examine  into  its  internal  arrangements,  tnd 
the  general  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.     It  was  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  school  that  these  movements  failed  to  impair  public  confi- 
dence.    This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  term  which  immediate- 
ly succeeded  them,  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  one.    The 
severe  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Principal,  in  connection  with  the  more- 
ments  above  alluded  to,  acting  upon  a  constitution   naturally  sensitire, 
had  so  impaired  his  health,  as  to  render  his  resignation  necessary,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  the  friends  of  the  school.     The  Executive  Committee  in 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  bear  full  testimony  to  his  prirate 
worth  and  public  services. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  four  years  in  which  Prof.  Perkms  coo- 
tinued  its  Principal,  the  school  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  success.  The 
average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  was  216,  and  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  was  309,  of  whom,  146  were  males,  and  163  were 
females. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1852,  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof.  Perkins,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Samuel  B.  Wool- 
worth,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  been  the  honored  Prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Academies  in  the  State. 
In  this  position  he  had  fully  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  popular,  thorough,  and  successful  educators  in  the  country.  Id 
almost  every  state  were  men  occupying  high  social  and  civfl  positions  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  early  instructions  and  impulses,  and  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  influence.     When  therefore 
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ttie  Execntive  Ck>ininitlee  of  tiie  Normal  School  dedred  to  make  a  seleo 
tion  of  Principal  for  their  Inathtitioii,  they  could  not  have  labored  under 
much  embarrasament  in  making  dieice  of  the  proper  person.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Pro£  WocHworth,  some  important  changes  were  made  hi  Iho. 
organization  of  the  school  The  policy  adopted  soon  after  its  cemrnenee- 
meot  was  to  supply  IM  teachers  from  among  its  graduate&  While  this 
poKcy  contributed  to  ghre  effect  to  the  eariy  pkns  on  whidi  t^ie  instmo- 
tion  was  based,  It  finled  to  bring  into  its  Acuity  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
culture  of  minds  trained  under  more  rigid  disdpHne  and  a  wider  range  of 
study.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  Ezecutive  Committee  resoWed  to  es- 
tablish the  following  professorships : 

The  English  Language  and  Literature, 

The  Natural  Sciences,  and 

Mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 

It  was  intended  that  those  appointed  to  these  Profiassorships  should  be 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable,  the  positions 
should  be  permanent  The  influence  of  this  plan  has  been  most  salutary. 
The  appointments  of  subordinate  teachers  whose  positions  are  regarded 
as  less  permanent,  are  still  made  fh)m  the  graduates,  so  that  incitements 
to  effort  for  higher  attainments  and  marked  distinction,  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

During  Dr.  Woolworth's  Prindpalship,  the  school  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  U  was 
found  necessary  to  dismiss  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  ExocU'* 
tiye  Committee  to  fill  yacandes  to  give  room  for  those  who  had  received 
regular  appointments.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term, 
was  255,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  was  288,  of  whom  198  were 
females,  and  95  were  males.  In  February,  1866,  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  accepted  tlie  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  He  is  now  the  effident 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univendty. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  David  H.  Cochran,  who  was  at  the  time  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sdences  in  the  Institution.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  Profl  Cochran  had  been 
favorably  known  as  Prindpal  of  an  important  Institution  in  tlie  western 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  fiuniliar  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  its  pupils,  ofBcers,  and  fHends^ 
Since  his  accession  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised,  thus  shortening 
the  time  previously  allotted  to  some  of  the  more  strictly  academical 
•tndiea,  and  lengthening  that  assigned  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  Experimental  School  of  Practice,  a  Model 
Primary  School  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
acquainting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  details 
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of  primary  fcacliing;.  This  department  is 
During  Uiu  period  tbat  the  school  haa  b 
Cochran,  tht  average?  number  in  attcndan 
and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  411,  < 
2C4  were  females. 

The  Normal  School  has  noir  been  in  op 
lis  present  coodition  and  the  more  apparc 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extnii:t  frot 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inalruclioi 

"During  the  past  year,  (1882,)  tn-o  hi 
cants  for  admission  were  examined,  of  n- 
were  admitted.  The  whole  number  in  att< 
and  ninety-three,  and  of  these,  ninoty-nin 
and  ninely-four  were  fvmaleB.  The  aTerkj 
te«n  years  and  seven  months:  and  the  avi 
bad  been  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to  the 
Scliool,  was  six  months.  All  the  countic 
(ion  of  four,  have  been  represented  in  the 

"Since  the  establishment,  one  thousoni 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages  for  a  longer  o 

"The  graduates  and  under-graduatcs  a 
officers  to  be  doing  vnluablo  service,  not 
they  arc  employed,  but  as  Kcalous  workc 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instruction  to  thei 
tutes  and  associations,  who  in  turn  apply 
their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  tlii 

During  the  flrst  years  of  the  existence  ( 
marked,  it  encountered  the  most  bitter 
ninde  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  and  als 
So  little  were  its  aims  and  the  importance 
was  deemed  necessary  to  offer  pecuniary  . 
pupils  from  the  more  remote  counties  of  t 

At  the  present  lime  it  has  aurmounted  • 
and  work  of  its  graduntcs,  it  has  become  1 
of  the  Slate,  which  are  now  constantly  re| 
appropriation  has  been  increased  from  (10 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  another  similar  Institution.  Tn  the  la 
"  the  permanence  of  this  InsUtntion  may  e 
not  only  by  legislative  recognition  and  eai 
dunce  and  regards  of  the  people." 

As  an  evidence  of  this  confldence,  it  mi 
Legislature  in  1863,  recugniied  the  City  ! 
State  institution,  and  mode  an  appropriate 
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Tub  Normal  and  Traikinq  School  gnw  out  of  Ihe  necessities  of  iht 
Oswego  Schools.  From  thp  time  of  their  organizBtion  in  the  summer  of 
1863  regul«r  Ssturday  Institutes  were  htld,  which  all  teachers  were  re- 
qaired  to  attcn<]  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  vnrious  branches,  and  giving  unity  and  efficiency  to  tins  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  teaching  in  the  Beveral  departments  of  the 
Ecbools. 

These  weekly  meetings  served  their  purpose  very  well,  but  as  new 
teachers  were  continually  coming  in  who  required  careful  training  in 
melhods,  it  WHS  found  impracticable  to  keep  all  propci'ly  quallHed  for 
their  work  under  this  arrangemcnL  It  seemed  very  di-siralile  that  this 
special  preparation  should  be  completed  before  the  teachers  «fcre  em- 
ployed in  the  schools. 

Tliis  necessity  was  more  strongly  felt  when,  in  the  Fall  of  18S!>,  the 
present  methods  of  "Object  Teaching"  were  introduced  into  nil  the 
lower  grades.  This  made  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  should  have 
spocial  and  careful  training  in  the  new  methods. 

During  the  first  year  the  Superintendent  continued  to  meet  the  primary 
teachers  every  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  ncceKsar;  in- 
struction, and  giving  illustrations  of  the  new  methods  with  classes  of 
children.  As  this  process  required  to  be  continually  repealed,  and  as  at 
beat  it  could  be  but  imperfectly  done,  tho  Board  resolved  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers.  To  carry  out  this  design 
more  effectively,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  new  methods  introduced, 
the  Board  resolved  to  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  from  one  of  the 
best  Training  Schools  of  Qrcat  Britain,  where  these  methods  were  prac- 
ticed. They  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  with  Miss  M.  E.  H. 
Jonea,  a  woman  eminently  qualified  for  her  work ;  and, who  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  exclusively  engaged  in  training  primary  teachers  in  Ihe 
Homo  and  Colonial  Training  Institution  of  London.  Her  engagement 
with  tlifl  Board  was  but  for  one  year.  At  their  urgent  request  she  was 
persuaded  to  remain  three  months  longer. 

.\Mdo  from  the  regular  members  of  Ihe  Training  Class,  the  teachers  in 
the  primary  departments  of  all  the  public  schools  received  a  full  course 
orinstmetioQ  under  Miss  Jones.    No  pupils  wore  admitted  into  tho  cloia 
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who  had  not  previously  completed  a  thorough  academic  coarse  eqaiTaloit 
to  that  pursued  in  the  Oswego  High  School. 

A  number  of  active,  intelligent  teachers  from  ahroad  joined  the  daa. 
These  ladies  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  diflferent  sectioDf 
of  the  country,  several  of  them  in  Training  Schools  which  have  since 
heen  established./ 

The  school  soon  gained  an  enviable  reputation  not  onl  j  for  its  methodt 
of  teaching,  but  for  its  methods  of  training.  As  the  number  of  ibreip 
pupils  rapidly  increased,  and  as  there  was  evident  demand  for  increased 
facilities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  the  State,  in  the 
winter  of  1862-8  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
annually  for  two  years,  conditional  on  the  attendance  of  fiftj  pupils,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  school  two  pupils  from  each  SeoatoriiJ 
District  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  this  appropriation  was  increased  to  $6,000,  with- 
out imposing  any  conditions  as  to  attendance,  except  that  each  Assembly 
District  should  be  entitled  to  send  one  pupil  to  the  school,  but  reqoiriDg 
the  Board  of  Education  or  citizens  of  Oswego  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

These  conditions  have  been  complied  with  in  the  parchase  and  cih 
largement  of  a  building  located  in  the  most  delightftil  part  of  the  dtj,  on 
high  and  commanding  grounds,  overlooking  the  entire  town,  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  frontispiece  gires  a  Tiew  of  this  build- 
ing in  perspective.  Its  entire  length  in  front  is  15S  ibet  and  in  depth 
180  feet  The  center  or  main  part  is  built  of  a  beautiful  graj  limestone 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  wings  are  of  wood.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  800  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department,  and  600 
children  in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools. 

Hitherto  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  has  been  confined  to 
methods  of  teaching,  and  particularly  to  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One  section  receives  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  while  the  other  is  teaching  in  the  Practic- 
ing School.  In  the  afternoon  the  divisions  alternate,  the  section  that  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  morning  practice,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  in- 
struction the  teacher  illustrates  every  point  by  a  lesson  with  the  children. 
The  pupil- teachers  are  then  called  upon  in  turn  to  prepare  a  written 
sketch  of  a  similar  lesson,  to  be  presented  to  the  teacher  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  when  some  member  of  the  class  is  called  upon  to  work  out  her 
sketch  with  the  children,  under  the  criticism  of  the  claims  and  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  these  divisions  interchange.  The  division 
that  taught  in  the  morning  teach  in  the  afternoon,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.  By  this  arran;reroent 
each  teacher  instructs  a  class  in  a  given  grade  one  month  in  the  mominj^ 
session,  and  one  month  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  changes  gradesL  This 
affords  each  pupil-teacher  an  opportunity  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of 
iaeh  grade  for  one  month. 
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On  changing  from  one  grade  to  another,  the  pnpils  obserre  the  teach* 
ing  of  the  critics  for  two  days,  and  fixr  one  day  the  teacher  whom  they 
are  to  succeed  in  their  practice.  The  teaching  is  all  done  under  the  care- 
ful supervision  and  critidsm  of  the  moat  capable  teachers,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  their  work.  After  the  dose  of 
the  public  schools  at  8i  o'clock,  both  diTisions  of  the  Training  Glass 
meet  an  hour  and  a  half  for  instruction  in  methods. 

A  criticism  lesson  is  given  every  Monday  at  8^  o'clock.  At  this  exer- 
cise some  member  of  the  class  previously  appointed  gives  a  lesson  with 
the  children  on  some  subject  assigned.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise  the 
members  of  the  class  are  called  on  in  turn  to  criticise  the  teaching  both 
as  to  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  method. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  in  a  kind  of  summary,  the  Principal  criti- 
cises both  teacl\er  and  critics. 

The  course  of  training  embraces  one  year,  one-half  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  instruction  in  method  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  and 
the  other  half  to  teaching  under  criticism. 

The  Oswego  Board  of  Education  are  the  Executive  Committee,  to  act 
under  the  advice  and  general  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  has  acted  as  Principal  of 
the  school  since  the  time  Miss  Jones  returned  to  London, 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  (Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice)  presents  the  conditions  of  ad* 
mission,  and  the  Course  of  Instruction  for  1866 : — 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  pupil-teachers  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and 
Training  School  as  it  has  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  qualified 
applicants  are  received  until  the  accommodations  are  exhausted. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  school  pupils  must  possess  good  health,  good  moral 
character,  and  average  abilities.  They  must  be  able  to  puss  a  fair  examination 
in  Spelling,  Reading,  Oleography,  and  Arithmetic,  (as  far  as  the  roots;)  also  to 
analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences.  Ladies  must  be  at  least  sixteen  and  gen- 
tlemen eighteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination 
will  receive  a  formal  appointment  fh>m  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  schod. 

COUBSB  OP  IXSTRUCTIOK. 

Elementary  Preparatory  Course. 

Tliis  course  is  limited  to  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  which  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Book-keeping,  (single  entry,)  Lin- 
ear and  Object  Drawing,  Geography,  (physical  and  political.)  Arithmetic,  (oral 
and  written.)  History.  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Words^  to  Exercises  in  Impromptu 
Composition,  and  to  Weekly  Easaya 

It  is  desirable  that  all  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  be  thoroughly  qualified 
in  these  common  English  branches.  Those  not  found  so  qualifi^  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  this  course  under  thorough  instruction  before  entering 
upon  the  Training  Course. 

EUmerUary  Training  Couree 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  year  of  two  terms,  each  twenty  wedcs;  and  in* 
dudes  Instruction  in  methods  of  toachhig  the  branches  named  in  the  Elementary 
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Preparatory  Course,  and  of  misoellaDeous  sabjects  calculated  to  coltnmftB  tti 
perceptive  faculties.    Special  attenUon  will  be  directed  to  objecCiTe 
and  to  the  philosophical  jet  simple  methods  of  primary  iDstruction. 

B  Class. — Methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
Preparatory  Course;  also  instruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Scfaod 
Economy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  fiotany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  Imprompta  Ooo- 
position,  (oral  and  written.)    Criticism  lessons  and  essays  weekly. 

A  Class. — ^The  time  of  this  class  will  be  devoted  to  observation  in  the  Modd 
Schools,  and  teaching  in  the  Practicing  Schools,  under  the  sapeirision  of  coib- 
potent  critics.  Two  hours,  each  day,  will  be  devoted  to  Imprompta  Composi' 
tion,  and  to  methods  of  teaching  Form,  Size,  Measure,  Color,  Weigrfat,  Soaodai 
Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  and  giving  Moral  Instruction.  Criticism  lessons  and 
essays  weekly. 

Students  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  preceding  courses  will  receive  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  SuperiDtecidest 
of  the  School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Educaiioo  of 
the  city  of  Oswego. 

This  diploma  will  serve  as  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  common 
schools. 

Advanced  Preparatory  Chune, 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfiictory  examinatioo 
in.  the  studies  of  the  Elementary  Preparatory  Course;  one  much  more  critical 
than  for  admission  to  the  Elementary  Training  Course. 

As  familiarity  with  any  subject  is  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  be«t 
methods  of  teaching  it,  no  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  Advanced  Tnuning 
Class  until  properly  prepared  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  course.  Those  fiimiltar 
with  none  of  the  branches  herein  named  will  require  a  full  year  and  a  half  to 
complete  the  course ;  others,  who  have  mastered  a  portion  of  them,  may  com- 
plete it  in  less  time. 

The  students  of  this  division  may  be  arranged  In  three  dasses,  aooording  to 
their  acquirements.  Those  conversant  with  some  of  the  studies  of  each  claa? 
may  take  up  such  studies  as  they  need  to  pursue,  in  order  to  pass  the  required 
examination  for  the  "Advanced  Training  (i)urse." 

Subjects  of  C  Class. — Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammatical  Analysis. 
Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  Book-keeping,  (double  entry,)  Linear  and  Objt<< 
Drawing.  Botany,  and  Impromptu  Composition.  Rl^etorical  Exercises  and  Es- 
says weekly. 

SuiUECTS  OF  B  Class. — Algebra  continued.  Geometry,  History,  Natural  Pi.i- 
losophy,  Persi>ective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  Impromptu  Composition.  Rhe- 
torical Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Subjects  of  A  Class. — Astronomy,  Algebra  completed,  Trigonometrr.  Sur- 
veying and  Mensuration,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Minenil- 
ogy,  and  Impromptu  Composition.     Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Advanced  Training  Course. 

This  course  will  occupy  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  named  in 
the  Advanced  Preparatory  Course. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, School  History,  School  Law,  Science  of  Government,  School  Organization, 
and  Discipline ;  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  School  Economy 
generally.     There  will  be  frequent  Criticism  Lessons  and  Compositions 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  to 
be  accompanied  by  reading  on  the  part  of  the  class.  A  portion  of  the  time  will 
be  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  in  teaching  under  criticism. 

To  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  a  diploma  will  be  given, 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Board,  certifying  that 
the  graduate  therein  named  is  "  deemed  qualified  to  teach  the  English  brmDcfaes 
"dually  pursued  in  the  High  Sgl.ooIs  and  Academies  of  the  State.** 
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Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 

Oswego,  New  Yore. 

The  accommodation  provided  for  the  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  ample 
grounds,  located  in  a  pleasant  section  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  town,  lake,  and  surrounding  country.  The  entire  front  is 
158  feet,  and  its  depth  180  feet,  with  ample  accommodation  for  600  pupih 
in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  800  in  the  Normal  Department 


W9U  »• 


First  Floor.— 1,  RrII  and  Main  Entrance  to  Normal  School ;  S,  3,  Recitation  Rooms  for  Nor 
mal  School;  3,  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Apparatoa;  4,  Philosophical  Apparatus  and  CabinoC; 
(Between  rooms  3  and  3,  and  S  and  4,  are  slidinf  doors  so  that  two  moms  can  be  thrown  into  one 
when  required ;)  5,  OfBce ;  6.  6,  Assemblv  Rooms  for  Practicing  Schools ;  7.  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7, 
7,  Recitation  Rooms  for  Pupil-Teachers ;  8,  Model  Graded  School-Room ;  0.  Girls'  Hall  and  Main 
Entrance  to  Model  and  Practicing  Bchoob ;  10,  Bovs*  Hall  and  Main  Entrance  tu  Model  and  Prae< 
ticing  Schools;  11,  Entrance  from  Coart-Yard;  13,  Covered  Passage  Way  to  Water  Closeto;  13, 
13,  13,  GirU*  Cloak  Rooms;  14, 14, 14.  Boys*  Cloak  Rooms;  15, 15, 15, 15, 15,  Teacben'  Closala; 
16, 16, 16, 16,  Piauas;  17, 17.  Sinks  Ibr  soft  watm. 
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StoOMD  Fi.ooE.^1, 1, 1, 1, 1,  Halb;  S,  AiMmbly  Room  and  Hall,  eapabfo  of  mating  froaa  800  to  I 

Deaosi:  1.  LMtura  Roon ;  4.  Natncai  Biitaffy  B« 
Ladioi*  DnMinf-RooBn ;   8,  Ttmeheni' 


7 


frs» 


Rooat  7,  7,  7,  7,  7.  Recitatioo  Rnoss  tat  Fi 
Taaebefft,  with  children  fmco  Practicinf  Scko 
8.  Modal  UagmM fiehool-RMMa;  9,  Clonk  Roun 
Oris;  10.  Cloak  Room  for  BoTs;  II.  11. 11.  U.T« 
«•*  dmali;  8,13.  li.  1%  19;  J9l  IS.  19.  ¥Mrtilu 
(Robiomi*! :)  U,  13, 13, 13, 13,  Pianaa  ^  14, 8uir 
•odOovaiadM^^;  U,lS,lniritet^ 


t 


Tbi» Flook.— I,  1,  Balb;  8;  9,  RaeitatioB  Rooon;  3,  Librarf  and  Raadtnf  Room;  4,  G« 

Drewioff'Room ;   5,  Appamtn  Room;   6^  8,  Jaiiiti 
Rooms;  7, 7, 7, 7.  Roorat  Ibr thaaolltoiy4 
refractory  ehikUao.    Thaia 
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L  DETELOPMZMT, 

The  import&ncc  of  making  earljr  and  efQcient  proTisioQ  for  a  Bt 
number  (if  weW  qualilicJ  tcftuhcrs,  for  the  public  Bchoatg  of  Micbig&n,  wu 
pointed  out  hy  the  Superintendeot  of  Public  liutruclion,  lion.  John  D. 
Pierce,  in  his  first  Report,  dated  December  STth,  ISSfi.  in  which  he  ro- 
tniirks  that  "  The  most  perfect  organization  of  the  entire  gystcm  of  schools 
n  all  the  Tsried  deportments  of  instruction,  must  fail  of  securing  the  de- 
sired results  without  a  Eufflclcnt  number  of  competent  teachers.  Wbat- 
T  Bysl«m  may  lie  adopted  and  however  perfect  In  form,  it  will  prove 
itaeff  essentially  defective,  unless  it  provides  a  sufficient  number  of  tcach- 

H  well  educated  and  learned  in  the  profeesion,  men  quallliiid  and  com- 
petent, men  who  can  elevate  and  leave  their  mark  upoii  their  pupils. 
And  such  teachers  may  be  had — efficient  measures  will  soon  furnish  us 
with  a  full  supply  untefs  indeed  intellect  degenerates  in  this  Western 
world.  Such  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  exist  in  Prussiaand 
New  York  will  furnish  them."  In  the  same  Report,  the  Superintendent 
recommends  that  in  "each  county  of  a  aufficlent  number  of  inhabitants,  a 
school  or  branch  of  the  University  bo  established,  with  a  department  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  a  course  of  instruction 
be  provided  for  the  same,  which  would  occupy  three  years."  Sereral  of 
these  dcpartmenta  were  eatabliahed,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  his  report  for 
1S3S,  recommends  that  more  ample  means  be  set  apart  for  sustaining 
them  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  success  of  primary  schools, 
"  being  as  thi^y  are,  the  solo  means  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  competent 
teachers."  And  again,  in  1841,  inalluding  to  these  departments,  he  says : 
"  We  can  look  to  no  other  source  for  eiducatcd,  well  qualified,  and  compe- 
'   tent  teachers." 

His  successor.  Francis  Sawyer,  Jr.,  in  his  report  for  1842,  rcitcrateB 
th«  iD)|K)rtance  of  these  departments,  and  also  recommends  that  a  regular 
school  for  teachers,  with  a  model  school  connected,  be  established. 

The  Buecessor  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Hon.  C.  C.  Comatock,  in  his  report  for 
1353,  refen  to  this  subject,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  Nonoal 
and  Uodul  Schools.  Hon.  Irs  Mayhew,  Superinteodcnt  in  1S43,  in  his 
annual  report,  says :  "  Normal  Schools,  designed  expressly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  professional  teachers,  are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  any 
Bvstera  of  national  education."  In  subsequent  reports  he  still  further 
recommends  tlie  establishment  of  ■  Normal  SchooL 
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After  the  presentation  of  this  subject  in  official  docui/tents  and  in  oUmt 
waySf  for  twelve  years,  the  Legislature  in  1849,  passed  an  act  establishiBg 
a  State  Normal  School 

This  act  provided  that  the  Normal  School  should  be  under  the  dinctioB 
of  a  Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor,  bj  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  were  to  procure  a  site  tod 
erect  buildings,  appoint  teachers,  and  make  all  the  regulations  and  by- 
laws necessary  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  school  Tea 
sections  of  salt-spring  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  purposes  oft 
building  fund,  aud  fifteen  sections  for  an  endowment  fund. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  a  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  whidi 
held  its  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  May,  1849.  Provision 
made  for  locating  the  lands  granted,  and  for  securing  a  site  and  the 
sary  buildings.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  \n  September,  proposi- 
tions were  received  from  the  citizens  of  Tpsilanti,  Jackson,  Marshall,  tod 
some  other  places ;  each  tendering  to  the  State  a  site  for  the  buildmgs, 
together  with  subscriptions  in  money.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the 
liberal  offers,  the  Board  decided  to  locate  the  institution  at  Ypsilanti,  the 
citizens  of  that  place  having  tendered  a  suitable  plat  of  grouhd  for  a  site, 
and  a  cash  subscription  of  S13,500.  The  citizens  also  engaged  to  give 
the  use  of  temporary  buildings  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  until  t 
suitable  building  could  be  provided,  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
of  the  Model  School  for  five  years. 

The  site  consisted  of  four  acres,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  higb 
grounds  on  the  border  of  the  village — now  city— of  Ypsilanti. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1850,  the  ten  sections  of  land  appropri- 
ated for  a  building  fund  were  consolidated  with  the  other  fifteen  sections, 
to  be  denominated  the  Normal  School  Endowment  Fund,  and  made  ifr 
alienable  except  so  much  of  the  same,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  might  be  required  to  complete  the  buildings,  purchase  necesstrr 
books,  apparatus,  &c.,  alter  exhausting  the  amount  of  donations. 

The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  was  fixed  at  four  dollars  per  acre;  but 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  was  required  to  procure  an  appraisal 
below  which  none  could  be  sold.  An  appraisal  was  made  in  1850.  A 
large  portion  was  appraised  below  the  minimum  price.  Some  were  valued 
as  low  as  $1.50  per  acre.  These,  of  course,  must  remain  unsold  until 
they  rose  in  value,  or  till  the  minimum  price  should  be  reduced. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Board  added  four  acres  more  of  land  to  the  sit<? 
for  the  buildings,  and  contracted  for  their  erection  for  the  sum  of  S15,2Ch.\ 
of  which  SI 2, 000  was  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1853,  appropriating  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  the  moneys  arising  from  the  Swamp  Lands  previously 
sold  by  the  General  Government,  not  exceeding  $30,000.  From  this  the 
school  receives  no  benefit 

The  Legislature  of  1853  also  appropriated  $2,000,  annually,  for  two 
years,  from  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  $3,000  to 
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the  same,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  and  improve- 
ments upon  the  grounds. 

But  the  mcome  of  the  Normal  School  Fund,  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
propriations, was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  1855,  it  had  exhausted  its  funds,  and  had  contracted 
a  debt  of  S2,000.  In  this  embarrassment,  it  encountered  the  evils  that 
have  attended  the  first  years  of  every  State  institution,  of  whatever  kind, 
from  the  organization  of  the  State.  It  was  found  that  the  School  must 
have  further  aid,  or  its  usefulness  would  be  so  circumscribed  that  it  could 
not  accomplish  half  its  work. 

The  Legislature  of  1855,  appropriated  $7,700  for  that  year,  and  $6,000 
for  1856.  This  gave  relief  for  those  two  years  ;  and  in  1857,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  same 
sums  were  appropriated  for  1857  and  1858. 

The  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund  has  increased  so  as  to  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  $4,000  annually,  and  the  appropriation  from  the 
State  Treasury  is  $7,500,  making  an  aggregate  income  of  $11,600. 

The  original  building  for  the  Normal  School  was  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,  with  rooms  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  It  was  dedi- 
cated October  6th,  1852,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  Dl 
Pierce,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  E. 
Crary,  Hon.  C.  Joslin,  and  Hon.  Ross  Wilkins.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
were  followed  by  the  holding  of  a  State  Teachers*  Institute  for  three 
weeks.  This  Institute  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers, 
and  was  organized  and  conducted  as  a  temporary  Normal  School.  The 
regular  opening  of  the  Normal  School  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
In  October,  1859,  the  Normal  School  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  re-opened  with  appropriate  exercises  in 
April,  1860. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding,  with  the  exception  of  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, was  covered  by  the  amount  received  firom  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  furniture  and  ventilating  apparatus  were  not  included  in  the 
insurance,  and  were  replaced  from  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  in  1852,  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  Principal  He  continued  in  charge  until  1865,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  D.  P.  Mayhew,  for 
many  years  a  Professor  in  the  school,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

Admission. 

The  ages  at  which  applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  proper, 
are,  for  gentlemen,  eighteen,  and  for  ladieti,  sixteen  jcars. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Principal  to  suspend  the  mle  in  favor 
of  applicants  under  the  required  ages,  if  they  manifest  sufficient  maturity  of 
mind  or  advancement  in  study. 

Those  intending  to  finish  the  coarse  before  teaching  are  also  received  at 
an  earlier  age.  ^ 
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AU  pnpils,  on  their  admisrioo,  will  be  required  to  sign  a  declaratioa  ef  itta- 
tion  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Uiis  State,  as  follows : 

We  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intentkm  to  devoir  tm- 
•elves  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  tlie  Sdiools  of  this  State,  mud  ttesv 
object  in  resorUng  to  this  Normal  School  Is  the  better  to  prepare  omssiwifcr 
the  discharge  of  this  important  dutj. 

Members  of  the  B  class  are  further  required  to  sign  an  agreemeni  to  sttai 
the  Normal  School  two  terms  before  teaehing  in  the  schoola  of  tfcis  Smb. 
These  terms  need  not  be  consecutiTe. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  &llsv> 
log  studies,  viz :  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship  Elementary  Grammar,  Ltol 
GMgraphj,  and  Arithmetic  through  Compound  Nmnben  and  Vulgar  riaiisM 
Students  may  enter  an  advanced  class  by  passing  an  examination  in  al  ihi 
preceding  studies  of  the  course. 

Sxanrinations  for  admission  will  be  held  on  the  M ondaj  prevloiw  to  the  epn- 
ing  of  each  term,  conmiencing  at  9  A.  M^  at  which  time  all  persons 
be  members  of  the  school  during  the  ensuing  term,  are  reqobed  to  be 


Attendance  and  Expenses. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  not  receired  for  less  than  an  entire  tem,  ssr 
tiler  its  commencement,  unless  they  hare  been  detained  bj  aicknefls  or  aetal 
■errice  as  teachers. 

Those  detdring  to  enter  the  school  are  required  to  present  themaelTes  for  ex- 
amination one  £y  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Every  student  pays  two  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  tefm,  la^ 
three  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  a4  an  entrance  lee. 

Board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  at  reasonable  rates. 

Many  students  hire  rooms  and  furnish  their  own  board,  thus  redocing  ihn 
entire  expenses ;  but  students  of  different  sexes,  who  are  members  of  diitut 
fiunilies,  will  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  same  house. 

The  school  has  a  small,  though  well  selected  library,  to  which  its  sMBbcn 
have  access. 

The  books  are  intended  mainly  for  reference,  as  the  regular  stodtes  sf  ihi 
course  give  little  time  for  general  reading. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  terms  of  the  Normal  School  commence,  respectively,  on  the  wcond 
Tuesday  of  April,  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  continue,  the  Uxmn 
slxteeen  weeks,  and  the  latter  twenty-four  weeks. 

A  vacation  of  three  weeks  follows  the  winter  term,  and  one  of  nine  weeks 
the  summer  term.  The  exercises  of  the  school  are  suspended  during  the  winur 
holidays. 

The  laAt  week  of  each  term  is  devoted  to  the  public  examination  of  rlanrri 

The  repilar  exercises  of  graduation  take  place  at  the  dose  of  the  winter  teni, 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Mareh. 

THE  KXPERIMENTAL  DKPAETMK!fT. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  establishing  the  Model  or  Experimental  School, 
had  in  view  two  prominent  objects,  viz :  to  give  to  advanced  cUut^^ies  in  the 
Normal  School,  practice  in  actual  teaching,  and  to  furnish  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  regular  course. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  each  student  in  every  E  class  is  required  to  take 
charge  of  one  daily  recitation  throughout  an  entire  term,  under  a  srstcm  of 
careful  supervision  and  weekly  reports.  It  is  found  that  teacbera  who  have 
been  disciplined  by  several  years  training  in  the  Normal  department,  are  weO 
qualified  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Model  School.  The  greater  aamber 
of  classes,  however,  are  instructed  by  thorough  and  competent  teachera,  wbe 
are  regularly  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  membere  of  the  Normal  School 
Faculty. 
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COCUSB  OF  BTUUr. 
Previoul  to  1833,  the  course  of  study  embraced  the  ordin&rj  branches 
taught  in  Norni&l  Schools,  with  professional  instruction  illuEtrating  the 
metliad  of  teaching  the  elementary  Eoglish  brancbce  -,  lectures  od  dilfer- 
CDt  topics  relating  to  education,  the  organization  and  miuuigi.'mt!nt  of 
schools;  and  practice  in  teaching  in  the  Model  School 

Id  1863,  the  Board  of  Education  made  some  Diodi6cations  in  both  the 
Normal  and  Model  Departments,  60  that  the  progranme  of  instruction  in 
the  Normal  School  was  made  to  comprise  two  courses  of  study,  and  the 
Model  or  Experimental  School  was  graded  in  four  distinct  Depsrtmeats. 
The  cDurae  of  sludj  purauvd  in  the  Normal  School  is  fi  foUona: 
Normal  TrainiDg  Coane. 
Firtl  Term.— A  Clam. 
1.  CoDcrot«  Arilbmetio;  Heatal  and  Practical  ArithmctSc, 
S.  Object  Le&aoos  in  ticogrsphy;  Syuthvtii^  Gnograpby  and  Hip  I>rawiiig. 
S.  Drawing  of  Liau,  Plane  and  SoUd  Gcotaetricar  Figures  and  Leaf  Porme. 

4.  ReadiDg,  Spelling  b;  object  leseons,  Peumansbip,  CotDpo«itioD  b;  object 
leflBons,  Elenieutar;  Philosophy. 

Sicond  7Vrm.—B  CSau. 
1.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Method  of  Tcucliing  Arithnedc. 

5.  SjQthelical  Grummar,  t^ompositioD. 

8.  Drawing  of  Pruibi,  Flowere  and  Animals. 

4.  Elocution,  Vocal  Music,  with  method  of  Teaching  iC 

TBirrf  7Jr>«.— 0  Cliui. 
1.  Analytical  Gnunmar,  with  method  of  Teaching. 

5.  Physical  Geography,  irilb  method  of  Teaching. 

3.  Object  Lessons  in  Common  Things,  Colors,  Geometrical  Figures,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Properties  of  Bodies.     Lectures  on  Primary  Teaching. 
A.  Attendance  and  Practice  in  Experimental  SchooL 

7^t  Uv/her  ^formal  CoarK. 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Pbiloaophy,  Botany,  Chemistry;  Latin  and 
fireek  (for  yonog  men).  Latin  and  German  or  French  (for  young  liilieii),  Intel- 
lectual Pbiloaoptiy  and  Vocnt  Music,  Lectures  on  the  numerous  topics  embraced 
under  the  Livb  of  Derelopment,  the  Philogopby  of  Instruction,  and  the  Organ- 
iia^on  and  Haungcioent  of  Graded  Schools. 

CODKSK  OF  ETUDT  IN  EXPKRIHBMTAI.  DXPASTIIZNT. 
Primary  Department. 

Fint  Grade.  Facts  in  Natural  Science;  Primary  Color*;  Botany — Troea, 
Shrubs,  Bushes,  Vines,  Flowoni,  Grains,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Nuts,  Seedn;  Ph;»- 
lologj — Humin  Body  1  Natural  Philosophy — Air,  Water,  Rain,  Snow,  Hail, 
Vapor,  Hteam.  Dew,  Fog,  l^oud.  Sun,  Moon,  Stars;  MalhemalicB— -Couuting  by 
Objwis,  Time  Table,  Drawing  Straight  Unes;  Language^ Words,  Things  be- 
fore Names.  Moral  glories,  Conoert  Verses,  Gymnastics  and  Singing. 

8tei«d  Oraiii.  Botany  Continued — Simple  Leaf  Forms  and  Flower  Forms; 
Tree*  end  Wood;  Zoology — Animal,  Hammals;  I.  Two  Handed;  2,  Pont 
Banded;  3,  Fleah-Eating;  4,  Cud-Chewing;  S,  Thick -Sk inn ed ;  fl,  Goawem  ; 
Color,  Form,  Siio.  Babits,  Food,  Oses  and  Speed  of  Domestlo  Animals;  Natu- 
ral PliUoMphj— Color,  Scale  of  Tinla  and  ^ades  of  Primary  Simple  Propoi^ 
lies  of  Hatter;  HathematIcK — Counting  by  Objects,  AddiUon.  Long  Ueaaore 
by  Objpcts.  Drawing  Angles  and  Plane  Figures ;  I.anguage — Webb's  Primarj 
ftcador,  Sounds  of  Vowels.  Combination  with  Consonants,  Moral  iilonei,  Cwa- 
Jcrt  Verses,  Maxims,  Jtc.,  Singing  and  Uymuastics. 
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Third  Grade.  Botany  Ck>ntmued — Leaf  and  Flower  Forms,  Com] 
Leaves,  Parts  of  the  Flower,  Root  Forms;  Zoology — ^Birds — 1,  Flesb-E 
2,  Perchers ;  8,  Climbers ;  4,  Scratcbers ;  6,  Waders ;  6,  Swimmers ;  N 
Philosophy — Simple  Experiments,  Secondary  Colors;  Mathematics---Su 
tion,  Maltiplication,  and  Division  Tables  by  Objects,  Analysis  of  Nun 
Drawing  Plane  Figures,  Table  of  Miscellaneoos  Things;  Language — T^ 
First  Header  finished,  Spelling  by  Sound,  Concert  Verses,  ^nging. 

Intermediate. 

Firnt  Grade,  Robinson^s  Rudiments  to  Fractions ;  Natural  Pbilosopi 
Objects ;  Second  Reader,  45  pages ;  Spelling  and  Definitions ;  Elementar 
ography  begun ;  Singing. 

Second  Grade.  Robinson^s  Rudiments  finished ;  Swift's  Natural  Philo< 
entire ;  Geography  continued ;   Second  Reader ;   Spelling  and  Definitions 

TTiird  Grade.  Davies*  Arithmetic  to  Decimals;  Wood's  Object  Les 
Botany,  Elementary  Geography  finished ;  Third  Reader,  Spelling,  Singing, 

Grammar  School 

Fir$t  Grade.  Sill's  Synthesis,  Darics'  Arithmetic  continued.  Fourth  Ri 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Drawing 
cal  Music,  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Grade.  Analysis,  Arithmetic  finished.  Zoology,  Reading,  Sp< 
Composition,  Declamation,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Vocal  Music,  Ph; 
Geography. 

Third  Grade.  History,  Entomology,  Algrebra  begun,  Latin  or  Gei 
Composition,  Map  Drawing,  with  Geography. 

High  School 

First  Grade.  Algebra  finished,  Latin,  German  or  French,  Botany  (su; 
term).  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Grade.  Physiology  and  Astronomy,  Geometry  begun,  Latin,  Gi 
or  French,  Composition. 

TJiird  Grade.    Chemistry,  Greometry,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  Grerman  or  Frcnc 

There  are  Teachers'  Classes  connected  with  many  of  the  Union  sc 
and  academics  of  Michigan,  in  which  teachers  are  educated  for  the  sc 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  institutions. 

RESULTS. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  organization  of  the  s 

until  1867,  was  192,  of  whom  82  per  cent  had  taught  one  year  or  i 

74  per  cent  two  years  or  more,  and  68  per  cent  most  of  the  time 

graduating.     The  average  length  of  time  those  had  taught  who  gradi 

before  1863,  and  were  teaching  in  1866,  was  eight  years.     Forty-i 

per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  still  teaching  in  1866.     The  State  I 

of  Education,  in  one  of  their  last  reports,  say : 

**  The  Normal  School  continues  in  its  course  of  eminent  usefulness  and  su 
The  value  of  this  school  to  the  State  cannot  be  easily  estimated.  Besides 
accomplishes  in  the  matter  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  the  g< 
does  by  the  exhibition  it  aflbrds  of  a  school  almost  perfect  in  its  organii 
and  work,  and  the  general  stimulation  it  lends  to  the  general  study  of  e 
tional  science  and  art  are  producing  marked  and  valuable  results  throughou 
entire  school  system."' 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  IOWA. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


mSTOBICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  1849,  while  Iowa  was  a  territoiy,  a  law  was  enacted,  establishing 
three  Normal  Schools,  one  at  Andrews,  Jackson  County,  one  at  Oskaloosa, 
Mahaska  County,  and  the  third  at  Mt  Pleasant,  Henry  County.  There 
was  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  each,  to  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  University  fund,  which  at  that  time  scarcely 
had  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  Buildings  were  erected  and  schools 
opened  at  Andrews  and  Oskaloosa,  but  they  failed  to  receive  the  expected 
assistance  from  the  University  fund.  The  schools  languished,  died,  and 
in  1855,  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn.  No  effort  has  since  been 
made  to  revive  them. 

On  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  Congress  donated  seventy-two 
sections  of  land  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  University.  The 
law  under  which  the  University  was  subsequently  organized,  contained  a 
provision  that  it  should  annually  educate  fifty  common  school  teachers ; 
in  subsequent  acts,  this  was  changed  so  as  to  require  merely  a  Normal 
Department,  which  is  now  the  law. 

The  Normal,  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  University, 
opened  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September^  T855.  During  the  first 
year,  the  Normal  Department  was  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  J. 
Van  Yalkenburg,  Esq.,  and  during  that  year,  there  were  about  seventy 
different  students  in  attendance ;  many  of  whom,  however,  were  quite 
young  and  elementary,  giving  it  more  the  character  of  a  primary,  than 
of  a  professional  schooL 

In  June,  1856,  D.  Franklin  Wells  was  appointed  Mr.  Valkenburg^s  suc- 
cessor, and  in  September,  assumed  control  of  the  department  All  stu- 
dents not  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  professional  course  for  want  of  age  or 
attainments,  were  excluded.  After  applying  this  sifting  process,  only 
three  students  were  left  who  entered  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
number  gradually  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  reached  forty. 

The  first  class  of  five  graduated  June,  1868. 

From  1858  to  1860,  all  the  departments  of  the  University  were  closed 
except  the  Normal.  For  several  years  it  had  its  own  corps  of  teachers, 
and  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  Normal  SchooL  Those  are  considered 
the  most  successful  years  of  the  Normal  department  After  1860,  the 
classes  of  this  department  were  gradually  combined  with  classes  in  the 
University  when  pursuing  the  same  study. 

From  1858  to  1864  inclusive,  the  Normal  department  included  more 
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than  half  of  the  students  in  the  University.  In  the  Utter  jemr,  the  for- 
mal students  numbered  257.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  year  of  the 
Normal  course  was  transferred  to  the  Preparatory  deparCmeoi,  wUeb 
changed  the  relative  numbers. 

From  its  organization  to  1867,  upwards  of  1,000  temdiem  receiTcd  a  M 
or  partial  course  of  study  and  training  in  the  Normal  departmeoL 

In  1866,  after  ten  yean  of  service,  Mr.  Wells  retired  fitMn  control  of 
this  department,  and  in  1867,  Pro£  S.  N.  Fellows  was  elected  to  the  plaec 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  a  Model  School  was  opened  in  connection  wifii 
the  department,  which  was  continued  until  1866,  when  it  was  aboinhed. 
It  was  always  very  successful,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  its  rTirtnnr 
had  two  departments  and  two  permanent  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  fr«B 
the  Oswego  Training  School     In  1865  and  '66,  the  attendance  ww  IM. 

The  suspension  of  the  Model  School,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  eds- 
cators  of  the  State,  very  seriously  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  Norml 
department  Practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school,  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  Nomal 
instruction  in  Iowa. 

▲DMISSION  or  STtDtll'lS. 

The  requirements  for  admission,  are,  that  young  men  must  hare  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  young  ladies  that  of  fifteen  years,  and  aH 
must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Beading,  Writing,  Ortbogn- 
phy,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Practical  Arithmetic  throogfa 
fractions.  All  students  are  required,  on  their  admission,  to  gire  a  deda^ 
ation  of  their  intention  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  follows: 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Iowa,  and  that  our  object  in 
resorting  to  the  Normal  Department  of  the  State  University,  is  the  better 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty." 

Two  students  from  each  county,  when  recommended  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  are  received  free  of  charge.  Others  will  be  received 
upon  the  payment  of  the  incidental  fee  of  five  dollars  per  term. 

COURSE   or   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  common  and  higher  branches  of  lib- 
eral English  education,  together  with  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  method  of  instruction  and  graded  schools,  an  examinatieo 
of  the  school  system  of  Iowa,  and  preparation  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
object  lessons. 

The  members  of  this  department,  when  pursuing  studies  taught  in 
other  departments  of  the  University,  are  combined  with  the  classes  in 
those  departments.  They  also  share  all  the  advantages  of  the  librarv, 
cabinet  and  apparatus,  which  are  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  classical  and 
scientific  courses. 

The  following  general  courses  of  lectures  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Normal  Department : 


English  Lileraturc,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philoeoph^. — PrcsidcoL 

Qreek  nml  Roman  Literaturo. — ProC  Currier. 

Hodera  Literature  and  Political  Economy .^-Pror.  Eggcrt. 

AetroDomy  and  Mathematics. — ProC  Leonard. 

History  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. — Prot  HciarickB. 

Geology,  Botany  and  Zoology. — Prot  Parvin. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
lo  diose  students  who  complete  the  required  course  of  study  and  training, 
and  give  satiafactory  evidence  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  teaching. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  1866-7,  was : 

Seniors:  Ladies,  IT;  Gentlemen,  S — total,  2B. 

Juniors:  Ladies.  27 1  Qentlemen,  10 — total,  S7. 

Graduates:  Ladies,  13;  Gentlemen,  6 — total,  19. 

HBsn-is. 

The  results  of  Normal  instruction  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Normal  deportniont  of  the  University  has  t>ecn  an  im- 
portant instniroentolity  in  improving  the  schools  of  Iowa.  The  Stal« 
Teachers'  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  18ST,  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  each  congrea- 
Bional  district. 

A  committee  vrns  also  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature,  and  to 
kdopt  measures  to  secure  the  object  contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  J.  Piper,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Manchester,  Iowa,  in  January,  1868,  issued  a  circular  for  the  purpoee 
of  gaining  information  on  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  their 
relation  to  a  public  school  sya 


3   TEACQERa. 

Iowa  College  at  Grinncll,  has  an  English  and  Normal  Department  for 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Students  in  this 
department  can  recite  with  classes  in  other  deportments  by  pcnniffiion  of 
the  fuulty. 

Dm  course  of  study  includes  Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Modern  Geogra- 
phy, Ancient  and  Physical  Geography,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Astronomy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  American  and  Ancient  History,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  and  Natural  History. 

Familiar  lectures  on  the  but  methods  of  teaching  and  school  govern- 
ment  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Ladies'  Department  of  this  College  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
risioQ  of  a  Female  Principal,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  (ac- 
uity. The  course  of  study  ia  designed  not  only  for  thorough  menial 
culture,  but  also  for  preparing  young  ladies  to  teach.  The  members  of 
this  department  recite  with  classes  in  other  departments,  when  the  studiea 
■re  the  same,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  tccluros, 

Truniog  Schools  have  been  established  by  several  of  the  cities  of  Iowa. 
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Though  these  schools  were  designed  piinuurfly  to  edacate  and  trftin  tcadi- 
ers  for  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located,  they  have  exerted  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  schools  of  other  places,  and  have  to  a  ocmia 
extent  supplied  the  place  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  school  at  Davenport,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cffiaect 
Training  School  in  the  Western  States,  receives  all  applicants  who  tre 
able  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  before  the  county  superintendenL 
The  teachers  trained  in  this  school  have  gone  out  to  other  places  in  the 
State,  and  have  introduced  improved  methods  of  instruction  in  manj 
towns  and  districts  which  have  not  been  supplied  with  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School 

A  similar  work  is  performed  by  Training  Schools  more  recently  orpzi- 
ized  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Teachers^  Institutes  have  been  very  successfully  maintained  in  lovi, 
and  have  been  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  afford  to  young  teachcn 
the  advantages  of  a  temporary  Normal  SchooL 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  teachers  and  educators  of  New  Jersey  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  earnest  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  office 
of  teaching  and  training  the  young.  Prior  to  1825,  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.. 
before  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  while  tutor  and  acting  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Princeton,  antici- 
pated the  utterance  which  he  subsequently  repeated  in  his  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville :  *^  Our  country  needs  Semi- 
naries purposely  to  train  up  and  qualify  young  men  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  We  have  our  theological  seminaries,  our  medical  and  law 
schools,  which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  fit  them  for 
their  respective  professions.  And  whenever  the  profession  of  teaching 
shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  will 
receive  similar  attention  and  be  favored  with  equal  advantages."  In  the 
inaugural  address  in  1825,  also  referred  to.  Dr.  Lindsley  adds : 

*^  Thoagh  the  idea  perhaps  may  be  novel  to  some  persons,  yet  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  such  a  provision  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  compe- 
tent judges.  The  Scminarium  Philologicum  of  the  late  celebrated  Heyne,  at 
GOttingen,  though  a  private  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  great  university,  furn- 
ished to  the  continent  of  Europe  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  many 
of  its  most  eminent  and  successful  classical  professors  and  teachers."     «    •    « 

"  At  present,  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adventurers^-either 
young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  less  laborious  and  more  respecta- 
ble Tocation,  and  who,  of  course,  have  no  ambition  to  excel  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  no  motive  to  exertion  but  immediate  and  temporary  relief  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  or  men  who  despair  of  doing  better,  or  who  have 
failed  in  other  pursuits,  or  who  are  wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a 
year  here  and  a  year  there,  and  gathering  up  what  they  can  from  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  their  employers.  That  there  are  many  worthy  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  sentence  is  cheerfully  admitted.  That  we  have  some  well  quali- 
Sfied  and  most  deserving  instructors  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge — and  as  large 
a  proportion  probably  in  this  section  of  our  country  as  in  the  older  States.  Still 
Uie  number  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  whole  subject  demands  the  most 
serious  attention  of^  the  good  people  of  this  community.^ 

In  a  lecture  on  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  January  28, 
1828,  in  the  Chapel  of  Nassau  Hall,  Prof.  John  MacLean  (afterwards 
President)  recommended  "  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching,**  and  in  a  note  examines  and  re- 
futes the  objections  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  1847,  Prof  E.  C.  Wines,  then  of  Burlington,  in  behalf  of  a  special 
committee  of  a  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Education  held  at  Mount 
Holly  on  the  17th  of  November  of  that  year,  prepared  a  "Report  on  Nor- 
mal Schools,*Vhich  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  widely 
circulated.     This  document  contains  letters  firom  Gov.  Seward,  .Rev.  Dr. 
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Campbell,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  Horace  Mann,  Edward  Eyerett, 
Palfrey,  Prof.  D.  P.  Page,  and  John  A.  Dix,  strongly  commendiD 
establishment  of  special  schools  for  teachers  on  general  principles,  i 
the  results  of  actual  experience  at  home  and  abroad.  The  committo 
**  So  deeply  was  Mr.  Cousin,  the  eminent  French  philosopher  and  < 
tionist,  impressed  with  this  truth,  (that  good  schools  could  not  exist 
out  qualified  teachers,  and  that  teachers  could  only  become  qoalifi 
previous  training,  or  actual  experience) — that  he  declares  it  as  his  o 
that  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  does  no 
vide  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  prepared, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Stat 
regard  to  schools."  ^^  The  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  well  qu 
teachers  is  to  be  found  in  Seminaries,  where  a  number  of  young  d 
women,  intending  to  become  teachers,  are  collected  together,  receive ; 
mon  instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  schools  in  whici 
propose  to  teach,  have  lessons  given  them  in  the  science  and  art  of 
ing,  and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  supervision.  In  this  wa; 
the  occupation  of  teaching  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession, 
teacher's  respectability  will  then  be  secured,  by  the  considerable ) 
ments  exacted  of  him.  A  strong  esprit  de  eorp$  win  be  produced  i 
masters,  which  cannot  fiul  to  interest  them  powerfully  in  their  profi 
to  attach  them  to  it,  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  contint 
forts  at  self-improvement  Thus  also  will  a  standard  of  examinal 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  be  furnished  for  all  candidatef 
have  chosen  a  difficult  access  to  the  profession. 

In  ia55,  Mr.  John  T.  Clark,  Principal  of  the  Public  School  ol 
Brunswick,  read  an  essay  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association  I 
Trenton,  (Jan.  18  and  19,)  on  the  **  Necessity  and  means  of  advi 
the  interests  of  common  school  education  in  New  Jersey,"  in  whi 
advocates  '*  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  with  a 
School  attached,  wherein  our  young  men  and  women  shall  be  fitt 
teaching,  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  are  fitted  for  other  vocati 
by  an  apprenticeship,  as  a  business  for  life ;  **  and  in  this  connectii 
encouragement  of  Teachers*  Institutes. 

The  same  general  views  were  presented  by  other  parties,  at  the  C 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Educational  Conventions  and  Associations,  a 
the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  In  1853-4r^,  Henry  Ba; 
of  Connecticut,  presented  the  subject  of  the  professional  traininj 
improvement  of  teachers,  at  Institutes  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
and  particularly  in  the  State  House  at  Trenton,  before  the  State  Tea 
Association,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1855,  in  which  the  experiei 
the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  of  several  of  the  United  States  i 
direction  was  set  forth.  In  that  year  the  State  Normal  School  was 
lished  by  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  annually  for  its  current  exp 
leaving  it  to  the  town  where  the  school  should  be  located,  to  provid 
able  buildings  and  outfit  in  consideration  of  its  local  advantages. 
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The  Normul  School  of  New  Jersey  was  opened  in  rooms  temporarily 
provitleil  in  tlie  ulty  of  Trenton,  on  the  first  of  October,  1855,  with  fifteen 
pupils.  The  number  wils  incre^ed  during  the  first  term  to  fortj-four. 
A  new  building,  erected  by  private  enterpriiie,  was  compluted  ready  for 
use  on  the  opening  of  tho  second  term,  and  wan  occupied  by  the  school 
the  ITth  of  Uarch.  ISJti.  The  Model  School  wm  opened  at  the  Mrae 
time  in  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  normal  building.  The  prosperity 
uid  success  of  both  schooU  soon  made  it  necessary  that  additional  loom 
should  b«  provided  for  the  model  department 

Through  the  liberality  of  an  association  of  gentlemen  of  Trenton,  a  lot 
kdjoining  the  Normal  School  was  procured,  and  a  Model  School  building 
erected  and  completed  in  185T.  This  was  rented  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Trustees  continued  to  hire 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Normal  and  Model  schools  until  1805,  when 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  their  purchase. 

As  the  eifuot  of  this  act  and  the  contract  with  the  Normal  and  Model 
School  Associations,  the  buildings,  fixtures,  library,  apparatus  and 
grounds  of  both  schools,  became  the  property  of  the  State.  The  lot  in- 
cludes over  four  acres  of  ground,  and  with  the  buildings  and  fixtures,  t3 
TaluedatS120,000. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  for  the  students  at  reasonable  rates, 
led  to  the  purchase  and  Bttingupof  a  building  which  would  accommo- 
date the  female  pupils  and  teachers  who  had  not  homes  in  the  city.     By 

aos  of  this  arrangement  a  cnnsiderabte  reduction  was  made  in  tlie 
cost  of  board  to  the  students,  and  they  were  brought  together  near  the 
Bchool  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  boarding  houses, 
which  ore  the  property  of  the  SUte,  was  «30,000. 

Eleaides  the  Normal  and  Model  departments  at  Trenton,  there  is  an 
■uxihary  school  at  Beverly,  known  as  the  Famum  Preparatory  School. 
This  was  founded  in  185fi,  by  the  munificence  of  Paul  Farnuni,  Esq.,  of 
Beverly,  who  gave  the  house  and  grounds,  valued  at  ^0,000,  and  S20,000 
additional  in  cosh,  on  condition  that  the  school  should  receive  from  the 
Btate  a  small  suUtidiory  grant  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  is 
t»</^<:io  Principal  of  the  Parnum  Preparatory  School.  The  lotol  amount 
«f  property  in  grounds  and  buildings  used  by  the  Normal  School  and  its 
WXiliariee,  belonging  to  the  SUte,  is  9200,000.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
930.000  in  bonrls,  the  gill  of  Mr.  Famum,  the  income  of  which  is  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  the  b>Ul  is  S220,000. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  ailvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
B  two  Trustees  for  eaeh  Congressional  District,  so  that  all  parts  of  tho 
State  and  both  political  parties  are  equally  represented.  This  intention 
ha*  been  faithfully  obeerrcd  in  the  appointment  of  Trustees,  there  being 
Its  (ram  90611  political  party. 
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The  Trustees  appoint  the  teachers,  have  a  general  OTcrsigfat  < 
school,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  who  had  heen  for  some  years  connected  wit 
State  Normal  School  of  New  York,  was  appointed  the  first  Principal 
Normal  S  hool  of  New  Jersey,  and  continued  in  charge  from  its  oi 
zation  until  1864,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  S 
in  Winona,  Minnesota. 

John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  who  had  for  eighteen  months  been  Princi| 
the  Model  School,  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor. 

CONDFTIOKS   OF  ADMISSION. 

The  general  conditions  of  admission  and  the  regulations  for  the 
dents,  are : — 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  unquestionable 
character.     They  must  be  in  sound ,  bodily  health,  and  able  to  sustain  a 
examination  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar, 
must  declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
least  two  years. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  to  the  followin'g  effect  froi 
Superintendent,  the  School  Committee,  or  the  Board  of  Education,  of  his 
ship  or  city : 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  of  the  township  (or  city)  of ^  c 

of y  New  Jersey,  aged years,  desires  to  obtain  admission  as  a 

in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  has  given  to  me  a  declaration  of int< 

to  engage  in  the  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher  in  this  State, 

least  two  years,  and  being  satisfied  that is  of  good  health,  and  p 

moral  qualifications,  I  do  recommend as  a  person  suitable   by  age,  cl 

ter,  talents,  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  of  the  Normal  Schc 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  establishing  the  State  Normal  School,  **  each  c 
is  entitled  to  fill  three  times  as  many  seats  in  the  school  as  it  has  represent 
in  the  Legislature/*  In  case  any  county  is  not  fully  represented,  addii 
candidates  may  be  admitted  from  other  counties,  on  sustaining  the  req 
examination,  and  producing  a  proper  certificate  as  above. 

The  candidates,  on  their  admission,  are  required  to  sign  the  foll< 
Declaration  and  Agreement,  which  document  is  a  permanent  record  wii 
Institution : 

"  The  undersigned,  having  received  certificates  of  admission  as  pupils  i 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  their  intenti< 
engage  in  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  this  i 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  that  their  object  in  resorting  to  this  school 
better  to  qualify  themselves  for  that  responsible  duty.  The  undersignec 
hereby  agree  to  report  themselves  semi-annually,  in  writing,  for  the  afoi 
period  of  two  years,  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  case 
enjoy  its  privileges  for  one  term  or  morc.*^ 

Candidates  are  examined  by  the  Faculty  immediately  on  the  prcsentati< 
the  certificate  before  mentioned.  This  examination  is  confined  to  the  i 
named  above,  namely.  Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Gran 
Those  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  an  advanced  class,  are  likewise  examined 
all  the  studies  which  have  been  attended  to  by  the  class  to  which  they  wi 
be  admitted. 

COURSE  OF  STUDT. 

The  school  is  divided  for  recitations  into  four  classes,  all  of  which 
Composition,  Elocution,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Vocal  Music, 
other  studies  of  the  D.  class,  are  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
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History  of  the  United  States. — Of  the  C.  class,  Geography,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Botany,  and 
General  History. — Of  the  B.  class,  Algebra,  Physiology,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature. — Of  the  A.  class,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, English  Literature,  American  Literature,  and  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  all  the  exercises  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  expression.  This  is  made  a  prominent  object,  not  only  by  lec- 
tures and  lessons  upon  this  point,  but  by  constant  attention  in  every 
exercise.  The  student  is  taught  to  select  the  best  language  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas,  and  to  illustrate  whenever  necessary  or  practicable, 
by  the  use  of  the  black-board  and  crayon. 

The  teacher  of  a  class,  after  hearing  part  of  a  lesson,  often  calls  upon 
a  pupil  without  any  previous  notice,  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  subject 
and  examine  his  classmates  upon  it,  neither  he  nor  they  having  any  book 
to  refer  to.  Another  practice  which  has  been  found  quite  successful,  is 
that  of  frequent  reviews.  One  lesson  in  the  week  in  each  branch,  or  every 
fifUi  recitation,  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  four  preceding  lessons,  and 
on  this  review  day,  each  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  test  so  that  his  proficiency 
and  power  of  expression  may  be  ascertained  and  marked.  The  teacher 
never  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  to  mark  a  pupil,  but  at  its  close  marks 
those  who  have  left  upon  his  mind  a  distinct  impression  of  their  profi- 
ciency, or  the  reverse.  By  these  various  means,  the  daily  recitations 
are  made  to  contribute  powerfully  towards  begetting  in  the  pupils  a  habit 
of  readiness  and  self-reliance,  and  a  facility  for  verbal  expression. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Practice  in  teaching  is  secured  in  two  ways — first,  by  members  of  the 
Normal  School  taking  classes  in  the  Model  School, '  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  assigned  subjects,  to  these  classes,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  department ;  and  second,  by  having  practice 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  itself^  one  of  the  students  taking  a  class  in 
this  school  on  certain  designated  days,  and  in  subjects  assigned  by  the 
Principal  of  the  school 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  the  employment  of  the  latter  method,  the 
Principal,  once  a  week,  makes  out  a  programme  of  exercises,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  teach  during  the  following  week,  and  the 
classes  and  lessons  for  each.  This  enables  the  pupil  teachers  to  prepare 
themselves  fully  for  the  exercise.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  all 
these  exercises  that  the  lesson  be  given  without  the  use  of  the  book. 
When  the  pupil  enters  the  room  to  teach  an  assigned  lesson,  he  brings 
with  him  only  a  crayon  and  a  pointer ;  he  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the 
class,  maintaining  order,  questions  the  members  of  the  class,  corrects 
mistakes,  illustrates  the  subject  if  necessary  by  diagrams  or  experiments, 
and  in  all  respects  acts  as  if  he  was  the  regular  teacher. 
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Daring  the  exercise,  the  regular  teacher  sits  by,  obflerring  in  likM^ 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  day  enters  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  parpoM^  t 
full  and  detailed  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  pupil  teacher,  giiTing  a 
average  mark  for  the  same,  the  maximum  being  100.  These  criticiai^ 
together  with  the  teaching  average,  are  read  to  the  pupil  the  next  dtj 
by  the  Principal,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  additional  *^ft«""M«»*^ 
are  made  on  any  methods  or  principles  of  teaching  involved  in  the  cni> 
icisms. 

The  following  notes  on  this  method  of  practice  teaching,  are  iSron  tbt 
rq>ort  of  the  Principal  for  1868,  and  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  woik: 

Horn  ON  PRAcnoi  teaching. 

Hiss  — ^  gave  the  C  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  was  animated  aad  ei- 
ergetic  in  giiring  the  vocal  exercises,  but  she  pitched  her  voice  too  lugh.  TW 
same  shrill  tone  characterized  the  Concert  reading.  Many  of  the  critieini 
eiven  by  pupils  were  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  cUml  Cm  «f 
Sie  ladieSf  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Shakspeare,  said,  '*  his  principal  work  woi  Mock 
Ado  About  Nothing,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ko, ; "  but  the  error  paaaed  vnnotioei 

by  pupils  and  teacher.    Miss herself  said  **  Hamlet  thought  it  waanH  km,* 

She  marked  the  pupils  too  high — the  worst  readers  in  the  class  receiving  8  tai 
9,    Teaching  average,  85.  1. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  History.    She  was  well  pvepared  vitt 

the  history  lesson ;  but  she  allowed  the  pupils  too  long  a  time  to  think  ui 
gue$9.  A  Chronology  lesson  is  dry  and  uninteresting ;  and  onleflB  the  Icachff 
calls  upon  the  pupils  in  rapid  succession,  thus  keepmg  them  wi<le  awake,  the 
interest  will  iiag,  and  even  good  pupils  wHI  be  inattentive.  Warn  «—  boM 
the  pupils  very  judiciously.    Teaching  average,  90.  S. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Arithmetic    She  aasliled  the  popb 

too  much.    She  did  not  require  them  to  be  accurate  enough  in  answeriaf^ 
tions ;  otherwise  she  taught  very  well,  the  subject  being  rather  a  difEcoIt 
Hiss marked  the  pupils.] udiciously.    Teaching  average,  86.  M. 

Miss gave  the  C  class  a  lesson  on  the  Constitution.    She  was  quick  in 

ducting  the  recitation.  The  entire  period  was  spent  in  repeating  mere  vordi 
of  the  book ;  but  once  or  twice  the  lady  asked  for  the  explanation  of  chosea, 
and  then  the  answers  given  were  neither  full  nor  satisfactory,  yet  the  lady  ven- 
tured no  comment  of  her  own.  Many  practical  questions  might  haTe  beea 
given  by  the  teacher  respecting  the  executive  departments,  ambassadors,  coo- 
suls,  treaties,  and  impeachments.  The  lesson  contained  many  subjects  of  inirr* 
est  sufficient  to  occupy  more  than  the  allotted  time.  Teachers  should  call  loofe 
frequently  for  definitions,  and  always  take  it  for  granted  that  their  pupili  axe 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  simplest  words.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  class  left  the  room  without  knowing  the  difSemet 
between  a  reprieve  and  a  pardon.    Teaching  average,  80.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Grammar.    She  has  improved  floce 

teaching  for  me  before,  but  she  still  lacks  energy  and  decision.  She  gave  tkt 
pupil  who  was  reciting  all  her  attention ;  thus  allowing  an  opportumty  to  scme^ 
(who  took  advantage  of  it,)  to  assume  lounging  pontions  in  which  to  wmit  kz3y 
for  their  turn  to  recite.  Some  remained  wide  awake,  and  embarrassed  MiM 
— -  by  speaking  at  any  time,  even  interrupting  her  in  the  middle  of  a  seoteocc 
to  ask  questions.     Teaching  average,  87.  H. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.    She  cannot  become  a  rar* 

cessful  teacher  until  she  studies  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Not  only  did  the 
permit  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  she  mispreooooce<i 
many  words  herself;  as,  hos«pit'-a*ble,  for  hos'-pit-a-ble,  in'-tense  for  in-ceitfe', 
etc. — the  errors  consisted  chiefly  in  changing  the  accented  syllable.  In  the 
word  machination,  however,  though  the  accent  was  correctly  marked,  fhe 
taught  the  class  to  call  it  "  mash-in-a-tion."    There  can  be  no  poaable  exotft 
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for  such  careleasneas,  or  rather  ignorance,  since  the  lady  had  three  days  for  the 
preparation  of  the  leuMon.  The  dictionary  should  be  kept  in  constant  use  by 
pupils  and  teachers.    Teaching  aTerage,  66.  £. 

Miss  — -  gaye  the  0  olass  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  gave  a  very  short 
Tocal  exercise  and  omitted  the  Concert  reading.  During  the  recitation  she  read 
rtmarhMy  well ;  her  yoice  was  clear  and  fml,  her  emphases  and  inflections 
were  correct,  and  her  whole  manner  free  from  embarrassment.  The  entrance 
of  three  or  four  Tiators  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  her ;  for  her  calmnesB 
and  dignity  she  deserres  much  commendation.    Teaching  average,  95.        E. 

Miss gave  the  0  class  a  lesson  in  Ancient  History.    She  was  sprightiy 

and  animated  She  spoke  in  a  clear,  decided  tone ;  bat  she  pursued  no  regular 
plan  in  conducting  the  recitation.  Events  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history 
were  indiscriminately  mixed ;  the  pupils  became  confused,  and  the  lady  herself 
was  somewhat  bewildered.    Teaching  average,  88.  £. 

Miss  — ^  gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Physiology.  She  evinced  perfect  iamil* 
iarity  with  the  subject  of  the  lessons.  She  did  not  confine  herself  to  the  text- 
book, but  asked  many  good,  general  questions.  One  of  the  pupils  did  not 
understand  a  portion  of  the  lesson  which  was  to  be  explained  by  a  diagram. 
Miss  ——endeavored  to  make  the  matter  clear  by  an  explanation  which  was 
very  good,  still  the  pupils  did  not  see  it  clearly.  I  think  the  teacher  would 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  difl^ulty  if  she  had  used  the  pointer  instead  of 
designating  certain  points  by  letters.  She  spoke  a  little  too  low.  Teaching 
average,  96.  M. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  English  Literature.    She  did  not  spend 

enough  time  upon  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  consumed  too  much  of  the  pe- 
riod in  reviewing  the  old  lessons.  She  was  not  careful  in  examining  the  black- 
boards ;  lbs.  was  permitted  to  stand  as  the  abbreviation  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
whimsicalities  was  spelled  with  two  Fs.  The  lady  made  no  deduction  for 
errors,  all  the  pupils,  with  but  one  exception,  received  10.  She  deserves 
commendation  for  speaking  in  a  loud,  clear  tone.    Teaching  average,  88.    E. 

Miss  — ^  gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  displayed  the  tact  and 
skill  of  an  experienced  teacher.  She  assumed  full  authority  over  the  pupils, 
(though  they  were  her  classmates,)  and  her  whole  manner  was  such  that  a 
vidtor  entering  the  room  would  have  supposed  she  was  the  permanent  teacher. 
One  secret  of  her  success  was  that  she  had  given  the  reading  lesson  much  home 
practice  and  preparation.    Teaching  average,  100.  B. 

Miss  -^—  taught  the  A  class  in  Literature.  She  taught  well.  Though  rather 
quiet,  she  succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  her  pupils,  and  the  entire  re^ 
tation  was  very  animated.  The  class  is  a  good  one,  and  the  pupils  deserve  as 
much  commendation  as  the  teacher.    Teaching  average,  96.  E. 

Miss gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.    She  is  a  good  teacher,  and 

reads  very  weU.  She  mainUdned  her  dignity  and  composure  during  the  entire 
recitation,  though  several  visitors  were  present.  Nothing  tends  to  embarrass  % 
teacher  so  much  as  the  entrance  of  strangers ;  the  lady*s  calmness  and  setf-poa- 
fession  then,  are  worthy  of  much  commendation.    Teaching  average,  100.    E. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Literature.    She  evinced  thorough 

preparation,  and  cUsplayed  considerable  tact  in  conducting  the  recitation,  e^ 
ery  pupil  was  called  on  and  compelled  to  recite  or  confess  ignorance.  Teaching 
average,  98.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  chus  a  lesson  in  History.  She  is  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  her  class.  She  is  sprightiy,  animated,  and  criticaL  The  lesson  was  well 
taught ;  a  map  having  b^n  neatly  drawn  on  the  board,  the  teacher  required 
the  most  important  places  referred  to  in  the  lesson  to  be  pointed  out  upon  H. 
Teaching  average,  100.  M. 

IXAMIIIATIOHB. 

'Written  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  also  at 
the  end  of  every  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  all  the  studies  of  the  school 

In  order  to  secure  entire  fairness  in  the  examinations,  and  to  prevent  impro- 
prieties of  any  kind,  a  card  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  containing  the 
bilowing  directions: 
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1.  On  the  day  before  the  examination  begins,  take  home  all  yoar  books:  jv« 
that  nothing  whatever  is  left  in  your  desk  except  this  card  and  your  t^Uu::  that 
your  desk  is  cleaned  out  and  free  from  bits  of  paper  and  rubbit$h  of  e\*erj  kitt4; 
that  the  ink  well  is  in  good  order,  and  supplied  with  fresh  ink  ;  and  tluu  yov 
slate  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 

2.  Observe  the  same  rule  every  day  before  leaving  the  exantination  room. 
8.  Come  each  day  provided  with  pens,  pen-holder,  and  pencil. 

4.  Write  your  name  and  the  subject  of  examination  distinctly  at  the  top  of 
each  page. 

6.  You  need  not  copy  the  questions  upon  the  paper,  but  be  careful  to  oambcs' 
each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  question. 

6.  If  unable  to  answer  any  question,  write  its  proper  number,  and  oppositf 
the  same,  write,  **  I  cannot  answer." 

7.  In  answering  questions  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c.,  give  the  work  as  w*fl 
as  the  answer. 

8.  After  beginning  a  set  of  questions,  do  not  leave  the  room  without  the  pe^ 
mission  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  until  that  exercise  is  completed. 

9.  When  under  examination,  avoid  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  comnram» 
tion  with  others,  whether  by  talking,  notes,  signs,  or  otherwise ;  and  do  doc 
look  over  the  answers  of  others  lying  on  the  adjoining  desks,  or  allow  ochrR 
in  this  manner  to  overlook  your  answers.  Any  violation  of  this  rule  will  cao* 
your  exercise  to  be  rejected. 

10.  Referring  to  text  books,  or  to  written  or  printed  abstracts,  or  roemonfidi 
of  any  kind  connected  with  the  subject  of  examination,  or  having  such  book, 
abstract,  or  memorandum,  in  your  desk,  or  about  your  person,  will  cause  josr 
exercise  to  be  rejected. 

In  order  to  induce  not  only  correctness  as  to  the  substance  of  the  aD«w«n 
given,  but  a  habit  of  carefulness  as  to  the  manner  of  expression,  the  teachen^ 
in  marking  the  examination  papers,  note  minutely  on  the  face  of  each  paper 
every  thing  that  is  considered  faulty.  This  is  done  by  simply  writing  the  figure 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  on  the  margin  of  the  sheet,  opposite  any  fault  that  may  be  iw- 
ticed.  Figure  1  indicates  some  fault  in  the  heading,  or  in  the  general  amc^ 
ment  of  the  matter  in  the  sheet ;  2  indicates  want  of  neatness ;  3  indicatt^ 
letters  written  indistinctly,  or  words  not  properly  spaced  ;  4,  spelling  wrwur: 
5,  punctuation  wrong;  6,  capitals  neglected,  or  used  improperly;  7,  mlstuke  ia 
gramniar;  8,  sentences  not  complete;  9,  answer  not  as  full  as  it  £>bould  be; 
10,  answer  incorrect. 

The  object  of  this  scheme  of  notation  is  simply  to  enable  the  teacher,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  indicate  the  various  faults  nhitk 
mar  the  appearance  and  lessen  the  value  of  an  examination  paper.  A  anil 
printed  card,  containing  this  scheme  of  notation,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  e^ib 
teacher  as  a  guide  in  marking  the  papers,  and  also  in  the  hands  of  each  p<:pi3 
while  writing  liis  an.swers.  The  consequence  is  that  the  usually  slovenly,  t-aw- 
less,  illegible,  and  unworkmanlike  style  of  writing  and  expre^siion  is  ontiivh 
broken  up,  and  the  pupils  get  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  expressing  ihfo 
selves  upon  paper  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  that  is  alnio?: 
entirely  free  from  the  minor  blemishca  of  composition. 

When  the  examination  papers  have  been  marked  and  the  faults  noted  with  a 
pencil  upon  each  paper,  according  to  the  scheme  just  explaineil,  the  jKipers  ire 
returned  to  the  pupils,  and  with  tliese  papers  before  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  books  and  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  teachers,  they  arc  required  to 
write  out  a  second  complete  set  of  answers.  This  exercise  is  not  counted  as  i 
part  of  the  examination,  but  it  takes  the  place  of  an  ordinary  recitation.  It? 
object  i:<  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  while  the  matter  is  still  fresh,  all  iht 
corrections  which  have  been  pointed  out.  This  revision  of  the  work  of  ewm- 
fiation  has  a  most  admirable  eHect.  The  questions  are  usually  of  a  searching: 
character,  and  reveal  to  pupils  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  of  which  thfy 
had  not  been  aware.  Goiug  over  the  ground  a  second  time,  while  thid  imprt^ 
sign  is  fresh. 
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BOARDING   ARRANGBMENTS. 

Although  the  tuition  of  the  Normal  School  is  free,  it  was  found  that 
the  main  item  of  expense,  the  hoard,  had  increased  until  it  threatened  se- 
riously to  emharrass  the  operations  of  the  institution.  Accordingly  in 
Septemher,  1804,  a  suitable  building  was  secured  and  fitted  up  as  a 
boarding-house  for  the  Use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  By  having 
a  considerable  number  together,  it  was  found  that  the  expense  to  each 
student  could  be  considerably  reduced.  The  first,  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  house  was  enlarged  in  1865  so  as  to  accommodate  ninety 
boarders.  The  building,  as  thus  enlarged,  is  135  feet  long  by  87}  feet 
wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  planned  with  a  special  view  to  the 
wants  of  such  an  establishment,  and  is  particularly  convenient  and  at- 
tractive. The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  each  suited  to  the  accommodation 
of  two  pupils ;  they  are  neatly  carpeted,  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
furniture,  with  one  double  bed,  and  with  two  large  deep  closets,  one  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  each  occupant  The  beds  are  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses, but  not  with  pillows  or  bedding,  each  boarder  being  required  to 
furnish  these  articles  for  herself. 

One  of  the  leading  Professors,  with  his  family,  lives  in  the  building,  and 
he  and  his  wife  have  the  charge  of  the  establishment  The  arrangement 
altogether  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
Such  an  establishment  was  particularly  needed  for  female  pupils.  Young 
ladies  away  from  home,  and  boarding  promiscuously  through  a  large 
town^  are  exposed  to  social  temptations,  and  they  often  lose  much 
time  in  consequence,  even  when  they  do  not  form  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances, or  fall  into  worse  evils.  Parents  are  reluctant  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  a  distant  town  to  attend  school,  where  there  can  be,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  adequate  guaranty  for  an  efficient  supervision  and 
protection  out  of  school-hours.  Besides  these  grave  considerations,  there 
18  the  important  matter  of  economy,  the  cost  of  attendance  at  school  hav- 
ing been  reduced  almost  one-hal£ 

The  large  boarding-house  being  entirely  filled,  and  there  being  numer- 
ous applicants  for  admission,  who  could  not  be  accommodated,  the  Trust- 
ees, in  the  summer  vacation  of  1867,  took  another  large  building  adjoining 
the  former,  and  fitted  it  up  in  similar  style  for  the  accommodation  of  forty 
additional  boarders.     This  building  also  was  immediately  filled. 

The  resident  Professor  and  his  family,  in  consideration  of  their  services 
in  the  management  of  the  household,  live  in  the  house  entirely  free  of 
cost  A  charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  is  made  to  each  pupil,  for  rent  and 
fuel.  Under  ''fuel"  is  included  all  that  is  needed  for  cooking  and 
washing,  and  for  heating  every  part  of  the  establishment;  and  under 
^'  rent  '*  is  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  pay  interest,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance on  the  cost  of  house,  furniture  and  gfounds. 

The  Trustees  assume  that  an  assessment  of  SI  a  week  on  each  boarder 
will  cover  these  items.  This  sum  is  a  regular  and  fixed  charge.  Be- 
yond that,  the  pupils  are  charged  the  actual  cost  of  their  living,  and  this 
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Eict  constitutes  a  very  importwit  ftaiture  of  the  pl«n.     The 
the  romaining  itcois  baa  been  maiDlauiod  now  Tor  more  Umui 
ut  $2.G0  a  week,  with  a  varintion  of  onlj  3S  cents  for  u  Bingl 
the  KcronimaiUtions,  both  us  t^i  quaatit;  and  quality,  have 
to  give  entire  satisbction.     But  wcro  the  Truslocs  to  undert 
tho  pupils   outright  for  this  sum,  l]icre  would  be  leas  car« 
waste  (md  breakage,  and  s  luore  ready  digpoaition  to  find 
discontented.     Having  paid  a  fixed  sum,  Ihe  boarders  WDulil 
suming  the  full  worth  of  Iheir  money,     pn  the  contrary,  th< 
contingent,    they  arc  more  ready  to  ticquicsce  in   any  littj 
which  arc  to  keep  their  expenses  within  bounds. 

The  boarding  arrangements  which  Imvc  been  described,  aro 
for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  A  simitar  t 
for  the  Bccotumodation  of  gentlemen  is  impcralively  ncexli 
contemplation. 


FARNrU  TRICrAllATOKr  scnooL. 
Tho  Fnmum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly  wita  establii 
dowcd  by  tlio  liberality  of  Paul  Famuni,  Esq,  and  opened  ; 
tion  of  pupils,  on  the  eih  of  October,   1B5U.     It  has  a  Board 
of  its  own,  but  is  designed  as  an  auxiliary  of  tho  State  Not 
and  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Legislature  towards  its 
indicatL-d  by  its  luune  tlie  eaurso  of  study  is  prepar&tory,  &n 
reference  to  the  more  thorough  and  professional  couisc  of 
School.     A  large  proportion  of  tlie  pupils  are  from  Beverly 
ity,  but  liiosc  qualified  are  admitted  to  the  classes  in  the  Ht 
at  Trenton,  on  successfully  passing  the  required  examination 
dred  and  forty  pupils  wore  admitted  the  first  term.     This 
been  incrunsed  succeasive  years,  and  in  ItHiT  uuounted  U)  | 
and  cghty. 
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s  NoKHU.  Scuooi,  or  New  Jei 


Tho  buildiugs  occupied  by  ihs  SWte  Noimil  School  of  New  Jersey,  nro  iwo  m 
DDmber,  ona  of  nhioh  i«  ociiBpii:d  eioliuively  by  the  Nornul  School  prupor,  and 
the  other  by  both  llie  Normal  School  and  iuudjuDct,  the  Model  School,  bal  princi- 
pally by  the  latter.  Tbe  Iwo  were  bcilt  sod  rurnishEd  at  so  eipeoBc  of  about 
»5d,000. 

The  ploiii  BFo  drawn  on  »  wale  of  ihirty-lwo  feel  to  the  inch.  Eaah  bailding 
ia  In  the  fumi  of  a  Greek  Croit,  the  niain  edifice  running  nearly  north  and  mulh 
h  wiaga  or  projections  on  the  cMt  aod  west.  The  front  wing  of  iho  Normal 
School  on  tbe  east,  tcrmiantrs  in  two  towers,  1(1  by  1(1  feeU 

The  great  objects  woured  in  the  adoption  uf  thoo  plans,  ore  the  highest  degree 
tif  oonicnicnce  and  aJapialion  to  the  purjiosas  of  a  nchaol  Ibr  both  sem,  syinnie- 
Iry,  tasteruloeaa,  economy  in  coat  of  uODBtraclJuD,  with  ample  Gicililica  fur  lighling 
*nd  *enli1alii>n,  the  ingreas  and  egreaa  of  puplli,  together  with  a  full  supply  of 
water  la  the  proper  plaoe,  and  (■ir  every  deiriralile  purpoae. 

The  ronnis  are  all  large,  airy,  and  oommodwuB.  The  luen  of  each  apartment 
unll  be  underalflod  by  reference  to  the  nainbora  indicated  on  the  disgroma,  and 
the  accompanying  eiplnuntion.  Ench  building  ia  belted  by  four  of  Boyntuu's 
first  class  famaci-a,  and  ventilated  by  means  of  air  paaaBges  leading  from  each 
room  to  B  Urge  chttmbcr  fur  tlic  purpose  in  tlie  attic,  und<.-r  the  venlJIalor.  Tbeae 
sir  chambers  are  heated  byaluvi«,  lb  us  creating  B  forced  draught  fhimcach  apart- 

The  rnmitore  is  of  the  lali'st  and  must  approTed  character,  and  there  ore  in  ths 
Iwo  buildingi,  fifteen  hundred  feci  of  the  boat  Vermont  and  ]j)!iigh  wall  alolo 


9.  3,  Cloak  nooms  for  each  aei.    3,  3,  Toilui 
*,  5,  ({alls  and  enlranevs,     6,  B,  B,  and  7,  7,  7,  Recitation 
•  Cloak  Rooms.     », !),  Privies.      lU,  10,  Ilalla  for  each  aei 
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PIf.  1.    BxuHnrr  or  Hodu  Hoboo 


1,  3,  Privin  for  Girli.     3,  Halls  to  PrtTita  for  Oirli.     4,  5,  6,  &a., 
CellsnandFnmsoes.     13,  14,  PrinafivBo;!.     13,  HaHito  Pri<rica  for  B( 


1.^,  Hallf,  Girls' entraii«e,  aad  maia  enlrflnce.  16,  IT,  Girb' Cloak  Rooma. 
18,  19,  20,  SI,  32,  33,  Sohool.  34,  IIoll,  nnina  graded,  40  pnpib  cMb.  35. 
Boya'  mil.    26,  27,  Boya'  Cknk  Rooma. 
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S8,  Girti'  Ooah  Room.  Q9,  Uhnaj.  31),  Giria'  Hall  ana  SlurwayL  31, 
32,  33,  &o.,  &o.,  School  Rooma,  graded,  40  pupils  each.  3T,  HalL  38,  Boyi' 
HaU  and  Sloirwaji.    39,  40,  Boys'  Cloak  Rooms. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

AT  NORMAL,   MACLEAN  OOUNTT. 


The  State  Normal  University  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction of  the  want  of  more  well-instructed  teachers  for  the  free  schools 
of  Illinois.  The  question  of  establishing  a  school  of  some  kind  to  supply 
this  want,  had  been  discussed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  for 
several  years ;  but  the  project  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Normal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec.  1856. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed,  asking 
the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Normal  School,  and  Messrs.  Wrioht,  Wilkins  and  Estabrook 
were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  N.  W* 
Edwards,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  for  1956,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  aided  the  project  by  his  presence  and 
mfluence.  Hon.  Willl\m  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
heartily  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
Normal  UNrvERsmr,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Seminary  and  University  funds, 
($300,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  but  no 
part  thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  University  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  should  offer  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understood  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  **  accessible,'*  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  almost 
every  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid  ;  but  some  time  before  the  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  it 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitora  Most  of  the  smaller  towns  declined  to  submit  their  proposals, 
and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between  the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  examined  the  sites  offered. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
66,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads. 
The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  bluff, 
just  back  of  and  overlooking  the  city,  and  affording,  doubtlefiSi  the  most 
varied  prospect  in  the  State. 


f  ^  HUMOB  flUTB  MOUUL  UNimaRT. 

Upon  opening  Ow  bldi,  it  wu  fbmid  tlimt  Pvotim  had  oflfcnd  te  At  V 
KHiftate^  Indnding  the  wtimitod  nltu  of  the  rilo,  orar  (S0,000;  mi 


Fig.  S.    PuM  or  Bammutt. 

In  thi*  (torr.  C^.  X,)  ire  the  Janitor'*  Houh,  (1,)  ooa*iitiB(  of  ■  pallor,  kildkik 
«1lu.  thne  tmlnnnu,  «Ui.;  Blonfe  K»ni,(S) ;  UlnrUoiiP,  (3)iob(mieal-)MMniaM 
(4);  boji'pliT-roam  foi  Hodel  Sebool  (6);  boiler  or  runao*  mmafjB);  (iri*'li«- 
iDom  for  llodet  Bduol  (T) ;  ennidur  (8) ;  filterin|  dMaisii  (B) ;  nd  Mairwa ja  (It^ 
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that  BloomiogtoD  had  offered  u  the  aggregate,  including  the  estimated 
Talue  of  the  nt»,  over  (140,000.    McLean  conn^,  by  an  appropriation 


Fig.  3.     Plin  sr  FiuT  Floor. 


Ib  Iha  priDeipd  Moiy,  (Fig.  3)  IS  feel  hiih  in  ibc  cleir.  mn  Iha  Piinclpd'*  roook, 
aoft.xm.  Bin.  (1):  tbancepliooraora.ailf.  6in.xZ7n.  (S);  book  uuj  ippvuas  nwB, 
31ft.  Oin.XZirL  (1);  u«cb«n'  niirinf  room,  SOft-xZIft.  6in.  (4);  (enilcinen'i  waid- 
nbo,  32ltXIBA.  Bin.  {S):^u(Ura'iiinnlnitie  for  Uodel  School,  32A.xlOft.  9in.  (S)i 
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or  (70,000  from  her  Bwamp-lftnd  fund,  enabled  Bloomington  thoi 
itrip  her  rirftL 

We  know  of  nothing  more  honorable  Uum  this  competitiMt 
Uie  different  towns  or  Illinois,  for  the  utTantageB  which  must  flow 
institution  of  this  kind  rightly  managed,  it 


16  feet  hufa  in  Iha  cleir,  ■»  Ihg  Nomil 
mm,  uuxtHJit.  (Ij;  Ihd  leemn  moms.  51  X32lt  (2) ;  four  clua  nmu,  SOXX 
10  clan  nwmi,  2TxlGfL  {*) ;  ind  the  ■UirwaTg(S). 
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rhe  Board  of  Education  elected  Prof  C.  E.  Hovey,  (Principal  of  the 
Union  School  of  Peoria,)  Principal,  and  adopted,  on  his  recommendation 
and  that  of  G.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  of  Chicago,  the  plan  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  two  hundred  model 
school  pupils,  and  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  exterior  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  are  represented  in  the  diagrams : 
1,  2,  8,  4,  5. 


t^^sa^^^^ 


^^^^^^^^ 


Fig.  5.     Plan  of  Third  Floor. 


In  the  third  story  {Fig.  5,)  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the  Normal  Hall,  65x75 
ft.  (1)  ;  library.  32ft.  4in.x48ft.  6in.  (2);  museum,  32ft.  4in.X48ft.  6in.  (3) ;  gallery  of 
painting  and  statuary,  32ft.  4in.x48ft.  Gin.  (4) ;  music  room,  32X25ft.  (5)  ;  and  an  ante 
1,  32ft.  4in.x22(t.  4in.(6). 


room. 


The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation  of  each  room  is 
secured  by  a  separate  flue  properly  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

The  seats  and  desks  are  manu£u;tured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  Boston,  after 
the  most  approved  patterns. 
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OBOAKIZATION. 

The  building  was  substantially  completed  in  1860,  and  the  daawswcn 
removed  to  it  from  the  temporary  quarters  occupied  in  Bloomington. 
The  University  is  provided  with  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
and  with  books  of  reference.  The  museum  and  library  of  the  Illlnoif 
Natural  History  Society  are  located  in  the  University  building. 

President  Hovey,  the  first  Principal,  remained  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion until  1862,  when  he  resigned,  and  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  the 
St  Louis  Normal  School,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  University  is  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  fourteen  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
(Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

ADMISaiOK  OF  STUDBNT& 

The  requirements  for  admission  are,  that  young  men  must  be  at  least 
seventeen  and  young  ladies  sixteen  years  of  age ;  all  candidates  must 
produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  responsible 
person,  and  must  also  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote 
themselves  to  school  teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows: — **I 
hereby  declare  my  intention  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this 
State ;  and  agree  that,  for  three  years  after  leaving  the  University.  I  will 
report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  thereof,  in  June  and  December  of  each 
year,  where  I  have  been,  and  in  what  employment^  Candidates  must 
also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  proper  oflScers  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  English 
grammar,  in  pursuance  of  the  Normal  University  Act 

Eacli  County  within  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for 
two  pupils  in  said  Normal  University,  and  each  Represt^ntative  District  shall  t«e 
entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the  nunil>er  of 
representatives  in  said  district,  to  bo  chosen  in  the  following  manner:  Tlie 
School  Superintendent  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the  name?  c^ 
all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Nonual  University,  and  shall  pn.-s<'nt  il»e 
same  to  the  County  Court,  or  in  counties  acting  under  township  or>ranizution  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors;  which  said  County  Court  or  Board  of  Sui)ervi>ors.  &i 
the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  the  Sch(X)l  Supcnnt^ndent,  examine  ibe 
applicants  so  presented,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Educiniun  may  dirt\t. 
and  from  the  number  of  such  as  shall  bo  found  to  possess  the  n.*quis;te  quahti- 
cations,  such  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in  repres«.'ntative  districts 
compf)sed  of  nioro  than  one  county,  the  School  Superintendent  and  County 
Judge,  or  the  School  Superintendent  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervuors 
in  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  as  the  case  ma}'  be,  of  ihe  ser- 
eral  counties  composing  such  representative  district  shall  meet  at  tiie  clerks 
office  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and  from  the  applicants  so  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Super\'isor8  of  the  several  eountie* 
represented,  and  found  to  possess  the  rtH^uisite  quaiiticationa.  shall  s^'lect  by  kx 
the  number  of  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  entitled.  The  Board  of  Kducatioo 
8h;ill  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate  does  not  sign  and  tile  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  a  declaration  that  he  or  she  will  teach  io  the  public 
scIjooIs  within  this  State,  in  case  that  engagement  can  be  aecuttd  by  rea9i>fuit4e 
etlorts,  lo  require  such  candidate  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  for 
tuition  as  tiie  Board  may  prescribe. 
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If  »nj  county  or  representatiTO  district  neglects  to  make  appointmcats, 
the  President  of  the  Unlvtrsity  ia,  by  a  resolutioa  adopted  by  tho  Board 
of  Ed u cation,  authorized  to  fill  tliu  vscancy  by  appointing  any  person  of 
proper  age  aod  qualiScation.  Every  such  person  must  pass,  before  the 
Prei^dent,  an  examination  similar  to  that  required  before  the  county 
superinteodent  in  other  cases. 

COURSE  or  snniT. 

The  courae  of  study  occupies  three  years.  E^ch  year  is  divided  into 
three  terms,  the  Brst  of  fifteen,  tho  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  twelve 
weeks  in  length.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  English 
grammar  and  literature,  rhetoric,  criticism,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  geography ;  history,  ancient  and  modem ;  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  physiology,  book-keeping, 
writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  roctapbysies;  and  professional  studies,  in- 
cluding history  and  methods  of  education,  school  laws  of  Illinois,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Illinois,  The  folloiring  are 
optional :  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  cal- 
culus, and  Eodlogy. 

BO Asmxa  AttTuKOEHiirra. 

Th?  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Principal  of  the 
University  have  recommended  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house  for  the 
accommodation  of  students.  Board  con  be  obtained  In  good  bmilies  for 
■bout  fbur  dollars  a  week,  exclusive  of  fuel,  lights,  and  washing.  A  portion 
of  the  students  board  in  ctubs,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  nearly  one-half. 


The  Model  School,  which  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  Normal  School, 
is  fiiniished  with  all  the  appliances  nccessar}-  for  giving  s  thorough  edu- 
cation, either  as  a  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  It  lias  four 
grades,  each  under  the  chargeof  a  separate,  permanent  teacher.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  elementary  and  higher  English  branches,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German.  Physical  exercises  are  daily  pracliced  by 
the  entire  school.  The  only  requisites  for  admission  are  a  xmall  fee  and 
good  character.  Pupils  on  being  examined  are  classilicd  according  to 
thnr  attainments. 

The  students  of  the  Normal  School,  after  attending  two  lernia,  have 
classes  assigned  thvm  in  the  Uodel  School.  These  classes  have  recitations 
kt  boors  which  do  not  Interfere  with  the  recitations  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment, so  that  the  pupil-teachers  do  not  lose  their  recitations  in  the 
Normal  School  while  ti^aching  in  tho  Model  School.  The  Model  School 
ia  thought  to  be  of  im[iortant  advantage  to  the  Normal  School.  Tho 
connection  has  been  mutually  advnntageous. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  in  1 8flft-87  was  as  follows : 
— In  the  Normal  Department :  Senior  class — Ladles  7,  gentleman  8,  total 
18.  Middle  class — Ijtdies  S3,  gentlemen  S6,  total  G8.  Junior  class — 
lies  167,  gentlemen  80,  total  SSfl.    Total  in  Normal  Department,  827. 
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Tbe  Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  divides  the  State  into  twelve 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  State  Normal  School  may  be  establi^ibed 
whenever  private  contributions  make  it  practicable. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

AT  MILLEB8VILLB. 

The  school  in  the  second  district,  at  Millersville,  was  recognized  as  t 
State  institution  in  1859,  and  it  has  since  received  8,754  students,  of  whom 
2,490  were  males,  and  1,264  females.  Seventy-two  have  graduated  in 
the  elementary  course,  twenty-two  in  the  scientific  course,  and  two  in  tbe 
classical  course.  In  1867,  there  were  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  students 
in  the  Normal  department,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  Model 
school.    The  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  school  cost  over  $70,00(1 

One-half  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  teach  in  the  Model 
school  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  the  others  in  the  spring 
and  summer  terms.  Those  who  are  thus  engaged  in  the  Model  school 
meet  the  principal  upon  two  evenings  each  week  for  special  instruction  in 
the  theory  of  teaching.  At  these  meetings  the  principal  reads  from  notes 
that  he  has  taken  while  in  the  school  during  the  day,  comments  upon 
them,  and  commends  or  disapproves  as  he  thinks  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  students  state  any  difficulties  that  may  have  ansen  during 
the  day.  These,  and  the  remedies,  are  freely  discussed  by  teachers  and 
students.  The  superintendent  of  the  Model  school  also  meets  this  cUss 
for  a  similar  exercise  one  evening  in  each  week. 

The  principal  gives  instruction  to  two  classes  each  day  in  the  **  Thconr 
of  Teaching."  These  classes  use  a  text-book.  Besides  this,  many  of  tb« 
members  of  the  graduating  class  recite  daily  in  mental  science,  in  which 
recitation  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  the  faculties  are  lamiliariv 
discu^ed. 

Of  those  who  expect  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  but  about  one-half 
are  especially  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  school  during  the  past  year  (1867)  was  prosperous.  The  graduating 
class  consisted  of  twenty  members,  an^  passed  a  satisfactory  examini- 
tion.  All  the  members  are  engaged  in  teaching,  excepting  two,  and  some 
of  them  are  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  honor. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  training  adopted  are  more  than  satis£ur- 

tory — they  are  subjects  for  congratulation  and  pride.     The  pupils  of  this 

:(i-«i  institution  are  among  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the   State,     They 

are  sought  after  wherever  good  teaching  can  be  appreciated  or  remuner- 
ated.    They  are  found  in  common  schools  and  high  schools,  as  principals 
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of  uoulemiea  uid  Ecmin&ries,  proresaors  in  nnrmnl  schooU  nnd  oollcguR, 
s  encrgelic  and  successriil  county  supuriiitonJmts.  In  wbalorcr 
jn  tlicy  kbor,  Ihcy  di^itinguislt  themselves  as  fiiilhful  ind  akiUfiil 
worUura.  They  eeem  to  be  imbued  wi'.h  tho  true  spirit  of  thu  ciluc»lor ; 
earnest,  devoted,  self-sacriHuing,  laboring  for  tho  Euccess  of  tho  t«tis«. 
They  &rc  punctual  in  tlieir  attendance  upon  educational  nieetings,  ready 
aid  at  institutes  and  asiiociations.  and  are  becoming  an  edncalional 
vcr  in  Uio  common  weal  tli.  Thcso  fads  indicate  the  success  of  ttio  sys- 
tem, and  demonstrate  the  value  of  Normal  scboola  to  the  State. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IS  THE  TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 


The  school  in  the  twelfth  district  at  Edinboro,  vrna  first  chartered  us  an 
kcademy  in  1850,  then  changed  to  a  Normal  school  and  recognised  as  a 
State  institution  in  1801.  Ithafi  land,  buildings,  furniture,  library,  appa- 
Tmtus,  and  other  property,  valued  at  (38,750.  The  whole  number  of 
■tudents  received  is  1,444,  of  whom  775  were  males,  and  BOO  females. 
Thirty  have  graduated.  There  were  435  in  the  Normal  department  in 
1S67,  and  188  in  the  Model  department 

lu  this  school  tho  instruction  on  the  subject  of  profess ionn!  knon-1- 
edgp,  skill  and  experience  in  ti^cliing,  is  communicated  to  llie  graduating 
class  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  receiving  Stale  aid,  by  lectures  by  the 
principal.  The  members  of  the  graduating  class  hear  lessons  in  the 
public  school,  whioh  is  taught  in  the  Model  school  rooms,  but  which  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  institution. 

NORSIAL  SCHOOL  LV  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


The  Normal  school  in  the  fifth  district,  at  Mansfield,  was  first  organized 
in  1664  OS  a  Classical  seminary,  under  the  charge  and  patronai^a  of  the 
Uethodist  Episcopal  church,  but  its  founders,  with  a  large  liberality,  of- 
fered it  as  a  State  Normal  school,  and  it  was  aceeptud  in  December,  1Hfi2. 
The  buildings,  furniture,  library,  apparatus  and  other  property,  are  valued 
■t  $40,000. 

This  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments.  One  is  culled  tho 
Kormal,  or  Teachers',  and  tho  other  the  Academic,  or  Business  depart- 
ment. It  not  unfrcijucntly  happens  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  en- 
tering the  acudeniie,  or  business  course,  change  their  minds,  and  com- 
mence making  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  direct  means  employed  in  training  teachers  is,  first,  tho  regular 
daily  drills  upon  the  lubjfet  matter  of  teaching.  In  these  exercises,  no 
instruction  in  the  branches  is  attempted  to  be  given.  Each  pupil  has  a 
text-book  upon  tho  subject  of  teaching,  and  topics  are  assigned  for  the 
consideration  of  the  class.  The  tktoretical  and  praetieai,  the  pouiblrt 
tnA  impo*»\hla,  are  here  presented.  The  experiences  and  opinjiins  of 
thoee  who  have  taught  are  placed  side  by  side  with  those  who  have  not 
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Tbc  failuTOS  of  youthful  indUcrDtior 
reflectiona  of  age. 

Tbc  stiiiior,  or  graduating  class,  in  i 
take  up  the  theory  of  leaching  as  a  eI 
Noruukl  school  forty-five  mioutes  a  t 
This  class  meets  twice  a  week  with  tli 
and  the  principal  of  the  Model  sclio 
mental  class  is  diseussed,  fuilurvs  and 
approval  and  encourugeutciil  given  wl 

The  whole  number  of  students  ret 
mules,  and  T30  femnlea.  Thirty -sever 
ill  tlie  Norowl  department  in  ISBT,  an 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IX  T 


The  Keystone  Nonnal  school  in  tl 
nntud  in  the  demand  for  better  teachci 
iLiikl  school  was  necessary  to  supply  ll 
library,  apparatus,  and  other  propert] 
820,000  was  contributed  by  tlio  citi 
lownships.  The  hcIiooI  was  rccogniM 
Sute  institution,  on  thu  IStb  SepUi 
formally  dedicated  on  the  15lh  at  tb« 

The  faculty  of  instruction  includes  e 
nitmbor  of  genlletnon  than  either  of  t 
number  of  female  instructors  is  less,  ii 
it  in  five  or  aoven  in  the  other  schooti 
superintendency  of  an  experienced  te* 
of  Trustees,  and  the  tcacliing  is  prin 
Noroi.il  school.  Those  students  first  | 
of  teaching  by  means  of  loxt-books  a 
and  then  practice  at  least  three-fourths 
in  the  classes  of  the  Model  school. 

Tho  number  of  students  received  th 
were  mules,  and  TT  females,  being  a  1. 
than  is  reported  thwiftay  otbar  Necmi 
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lii  1857,  ftn  act  was  passed  bj-  the  LegiBlature  of  Wisconflin  appropri- 
ating twenty-five  pep  cent,  of  the  income  arising  frutn  Kwanip  and  ovet^ 
flowed  lands,  for  Normal  School  purposes,  and  cri-ating  a  Board  of  Itegents 
to  regulate  its  distribution.  Tlils  Board  did  not  consider  itself  author- 
ized under  that  act  to  establish  a  Normal  Sluhool,  and  the  income  from 
the  first  year  was  applied  to  the  aid  of  Colleges  uid  Academies  which 
orgsnijted  aikd  instructed  normal  cI.'S!ies. 

In  August,  1858,  Henry  Barnanl  became  Agent  of  the  Normal  Regents, 
and  organised  a  ayslem  of  oral  and  written  cxamiaalions  of  the  Normal 
Cloiaes  in  the  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  SInte,  as  a 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Normal  Fund,  and  com- 
menced in  1S5Q  a  scries  of  Teachers'  Institute*  in  the  dilFerent  counties 
and  of  Educational  addresses  in  the  principal  towns  of  tbo  State.  By  these 
Bxaminations,  Institutes  and  professional  gatherings  of  teachers  in  Town 
and  County  associations,  be  was  able  torench  inasingleyear,  (18G0)  three 
fourths  of  all  the  -teachers  in  the  State— Loth  those  who  entered  on  their 
work  fortho  first  time,  as  well  as  those  more  experienced.  His  plan  of 
operationa  iu  ISijl,  embraced  besides  an  Institute  of  four  weektt  at  Madi- 
son as  the  nucleus  of  a  Normal  Department  in  the  University,  a  series  of 
special  classes,  at  difllTent  parts  of  the  State,  via. :  for  Teachers  and  such 
as  proposed  to  teach ;  I,  The  ungrudcd  District  Schools ;  2,  Primary 
Schools,  and  home  clas.<ies  of  little  children;  9,  Intermediate  and  (iram- 
marSchoolB  and  tbo  largest  or  central  district  schools;  4,  High  Schools 
tod  Academies  -,  6,  Norinal  Schools  and  Classes ;  G,  Colleges  andal]  higher 
institutions  which  have  a  common  curriculum.  He  had  received  froiu  the 
most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  State  such  pledges  of  co-operation  in 
their  Ttqiectiru  fieUls  of  labor,  that  he  anticipated  larger  professional 
gKtheringa  and  more  syatematic  professional  instruction  than  had  ever 
been  ^vvn  elsewhere.  This  plvi  of  Institutes  was  to  bo  crowned  by  the 
establishment  of  at  least  three  State  Normal  Schools,  (of  which  one  was  to 
be  a  Special  School  of  the  University  at  Uadiaou,)  and  a  training  orprac- 
ticing  achool  in  connection  with  tlie  High  School  in  each  large  city, 

Connected  with  an  account  of  these  County  Institutca.  and  the  names, 
residence,  previous  opportunities  of  professional  instruction,  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching  of  each  member,  Ur.  Barnard  projected  in  l&'iS  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  papers,  selected  from  the  .American  Journal 
of  Educalion.  on  the  organization,  instruction  and  di.sciplino  of  schools. 
Iq  puinuancc  of  this  plan,  four  volumes  were  iiaued  with  the  title  of  Paper* 
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to  the  Teacher,  aDdmorethAnonethooMndcopiesof  eadi  werediitiibalBl 
among  the  teachers  of  the  State.  The  entire  aeriea  «iiibraoed  twoiij 
treatiaea,  and  would  have  oooatituted  the  moat  comproheoaTe  lAbnij  «f 
Education  yet  iasuedin  thia  country.* 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatructioii,  (J.  L.  Pickard,)  in  hii 
Beport  for  1868,  remarka:  ^'Theae  Normal  departments  of  CoUcga^ 
Aoidemiea,  and  High  Schoola,  have  not  aatiafiictorily  met  the  neoeaaitf. 
They  are  almoat  alwaya  aubordinate  departments ;  nor  will  the  aid  fim- 
iah^  warrant  giving  them  a  prominent  place.  Much  good  has  beoo 
accompliahed  by  these  agenciea,  but  th^  are  at  present  ipsdequate  to 
the  demand.  Permanent  Normal  Schools  are  needed,  whose  sole  houMai 
shsll  be  the  training  of  teachers." 

The  Normal  department  in  the  State  University  wss  opened  in  1861» 
and  the  attendance  was  for  a  time  quite  large. 

In  1865,  the  Legialature  paaaed  an  act  to  diapose  of  the  swamp  asd 
overflowed  landa,  and  the  proceeds  were  appropriated  to  the  Normal 
School  fhnd.  Thia  act  provides  that  the  income  of  the  Kormal  School 
fhnd  ahall  be  applied  to  eetabliahing,  aupporting  and  maintaining  Noronl 
Schools  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  auch  achoola,  provided^  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  said  inoom 
shsll  be  annually  transferred  to  the  sdiod  fond  income,  until  thai  ahsll 
reach  the  aum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


ipluitiUaiMitor  thaNomal  S«cnili,u  wtSailiii 
tht  duvdopiiiMit  of  tbt  aCftto  UnlfonUj,  ted  of  Mbooli  Md 
WBtcilpplMlfrQmUioitertlviiMideqiiato  ramneot,  (U  iHttoiM  haU 
htion  ho  oooepted  the  ntponilblo  porftkm,  both  ttaat  Um  UaHwdty  Fund,  and  tlw 
Beiiool  Fund.)  and  wen  flndiy  rdioqoiihed  in  ooneeqneDce  of  Mrere  UIimm,  whldk  m  SiUewid 
byapnrioQgedphyeioal  piostntkm  (hn  whiehhedld  act  iceoinrlbrtvo  Htopiamar 

the  UnlTonity  embraced, 

1.  General  co-operation  with  the  State  Snpeiintendent  of  Public  InvtraetlOB  In  dereloplaff  a 
qrston  of  elementary  instruction,  and  in  estabUfhlng  in  ereiy  city  and  lai^e  village  a  FakSi 
EOgh  School,  open  to  both  aexeB,  and  with  a  lehieme  of  ftodiee  equal  to  tlia  Moat  advuDoed 
of  this  grade  in  any  part  of  the  oountiy.   . 

Into  this  class  of  schools  were  to  be  merged  the  Ineorporatcd  Aeadcnka,  with  tbclr 
aa  ikr  as  practicable  pledged  to  support  such  studies  as  the  nufjocfty  of  citlara*  mlg^t  not  appi** 
date  snfflciently  to  i<ialntain  by  public  tax—and  with  them  was  to  be  eatabUabcd  a  sjrstea  if 
unlTenity  sdiolarships.  These  Public  High  Schools  were  to  be  developed  as  the  natural  rcS- 
aace  of  the  State  UnlTersity  for  students  and  into  them  were  to  be  abeorbed  the  atodias  tha 
eonstituting  the  first  year  of  a  college  courM. 

(2.)  The  discontinuance  of  the  Preparatovy  DepartBMiil,ar  Graauaar  SdioolB  faa  the  Uaiw^ 
rity,  and  Its  re-establishment  as  part  of  the  City  High  School  of  lladiMai,  aa  a  bkkIcI  Kbool  if 
ita  grade,  in  which  the  classical  department  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  ChaacrUor. 

(8 )  The  reorganisation  of  the  University  on  the  basis  of  a  Oeactal  Coarse  of  two  years 
which  was  to  be  an  extension  of  the  studies  of  the  Public  High  Sdiool^aad  la  whkh  pfvedsocy 
In  the  English  language  and  Ita  literature,  as  well  as  In  the  Genaaa,  was  to  coiiat  aa  high  bi  ths 
distribution  of  College  honors,  as  either  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  on  the  coaipldSon  of  Ihli 
course  (six  years  on  the  elementary  course,)  the  first  Academic  degree  was  to  be  awarded. 

(4.)  To  the  General  Course  was  to  be  added  SpedU  Schoola,  derotad  to  Edocatloo,  I«w. 
Medicine,  Agriculture,  Mining,  Bnglneerlng,  Conuneree,  and  the  other  iadostika  of  the  State. 

(6.)  As  the  crowning  Ibature  of  a  State  system  of  profeasioDal  training  of  tearhcra,  there  «ai 
to  be  a  Normal  Department  open  to  both  sexes,  In  which  the  course  of  inatmctkm  should  be 
liberal,  as  well  as  special—and  embrace  Bthies,  Metaphyilea,  and  logic,— physiology  aad  ^ghM> 
the  oonstitutioo  of  the  United  Statos,aBd  of  Wiseoaain,  the  law  of  the  rlHaau  aad  tka  mm  «f 
builneas,  the  principles  of  publle  ecoooany,  and  the  histoty  and  priodploa  of  Ait. 
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The  Normal  School  fund  amounted  in  1867  to  $600,000  already  in- 
vested and  paying  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  750,000  acres  of  land  yet 
to  be  sold  and  the  avails  added  to  the  fund,  which  will  thus  be  increased, 
it  is  supposed,  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  reorganized  under 
the  law  of  1867,  and  is  now  practically  a  college  course  for  young  women. 
Students  in  this  department  may  also  attend  all  the  University  lectures, 
and  may,  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  graduation, 
elect  any  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Five  Normal  Schools  have  already  been  located — one  at  Platteville, 
Grant  County ;  one  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County ;  one  at  Oshkosh, 
Winnebago  County ;  one  at  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  County ;  and  one  at 
Stoughton,  Dane  County.  These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There  is  also  an  Examining  Committee 
appointed  annually  to  visit  and  examine  the  Normal  Schools.  Hon.  John 
G.  McMynn,  in  his  report  for  1866,  says: 

**  The  development  of  our  Normal  School  system  is  the  most  difficult 
educational  problem  that  presents  itself  for  solution  at  the  present  time. 
To  make  these  schools  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  to  so 
conduct  them  as  to  secure  fdr  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  so 
manage  them  as  to  train  teachers  in  them  for  the  common  schools,  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  convert  them  into  academies  or  high 
schools,  to  render  them  so  attractive  and  so  efficient  as  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  teachers  under  their  influence,  and  to  carry  them  on  with 
such  economy  as  to  keep  their  expenses  within  the  income  provided  for 
their  support,  will  demand  the  watchful  care  of  the  people,  the  heartiest 
codperation  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  greatest  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
the  Board  appointed  to  manage  them. 

They  may  be  well  attended,  the  discipline  may  be  excellent,  and  their 
teachers  well  qualified ;  classes  may  graduate  with  honor,  and  the  people 
may  cherish  a  just  pride  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  have  pursued 
their  course  of  study ;  in  fact  they  may  be  excellent  colleges,  but  if  they 
are  not  training  BchooUfor  teaehers^  and  if  every  thing  else  be  not  kept 
subordinate  to  the  specific  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  the  result 
will  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  these  schools,  but  to  our  whole  educational 
system.  The  success  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States — while  it  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  policy  we  have  inaugurated  may 
be  successfully  carried  out — ^has  not  been  so  marked  and  so  uniform  as  to 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  encounter  difficulties  that  prudence,  forecast 
and  energy  alone  will  enable  us  to  overcome." 
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8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  PLATTKTTLI.S. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville  was  opened  October  Ml,  im. 
It  occupies,  for  the  present,  the  building  ibrmerlj  known  as  the  Plattetili 
Academy,  which  cost  about  $20,OuO.  Acyoining  bufldinga  are  now  is 
process  of  erection  which  will  be  ready  fixr  occupancy  in  1888»  and  wH 
cost  $16,000  or  more. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  already  appointed  Indndes  threo  gentli— 
and  two  ladies.    Charles  H.  Allen  is  PrindpaL 

▲mnisios  or  siuduh. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normtl  Schools  has  adopted  tiie  IbOowing  leguh 
lions  for  the  sdmission  of  stodents  to  anj  State  Normal  Sehool : 

1.  Bach  Assembly  district  in  the  Sute  shsll  be  entitled  lo  alx  reprctntlhw 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  esse  Taeancies  eziit  In  the  repreaentatioB  ts 
which  any  Assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  Tscandes  may  bie  filled  hj  tht 
Freddent  and  SecreUry  of  the  Board  of  BegentSi 

a.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nomfaiated  by  tbe  Coontj  Snpetintcadirt 
of  tbe  coanty,  for  if  the  County  Saperintendent  has  not  JnriMictloo,  then  tht 
nomination  shaU  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  tbe  city,)  in  whlc^  seek 
candidates  may  reride,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  ace,  of  womi 
bodily  health,  and  good  moni  cbaraoter.  Each  penoa  ao  noasmated,  shal 
recelTe  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  aae,  health  and  chaiacter,  wU  a 
duplicate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  Immediate^  sent  by  mail  by  the 
lendent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

S.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  under  the  direction  of  tht 
Principal  of  said  school,  in  the  branches  required  by  law  Ibr  a  third  grade  ea«> 
tificate,  except  History  and  Theorr  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  kmi 
qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Sdiool  in  reroect  to  lewnbig,  he  may  be  adaihtsd, 
after  fiimlshing  such  evidence  as  the  said  rrincipal  may  require,  of  good  healih 
and  good  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  the  following  declaration : 

**f do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpoee  in  entering  tbe  State  Xoraisl 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  la  my  inteoiioa 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  in  k*»  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  tb« 
Principal  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  has  been  a  membt*r  of  AK-h 
school  for  one  term,  provided,  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

COUBSK  or  STUDY. 

The  instruction  is  adaped  to  thojte  who  design  to  teach,  and  hence  is  tbot> 
ough  and  comprehensive.  Tlic  dbtcipline  is  such  as  to  sociin*  selfi'ontrol.  ai:d 
to  promote  respect  for  law  and  order.  Certificates  of  attendance  will  be  piven  to 
those  who  attend  the  school  for  at  least  one  term,  and  to  those  who  shall  attt-od 
at  least  one  year  and  pass  an  examination,  a  diploma  will  be  granted.  Sii-tim 
18  of  chapter  116  of  the  general  Laws  of  1866,  provides  that  **  AAer  any  {xr- 
son  has  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  and  has  taught  a  pultlic  school 
in  this  State  one  year,  the  Sperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  aa- 
thority  to  countersign  the  diploma  of  such  teacher,  after  such  examinatioo,  tf 
to  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach,  as  to  the  said  Superintendent 
may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.** 

Section  li  provides,  that  **  Any  person  holding  a  diploma  granted  hj  tl>e 
Board  of  R('«ronts  of  N'onnal  Schools,  certifying  that  the  person  holding  tbe 
same  is  a  gnidtiate  of  a  State  Normal  Si*hooI,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach 
a  common  hcIiooI,  shall,  after  the  same  has  been  countersigned  by  the  F^peria- 
tendeiit  of  Puhlic  Instruction,  as  provided  in  section  18  of  this  act,  be  deemed 
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qualified,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate  of  qualification,  to  teach  in  any 
common  school  of  this  State,  and  as  such  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
a  first  grade  certificate,  until  annulled  by  the  Superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion." 

The  Board  is  authorized  by  section  12  of  chapter  116,  to  provide  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Agriculture, 
and  on  any  other  science  or  branch  of  literature  that  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
and  it  is  the  design  to  afford  such  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  as  will  en- 
able  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  teach,  to  save  both  money  and  time  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  School.  All  students  will 
be  taught  haw  to  teach^  by  being  required  to  do  in  the  experimental  school,  what 
they  must  afterwards  do  in  the  public  school 

In  professional  training,  lectures  are  given  daily  in  some  one  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz :  proper  course  of  study  and  training  in  public 
schools ;  methods  of  instruction  and  school  government ;  and  the  students 
prepare  essays  and  reviews  of  these  lectures. 

There  is  a  Model  School  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  in  which 
the  Normal  students  practice  teaching  during  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  :  the  first  to  commence  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  to  consist  of  sixteen  weeks ;  the  second  to 
commence  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  New  Year*s  day,  and  to  consist  of  four- 
teen weeks ;  and  the  thini  to  consist  of  ten  weeks  and  to  end  on  the  last  day 
of  June. 

Students  nominated  by  County  or  City  Superintendents  will  be  admitted  at 
any  time  during  the  term. 

To  all  persons,  residents  of  this  State,  if  found  qualified  to  enter  a  State 
Normal  School,  tuition  is  free.  Board  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates— 
from  $2.25  to  $3.25  per  week.  A  small  charge,  of  from  76  cents  to  $1.26 
per  term,  is  made  for  the  use  of  text  books. 

It  is  expected  that,  for  the  present,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin 
will  do  most  of  their  work  upon  the  State  at  large,  through  under-gradu- 
ates.  Teachers  of  some  experience  will  come  up  and  stay  one,  two,  or 
three  terms,  to  attend  the  lectures  on  teaching,  and  to  be  present  at  and 
receive  the  training  of  the  classes. 
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The  Legisbture  of  Minnesota,  iti  1858,  passed  nn  act  directing  the 
GoTemor  to  appoint  a  Normal  Board  of  liislruelion,  consisting  of  a 
Director  in  eacli  of  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  tho  State,  to  whoin  «  hk 
Intrusted,  under  certain  rcstrictiODR,  tho  eBtablishment  nf  three  State 
VoriDnl  Schools.  The  Blalute  provides  that,  "ThtTe  shall  be  established 
within  Hve  years  after  the  passage  of  this  net,  an  institution  lo  edncnlc 
,Kod  prcpkre  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  Stale, 
,|a  l>v  called  a  State  Normal  School,  and  also  within  ten  years,  a  second 
formal  School,  and  nithin  fifteen  years,  a  third,  provided  llmt  there  shall 
i4K  no  obligatioa  to  establish  either  of  the  three  schools,  until  the  sutn  of 
IWe  thousand  dollars  is  donated  to  the  SI&Ic  in  money  and  lands,  or  in 
Bioncj  alone,  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  and  for  the  support 
pt  the  professors  or  teachers  in  such  inslilutiona;  but  when  such  sum  is 
^floiuUcd  for  such  purpose,  a  like  sum  of  Ave  thousand  dollars  is  nppropri- 
lAted  hy  ihc  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  institutions." 

TheN'ornial  Board  at  itji  first  meeting  in  the  ciipital,  Ai:,!usl  lltth,  1BS9, 
Viinned  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State  into  three  Monnal  Districts. 
The  dtiiens  of  Winona,  having  offered  a  subscription  of  seven  thou- 
wnd  dollars  on  condition  that  one  of  tho  schools  should  be  located  there, 
I  the  ofler  was  accepted  by  tho  Board  and  the  first  Stale  Normal  School 
of  HiniKSoIa  v:as  established  at  Winona. 

This  school  vras  orgnniEed  in  September  18<i0,  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  Spring  of  18II3,  when  it  was  suspended  owing  to  the  enibar- 
tmssments  growing  out  of  the  war  and  no  ^propriations  for  its  support 
were  made  for  the  (wo  yuars  ending  with  18B3. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1864,  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
prialiOD  waa  made  Ibr  its  support  a«  follows:  $3000  for  the  year  1964, 
(WOO  for  IKItS,  and  STiOOO  annually  thereafter.  The  school  was  reorgan- 
tscd  and  renpenc!  nuiiiT  the  direction  of  tliu  present  Principal  on  the 
ArKt  of  November  18)14,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
prosperity  vid  influence.  It  is  now  tucerting  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  cause  of  public  education  throughout  the  State.  In  the  year  ISitfl, 
n  appropriation  o(  #10,000  was  made  toward  the  en-ciion  of  a  suitable 
building.  In  the  winter  of  186T,  a  second  appropriation  of  9fi0,000  was 
made  for  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  city  of  Winona  has 
already  appropriated  and  pledged  $3.5,000  for  the  same  object  One  of 
the  finest  Normal  School  edifices  in  this  country  b  now  (186T,)  in  progrcus 
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for  the  use  of  the  school.  Its  extreme  dimensions  are  about  B5  bj  161 
feet,  and  it  is  four  stories  high  including  a  high  basement  The  buildiof 
includes  all  the  apartments  and  accommodations  necessary  for  a  first  dm 
.training  school  for  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  yev 
1869. 

John  Ogden  was  the  first  principal.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the 
school  until  its  suspension  in  1862.  On  its  reorganization  in  1864,  Prot 
W.  F.  Phelps,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  of  liev 
Jersey,  was  appointed  principaL 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

1.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  th«  prin- 
cipal satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  of  sound  bodily  beakb 
and  of  special  adaptation  to  the  office  of  teacher. 

2.  They  are  expected  to  sustain  a  fair  examination  in  Reading,  SpeDic^. 
Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  English  Grammar. 

8.  They  must  be  willing,  if  admitted,  to  declare  in  writing,  their  intention  u 
teach  in  the  Common  Schools  of  this  State,  for  at  least  two  years,  and  siga  u 
agreement  to  report  themselves  to  the  principal  semi-annually,  by  letter,  for  tke 
aforesaid  period  of  two  years,  after  having  left  the  Institution. 

4.  At  least  three  pupils  will  be  received  from  each  senatorial  district,  as  no* 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  number  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  school  to  accommodate  students.  In  case  there  sbooki  be 
vacancies  in  any  of  the  districts,  they  may  be  filled  by  applicants  from  other 
districts,  provided  such  applicants  prraent  themselves  within  ten  days  from  Afi4 
after  the  opening  of  a  term. 

5.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  opening  of  t^ 
term.  They  will  not  be  received  for  less  than  one  term,  and  once  admitted, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  school,  until  honorably  dischar^ 
or  until  their  rights  shall  have  been  forfeited  by  unauthorized  absence  or  odirr 
misconduct. 

The  examination.^  for  admission  are  conducted  by  the  principal  and  bt« 
assistants. 

COURSE   OP  8TCDT. 

The  studies  indicated  arc  arranged  as  far  as  possible  according  to  their  nan:- 
ral  affinitie.«<,  and  not  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  prosecutt-c 
by  the  student. 

English  Language — Elementary  sounds  of  the  language;  pronunciation; 
spelling ;  analysis  and  definition  of  words ;  reading  and  elooution ;  pramm*:. 
including  the  analysis,  synthesis  and  classification  of  sentences  ;  conifMxntios ; 
rhetoric  and  criticism;  English  literature  ;  the  beat  method  of  teachinqtheahr'Vf. 

MathcinattcH. — Number,  its  properties  and  laws;  intellectual  and  writT<'2 
arithmetic;  form,  the  facts  of  geometry ;  theoretical  and  practical  geometrr; 
elements  of  algebra;  book  keeping;  surveying  and  civil  engineering;  bnt 
methods  of  teaching  the  above. 

Physical  and  I^atural  Sciences. — Natural  philosophy;  physical  and  polirktl 
geography;  chemistry;  botany;  natural  history ;  human  philo.*ophy  ;  gcolor^; 
elements  of  agriculture;  astronomy;  method*  of  teaching  thi^  nttov^' 

Graphics. — Principles  and  practice  of  penmanship ;  isometric  and  perspecti^^ 
drawing ;  object  drawing  ;  industrial  drawing ;  topographical  drawing ;  drawiac 
applied  to  illustrative  teaching  ;  best  methods  of  teaching  draving. 

Political  Economy. — Science  of  Government;  Constitution  of  the  Vn\\^\ 
States  and  of  Minnesota ;  lectures  on  the  resources  of  the  United  Sutes  itii 
Minnesota  ;  history  of  the  United  State.««. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching. — Intellectual  and  moral  philo^ophv ;  lecttir^ 
on  the  principles  of  education  ;  history  of  education ;  didactic  eiercL^ej  or 
sub-lectures ;  ob.-*ervation  in  model  school ;  preparation  of  sketches ;  criticijsm, 
lessons  in  teajtihiug ;  teaching  in  practice  school ;  school  laws  of  Minnesota. 
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The  course  will  require  throe  yeare.  It  is  st  preat-nt  only  partially 
curried  out  owing  to  the  urgent  demand  for  qualified  teachers  for  the 
disnict  school.  The  average  duration  of  the  course  us  notr  pursued  is 
tn'o  years.  The  school  is  diviiled  into  four  classes  designated  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  urid  to  each  class  are  assigned  four  exercises  per  day  besides  the 
le&son  in  vocal  music  and  the  "crilicism  teaching  exercise."  Each  class 
bas  one  study  hour  during  the  daily  session,  and  every  student  is  required 
Bystematicolly  to  arrange  bis  hours  out  of  school  and  make  weekly  reports 
to  the  principal. 

The  most  careful  and  constant  attention  is  given  to  tho  development  of 
dear  ideas,  methodical  habits  of  thought  and  exact  exprcsi^ion,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  tmits  of  character  essential  to  success  in  teaching. 
The  special  object  of  the  school  is  ever  kept  prominently  bcforo  ite  pupils. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  comprises  both  a  graded  model  and  a  graded 
practice  school  of  not  less  than  four  departments  each.  This  plan  cannot 
Iw  fully  carried  out  until  the  new  buildings  are  complete  There  is  at 
present  a  model  school  of  three  grades,  primary,  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar, each  under  a  permanent  teacher.  Each  of  these  departments  accom- 
modates 40  pupils  who  pay  a  quarlerly  tuition  fee  of  |T.50,  seven  dollars 
Mid  My  cents.  From  these  tuition  fees  th«  model  school  ia  supported, 
tMing  no  charge  whatever  upon  the  Sl&te. 

'  Into  these  model  schools  the  pupil-teacLers  of  th«  Normal  School  are 
•ent  carefully  to  observe  and  take  note  of  the  discipline  and  methods  of 
instruvtion,  and  are  afterwards  critically  examined  upon  the  subject 
Classes  from  the  Model  Schools  are  also  daily  brought  before  the  Normal 
8choal  to  receive  criticism  lessons  at  the  hands  of  the  pupil -teachers  of 
the  laUer. 

These  Model  Schools  ore  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Normal 
School  and  are  an  integrol  part  of  iL  They  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  local  school  system.  The  precise  amount  of  observation  and  practice 
to  be  obtained  by  the  pupil- teachers  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  they 
■re  part  of  the  daily  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  Tiomber  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  is  at  present  limited  by 
Ijie  narrow  accommodations  afforded  the  institution.  The  total  number 
bstnicted  last  year  was  80.  Of  these  13  were  males  and  OT  fcmalcB. 
In  the  Model  Schools  there  were  during  tho  year  1S4.  Two  classes  were 
graduated  last  year,  numbering  16  and  14  persons  respectively. 


No  special  arrangements  have  yet  been  provided  for  boarding  the 
pupils.  They  are  now  accommodated  in  privnto  families  where  they  enjoy 
■II  Ihe  comforts  and  inDucnces  of  tho  family  relation,  at  a  cost  of  from 
9S.G0  to  S4.50  per  week.  Special  arrangements  hoirevcr  are  under  con- 
ddention  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  student  will  be  much  reduced. 
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XZAMIVATIOm. 

MontUj  written  exammationg  of  the  chgwg  mn  held,  to  dtUnuat  dtt 
progress  and  standing  of  etch  student  These  examinatioas  area  revirv 
ci  the  subjects  passed  over  during  the  month. 

The  final  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  preceding  th«  het 
week  of  a  semi-annual  sessioD,  and  they  determine  the  status  of  the  tta- 
dent  in  respect  either  to  graduati<m  or  to  his  daeeifiontioo  during  tke 
succeeding  term. 

The  public  examinations  are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  seni- 
annual  session,  and  their  sde  ol^ject  is  to  keep  alive  public  interest  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  true  education.  The  public  are  cordiaUj  ii 
to  attend  these  examinationsi  as  wdQ  as  to  visit  the  school  at  all 


PBIVILBSn  OP  BnnuDiT& 

Students  completing  in  a  Mtisfiictory  manner  the  prescribed  coone  rf 
study  and  training,  receive  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  teach  for  a  pcrisi 
ci  five  years  in  this  State,  without  examination  by  the  local  school  ottea& 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition. 

All  necessary  books  and  stationeiy  are  supplied  to  the  student  on  pqrw 
ment  by  him  of  five  doUars  fbr  each  semi-annual  sesskm. 

Such  miscellaneous  and  reference  books  as  belong  to  the  library  of  tk 
institution  are  loaned  to  the  student  under  proper  restrictiona. 

The  Normal  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  geokigical  diarta 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  collection  of  minerdi 
and  fossils  illustrating  the  geology  and  paleontology  of  Minnesota. 

Sufficient  chemical  apparatus  also  for  the  illustration  of  the  counsc  in 
that  department  has  been  secured.  To  all  these  important  aids,  the  sta- 
dents  have  free  access. 

ORADUATDTO  TOESSa 

All  candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  prepare  and  defend  a 
Thesis  upon  some  subject  assigned  by  the  Principal,  which  has  an  iomic- 
diate  relation  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  course. 

It  must  be  fully  elaborated  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  for 
the  purpose,  and,  when  the  subject  admits  of  it,  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  illustrative  or  working  models  and  designs,  suitable  to 
its  clear  and  forcible  elucidation. 

The  Theses,  with  the  accompanying  drawings,  models,  etc.,  are  depos- 
ited for  permanent  preservation  among  the  archives  of  the  school 

The  results  of  the  final  examinations,  together  with  those  of  the  record 
of  daily  attendance,  are  published  in  the  annual  reports  to  the  Legi^ 
ture,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  people  the  standing  of  etch 
student  in  respect  to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  professional  capacity. 

No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  at  the  close 
of  a  semi-annual  session  is  allowed  to  advance  with  hia  class,  but  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  studies  in  which  he  is  deficient,  in  case  he 
in  the  school 
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Thb  foundatian  of  the  Public  School  SjEtcra  of  CftliforaU  was  Uid  in 
1B49.  Ten  years  afU'r,  the  Stiperintendent,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 
recommeoded  among  other  measures  of  improvement,  tiie  eBloLlishment 
of  a  Slate  Normal  School.  He  still  further  urged  tliifl  nieftsure  in  1860, 
mnd  in  1801  asked  for  a  direct  Slate  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dol- 
Ure  for  eueb  school. 

In  1862,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  State  Konnnl 
.School  in  the  vHy  of  San  Fmncieco,  and  made  an  a|;proprLBlian  for  that 
purpose  of  $3,000.  The  approprintion  for  1863-64  wib  $0,000,  and  for 
1864-65,  t^.OOO. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  in  a  clftBs-room  of  the  San  Francisco 
High  School  hnilding,  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1862,  under  the  «uiierin- 
tendence  ofHr.  Aliiru  HoUucs,  who  conIlnu(.>d  Principal  until  July.  1865. 
Mr.  George  W.  Minns  was  clt-ctcd  Principal  in  June,  1866,  and  took 
diarge  of  the  school  on  the  10th  of  July,  following. 

The  gencrnl  character  of  tlila  school  and  the  aim  of  its  ofHccrs  may  be 
aeen  by  the  following  cxlroct  from  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Minna  to  the 
Tnutees  in  1866.     He  mjs: 

Normal  Schoola  are  not  liifA  schools  or  academies,  estJibliahed  fbr  the  por- 
nwe  of  enabling  a  certniu  number  to  pursue  the  higher  braiK-hes  of  learning ; 
out  tbeir  otijvel  is  direct,  plain,  and  practical  i  it  is  lo  beiitUl  tlio  people  at 
lirge,  by  providing  Ibr  tlio  common  schools  a  class  of  weU  tniiued  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  is  therefore  at  present  almost  entirely  reatricled  to  thoae 
biMiches  which  are  taujfht  in  Iho  common  Bcbools.  And  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
M  it  ought  to  bo.  The  Normal  School  was  never  intended  to  attempt  to  give 
•D  extended  course  of  instruction  in  the  nrls  and  sciences,  or  in  tbc  Innfnisves; 
liut  lis  purposo  is — by  rendering  ila  pupils  thoroagbly  acquainted  with  Iho  nin- 
danental  hranchea  or  a  good  English  education,  by  lamiliarity  with  tlie  best 
mathod*  of  teaching,  by  a  knowledge  of  tlie  principlea  and  methods  of  Imman 
culture,  and  of  the  true  order  of  study,  by  endeavoring  to  give  them  nn  insigbt 
failn  human  nature,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  perceive  the  best  methods  of  gor- 
•rniDent  and  discipline,  and,  lostlv.  by  tb^r  applying  what  they  lenm  In  the 
aotual  iMching  Bad  governing  of  classes  in  the  training  scliool— lis  purpose  is, 

StliMe  means,  to  send  into  the  common  schools  throughout  the  Btaie  a  clasa 
KMchors  whose  eieellenoe,  ability,  and  aptitude  (br  teaching  will  bo  at  once 
Iblt  and  acknowledged.  I  hnve  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  Normal  School,  as  it 
incisMM  the  number  of  its  pnpilB,  will  in  course  of  lime,  cultivoti'  an  'Jjiril  de 
(vr}M  among  Its  members  which  will  be  beneflcinl  alike  to  leaebera  and  lu  tlis 
OOmmuni^.  Ko  one  can  fail  to  lec  the  sdvnntages  that  will  mult  to  llie  cause 
of  •docDlion  Own  having  dispersed  over  tlie  Slate  leaulio™  who  are  mostly 
gnduaWe  of  one  institution,  and  therefore  feel  a  fViendly  Intfri'Kl  iu  one  an- 
other's success  and  welfare,  who  would  nllcn  correspond  and  liiii<n?liange  opin- 
ions conocming  the  best  methods  of  advandng  the  cause  In  wbldi  they  weto 
Mil  engaged. 
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It  must  not  be  forgott^i,  moreorer,  that  oar  State  Normal  School  is  and  win 
be  the  principal  means  of  enabling  our  own  cttiiena.  wlio  deaiga  to  beoone 
teaofaen,  to  compete  with  the  graduates  of  Eastern  NoriDal  Sdiools. 

In  September,  1865,  the  Normal  School  was  remoTed  to  a  buSdiif 
which  is  occupied  entirelj  by  the  different  departments  of  the  school 

The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  occupied  bj  the  Normal  School,  and  tbe 
lower  by  tlie  Training  School,  of  four  classes,  directed  by  Mr&  C  W.  Steal  and 
Miss  H.  M.  Clark.  Ibnr  pu]^  of  the  Normal  School  are  detailed  id  turn  crerr 
week  to  inntruct  and  goyem  these  dttoocw,  under  the  supenriaion  and  witli  uie 
asstetance  oC  these  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers.  Tlie  Kornial  Sc4i^  W 
now  possesses  greater  adyautages  in  this  reqpect  than  it  ever  did  before.  The 
practice  in  teadiing,  which  members  of  the  school  will  have  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  will  be  of  uioUculable  benefit  to  them. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  school  in  July.  1865,  forty-one  pupils  in  all 
were  admitted  to  the  different  classes,  making  the  whole  number  in  the  adiocl 
•iglity-flve. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  thers  have  heen  entered  npon  the  np 
later  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  names.  These  represent  nearly  erery  cuoocf 
in  the  State.  The  majority  haye  not  remained  long  enough  in  the  school  to 
obtain  a  diploma.  This  is  owing  to  Tarioos  causes^  the  principal  of  whiob  ii, 
the  want  of  means  to  defbiy  the  expenses  of  board  and  loajging  while  attcndinf 
the  school  Young  men  and  women  have  told  me  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
continue  lonoer  in  the  sdiool,  but  have  stated  that  it  was  aibeolutely  utiumrf 
for  them  to  dk>  something  to  support  theniselyes^  and  have  loft  to  take  poaiiooa 
aa  teachers ;  others  entw  merely  to  beoome  acquainted  with  a  certain  biaaek 
and,  as  soon  aa  their  object  is  accomplished,  leay^  never  havini^  been  candidatra 
for  a  diploma;  while  still  others  change  their  plans  in  lifo^  and  engage  In  soaia 
other  oocupatlon. 

All  pupils,  before  being  permitted  to  Join  the  idiodl,  are  required  to  sobseribt 
to  the  following : 

''We  hereby  declare  that  our  purpose,  In  entering  the  State  Normal  Sdbati 
Is  to  fit  oureelyes  for  the  profession  of  teadiing;  and  that  It  is  our  intention  to 
engage  in  t,oaching  in  the  public  schools  of  California." 
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HISTORY   ASD  OROANIZATION, 

PHEUKnTAKr  steps  for  the  organiiation  of  a  Normal  School  in  Kunras 
were  taken  bj  the  Legislature  of  16(13  ;  the  location  of  the  School  was 
fixed  upon,  and  it  received  an  endowment  of  thirty  thousand  three  hun- 
and  eighty  acres  of  salt  1andi^  but  as  these  lands  were  not  sold,  the 
School  received  no  income  from  them. 

The  Superinteadent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  in 
his  report  for  1863,  recommended  the  full  equipment  of  the  School.  He 
Bays :  "  Hitherto  most  of  our  teachers  have  only  taught  as  a  temporary 
employment — as  a  more  stepping  stone  to  something  that  paiji  better. 
Whatever  education  Ihey  may  have  received  vtas  not  with  special  refer- 
ence to  teaching.— As  a  general  tiling,  teaching  is  a  failure.  For  pre- 
paration for  the  specific  business  of  leaching,  no  look  to  the  Normal 
School." 

The  subject  n-a.<i  discussed  by  the  friends  of  education  in  variotis  ways, 
and  the  inalitution  was  Bnally  established  by  the  LegiElature,  and  located 
at  Emporia  in  1804,  but  was  not  fully  oi^nized  till  the  fitlcenlh  day  of 
February,  18GG,  when  eighteen  students  were  gathered  in  a  room  belong- 
ing to  the  district-school  of  Emporia,  with  a  alnglo  teacher,  to  commcnca 
the  work  of  Normal  Instruction  in  this  State.  The  number  increased 
till  forty-two  wero  enrolled  hcfore  tho  close  of  the  term  in  June.  The 
Board  of  Visitors,  of  which  Judge  L.  D.  Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  clminnan,  presented  an  able  report  to  tho  Legislature,  which  did 
much  toward  confirming  public  opinion  in  fa?or  of  the  School. 

Tho  second  term  began  in  Si'ifteraher  with  sixty  students.  There  were 
eighty-five  students  in  attendance  during  the  first  year.  The  School, 
though  opened  as  an  experiment,  was  demonstrated  an  entire  success 
before  tlio  close  of  tbc  first  year.  Tho  closing  exercises  were  fully  at- 
tended by  distinguished  educational  men  fVomdilTerent  parts  of  tho  State, 
Mid  an  account  of  these  exercises  published  in  most  of  tho  Kansas  papers. 

In  ISOS,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of  students,  making  the 
apartments  then  in  use  entirely  inadequate  to  tho  wants  of  tlie  School, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  State  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  build- 
ing which,  anawcnng  the  purpose  of  tho  school  for  a  few  years,  might 
then  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Model  School  department  without 
loss  to  the  State.  The  Legislature  very  willingly  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  nuthorixed  ihc  Board  of  Directors  to  construct  a  suitable  edifice  at 
tho  State's  expense.  The  building  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  a  teachers'  school,  and  wilt  prove  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  it  was  designed.  Utility  and  eoonomy  of  eonslnidioi 
were  before  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  rather  than  beaoljail 
architectural  finish,  but  still  the  latter  were  not  ignored. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  equipments  was  $18,000.  It  was  def- 
eated January  2d,  1667.  The  following  passsge  is  taken  from  the  addraa 
of  President  Homer,  of  Baker  UniTersity,  at  the  dedication : — 

In^e  erection  of  these  maasiTe  walls,  in  the  completion  of  this  ftir  ftbrie— 
this  ornate  temple  of  learning,  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  the  wiadom  of 
our  legislators  hare  forged  another  and  the  brightest  link  in  our  edocatiooal 
(QTstem.  Intimatelj  connected  as  it  Is  with  the  wel&re  and  sooceaa  of  oar 
common  school  the  grand  basis-  upon  which  rests  the  saperstrocture  of  oar 
educatioDal  qrstem,  and  the  crowning  gloiy  of  our  ciYilizatkm,  it  is  and  most 
ever  continno'to  be  the  pride  and  gloiy  of  our  people.  Already  is  it  infoaiiif 
hito  our  common  schools  tiie  healthftil,  inyigoratmg  influence  of  its  teaching.  It 
will  devate  the  teacher's  humble  calling  to  its  proptt*  place  in  the  ranks  ^tbe 
learned  profeesions.  Its  mission  is  to  supply  slulUul,  trained,  disciplined,  pro^ 
HontU  teachers  for  the  thousand  schools  of  the  State.  We  only  need  tbcae  to 
devdop  in  our  State  a  ^tem  of  education  that  ahall  reflect  immortal  honor 
upon  its  founders. 

The  Normal  School  is  onder  the  snpernsion  of  a  Boerd  of  Dircdois 
which  consists  of  nine  persons — the  Governor,  State  Treasorer,  State 
Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  six  other  persons  appointed  bf 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  appropriations  to  the  school  in  1866  were  $14^000,  to  finish  the 
boilding,  and  for  current  expenses.  From  $5,000  to  $6,000  were  re- 
quired in  1867. 

The  school  has  some  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  of  Taloahle  land, 
known  as  the  **salt  lands,'*  lying  principally  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State,  for  an  endowment  The  interest  of  the  principal  arising  firom  the 
sale  of  this  land  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoc^  fixxn 
year  to  year.  At  present  the  land  is  not  available  in  this  way.  Nor  will 
it  be  advisable  to  sell  it  too  soon.  Being  near  the  line  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  containing,  as  it  is  confidently  believed,  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  no  small  revenue  to  the  school,  if  s 
Ikvorable  time  be  chosen  for  its  sale,  and  judicious  contracts  made.  Until 
this  sale  is  effected  and  the  proceeds  direfully  invested,  the  support  of 
the  institution  will  be  due  to  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature.  That  these  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
school,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  judging  from  tiie  past  action  of 
that  honorable  assembly,  the  growing  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and 
the  general  fact  that  Normal  Schools  have  been  adjudged  necessary  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  free  school  system  with  which  Kansas,  in 
common  with  other  States,  is  favored. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  at  present  comprises  a  Principal,  Associate 
Principal,  and  one  lady  teacher.    L.  K  Kellogg  is  Principal 

ADIOSSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  terms  of  admission  are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Organic  Act,  Sec.  9 :— 


! 
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That  each  repre«enlatiTe  district  in  this  SWe  shell  be  enUtled  to  seod  odd 
pupil  eaoli  term  ot  «iii<l  sobool,  suid  papil  to  bo  rppommeoded  by  tlie  repreaeiiC- 
Btivo  oT  the  dixtrict  to  the  Board  of  Dirrctora ;  the  peraon  thus  recommended 
'  Bball  be  admitted  tree  of  tuiliou.  Protiided,  tlie  applicant  ahall  be  o(  good 
moral  character  and  shall  eusuIq  a  satisTiicloTy  examiimtioii.  and  sign  a  decla- 
ration of  iotentioTi  to  Iblloir  the  liuunegs  of  teacliiog  common  Bchoolx  in  this 
Statf,  (aa  1od)[  as  be  or  slic  shall  remain  in  the  scliml  as  t  8lud(>nc.)  And  jirn- 
vided  farlhn;  Tliat  pupils  may  be  admitted  without  «Kni"iK  w^h  declaration  of 
inteatioo,  on  such  terms  as  tlie  Buurit  of  Uireclor?  may  preiicribe. 

Students  are  requirtid  to  be,  if  maics,  sevontcon,  nnd  if  females,  sixteen 
years  of  age;  This  rule  may  be  suspended  in  fn»or  of  pupils  who  Intend 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  before  teacliiug,  and  manifest  BufBcient 
maturity  of  mind. 

This  rule  has  been  suspended  in  a  Icir  instances,  but  never  in  such  x 
way  as  to  reduce  the  average  age  of  the  students  below  the  iiiaxinium. 

It  was  fbre«eeD  by  the  Board  ot  Dircctjin  that,  at  tlie  first,  there  would  be 
many  districts  unrepresented.  To  meet  this  coadilion  of  aflaira  and  enable  the 
■ubool  to  commoDce  educatiug  a  lair  iium)«r  of  leachora,  It  was  decided  that, 
fbr  tlie  preseni,  "All  studeais  who  pledge  themaelvea  to  become  toochers,  will 
be  admitted  free  of  tuiliou;  Providrd,  the  whole  number  so  admitted  does  not 
■xceed  the  number  of  representative  diitricts  in  the  t!(ate;  Andpreviikd,  that 
a  small  entrance  lee  be  required  of  each  at  the  beginning  of  every  torm."  Pu- 
pils admitted  to  tlie  school  are  enUtled  to  ii«  privileiKe  until  they  graduate, 
onlesi  they  forfeit  this  right  by  voluntary  absence,  by  improper  conduct,  or  by 
liiUing  to  exhibit  cvidencce  of  echolar^hlp  and  fair  promiae  of  suucesa  as  teuch- 
era.    The  pledge  abovb  referred  to  U  here  given ; — 

Teaciiek'h  Pi^edge — I  hereby  devlnre  that  it  is  mj  intention  to  become  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  Slute,  und  that  my  object  in  attending  the  Kormol 
Bchoo]  Li  the  better  to  prepare  myself  fbr  this  important  work. 

The  coDSlructlon  put  npon  the  pledin  Is  this:  that  (he  student  is  to  teach  as 
long  a>  he  studies  in  the  school ;  that  is,  if  he  enjoys  the  beueOta  of  the  school 
the  full  three  years  required  to  tako  all  Ibe  studies,  he  must  leach  three  years. 
After  this,  the  teaching  is  voluntary.     For  shorter  time^  In  the  same  way. 

0OCH8E  Of  STITTJI. 
The  Course  of  Study  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  include,  as  it  is  believed,  all 
tb«  studies  to  which  teachers  of  our  public  sdiools  most  need  to  direct  their 
attention.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy  oud  natural 
phUosopliy,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition  uud  liter- 
ature, geography  and  history,  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  geology  and 
xoulot(y,  singing  and  drawing,  with  liicory  and  art  vj  leachmg,  constitute  the 

K«  terms  are  occnpied  with  the  study  of  the  science,  method  and  histoiy  of 
oducalion.  The  course  takes  a  somewhat  wide  range,  and  indudes:  1.  The 
OTguiixation  and  clasutlcation  of  sdiuols.  Programme  of  daily  exerciKea.  The 
ndtation.  School  goverumont.  Motives.  The  incentives  which  a  teacher  may 
allow  to  act  upon  himself  or  hia  pupils.  The  conscience-^iow  it  should  beedu- 
oated.  3.  The  order,  in  time,  of  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
the  eierciBes  best  adapted  to  encourage  their  growth.  The  special  purpose  of 
each  baully,  and  the  means  to  train  iL  Laws  of  bodily  health :  YenillatioD, 
[■wtufOi  ©'"'•'astica.  Formation  of  courBcs  of  study.  Mental  philoauphy  ure- 
cedea  ancTis  made  the  basis  of  instruclion  in  this  part  of  the  oourM.  3.  Hia- 
lory  of  aystems  and  methods  of  educntkm.  Biographies  of  eminent  tescheni, 
4.  Primary  instruclion.  Object  tear! ling.  Gmdinic  of  schools.  Urill  cxerddM 
in  teaching.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Uiidi'l  i^hool.  fi.  The  Constiiu- 
lions  of  the  Dniled  Stales  and  uf  the  Stab*  of  Kunsas.  Duties  of  teachers  as 
dtUens.    6.  The  school  laws  of  Eausas.    School  supervisioti  and  svliool  man- 
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•gement  Sdiod-hoose  architecture.  Fmotkse  in  the  Model  SdiooL  Qmnk 
teeching  exerdsee  in  tbe  Kormal  School 

Ab  the  courae  ia  arruieed,  it  will  be  Dengmmy  for  etadents  ofATenge  ataS^ 
and  indoatiy  to  ramain  b  the  Normal  School  three  years  before  gnduaboa. 
Tbe  diploma  of  the  inatitutioQ  ia  giaated  only  to  thoae  stodents  who  ooatpkit 
tbe  ftill  ooone  of  atody  and  trainings  and  give  evidence  of  fltnesa  to  leach.  It 
•ia  veiy  desirable  that  atndenta  remain  in  the  adiooi  until  they  graduate ;  bat 
wapOa  are  received  for  aborter  tUnea;  none^  however,  tar  less  than  one  torn. 
Tuition  ia  (^ee. 

Studenta  are  admitted  only  at  the  begimdng  of  eadi  term,  unleaa  there  be 
qiedal  reason  why  the  role  ahould  be  departed  from. 

A  contingent  fee  of  five  dollare  a  year  ia  required  of  esch  stodents  to  aiect 
faicidental  expenaea. 

Tbe  Model  Department  ia  eatabliahed  in  order  to  give  the  Normal  studenta  u 
opportunity  to  witness  the  actual  working  of  a  acbool  conducted  in  aocordaace 
with  thoee  principlea  which  enliglitened  experience  baa  shown  to  be  best  kt 
the  edodftion  of  boys  and  giris^  and  alao  to  give  them  practice  in  actual  teach- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  iDatructora  of  the  Normal  SchooL  It  is  the 
design  to  make  the  sdx)ol  in  every  way  a  modd  for  teachers. 

The  number  of  students  in  tbe  Modd  School  will  be  limited  to  thirty.  They 
will  be  of  two  giudes,  vi& :  stodents  nearly  okl  enough  and  not  quite  aoft- 
olently  advanced  to  enter  the  Normal  School ;  and,  second,  hoys  and  girls  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  have  had  fi^  opportunities  for  educatios. 
Studenta  will  be  received  from  all  parts  of  the  StatCL  Obtigatioa  to  teacfaisMt 
made  a  condition  of  admittance.  Tuition  at  the  nte  of  $(S,00  a  term  will  bs 
charged.    This  school  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  FrindpaL 

Thus  for  board  has  been-  obtained  in  private  fomOies  at  about  (1^00 
per  week,  exclusive  of  lights,  fuel  and  washing;  or  in  dubsi  or  sctf* 
msnagement,  at  lower  rates. 

One  of  the  serious  hindrances  to  the^progress  of  the  school  has  bcca 
found  in  the  high  prices  paid  by  the  students  for  board,  to  which  should 
be  added  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  :at.any  price.  To  supply  sto- 
dents with  the  privileges  of  a  home  at  reduced  cost,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, known  as  the  Normal  School  Boarding  House  Association,  has  been 
incorporated,  whose  purpose  is  the  construction  of  a  commoilious  edifice 
to  be  used  by  Normal  students  as  a  boarding-house.  Stock  to  tbe 
amount  of  some  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken,  and  the  building 
commenced.  The  result  of  baring  such  a  house  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  the  school.  The  credit  of  originating  this  enterprise, 
and  prosecuting  it  thus  far,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Morse,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Association. 

The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  130.    Whole  number,  250. 

Number  of  graduates  2.     Number  in  Model  School,  27. 

Nearly  all  the  text-books  used  by  the  pupils  are  supplied  by  the  State. 

Any  pupil  who  has  contracted  vicious  habits  or  who  does  not  cheer- 
fully comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  as  a  member. 

Connected  with  the  school  there  is  a  well-conducted  Literary  Society, 
which  gives  opportunity  for  social  and  refined  culture. 

A  Bible  Class,  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  is  sustained  by 
the  students. 

Physical  exercises  are  taken  daily. 

Students  who  wish,  have  opportunity  to  take  music  lessons. 
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■nFTOBICAI.  P 

Thb  Legislature  of  Maine,  by  an  act  passed  Julj  2Tlh,  1846,  consti- 
tuted a  Board  of  Education  composed  of  twelve  members. 

This  Board,  at  its  first  meeting  In  December,  1848,  appointed  its  Sec- 
retarj.  and  also  a  committee  on  tbe  qualiflcalion  and  education  of  teach- 
er*. The  Board  and  its  Secretary  iu  Uieir  first  report  recommend  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  should  help  to  secure  better  qualified 
teachera.  Tbe  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  examine  tlie  subject 
ftdriaed  that  the  SUte  bo  enllghtvoed  by  public  addresses  and  lectures, 
and  say  that  "  when  these  measures  have  done  their  work  upon  the 
pablic  mind,  it  may  be  hoped  the  time  will  have  arrived  when  a  Stato 
institution  for  the  qualificauon  of  teachers  may  be  eslabli^hed  and  amply 
endowed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  W.  G.  Crosby,  in  his  report  for 
1649,  asked  for  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  permanent 
school  fund  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools. 

In  1654,  a  law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools.  This  officer,  Hon.  C.  A.  Lord,  io  his  first 
report,  dated  December,  1804,  advised  the  establish nieut  of  Normal 
Schools  as  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  incompetent  teachers.  His 
successors,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell  in  1855,  1857,  1856  and  1659,  and 
Hod.  J.  P.  Craig  in  I85G,  in  their  annual  reports  presented  urgent  rea- 
sons for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  Mr.  Dunnell 
In  one  of  his  reports  gavo  B  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States 
Uid  countries,  and  pointed  out  their  inOuence  upon  public  schools,  and 
the  satisfactory  results  which  had  already  been  obtained.  Teachers' 
Institutes  had  been  held  for  several  years,  but  though  accomplishing 
much  in  the  improvement  of  teachers,  "  tbey  tiad  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  fur  higher  qualifications  and  that  thorough  prepantion 
deemed  es^cnlial  to  the  pro^erity  of  Common  Schools." 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand,  the  Committee  on  Education,  In  IBGO, 
reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  eighteen  different 
academies.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  appropriated  at  once,  aod  thirty-sis  hundred  dollars,  annu- 
ally thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Sixteen  academics  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  provided 
for  distinctive  Normal  instruction,     Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  young 
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tidies  and  gentlemen  received  the  adTantages  of  this  normal  antap- 
ment  in  the  Antamn  of  1860,  two  hondred  and  sixlj-four  in  theSpria^ 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  the  Autumn  of  1861.  This  phn  rf 
educating  teachers  was  not  thou^t  sucoesslu],  and  in  1861,  the  Supcria- 
tendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  recommeoded  to  lk 
Legislature  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the  establishment  of  Nonail 
Schools.  The  system  was  accordingly  abolished  In  1862,  and  an  act 
passed  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 

The  act  provided  for  two  Normal  Schools,  one  in  the  Eastern  and  oae 
in  the  Westtem  part  of  the  State.  These  schools  were  **  to  be  tboroogUj 
devoted  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  professional  labani* 
*' including  the  best  methods  of  government  and  instmction.** 

Three  Commissioners  were  af^nted  by  the  Governor  to  locate  Iht 
proposed  schools.  Propositions  were  received  from  the  Trostees  of  Aod- 
emies,  and  from  dtixens,  offering  to  furnish  the  necessary  acoommoda- 
tioosL  The  Commissioners,  after  visiting  the  localities  from  which  then 
propositions  were  received,  and  comparing  theur  specific  advantages,  de- 
cided to  locate  the  Western  Normal  School  at  Farmington,  and  the  seoood 
or  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine. 

The  advantages  expected  to  be  derived  from  Normal  instmction  an 
thus  set  forth  by  the  Superintendent,  Rev.  Edward  Ballard : — 

The  opinion  has  been  but  too  prevaleiit»  that  a  High  Sdnml  or  Acadeoj  en 
oualify  teachera  as  well  for  their  work  as  the  instiUitiona  specially  eciUhUflbcd 
for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  tiie  Normal  nicthod«,.  that  id  M«je 
<^  our  iiigher  literary  institutionSi  daases  have  been  fomed  with  distinct  rekf- 
enoe  to  this  plan.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the  intelligent  perception  of  tbcir 
value,  that  these  methods  are  thus  made  a  part  of  the  instnictioo.  I)ouUlc« 
too  iu  the  ordinary  use  of  High  and  Academic  instruction,  and  with  a  XtinLAl 
class  added  to  the  wlioio  order,  very  large  substantial  benefits  have  her-o  r^ 
ceived  lor  educational  use.  But  it  must  be  a  fallacious  supposition  ti>  eoo9«it.f. 
that  the  discipline  in  eitlier  of  these  cases  can  be  equal  to  the  regular,  sygtemaiic 
and  thorough  drill  of  the  full  proposed  Normal  course. 

It  would  be  more  than  well  if^all  the  pupils  admitted  to  our  Normal  5>choo)s 
could  have  the  preparation  acquired  in  our  best  ni|;h  SchctoU :  so  tliat  brre 
there  would  be  only  the  unfolding  and  application  of  Uie  Normal  priufiple.  vA 
a  shorter  stay  required  under  this  tuition.  But  as  we  can  not  exuct  thi^  cciidj- 
tion  for  entrance,  until  the  schools  in  the  State  are  raised  to  a  much  higher 
grade  than  at  present,  the  Normal  School  must  teach,  first  the  lesnoos  to  l<e 
taught  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  review,  and  then  teach  how  they  are  tu  be 
taught;  or,  in  other  words,  knowledge  and  the  methods  of  imparting  it 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  in  our  country  is  two  years.  The  second  is 
the  one  most  profitable  for  the  future  teacher.  As  *^here  still  seems  to  >>c  a  want 
of  information  in  some  ports  of  the  State  on  the  design  of  tlu^se  institutions  it 
may  be  proper  to  place  on  these  pages  some  of  the  purposes  to  be  reached,  in 
coming  to  the  great  object  proposed. 

1.  The  increase  of  the  pupil*s  power  to  teach,  in  wliatever  branch  of  commoa 
school  study  he  is  hereafter  to  be  employed.  Tlie  trainuig  is  designed  to  make 
him  thorough  in  the  knowledge  of  his  department  It  is  not  mervly  to  acquirv 
information  that  he  is  enrolled  as  a  student ;  but  he  is  expected,  uudcr  the  dis- 
cipline, to  master  the  separate  subjects,  so  as  to  be  able  without  confuaioa  of 
thought  or  perplexity  of  manner,  to  transmit  to  others  what  he  knows  and  as 
he  knot's  it.  Hence  great  care  is  taken  that  in  description,  direction  or  expla- 
nation, right  words  shall  be  used,  and  none  superfluous,  to  convey  the  exact  idea. 

2.  To  place  education  in  the  teacher's  mind,  on  a  scientiflc  bania  No  subject 
can  be  well  taught  without  the  adoption  of  certain  principles^  that  will  be  the 
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tame  to  direct.  wliooeTer  the  same  subject  aomnn  up  again.  Tliess  principles 
will  mark  out  tlie  line  of  his  procedure.  Uo  wiU  know  wbal  to  du  nuil  wliy  lie 
does  it  Kulea  vritl  grow  up  spaiitoueouslj  fur  liia  owu  use ;  anil  Id  [lioir  iiiftu- 
Bnt»,  will  euLur  the  minda  of  hia  fiitum  pupils,  eren  without  the  wriiKu  for- 

3.  Heuce,  loo,  will  come  Toelhodi  of  teaching,  which  are  derived  from  the 
wisdom  and  exporlonce  of  the  beat  teacliorx,  hi^re  brought  (ogelliur.  to  save  tlia 
labor  of  learning  through  yeara  oftuil  bjUie  like  eicperieuce.  One  of  the  great 
exoelleni'cj  of  the  Normiil  School  is  thia  ooUection  of  practical  wiHiluin.  The«e 
ni'iihods  will  be  adapted  ta  the  various  agM  of  the  scbolara  in  the  Priiuor;,  aud 
BO  upward,  throogli  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  to  ttie  High  Schools. 

4,  And  as  the  rosult  of  these  combined  inUuenctis,  the  adapiatiou  of  mind 
•ad  (oaDner  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school-roam.  The  couuioii  modi«  of 
teaching  in  our  scboola  and  acadamias  have  had  refuience  mainly  U>  tliu  acqui- 
^tioo  of  Diets,  principloa  and  rules ;  the  study  of  lessans,  their  recitations,  and 
wher«  teachers  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  illustration  of  ilie  lesson 
by  pertinent  expUnatiooa.  When  liie  pupils  have  gone  out  as  ceuclieia,  they 
carry  the  melhids  taught.  In  loo  many  iusLaoces  they  have  perpetuated  the 
insafflment  habits  of  several  g«nerati<mB.  It  is  chieSy  because  tho  improved 
noded,  proceeding  from  tlie  Normal  Bdiools  of  Naw  Engluni  have  largely 
entered  into  llie  instruction,  that  better  methods  hiive  been  partially  introduced. 
How  moch  better  wilt  it  be,  when  the  akiU  of  every  teacher,  in  the  application 
of  tais  knowledge  to  practice,  abaJ]  have  been  attained  by  a  course  of  study  and 
^Bciplioe  specinlly  suilud  to  tba  ri^t  accomplishment  of  his  work.  Witli  sane 
Kormal  Schools  u  Model  School  is  connected,  taken  Erom  the  neighborhood  of 

'IM  location,  where  the  Normal  pupils  beoome  teachers,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  Instructors.  In  others  the  like  benefit  is  gidned  in  h  different  way ;  where 
tlie  pa[^  in  rotation  take  the  position  of  tlie  teacher  of  thmr  own  class. 

The  buildings  prepared  for  the  Normal  School  at  Farmlngton  consbt 
of  a  subslantial  brick  edifice,  sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two 
Stories  high,  with  a  tower,  and  the  original  academy  building,  which  now 
forms  a  rear  extension.  There  are  accomniodationa  for  three  hundred 
8tudcn^  furnishing  suitable  ifisembly-rooms,  claes-rootus  and  halls. 
George  M.  Qage  is  Principal. 

Thia  Bcbool  was  opened  on  the  S4th  of  August,  1664,  in  a  ball  prepared 
for  its  temporary  accommodation.  There  were  thirty  students  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school ;  this  number  was  increased  to  fifly-nine, 
befbro  the  close  of  the  term. 


The  "  students  are  required  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  if  females ; 
and  seventeen,  if  males." 

AU  applicants  must  pledge  tbemsclvcs  to  render  service  to  the  State 
by  teaching  one  year  at  least,  if  opportunity  ofTi'ra  ;  and  for  two  yeara 
after  graduating,  in  case  they  complete  the  full  term  of  study. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  he  prepared  to  sustain  a  creditable 
*»amination  in  rending,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  must  produce  satislactory  uvidcoce  of 
£00(1  moral  character. 

The  course  of  study  is  preacHbcd  for  two  years,  »«  follows : 

Firtl  Trar. — Spoiling,  orol,  phonetic  and  written.  Reading,  with  nurfiil 
tnining  In  the  Dnalyais  of  sounds,  enunciation  and  expression.  Arithnintic. 
owatal  and  written,  anolylic  and  fbrmuiory.    Geography,  physical  and  politloul, 
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with  map  drawing  and  uae  of  the  globea.  Hittofy,  Amerieui  and  fcicigB,  • 
iStf  as  is  oonslBtent  with  other  studiea.  Kngliah  Oramiiimr,  induding  the  iBaty- 
BiB  and  compoeition  of  the  language.  Natiual  phikMoph j  and  pbyaiologj.  1W 
ConatitatioQ  of  Maine,  the  school  lawsi  and  good  mannera. 

Second  Tear, — Algebrai  book-keeping,  English  literature^  cfaemiatrf,  afcraa- 
omj,  geometiy,  rhetoric^  inteUecfeoal  and  mcMral  philoaopfajr,  the  theory  and  an 
of  teaching,  and  the  ConstitatioD  of  the  United  States.  The  Latin  and  fkccd 
languages  are  allowed  as  optioDal  studies,  if  stndenta  have  already  m^de  tiie 
requisite  previous  attainments.  Students  in  the  first  year,  aa  well  as  tbcae  a 
Ae  second,  will  receive  constant  im^ruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  Kiiuoi 
goyemment;  and  those  in  the  second  year  will  spend  more  or  lees  time  m  it- 
Tiewing  tiie  elementary  branches  of  the  first  year,  as  cifcumstanoea  may  require. 

Obnbral  EzsBOiBBB  in  gymnastics,  8ii>gip&  public  qieaking  and  eompoeiooB. 
will  receive  their  appropriate  attention.  The  reporting  and  analysis  of  Icctnm 
dslivered  to  the  daisses^  and  the  preparation  of  criticism%  will  occupy  a  portin 
of  the  student's  time.  A  voluntaiy,  literary  association,  with  its  usoal  vantil' 
of  exercises, — a  kind  of  Normal  Lyceum, — is  already  in  anooeealul  opmtion. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  complete  the  course  of  study  with  aatJafaction  to  the 
Ikculty  and  examiners,  and  who  shall  eidiibit  skill  In  imparting  instmctiun  tad 
fair  promise  of  success  in  school  management,  will  receive  a  Diploma,  oisrti^iQf 
his  attainments,  and  signed  by  the  Prhicipal,  Superintendent,  and  GoveiiMir  of 
the  State;  and  it  is  expected  that  sudi  Diploma  will  be  made  a  State  cefti&aie» 
exempting  the  holder  for  a  term  of  years  ftom  the  neoeasi^  of  ezaminatiofi  ky 
town  committees. 

The  object  of  the  Nonnal  or  tndnhig  sdKMl  is  to  prepare  teadiers  for  ther 
▼eiy  important  work ;  to  give  them  the  aid  of  skUUm  inatructor^  in  aoquiriB^ 
a  careful  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taug^  and  of  the  beat  metbudi«f 
imputing  that  knowledge  to  others ;  to  give  them  opportunities  within  ifaei 
own  claMCS,  or  in  experimental  schoda^  to  practice  the  art  under  the  eye  of 
teachers,  who  will  constantiy  point  out  their  foilurea  and  auggeat  the  meam  of 
overcominpf  difficulties. 

In  the  Normal  Sdiool  the  whole  intent  of  the  inatraction  ia  to  give  and  re- 
ceive correct  ideas,  firesh  impulses  and  new  enthualaam  ufion  all  subjeecsof 
sdiool  management,  induding  instruction  and  disdplino.  With  such  an  aim  ii 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  no  more  were  gained  toward  the  profe^neirioai  qui- 
ificiition  of  its  students,  than  in  an  institution  whose  objects  are  m28oellaDeoa% 
and  whoso  efforts  must  consequentiy  be  divided. 

RKIULTfl. 

The  school  has  been  prosperous  and  its  results  gratifying.  The  number 
of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the  Winter  of  1866-67  vas 
seventy-five ;  in  the  Spring  term  of  1867,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine; 
in  the  Autumn  term  of  the  same  year,  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  AX 
the  close  of  the  Spring  term,  thirty-two  graduated. 

STATE  NOIUfAL  SCHOOL  AT  CA8TINB. 

This  Normal  School  was  opened  the  fifst  of  September,  1867,  m  a 
building  well  constructed  and  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  schoU. 
Q.  T.  Fletcher  was  appointed  Principal.  The  school  is  under  the  same 
general  supervision  as  the  one  at  Farmington. 

The  conditions  of  admission  for  students,  and  the  course  of  studies,  are 
also  the  same  as  in  that  school  Thirteen  students  were  registered  the 
first  term  ;  this  number  was  increased  the  second  term,  commencing  ia 
December,  1867,  to  twenty-five. 

As  the  design  of  the  school  and  its  advanh^ires  to  teachers  beoone 
known  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Slate,  it  is  believad  that  its  nombcfs 
will  be  largely  increased. 


MARYLAND   STATE  NORMAL  BCOOOL 


The  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland  was  established  bj  the  Board  of 
Education  in  puisuauce  of  the  followuiK  proviuooa  of  the  School  Code 
of  1885  :— 

Thero  shall  be  loc-iCed  in  tlie  city  of  Baltimore,  until  the  Board  of  Bducalion 
■ball  otIiprnlBe  direct,  a  Stale  Normal  Scliool  for  tbs  instruclion  and  jiractice  of 
leucheni  of  public  Bclioala  iu  tbe  scieuce  cf  educatioii,  and  the  art  of  leucliiug 
and  the  madu  uf  jtoimniinK  Bcbools. 

The  sessions  of  tbe  State  Norinal  School  ehall  be  h«ld  in  such  euitable  build- 
ing aa  ma;  be  provided  bj  Uie  Mayor  and  Citj  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  thejr 
decliniofj  to  do  so,  In  such  building  as  tlia  State  Superiuteodent  moy  select,  tlio 
rent  being  oborged  among  the  inciiteDtal  expenses, 

Tbe  annual  Hum  of  1^8,000  is  hereb/  upproprijited  fbr  tbe  support  of  the  Stale 
Bonnol  School,  and  bcaido,  $3,000  for  equipment,  aod  tbe  cost  of  tcxt-booka, 
stationery,  (iiel,  and  other  incidental  espeiises. 

The  State  SopcriDtondent  aboil  prescribe  tbo  course  of  stud/,  and  make  pro- 
vision Ibr  model,  primary  aud  grammar  schools,  under  permanent  and  highly 
qnalided  teachers,  in  wliich  model  schools,  tlie  Normal  pupils  aliall  have  oppor-     ' 
tnoilj  to  prsclice  the  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the    ' 
Ifonnnl  School.    Tlie  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  tiic  model  school  are  to  be 
borne  in  port,  at  least,  by  the  tuition  of  tbo  pupils  of  such  model  scliool. 

Id  the  Summer  of  lSli5,  Prof  M.  A.  Newell,  at  the  time  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  Baltimore,  waa  elected  Principal,  and  before 
dratring  up  a  plan  for  the  Normal  School,  visited  the  principal  institutions 
of  this  class  in  other  States,  and  submitted  a  valuable  report  on  the  his- 
tory and  organiMtion  of  thcso  schools,  their  methods  of  instruction,  Ac, 
which  is  published  in  the  Fint  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  (Rev. 
U  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,)  Dec.  30, 18G5. 

The  school  va&  opened  on  the  16th  of  January,  1866,  in  a  rented  halt 
in  Baltimore,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  having  failed  to  provide  tbe 
suitable  building  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1866.  There  were  present 
eleven  students  and  one  teacher.  Prof.  Newell,  in  a  letter  written  Feb- 
ruary, 18C8,  remarks;  "The  first  term  opened  with  eleven  students  and 
closed  with  forty-eight;  the  second  term  commenced  with  forty-eight 
and  closed  with  seventy-one ;  the  third  terra  opened  with  seventy,  and 
closed  with  ninety-three ;  the  fourth  t^rm  opened  with  seventy  and 
closed  with  ninety-four;  and  now  (fifth  term)  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  with  four  permanent  teachers,  and  three 
_  who  are  employed  portions  of  each  day  in  giving  instniclion  in  music, 
drawing,  and  calisthenics.  We  have  graduated  flfty-sii  teachers,  who 
aro  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State."  In  his  report  to 
the  Superintendent  in  December,  1807,  he  add.s: — 
Two  /ours  ago  this  Nonnal  School  was  started  as  an  eiperimouL    To-day  it 
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is  an  aooompliahed  fkct  Withoat  the  patronage  of  mny  sect;  or  the  cDeotnp^ 
ment  of  any  party,  it  has  won  ita  way  to  popiSar  &vf>r.  No  similar  intfinrinn 
in  the  conntry  has  achieyed  a  similar  soocess  as  permaiient  as  it  has  been  nfii 
It  remains  for  the  LegialatnrB  to  determine  wh^her  by  m  libeial  and  jndinw 
SQpport  of  the  Normal  Sdiocd,  ther  will  provide  Kuylasd  teacbera  for  Mtfr- 
land  schools ;  or  wliether  they  will  make  it  neoeasary  tor  yoang  peraom  to  i^ 
to  other  States  for  the  requisite  profoiaiooal  instruction.  Mormal  School  teadr 
ing  the  people  will  ha?e :  the  only  question  i%  Shall  it  be  obtained  within  tb» 
State  or  outside  of  it?  In  the  Spriog  of  1866  there  were  more  Maryland  in- 
dents  in  the  Normal  Sdiools  of  PennflylTsnia  and  New  Jeiaey  than  in  our  on 
Normal  School  The  case  is  altered  now ;  and  I  heme  the  time  will  never  oubt 
when  ICaryland  shall  be  compelled  to  aend  to  other  Statea  for  a  eopplj  -^ 
teachersi  or  to  send  her  youth  beyond  her  own  limita  for  profeasiooal  imvc> 
tion,  or  (what  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated)  to  employ  inezperienoed  tad 
unskillful  teachecBL 

PBBIHT  OBftAnZATKnf. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  open  to  gtudents  who  nmj  be  tend  ca 
examination  qualified,  and  will  sign  a  written  pledge  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  firom  any  part  of  the  State— each  county  and  the  dty  flf 
Baltimore  being  first  entitled  to  seats  according  to  the  number  of  their 
repreaentativea  reqiectiTely)  in  the  Legislature. 

00UB8I  OF  DfBTBDCnOV. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  more  stricUy  proftarional  part  of  the 
course  are  the  History  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Edncalka ;  tfct 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  so  &r  as  it  ftimishes  the  foundation  of  Edncatkil 
Theories;  Education,  as  a  Positive  Science;  Teaching,  as  an  iit; 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Classification  and  Goremment ;  the  School  Lav 
of  Maryland  in  its  relation  to  Citizenfi,  Teachers,  and  School  Officcn;  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Public  School  Teachers. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  in  theory  strictly  professional,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  the  term  "  professional  **  a  libcnl 
construction.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  before  long  it  will  be  practi- 
cable,  if  not  to  dispense  with  academic  instruction,  at  least  to  draw  a  vtH 
defined  line  between  those  who  are  studying  geography,  grammar,  kc^ 
and  those  who  are  studying  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

The  graduates  are  of  two  grades ;  teachers  of  primary  schools,  an^ 
teachers  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  proposed  to  add  as  soon  as  cirram- 
stances  warrant,  a  third  grade;  teachers  of  high  schools. 

HODEL  8CD0OL. 

In  September,  1866,  a  Model  School  was  established  in  connection  wiih 
the  Normal  School,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  it  The  Model  School  coo- 
tains  an  average  of  seventy-five  pupils,  who  are  taught  by  two  pemi- 
nent  teachers,  assisted  by  members  of  the  graduating  dass  detailed  fron 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  It  is  made  a  condition  of  graduaCioQ  thit 
the  candidate  shall  have  taught  with  acceptance  one  term  either  in  the 
Model  School  or  some  other  school  of  the  State.  The  ezpenset  of  the 
Model  School  are  paid  in  part  by  the  fees  of  the  scholan. 
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An  Act  approved  December  2  H,  18G6,  provides  far  the  establish  in  ent 
of  a  State  Normal  School,  through  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  four 
members,  under  the  following  conditions ; — 

The  Board  are  required  lo  open  boolts  lo  receive  proposals  for  dona- 
tions of  grounds  and  buildings,  or  funds  for  the  same.  They  wtre 
requinrd  further  to  locate  the  school  at  Ihnt  place  which  should  make  the 
brgest  donation,  provided,  (t,)  that  said  donation  should  not  be  less  in 
cash  value  than  fillj  thousand  dollars ;  and  provided,  (2,)  that  sud  pUca 
afiould  possess  reasonable  faciliticB  for  the  success  of  the  schooL 

The  opportunity  for  proposals  being  given  as  required,  the  city  of  Terro 
Haute,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  proposed  a  donation  in  currency  of  fifty  1 
thousand  dollars,  ($50,000,)  and  has  in  good  faith  given  her  obligation  J 
for  the  same.  Added  to  this,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  1 
Terrs  Haute  donated  two  and  three-tilhs  acres  of  ground  lying  wilhiaJ] 
Qie  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-five  thoo*  J 
■and  dollars,  ($25,000.)     Tlie  title  lo  this  lot  has  been  properly  traoB-  1 

red  to  the  Normal  School  corporation.     No  other  places  made  propo- 

i,  henc«  the  location  was  declared  to  Tcrre  Ilautc.  As  soon  after  tb« 
location  SB  possible,  the  Board  proceeded  to  estimate  the  supposed  want! 
of  the  school,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  building  in  conformity  to  these 
wants.  This  plan  conlemplcs  provisionj<  for  a  Model  Primary  Training 
School,  a  Model  High  .School,  and  Normal  School  proper. 

Tho  Model  Primary  Training  School  is  a  school  of  young  pupils  from 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  In  this  school,  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
Kormal  School  are  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal,  or  of  one  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  thus  be  trmnfd  in  teaching, 
in  the  organixation,  and  in  the  management  of  schools.  Thus  this  de- 
partment becomes  as  its  name  indicates,  a  "  training  school." 

The  High  School  is  not  intended  for  a  training  school,  but  simply  a 
'*model  school,"  in  which  tho  pupils  of  tJie  Normal  School  are  to  bo 
riiown  model  methods  of  teaching.  By  means  of  these  methods,  it  is 
believed  the  Normal  pupil  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  able  to  correct  hia 
grroneoufl  theories,  and  confirm  his  correct  ones. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  will  come  from  the  city  of  Tcrre  Haute ;  tho 
teachers  will  also  bo  paid  by  the  city,  and  be  elected  by  tho  Trustees  of 
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the  city  schools,  subject  to  approyal  by  the  Nonnal  School  Botfd.    A 
curreDt  expenses  of  this  school  are  to  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Terre  Hiate. 
This  school  is  to  cost  the  Normal  School  Board  nothing,  saye  the  ezpcDse 
of  providing  rooms  sufficient  for  its  use. 

The  Normal  School  proper  is,  as  is  generally  understood,  a  school  in 
which  pupils  are  taught,  so  nearly  as  may  be,  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  education.  Incidental  to  this,  they  will  be  taught  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  sciences,  or  branches  of  learning  under  considentiooL 

PLAN  OF  BtnLDIKO. 

Such  being  substantially  the  proposed  orgaDization  of  the  achool,  a  plan  of 
building  has  been  adopted,  conforming  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  such  proposed 
organization ;  and  in  its  interior  arrangement  it  is  intended  to  be  second  to  d9 
educational  structure  of  the  kind  in  America. 

As  an  institution  designed  to  educate  teachers  for  our  common  schooU,  it  li 
intended  to  be  complete  in  its  character. 

One  important  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  facility  which  it  affbrda  the  Xoncil 
School  or  teacher-pupil  to  combine  acquired  theory  with  practice.  One  ectire 
story  of  the  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  JUodd  and  Traihing  De- 
partments, which  are  in  their  organization  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  tbe 
school,  and  each  designed  to  accomplish  a  specific  purpose  in  the  course  of 
training  to  teachersbip. 

ARRAKGEUEKT  OF  ROOMS,  STYLE,   ETC. 

The  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  consists,  first,  of  a  large  sesnoo  rooo 
60x70,  four  recitation  rooms  21x22|,  and  two  reference  libraries  13*13. 
for  the  Model  High  School;  second,  of  one  room,  22iXoO,  and  un<>t!rr 
22^x40  for  the  Model  Intermediate  School;  third,  of  one  room  22i>3'». 
and  one  room  22^  x 40  for  the  Model  Primary  School,  each  of  these  thre^  ili.v^ 
being  provided  with  dress  rooms.  The  first  story  has  besides,  a  reoptioo  n»  z. 
17  X  i20,  and  a  teachers'  dressing-room  of  the  same  size  All  the  rxhus  arv  eri- 
tered  from  spacious  halls  ten  and  til\eeu  feet  wide,  and  the  three  cliissse-*  ar^-  v 
arranged  as  to  have  separate  ingress  and  egress  for  the  pupils.  The  M-^iri 
Intermediate  and  Model  Primary  Scliools  are  to  bo  traintrnj  sohr«<>l.^  (V  * 
High  School  is  not  a  training  school.)  The  second  story,  entirely  devott-d  ic  tie 
Normal  Sciiool  proper,  has  a  session  room  60 x  70,  and  ei^rht  recitation  n>-aA 
varying  in  size  from  21  x  2211  to  22  J  x  40,  grouped  on  either  side  of  the  .«<s>.-  n 
room.  Two  reference  libraries  13x13,  and  two  dress  rooms  1 1  x  25,  a  Ck-iLtr 
room  17  i  X  20,  and  a  reception  room  17i  x  20,  complete  this  story. 

The  third  story  contains  two  Society  Halls,  22^x34;  cue  Mu*ic  Hall 
22^x30;  a  Library,  22^x30;  a  general  Museum,  conipo.*t'd  of  ihrt-e  it-ll^s. 
one  of  20  x  50  J,  and  the  other  two  22 i  x  40,  and  a  larjre  Lecture  Room,  70  x  >5. 
which,  through  double  doors,  may  be  set  open  with  the  Museum  room?*,  aai 
secure  an  arranjjement  for  lecturing  second  to  none  in  this  country ;  two  drt^s?- 
ing-rooms  and  two  store-rooms  complete  the  third  story. 

The  Normal  School  department,  besides  the  rooms  in  the  second  and  third 
stories,  has  a  laboratory  and  recitation  room  on  cliemistry,  and  a  gymnasium  ia 
the  basement  story. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  entire  building  is  cim<'i 
to  be  as  complete  and  efficient  as  may  be  desired.  Provision  is  made  to  s^t  in 
operation  as  many  as  eight  heating  and  ventilating  apparatuses,  whidi  will  aJ 
be  located  in  the  basement  story,  together  with  ample  store-rooms  for  fuel  u> 
which  the  coal  will  be  distributed  by  pmall  cars  on  rail. 

The  basement  contains  further,  the  lodping  of  a  janitor,  and  two  Fpociocs 
rooms  22^  X40,  to  be  provided  with  double  sets  of  waterK^oeets  of  the  ru>: 
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■pproTBd  plan,  together  witb  artiScdBl  veutlktiou,  and  pore  water  HnppUed  by 
agtiB  eii^pne. 

Tha  ingreas  and  egress  of  tlie  sciiool  is  suoh  as  the  law  indicatea  now  in  some 
States  (or  publio  buildings  ia  whii^h  large  aumberH  or  peraotia  may  assemble. 
Thus  [he  Qrat  Soar  ia  provided  wllh  Cliree  largo  Qlitries,  while  tlie  basement  bas 
Sie,  all  accessibla  (roni  the  stories  above.  But  Ibe  wverst  eotr?  doors  answer 
kt  the  same  time  for  tbo  porTi'Ct  working  of  the  several  classes,  and  tliu  largo 
nmnl>er  of  pupils  the  building  wLU  auoommodaEc  Fourtiiglits  or  spacious  stair- 
ways are  in  itamcdiate  proximily  to  tlicoe  doorwuy^  and  by  means  uf  balls 
eommunicate  to  all  parts  or  tbe  building. 

The  beiglit  of  tlio  basement  is  tea  (eet  in  the  clear;  the  Brst  and  second  slo- 
liea  aixieeo  Teet  each,  and  the  third  story  rourtwn  Teet  on  the  wings  and  twenty- 
bet  in  the  eentnJ  part,  containing  the  masemn-rDom  and  the  leeture-room. 

Tbo  appearam.'e  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  one  of  subetautial  deai^  as 
Ita  construction  is  aimed  to  be.  The  stylo  may  be  called  Qothic;  as  &r  as  the 
pcnnted  windows  and  doorways  and  tlie  equilateral  medlaiviil  gables  indicate, 
while  other  detiiils  and  the  outline  or  the  rouF  would  dctiguate  it  to  pertain  to 
the  epoch  of  Roouit'sau.  But  the  whole  design  has  its  own  peculiar  style,  and 
■nch  a  one  as  the  plan  or  the  internal  armngomeiit  called  for — this  plan  being 
the  rorrcct  requirement  of  what  woa  considered  Uie  best  Brmogement  for  the 
Normal  ScheoL  This  was  a  form  and  an  outline  dilTerent  from  any  building 
of  tho  kind  originated — broad,  deep  and  high.  To  a  IVont  of  one  hundred  and 
Dioely  feet  there  is  a  depth  of  one  hundred  aod  fifteen  Teet,  while  the  several 
high  stories  give  it  such  altitude  as  to  tower  far  above  any  building  in  this  city. 
The  main  entry,  surmounted  with  a  wlieel  window.  lighting  tho  second  story 
h^.  a  triple  window  in  the  third  story,  and  a  gable  in  the  roof  present  a  height 
of  ninety  Teet  above  the  ground  tine,  Tho  Rank  entrances,  ^^arth  and  South, 
•nd  the  East  elevation,  are  surmounlcd  with  similar  gables,  but  amullor  in  size 
thaD  the  main  front  gable ;  the  whole  displaying  that  unity  in  design  that  beau- 
tides  constructioa. 

But  what  gives  the  appearance  of  the  etmcture  the  most  lively  mr,  and  which 
tSltM  conaiderably  ftom  the  ponderous  form  inevitably  incident  to  tho  pecnhar 
internal  arrangement  of  tho  school,  are  two  light,  elegant  towers  in  the  Vnat, 
Wit  or  growing  with  the  structure  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feot,  and  the  eOect  is  completed  by  tbe  transformBtioQ  of  tlie  shaDs  at  tho  cor- 
nels of  the  building  into  ventilating  minarela,  and  the  omalion  of  three  crests 
on  llie  ro»f.wliicli  form  unsu»pect«a  powerful  ventilating  ejectors  into  which  all 
the  Tentilallng  ducts  discharge. 

coiraT8t7cnoH. 

Begwning  with  the  foundation,  the  strength  of  the  boose  is  made  adequate 
to  its  height  and  proportion. 

The  luatvrial  ia  bard-bumcd  bricb,  laid  in  cement  mortar,  eight  foci  in  height 
ftom  the  footings,  A  base  course  to  all  the  exterior  nails,  nine  inches  thick  by 
two  fbct  six  inches  In  height,  of  hard  limestone,  protects  liie  wall  at  tho  Troat 
lill&  The  cement  foundation  of  the  inside  walla  is  generally  three  (bet  nine 
InchM  in  height;  and  the  width  of  the  foundation  at  tiia  base  varies  from  four 
to  Ave  Ibet.  A  few  foundation  walls  are  lens,  and  othen  mure,  iu  points  bear- 
Itwgsbles  and  towers. 

The  Uiinncat  basement  walls  sro  nine  inches,  and  tho  heaviest  two  feet  ten 
inchea.     Tbe  exterior  walls  are  generally  two  fc^t  two  inches. 

The  first  atoiy  walls  are  fh>m  seventeen  to  twenty-one  inches  thirii.  the 
towers  two  feet  two  inches.  The  inside  wails  in  this  story  are  gonerally  thir- 
teen and  seventeen  inches  in  thickneas. 

The  second  stury  exterior  walls  are  generally  seventeen  inches,  a  few  parts 
bolng  twenQ'-ono  inches  In  thicknces; 

The  innds  walls  are  the  samo  In  thicknoi'S  as  in  the  first  story. 

The  third  stoij  walls  vary  from  twelve  to  sevcutcen  inches  iu  thickness  up  to 
the  wall  plates. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  In  be  fnced  with  hard-pmeeil  smooth  brick  of 
unlfkin  red  color,  laid  with  Bat  tucked  joints  and  Boaton  Bund. 
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The  stone  work  is  of  hard  limestone  to  the  basement  and  first  story  doorfiHi 
and  of  Elliottsvillo  limestone  to  all  the  other  parts.  The  whole  of  aubetanLal 
dimensions  and  bold  design. 

The  joists  of  the  basement  and  first  floor  are  of  white  oak ;  all  others  of  poptar. 

The  roof  is  entirely  of  poplar,  except  the  main  poet  of  the  large  trusses  over 
the  lecture-room,  which  is  of  oak.  The  floors  are  all  of  oak,  except  the  third 
story,  which  is  of  poplar. 

The  wainscoting,  doors  and  windows  are  of  poplar.  The  stairs  are  to  be  of 
hard  wood,  and  the  steps  will  be  covered  with  peHbrated  sheet  iron. 

The  roof  is  to  be  slated,  tlie  cornice  to  be  of  galvanized  iron,  and  the  gutten 
generally  of  copper  and  improved  combination. 

HEATTNO  AKD  TENTILATINa. 

The  importance  and  difficulty  of  comfortably  heating  and  properly  ventOatiof 
a  school  building  of  such  large  proportions,  has  not  been  overlooked  or  Def- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

When  planning  the  building,  natural  ventilation  was  first  considered,  and  ts 
a  preliminary  step,  a  height  of  ceiling  established  of  sixteen  feet  for  the  first 
and  second  stories,  and  fourteen  and  twenty  for  the  third  story,  the  higher  cefl- 
ing,  in  the  latter,  being  in  the  lecture-room.  By  reference  to  the  plauos  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  building  is  traversed  in  its  whole  lengrth  North  and  South  bj 
a  hall  or  passage  ten  feet  in  width,  in  the  basement,  first  and  second  stonea, 
and  partly  in  the  third  story.  The  front  hall,  vestibules  and  staircases  are  io 
open  connection  with  this  main  passage  in  the  several  stories ;  the  arrangement 
giving  access  to  the  inside  of  the  building,  of  air  fh>m  all  sides,  without  m 
passing  directly  through  the  outside  windows  into  the  school-rooma 

The  front,  flank  and  rear  doors,  eight  in  number,  admit  air  into  the  halls  aod 
staircases,  regulated  by  dumb  balanced  fly  •doors,  and  by  the  ventilators  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  third  story  hall ;  this  causes  a  removal  of  the  air  of  tiiis  Uni» 
reservoir  from  which  the  school-rooms  draw  their  supply  through  transoos 
3  X3i  over  all  doors  and  pivot  sash  windows  located  eight  feet  from  the  floo^ 
all  of  which  is  accelerated  by  upright  air  ducts  ejecting  their  contents  by  tbe 
ventilating  crests  of  the  roof  at  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  line  uf  th« 
building. 

To  illustrate  the  artificial  heating  and  ventilation  in  this  building,  it  wiH  he 
sufficient  to  take  as  a  sample  the  large  session  room  on  the  pccimd  lloor.  Frr-o 
two  furnaces  located  in  the  basement,  six  hot  air  ducts  built  in  the  waJls.  w.th 
an  agp:re^^ate  section  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  square  inches,  and  oarrii*d  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  second  story,  or  a  vertical  height  of  forty  feet  from  tli^  L•?a^ 
ing  surface,  discharge,  through  six  branches  six  inches  in  diameter  eacL  »iid 
together  tlirough  thirty-six  registers  eight  by  twelve  inches,  located  and  d^rv 
buted  uniformly  over  the  ceiling,  the  fresh,  warm  air.  This  warm  air  is  brwiirbt 
downward  by  means  of  six  upright  ventilating  ducts,  of  an  aggregate  j^-ctivHi 
of  alK)ut  one  thousand  inches,  opening  with  six  branches,  each  six  int^ies  in 
diameter,  provided  with  registers  located  in  the  floor  between  joists  and  carritd 
up  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  fumacej^  to  ej^ctom. 

Good  results  are  expected  of  this  arrangement  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

The  contractors  for  brick  work  (Mr.  Thomas  Miles  of  Laporte  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Heddcn  of  Terre  Haute,)  are  rapidly  pushing  forward  the  work  to  compktioo, 
and  in  the  best  possible  style  of  workmanship. 

As  a  whole,  the  structure  will  be  worthy  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  will  show 
how  important  she  considers  the  instruction  and  education  of  her  people.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Con- 
tracts actually  awarded  to  the  amount  of  ninety  thousand  dollars,  present  litij* 
difierences  with  the  estimates.  The  building  will  be  completed  in  about  ri^etn 
month& 


Tbb  State  Normal  School  of  South  Carolinn  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Public  High  School  for  Girls  in  tlie  city  of  Charleston,  by  act 
«f  the  Legislature,  posted  Dec,  1M5T,  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  was  $30,700,  of  which  flSi'^&G  whs  paid  by  the  Sbitc,  and 
$1 1,046  was  contributed  by  individuals,  principally  of  Charleston. 

The  school  was  opened,  May,  1869,  with  fifty-one  pupils,  and  continued 
in  successful  operation  except  u  it  was  affected  by  the  War,  until  August, 
18S4I  During  its  CAuttnuance  the  school  was  very  popular,  both  with 
the  people  and  with  teachers.  For  Bvc  years  it  received  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Legislature ;  wlien  this 
appropriation  was  eihausted,  in  1801,  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
Buch  that  it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  school  was  suspended  for  lack  of 
means  of  support.  The  wholo  number  of  students  connectcJ  with  this 
Normal  School  during  the  five  years  of  its  operations  was  461.  Ihe 
largest  number  in  attendance  at  one  lime  was  191. 

The  following  were  the  requisitions  far  admission  : 

1.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  flfteeo  years  of  age,  ofuDquestioniible  moral 
character,  and  in  sound  bodily  healtli. 

2.  They  must  Buaiain  a  good  exuminalion  in  the  (fallowing  subject*,  vit; 
Orltioffraphf/. — Oral  and  written.    Btading. — Wiih  facility,  either  Prose  or 

Foetrjr.  Otography. — Geogrophicnl  DelinI  lions,  with  llndcm  Geograplij. 
Orammar. — DeBnitioiis  and  Rules  of  Syntax,  wilh  ability  to  piirae  plain  Eaglish 
MDtencca.  Arilhmttic. — Numeration,  Simple  and  Compound  Number?,  Relic- 
tion, Common  and  Decimal  FraetioDS,  Simple  and  Compound  Proponion.  and 
Computation  of  Interest.  History. — Of  United  States,  with  some  knowledge  of 
General  History.  A  legible  bandwritiDg  wilt  be  required,  with  some  praelice 
in  Bnglith  Composlliou. 

3.  Thmr  must  desire  to  qualily  themselves  Ibr  teaching  in  this  Stnte. 

4.  Kaeh  appllamt  shall  present  on  the  Qr»<t  day  or  ibe  term,  a  certificate, 
■Igned  by  a  mnjority  of  the  delegation  fiom  the  district  in  whicii  siiu  resides. 

ApplieoDts  for  admiBaion  lo  the  High  School  Department  will  be  excused 
ftom  ProvisioDS  3  and  1,  and  from  examination  in  Simple  and  Compouiid 
Proportion,  and  Computation  of  InteresL  In  all  other  respects  tliu  requirements 
Ibr  admission  to  both  departments  are  similar. 

Should  candidates  from  the  different  ConKressional  districts,  out  of  the  city 
of  Charleston.  l>e  (bund  [neompet«nt  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  nl  once. 
they  will  be  plHc«4  in  the  Higli  School  Department,  provided  tlicy  ora  quoliUed 
therefor,  and  comply  with  Provisioiu  3  and  1,  above  named. 

The  course  extended  through  three  years,  and  embraced  the  branches 
of  »  thorough  English  education,  including  French,  Drawing-.  Music,  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Lectures  on  Education  and  the  Details 
of  School  Management. 

Ueasures  are  in  progress  to  reopen  the  institution  both  as  a  High 
School  for  the  city  and  a  Normal  School  for  the  State. 
60 
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XL  Qixuf  High  and  Norhal  School,  at  Chablebtok,  S.  Gabolika. 

Thb  Pubuo  High  and  Normal  School  for  Girls  in  the  City  of  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  was  established  in  1858  and  opened  in  the  new  building  erected 

for  its  aooommodation  in  1860.    The  CommissionerB  of  Free  Schools,  of  which 

G.  S.  Kemminger  was  chairman,  thus  set  forth  the  purpose  of  this  institution. 

The  purpose  of  this  School  is  two-fold.  First,  it  proposes  to  add  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  primary  instruction  given  by  the  various  Public  Schools  of  lower 
gnde^  all  the  advantages  of  higtier  education  which  are  offered  by  the  best 
floliools  ibr  girls.  From  the  great  advantages  which  a  large  public  school,  with 
ample  resources,  can  always  command  over  private  schools,  it  is  safe  to  say 
lliafc  in  aD  the  elements  necessary  to  insure  success,  this  school  must  be  without 
m  rival  in  our  community,  in  furnishing  that  education  which  cultivated  parents 
desire  for  their  daugliters.  Its  second  purpose  is  the  education  of  young  ladies 
Amt  the  precession  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  form  into  a  special  class  all 
II1OB6  wnose  purpose  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  this  honorable  work,  and 
wliose  qualifications  admit  of  their  receivuig  the  proper  course  of  instruction, 
and  to  devote  as  much  time  and  labor  to  such  exercises  as  will  be  of  value  to 
them  in  their  fbture  duties.  These  exercises  will  be  such  as  would  be  of  high 
value  to  any  pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to  engage  in  them — ^to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  teaoh  they  are  indispensable.  The  power  of  teaching  well  comes  not 
if  faitoition ;  the  beat  kind  of  education  would  probably  give  it  to  most  men, 
Imt  most  of  even  the  well-educated  men  and  women  are  without  it,  though  to 
no  person  of  average  ability  is  its  acquisition  impossible.  It  comes,  however, 
only  as  other  arts  come ;  by  special  training,  by  well-directed  efforts,  and  by 
paaent  labor.  By  no  means  a  secondary  purpose  in  importance  is  that  of  fur- 
y^jAing  to  our  city  and  State  a  corps  of  well-educated  and  inteUigent  young 
ladisi^  who  will  train,  in  their  turn,  tibe  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who 
vrill  be  oominitted  to  their  charge.  The  School  is  supplied  with  teachers  of 
tried  iU>ilitj  and  large  reputation,  in  all  its  departmenta  The  several  oongres- 
akmal  districts  of  the  State  have  a  right  to  send  fifteen  pupils  each  to  this  sdiool, 
to  enter  the  Normal  department 

L   BUILDING   AND   rURNITURR. 

The  boOding  erected  for  the  accomodation  of  this  school,  of  which  we  f\imish 
UhistntionSi  has  one  School  Room  on  the  second  floor  40  by  40  feet,  with  four 
dsss-rooms,  each  18  by  23  feet;  and  a  large  Lecture  Room  on  the  third  floor 
40  bj  63  feet,  with  two  class-rooms,  each  18  by  28  feet;  and  a  Play  Room  25 
bj  40  ftet  and  Library  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  room  for  the  ConmiisBioners  on 
te  Dome  floor. 
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Thb  Board  of  Education  of  Vcnnont  in  their  report  to  tho  Legislature 
in  18C6,  atatCTl  that »  favorablo  opportunity  wa*  presented  to  establish  a 
Konual  Bcliool,  the  Trustees  of  Rnndoph  Academy  having  offered  the  use 
of  their  school  property  for  a  ti-rm  of  years  for  such  a  purposB.  The  Lcg- 
ir«  kcccpted  the  proposition,  and  passed  an  act  wliich  was  approved 
Koveinbcr  mtli,  1666,  by  which  the  aculemy  known  as  tho  "  Orange 
County  Grammar  School,"  at  Randolph,  was  constituted  and  cstabtiithed 
Normal  School  for  the  State  of  Vermont,"  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
tad  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  school  and  their  eucccssors  ivcre  constt, 
tutcd  trustees  of  tlie  Normal  School. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  nominate  tho  principal,  arrange  tho 
GOuracs  of  aludy,  control  tho  examinations  for  admission  and  graduation, 
grant  ccrtiBcates  of  qualification,  and  report  the  conditions  of  the  school 
anniwlly,  to  the  Legislature.  One  section  of  tho  act  also  provided  that 
Uw  Boai^  might  consider  similar  proposals  from  other  academics  in  the 
StAte,  and  establish  not  exceeding  one  Normal  School  in  each  congrcs- 
nonkl  district,  and  arrange  courses  of  study,  conduct  cxaminationx,  nom- 
inate teachers,  and  generally  exercise  the  same  supervision  as  provided  in 
the  art  for  the  Normal  School  at  Randolph. 

Tho  trustees  of  such  academics  as  were  designated  State  Normal 
Schools,  were  to  be  respectively  trustees  of  these  schools,  and  have  the 
same  powers  and  rights  as  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School  established 
by  this  act,  provided  that  either  or  all  of  said  Normal  Schools  should  bo 
established  and  maintained  without  any  expense  to  tho  State  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  services. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Normal  School  act,  tho  Board 
of  Education  have  established  a  Normal  School  in  each  of  tho  three  con- 
gresiiODal  districts,  as  follows:  First  District,  at  Coftlcton,  in  Rutland 
oouDly;  Second  District,  at  Randolph,  in  Orange  county;  Third  District, 
at  Johnson,  in  Lamville  county,  with  two  courses  of  study,  and  the  fol- 
lowing regulations. 

COCIUB   or   BTTDT, 

Ul,  Elementary  Course.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Ilistory  and  Consti- 
tution of  Vermont  and  the  United  States.  Interpretation  of  sontcnccK, 
including  parsing,  analysis,  parapbra-sing,  and  tho  definition  of  words; 
Book-keeping  through  single  entry,  and  Reading.  Examination  to  bo  in 
writing  in  »U  except  reading. 

id,  Advanced  Courie.  Candidates  having  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  first  course,  must  bo  oiaininevl  in  Book-keeping  by  doublo 
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entry,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Botany,  Xatunl  Phi- 
losophy, Analysis  of  one  book  of  Cowper  or  Thompson,  Expofiition  of 
Milton^s  Paradise  Lost  or  Bacon^s  Essays,  and  in  some  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Geometry,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  (Geology,  Surveying,  Zoologj, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Rhetoric,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

BBGULATI0N8. 

Classes  exhibiting  the  qualifications  required  to  pass  an  ezaminatkm  fcr 
admission,  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  spring'and  fidl  tena. 
Individuals  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  upon  evincing  qualificatiooi 
corresponding  to  the  attainments  of  existing  classes*  Examinations  of 
such  as  have  completed  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  held  at  the  doee  of 
each  spring  and  fall  term.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  »""*"^ 
through  the  entire  course  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate. 

The  certificates  of  graduation  must  be  signed  by  the  president  of  die 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  by  the  secretary  and 
visiting  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  study  branches  in  the  higher  course  until 
at  least  six  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  course  have  been  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teachers  of  the  school ;  nor  then  to  the  neglect  of  Uie 
subjects  not  so  completed.  No  studies  not  laid  down  in  the  two  counci 
of  study,  shall  be  pursued  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  RANDOLPH. 

This  Normal  School^  which  is  the  first  organized  under  the  Statute,  wu 
formally  opened  on  the  2Gth  day  of  February,  1867.  The  building  a 
well  situated  in  a  quiet  community ;  is  nearly  new  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  now  used.  The  former  principal  of  the 
Grammar  school,  Mr.  Edward  Conant,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  for  admission  in  the 
spring  term  of  1867,  was  thirty -seven,  of  whom  thirty- two  were  t<i- 
mitted.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  summer  term  was  one  hun- 
dred, and  the  whole  number  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty -fire. 
Six  passed  the  examination  for  graduation. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  JOHNSON. 

The  Normal  School  at  Johnson  was  opened  in  1867.  The  building  is 
new  and  spacious,  having  been  erected  with  reference  to  the  health,  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  those  who  may  occupy  it ;  the  apparatus  is  in 
good  condition,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution  ;  and  an 
excellent  library  of  valuable  standard  works  is  provided.  Mr.  S.  H.  Petri 
was  appointed  principal  of  this  school.  Forty-three  students  were  admit- 
ted the  first  or  spring  term,  six  during  the  summer  term,  and  twentv-four 
in  the  autumn  term ;  whole  number  connected  with  the  school  the  first 
three  terms,  according  to  the  report  of  thq  principal,  eighty-seven.  A 
class  of  five  young  ladies  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term. 
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HI8TORI0AL  DEVELOPMSNT 

Thb  friends  of  education  in  this  State  had  for  some  years  felt  the  need 
of  an  insUtntion  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  no  feasible  plan  was 
presented  till  1867,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary  at  Peru,  Nemeha 
County,  offered  the  Seminary  building  to  the  State  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  an  act  passed  June,  1867,  established  the  Normal  School  and 
located  it  at  Peru.  The  School  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  State  Treasurer,  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  site  for  the  Normal  School  includes  sixty  acres  of  land  on  high 
rolling  ground,  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  Though  not  completely  finished  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  The  estimated  value  of  the  site  and  the  build- 
ing complete  is  $25,000.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  building,  and  also  twenty 
sections  of  land  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McKensie  was  elected  Principal  Two  assistants  were  also 
appointed,  and  the  School  was  opened  Oct  24th,  1867. 

TERMS  OF  ADlflSSIOK. 

The  Board  of  Education  apportion  two  pupils  flx>m  each  State  Senatorial 
District,  who  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Normal  School  at  half  tuition,  upon 
presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  their  appointment  by  the  Senator  in 
the  proper  District,  and  conforming?  to  the  requirements  of  admission. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  formal  Department  are  required — 

Ist  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  if  females,  not  less  than  16  years  of  aga 

2d.  To  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3d.  To  si^m  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school 
teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows :  "  I  hereby  declare  mv  intention  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  in  this  State,  and  agree  that  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  Normal  School,  I  will  report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  of  said 
School,  in  June  and  December  of  each  jrear,  where  I  have  been  and  how  em- 
ployed." 

4th.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Principal,  in  arithmetic^ 
through  common  fractions ;  geography,  through  United  States  and  general  quea- 
tions ;  English  grammar,  to  syntax ;  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  Institution  will  be  open  to  all  persons  wishing  to  attend  who  will  con- 
form to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  $8,00,  in  the  Model  School,  $6,00,  and 
in  the  Seminary,  $8.00  per  term;  Latin,  extra,  2,00;  Music  on  melodeon, 
$10,00;  Ornamental  branches  at  usual  rates. 
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Room  rent  to  those  living  in  the  building,  $4,00  per  acfaolar  per  term ;  houi 
$3,00  per  week ;  books  and  stationery  can  be  had  in  the  Tillage  at  reasooau 
rates. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  such  books  as  they  may  hare  used  with  thei 
for  reference  if  nothing  more^  as  Normal  scholars  will  not  be  confined  to  an 
particular  text-books. 

A  three  years'  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by  the  Board,  and  ic 
teacher  completing  it  will  receive  a  diploma  as  Normal  graduate. 

Pupils  attending  the  Normal  Department  twenty-two  weeks,  will  reoeiTe 
oertiflcate  for  teaching  fitxn  the  Principal,  provided  their  advaiioetnent  is  task 
fiictory. 

There  are  rooms  in  the  Seminary  building  for  aooommodatiDg  thirt 
Btadents.    Others  find  board  in  the  village  of  Peru. 
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mSTORT. 

The  General  Assemblj  of  Ohio,  in  1836,  requested  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe, 
who  was  then  about  to  yisit  the  countries  of  Europe,  '^  to  collect  during 
his  contemplated  tour,  such  facts  and  infonnation  as  he  might  deem  use- 
ful to  the  State,  in  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  public  instruction 
and  education  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  might  pass,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  with  such  observations 
as  he  might  offer,  to  a  future  General  Assemblj."  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  Prof  Stowe  examined  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  States  of  Germany, 
and^  presented  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  report,  in  which  he  states  as  his  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  school  system  that  teachers  should  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  that  there  must  be  institutions 
in  which  the  business  of  teaching  is  made  a  systematic  object  of  atten- 
tion. He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Nonnal  School  or  Model 
Teachers'  Seminary,  which  should  '*be  amply  provided  with  all  the  means 
of  study  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  with  it  schools  of  every 
grade  for  the  practice  of  students. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1838,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Samuel  Lewis,  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  State  University  or  Universities  for  the 
education  of  teachers  or  other  students.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
following  points :  1st,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  supply  the  twelve  thousand  schools  of  the  State ;  2d,  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  now  employed  were  not  well  qualified ;  3d,  that  no 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  would  supply  the  demand  for  well- 
qualified  teachers ;  and  4th,  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
be  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  remedy  the  eviL  In  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Superintendent 
referred  to  the  experience  of  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
States  in  this  country  in  which  provision  had  already  been  made  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  He  considered  it  a  settled  question  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  art  of  governing  and  teaching  a  school,  which 
might  be  taught  and  learned  as  any  other  art  or  profession,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  with  model  and  practioe 
schools  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  give  the  students  attending,  the  ad- 
vantage of  observation  and  practice  as  well  as  instruction  in  principles. 

In  1841,  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  Trevitt,  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  recommended  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
as  a  subject  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature  as 
well  as  the  firiends  of  education  throughout  the  State.    He  quoted  at 
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lengrth  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  and 
from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schook  in 
Connecticut,  and  also  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  ia 
support  of  the  measures  which  he  recommended. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  again  by  Samuel  Galloway,  Secretary,  in 
his  report  for  1849,  in  which  he  quotes  from  Prof.  Bache,  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  and  others,  testimony  in  favor  of  institutions  for  the  special  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  Mr.  Galloway  recommended  that  m  well-conducted 
Normal  School  be  located  at  the  seat  of  gOTcmment,  and  said  such  t 
school  would  become  a  standard  and  model  of  education  throughout  the 
State  and  give  dignity  and  influence  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Again  in  1851,  Henry  W.  King,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Qalloway,  addoo- 
ing  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Michigan, 
States  in  which  Normal  Schools  had  been  established,  recommended  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  as  many  Normal 
Schools  as  the  school  system  of  Ohio  should  demand. 

From  1837  to  1855,  nearly  every  educational  convention  or  meMig 
held  in  the  State  urged,  in  some  form,  the  establishment  of  institutes  aad 
professional  schools  for  teachers.  The  subject  was  also  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  "Ohio  School  Journal*'  and  by  other  school  papers. 

In  1855,  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  despairing  of  legislatiTe 
action,  undertook  the  work  of  establishing  a  Normal  SchooL  Mr.  H. 
McNeely  of  Hopedale  proposed  to  donate  buildings,  provided  the  Asbo- 
ciation  would  maintain  the  institution.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  many  teachers  and  others  contributed  generously  to  the  endowraeot 
of  the  McNeely  Normal  School.'  Since  1857  it  has  been  conducted  as  i 
private  enterprise. 

The  South-western  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  was  opened  in  18M. 
It  has  sent  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  in  the 
South-western  part  of  the  State.  Besides  providing  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  it  has  a  collegiate  and  business  department 

The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  was  opened  in  1858l 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  in  \S64, 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Board,  presented 
an  able  paper  in  which  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing  by  law 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Normal  Schools  were  strongly  ur^ged. 
The  paper,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly, 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Association,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  necessary  legislation.  This  paper  was  favorably 
received  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  joint  resolution  was  passed, 
instructing  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  to  the  next  Oeneral  Assembly  "  the  best  plan  of  organis- 
ing one  or  more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  this  State."  In  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  the  Commissioner,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  spent  several  weeks 
in  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  of  other  States ;  and  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  January  (1866,)  a  special  report,  recom- 
mending a  plan  of  organizing  a  system  of  Normal  instruction  in  Ohia 
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The  foUamng  Joiot  resolution  t 


(BOB.  B.  B.  imm),  rsB.  10th,  1 
pamed  March  I3tb,  1S6B:— 


"Ruoleed  hy  tin  Oaitnd  Attmily  of  (i*  SbjU  of  Okio,  That  the  Commiiwioncr 
of  Cummon  S«hr>ol»  be  and  lie  liort'bj  in  Buthotitvd  and  rcquesled  lo  repan  (o 
tliD  tiiiruruor,  tobe  b;  him  laid  bufore  the  next  General  AmiGniblr,  Cho  or^uii- 
Btion  mill  ninultB  of  tho  beat  Nonnol  ScbooU  in  this  eountry,  ana  so(ai  ta  luav 
be  praclioiible,  in  other  counlriea  :  md  also  the  best  plHU  of  orgtuilung  < 


roeffid 


It  ^omml  SchooU  in  tLis  State. 


In  enrnpliance  with  tbia  request  of  Che  Qeneral  Asgomblj,  I  respwtfi^If  sub- 
mit tlie  following  Report: 

During  Ihe  past  summer  I  spent  several  weeks  in  viBiting  Nonnnl  Schools  in 
other  StJitwa.  with  a  view  of  making  myself  more  &miliar  with  their  organiza- 
tion and  the  prsctioal  results  of  their  (raining,    Tbe  following  are  the  schools 
T<«itcid;  New  JeiW7  State  Normal  School,  Connecticat  Stale  Nonnat  School, 
UaWBf^hu  setts  State  Kormal  Schools  at  Westfleid  and  Framingham,  New  York 
8l«e  NortDBl  School  at  dtbunj',  and  the  Trsining  ^hool  at  Oswego.    I  al»o    . 
riaited  the  Nomia)  School  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  one  at  Philudelphla,     I 
I  aisa  hud  interrlewB  with  Mr.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  IlliBOia  State  Nonnal    | 
Coivvrait;,  and  Mr.  WickershKm,  Principal  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Normal  School 
It  MlUorsville.    I  had  prerioualy  visited  the  Stale  Normal  School  of  UicliigBD, 
iMaled  at  Ypeilftnti. 

In  pursuing  my  ioquirres,  I  algo  took  xpecinl  pains  to  conilir  with  educatom 
of  Urge  experience  and  observation,  who  ere  not  connected  wilh  Normal 
Bdiools.  either  as  managers  or  tencher^  I  acknowledge  mvwlf  apedally. in- 
debted lo  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  whose  fainiliar  acquninlance 
with  the  Normal  Schools  of  tlils  country  and  Europe  enabled  liim  lo  put  me  in 
poaaesston  of  inlbrmation  of  great  value.  Tliroufth  his  thoughtful  coiirteny  I 
fiad  tho  privilege  of  meeting,  at  Boston,  Rev.  James  Fraier,  of  England,  who 
had  been  sent  lo  this  country  by  the  Royal  CommisBion  on  Rdiication,  to  inves- 
tigate our  common  school  system.  Mr.  Prazer  kindly  Givored  me  with  a  full 
■nd  miiiuto  account  of  the  Traininif  Schools  of  Enp-lnnd,  and  Ihe  preparation 
tot  tdmisaion  to  them  by  a  qwem  of  pupil-teacher  apprenticeship.* 

*'nt  lbn«wta«  JB  Mr.  rnnr't  idflooul  of  the  pdfin-laaebn  tj^tn,  m  fin**  in  tA  tOinm 

"  A  tHonHiiif  tnpd  In  an  BlMMMarr  BdIhhiI— bar  h  (Id.  u  thg  am  nt  be— of  m*  In  Ihiin 
Hiiltjin  tw>  or  u«,  n  lnltBfi  mid  HpimnlicHl  to  Ih*  prinrt^l-loiFlMr  for  a  iwniid  of  Avt  yeark. 
BmIi  Khobi  iiHi^mil  a*  mwilw  nixtci  tt>g  iidiMiiiMl-HHLhn.  md  >■  nIM  ■  f^U  in  nWllim 
latlialH«)i*r.  ani  •  uulfr  In  ntaUni  la  lh>  Khnol.  Ihu  makiiv  uplbi  hybnl  *|ipall([ki  -■ 
BasD^wrlM.'    Al  out  linn  Uia  OmanaMI  jwM  *•  pupil  iMtbet   ■■  -     —  ■■--  ■  "-'--» 

Wn' liK  Hlaty  ha*  liHi  in4(  Is  diTgIn  ■«■>  lli*  hwl 

•W  ■  rMT,  iiiHJ  wauM  rlH  al  Ih*  Mr  sT  about  l«  Mian  > 

•okoob  wlian  lb*  avBtaca  ■uanunoa  nniiii  wfhtf.  TbaioliDDl  hoortanMWHllw  Avt  Ihsui 
^  Ibt  In  ilan  la  (ba  imli,  and  Ih*  priiKiiial-UBDbw  li  bound  w  (l»  lU  pDiHl'tnBlm  < 
kau*!  kHnwUxa  *  diir  mi  of  ■choid  bonn.    Vou  ml!  at  dmh  nbani  Uiii  ibu  \t*  ttuan 

" -•tnMBfHlinpld.iMlIbi  pHIMl  dnilniwhkk  I-  

~     Nig  ac  Ih*  ■  paall-MFlM,' H  •twlaiBiihad 
- 'td  dwi  *l  lb*  f  In*  of  H^  T« 


■liUnw'srabDMUflMlinanir'i^'lh*^  Inm.   *f^^- 


Fi*  loHiaelaf ,  Ih*  iiupJMaacW  ta  nUKlad  bi>  a  pniiF— alvaaialnalwia.  aa^ 
It  dilliiHl  >rJi*du[a  </  mUjbiu.  ami  thai  bla  lalarr  |Gr  lU  pait  jwr  dafxBib  iii 

'■Wall  at  Uw  n>d  uT tbii  >••  fun'  ajipnallcaaliip. 
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Training  Schools  exist  in  most  of  the  Dioceses  of  England,  and  like  the  Eb- 
mentary  Schools,  are  in  connection  with  some  religious  denomination,  most  of 
them  witli  the  Church  of  England.  Like  the  Elementary  Schools,  thej  are  «ip- 
ported  by  local  voluntary  contributions,  largely  supplemeoted  by  aid  from  the 
Government  The  course  of  training  is  two  years,  the  object  beioir  partly  to 
g^ve  the  students  accessions  of  actual  knowledge,  and  partly  to  familiariie  them 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  organizmg  schools. 

The  examination  for  admission,  which  is  before  a  Govemmeat  Inspector,  laitf 
four  days,  and  embraces  all  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  At  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  training  course,  students  have  to 
undergo  a  thorough  examination.  If  they  pass  tlie  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  they  are  free  to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  aclKX>l,  with  the 
title  of  a  "  probationary  teacher.**  They  continue  in  the  same  school,  with  this 
title,  two  years,  during  which  time  they  are  visited  twice  by  the  Inspector.  If 
his  reports  respecting  their  aptitude  and  practical  skill  as  teachers  are  fitvorable. 
they  then  receive  a  graded  certiticate,  valid  for  dve  years,  subject  to  revisioQ  is 
to  grade  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  according  to  the  Inspector's  opinion  of 
their  progress  and  success  as  teachers. 

Normal  or  Training  Schools  similar  to  those  of  England  are  establkhed 
throughout  Europe,  and  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  every  system  of 
public  instruction.  Normal  Schools  are  also  established  in  Nova  Sootia.  Nev 
Brunswick,  and  each  of  the  Ganadas — the  one  at  Toronto  being  probably  the 
best  equipped  Normal  School  on  the  continent 

In  this  country,  Normal  Schools  are  now  established  under  State  directioB 
and  support  in  sixteen  States,  as  follows:  Massachusetts  has  four,  two  opened  is 
1839,  one  in  1840,  and  a  fourth  in  1854,  beside  the  excellent  Training  Scbool 
sustained  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  New  York  has  two,  one  at  Albany,  opened  is 
1845,  and  another  at  Oswego,  which  first  received  State  aid  in  1864;*  Connect- 
icut one,  opened  in  1848;  Michigan  one.  opened  in  1849;  Rhode  Isbndone, 
opened  in  1854;  New  Jersey  one,  opened  in  1855;  Illinois  ona  opened  is 
1857;  Pod nsylvania  three,  one  first  receiving  State  aid  in  1859,  anotlierin  1861, 
and  a  third  in  1862,  beside  the  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia ;  Mlnnewci 
one,  opened  in  1860;  Iowa  one,  opened  in  1860,  (department  in  State  Univer 
sity;)  California  one,  opened  in  1863;  Maine  two,  one  opened  in  1864.  ands 
second  about  opening;  Wisconsin  one,  opened  in  1865;  Kansas  one,  opened  in 
1865;  Maryland  one,  established  by  law  in  1865;  and  Indiana  one,  established 
by  an  act  which  passed  the  Legislature  in  December,  1 865.  South  Caroliai 
established  a  Nonnal  Scliool  before  tlie  war,  but  having  other  business  than  iJLt 
right  education  of  her  youth  to  attend  to.  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  of  the  Slates  that  have  maintained  for  any  coni«idef- 
able  length  of  time  a  free  school  system,  all  but  three  have  one  or  more  Xorm:il 
Sciiools  established  under  State  authority.  The  three  exceptions  are  AVw 
Hampshire^  Vermont*  and  Ohio. f 

In  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  the  Normal  Schools  are  supplemented  bj 


choice,  whether  he  will  follow  the  profeMion  of  a  tencher.  or  abundon  it  for  •ooc  other 
viting  career.  He  ii  considered  quite  free  to  chooae.  m  the  taUrj  he  has  received  has  beca  as 
more  thnn  adeouate  to  the  services  he  has  rendered.  If,  however,  he  decide*  to  adhere  to  ti«  pre- 
fession  of  whicn  he  has  been  serving  the  apprenticeship,  his  aatural  couraa  it  to  eoter  what  jae 
call  a  'Normal,'  but  what  we  generally  denominate  a  'Training'  School.** 


*  Vermont  established  a  Normal  School  System,  Not.  17.  1866.  and  had  two  Schoob  to 
tion  in  J867,  with  over  20U  pupils  in  attendance.     New  York  established   in   18G6-7,   .>'< 
Schools  at  Fredonia,  Brockport,  Cortland,  Potsdam,  Geneseo,  and  Buflalu— makiof  eight  la  tka 
State. 


t  In  1854,  Cyrus  McNeeW,  of  Hopedale,  Harrison  coanty.  Ohio,  donated  to  the  Ohio 
Teachers*  Association  buildin|p,  land  and  apparatus,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollart.  oe  ctiedrt^ea 
that  the  Association  should  raise  an  equal  sum  for  the  purpoae  of  establishing  a  Normal  SrbeaL 
The  enterprise  received  the  earnest  support  of  the  late  Lorin  Andrewm.  and  aereral  other  prasar- 
nent  members  of  the  Association,  and  was  undertaken.  The  Normal  School  wnt  opened  *■ 
November,  1853,  but  provDig  too  much  of  a  financial  burthen  fi>r  the  Asaociaton  to  carry,  was 
permitted  to  imlm  into  private  hands.  It  is  still  in  operation,  and  i»  doing  a  valuable  scrrieefiv 
the  ^hools  of  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  Southwestern  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  1855,  amkr  the  direeb— 
of  a  hoard  of  trustees.  Its  scope  is  now  largely  widened,  including  a  colleftmte  dopartmeai  aai 
business  institute,  as  well  as  a  teacbert*  department.    It  hM  bean  attaiMlad  bj  ■aany  imadiaii  af 
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Teacbera'  Iiutitulea,  supporled  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  b;  State  oid.     In  New 
Torit  the  entire  expeusos  of  the  liialitule*  ore  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasurj-. 

Tho  plan  on  wtiicb  moat  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  orgsaited  is  Bimpla 
In  States  wbtcb  hare  Dot  a  Stale  Board  or  Kduuatlon,  they  are  established  uu- 
der  the  direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  TrusteM,  caUed.  in  ernno  of  Iho 
Sutes,  "Board  of  Normal  Kegtata,"  who  are  empowered  to  determine  tlio 
courae  of  instruction  aod  training,  to  employ  teacjiars,  etc  The  eum-nt  ex- 
penses, indiuliiig  teachers'  aalHries,  Fuel,  repaira,  etc.,  are  met  bj  State  appropria- 
tiona.  SlUdeota  pay  their  own  board  aod  other  contingent  expeoseB,  the  SHcno 
as  papUa  do  who  attend  any  other  public  school.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania 
leqiiireB  that  each  Normal  School  shall  have  bourdinfi-housea  capable  of  aevam- 
modating  throe  hundred  boardors — aud  board  is  thus  fbmiilied  the  pupils  at  a 


»,  the  balance  being  dcfitiyod  finm  funda  contributed  by  fiieuds  of 
Ihe  Training  School,  and  by  money  t^proprialed  by  the  GoTemroent. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Jlormal  Schools  of  this  country  vary  in 
different  States.  In  ntOBt  a  £ur  knowledge  of  the  common  branehes  is  pre- 
•cribed.  In  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  the  eame  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  Ilie 
Kbool  authorities  of  (he  different  towns  select  and  examine  candidates,  and 
tb^r  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  a  seat  in  tbc  Normal  School  The  prac- 
tical working  of  tbtg  plan  Is  not  satiKKictory.  Pupib  are  odmilted  who.  from  a 
waut  of  scholastic  attainments,  are  unfitted  lo  enter  upon  the  coarse  of  train- 
ing. A  waut  of  Hufficient  schohirship  on  the  piirt  of  those  who  seek  admission 
to  the  Normal  SobooU  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  moat  serious  defrcta  in  the 
American  Hystem  of  Normal  training.  In  Michigan,  pupiU  entering  the  Normal 
Sebool  have  lo  make  a  pledge  of  intention  to  teach  in  l)ie  common  schools  of 
that  Stale  Rtr  a  spedfled  period.    The  same  is  true  in  wme  otiier  Stalea. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  mnet  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  is 
two  years,  with  a  one  year's  course  in  u  few  of  them.  Tor  teadiers  of  primnry 
schools.  While  the  one  single  object  is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
■tndent,  the  exercises  have  7>nictlcally  a  four-lbld  aim  :— 

1.  To  impart  to  the  student  a  thorough  tewAing  knowledge  of  all  Uie  branches 
OTdinarily  taught  in  common  schools.  This  includes  not  only  a  mastery  of  the 
subjei-ts  ai  knou^kdge,  which  is  the  Brat  requisite  for  succ^eTuI  teaching,  but 
also  a  mastery  of  ttaDm  us  tulyrcta  to  be  iaughl  lo  oOieri.  This  is  the  one  dls- 
tlncljve  idea  which  runs  througli  every  Iciiwn  and  exercise. 

i.  To  impolt  to  the  prospective  teacher  a  practicDl  knowledge  of  the  gvldiiig 
Itrvne^pfu  of  his  art,  and  to  enable  him  lo  reduce  such  principles  to  something 
IDce  a  pbilosophical  system.  In  otiier  worda,  the  second  aim  is  lo  teach  the 
Kimix  of  education.    This  is  nsnallj  sought  lo  be  accomplished  bj  lecture& 

3.  To  impart  to  tho  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  beat  methods  of  instruction 
nd  BorerDment.  including  the  methodj)  specially  applicable  to  each  stage  of 
the  child's  progress  and  to  each  branch  of  knowledge.  This  part  of  Ihe  courss 
is  tomclimea  united  with  the  first,  each  recitation  being  conducted  wllb  a  view 
of  unlijlding  the  true  method  of  teaching  the  topic.  But  in  all  Normal  Schools 
where  iustracUon  in  methods  of  teaching  is  made  duly  prominent,  separate 
exefdsea  are  also  devoted  to  the  subject. 

i.  To  Impart  lo  tlie  student  tMi  In  the  art  of  teaching  by  an  application  of 
liii  knowledge  of  princljiles  and  methods  in  actuiil  fracHa.  For  this  puriHiac 
most  Normal  Schools  have  a  Mode!  or  Experimental  Deportment,  in  which  Ihe 
■tndenls  practice  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  skillful  teacher.  In 
Ihe  b«M  TTainin^  Schools  theso  moilel-lessons,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  tho 
bails  of  Instruction  in  tneihodo.  In  some  Normal  ScIkwIs  the  practiou  of  the 
■tndenti  is  obtained  by  giving  model'lcssons  to  their  own  elaneo. 
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In  the  different  Normal  Schools  visited,  I  obsenred  a  very  great  differei 
the  relative  attention  f^ven  to  these  four  parts  or  aims  of  the  course  of  tra 
in  the  majority  of  them,  however,  the  first  received  the  chief  attention. 
Training  Schools  at  Oswego  and  Boston,  the  last  three  made  up  the  coon 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  being  required  as  a  con 
of  admission.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Oswego  Training  School  on  a 
basis,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  different  bn 
as  a  preparation  for  the  regular  course  of  professional  training. 

I  am  strongly  tempted  to  enter  more  fully  into  details,  but  as  a  genen 
line  of  the  plan  of  organization  and  course  of  instruction  of  Normal  S 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  report,  I  pass  to  the  second  inquiry 
G^eral  Assembly. 

RESULTS  OF  KORMAL  SCHOOL  TRAINIKO. 

What  are  the  practical  results  of  Normal  School  training  in  Europe  i 
this  country  7  Does  the  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  that  have  been 
lished  afford  substantial  and  conclusive  proof  of  their  value  as  practical 
cies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers?  The  only  difficulty  in  answering 
inquiries  arises  from  the  abundance  and  high  character  of  the  testimc 
hand.  The  experiment  of  specially  training  persons  for  the  teacher's  offi' 
been  tried  on  a  scale  so  wide,  under  such  a  diversity  of  condition,  and  witl 
a  uniformity  of  results,  that  the  evidence  of  its  success  is  not  only  manifo 
superabundant  for  citation  as  testimony. 

The  first  school  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  was  founded  1 
good  Frank6,  at  Halle,  in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704.  The  success 
experiment  may  be  inferred  fh)m  the  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  te 
fix>m  this  school,  spreading  over  Northern  Germany,  prepared  the  way  1 
great  revolution  in  public  instruction  which  was  accomplished  during  the 
of  Frederick  William  III.  Since  Frank^'s  successful  experiment,  Norr 
Training  Schools  for  teachers  have  multiplied  in  Europe  until  they  have  b 
an  essential  part  of  every  system  of  public  instruction.  The  Training  S 
connected  with  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain  are  regarded  as  < 
the  two  *'  uomer-stones  "  upon  which  the  system  rests.  The  larger  the  e 
ence  and  the  wider  the  observation  of  English  educators,  the  more  emph 
their  testimony  upon  this  subject 

Hon.  Edgerton  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  1 
Canada,  says: 

"  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  it  has  been  found  th 
demand  for  regularly  trained  teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  tht 
mal  Schools  have  been  able  to  provide.  This  is  so  in  the  United  Stat( 
France;  it  is  most  painfully  and  pressingly  so  in  England,  Ireland  and  Sco 
I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Great  Normal  Schools  in  Lond< 
Dublin,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for  pupils  < 
Normal  Schools  as  teachers,  tliat  in  many  instances  they  found  it  impossi 
retain  them  in  the  Normal  Schools  durmg  the  prescribed  course,  even  w. 
was  Umited  to  a  year." 

The  first  Normal  School  in  this  country  was  opened  in  July,  1 839,  at 
ington,  Massachusetts, — now  removed  to  Framingham.  During  the  same 
a  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  now  at  Westfield,  and  durii 
next  year  a  third  at  Bridgewater.  The  success  of  these  pioneer  AmericaE 
mal  Schools  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  cherish< 
the  State  as  the  only  unfailing  reliance  for  supplying  the  schools  with 
qualified  teachers. 

Horace  Mann,  than  whom  no  man  was  a  more  competent  witness,  pronoi 
even  the  earlier  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  a  **pra 
demonstration "  of  their  high  value  as  agencies  for  supplying  the  coi 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  and  emphatically  declareid  them  "th< 
indispensable  thing  for  carrying  forward  a  system  of  common  schools."  1 
eleventh  annual  report  as  Siecretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  » 

^These  institutions  [Normal  Schools]  are  steadily  fulfilling  their  great 
sion.  They  are  gradually  revolutionizing  the  methods  and  processes  of  im 
tiou,  improving  its  quaUty  and  enlarging  its  quantity  throu^iout  the  State, 
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The  hi^fbeat  authoriliea  In  Ihe  State,  unoDg  wboni  nra  Jraiah  Quioty,  Ednranl 
Evorett,  Ueorge  S,  Boutwell,  Mark  l-topkiQa,  Biininrd  Seam,  George  B.  Kmer- 
Ma,  Joscpb  White  BinUty  O.  Northnip,  Jobo  D.  Pbilbrick,  and  Governor  Ad- 
drew,  all  concur  io  the  opinioii  thai  tlief  bave  been  (.'[iiiiiGDll}-  luccessTul  and 
useful  in  propariog  Ibr  the  scliooli  a  superior  class  of  tcui-hen. 

Mr.  Norlhrup,  who  for  nine  jediB  baa  been  the  Traveling  Agtnt  of  the  State 
Board,  luid  who  lias  probably  seen  more  Kormal  tochers  at  mark  in  the  schaol- 
rtWTD  Ihiin  anj  otlier  man  in  America,  sajs : 

"The  more  I  visit  echools  and  observe  their  methods  and  result^  the  stronger 
it  mj  Gouviclion  of  the  necessity  and  UBefulDeBS  of  Nonnal  Scbools.  My  ubsorv- 
•£oas  in  schools  and  among  the  people  assure  me  liial  our  Normal  Sthoole 
have  widely  dia^ued  better  Ideas  of  cdacation  and  awakened  increased  popular 
Interest  in  t)ie  cause  oT  public  instruction. 

"Thejr  hsvo  greattj  elevated  the  standard  of  qualification  It^  teaching,  both 
Hnong  leacliera  and  lu  ihe  popular  estimate.  Tbe  Nonnal  gradualm,  as  a  gen- 
eral Gio(|  iiave  shown  icreater  thoroughness  aiid  skill  in  tenihiiig.  more  system 
in  airaugenient  of  atudips  and  in  the  prognmme  of  daily  duties,  more  cuthu- 
aiaam  in  their  work  and  devotion  lo  the  profession." 

Bat  the  most  satis&ctoiy  evidence  of  the  superior  qualifications  and  Haccesa 
of  the  Normal  teachers  of  Maasaobusette  as  a  claas  was  called  out  in  lUtS  by 
ab  ignorant  and  lidiiiilou^lj  abortive  attack  upon  llie  Normal  &;boola.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  who  wiiB  then  Secretary  of  Ihe  Buard  of  Eduailion,  sent 
oiica]ar«  to  all  the  towns  |townahips|  in  tbe  State,  soliciting-  IVom  the  euhoo) 
committees  (bunrds  of  education]  a  lUll  end  i>««  expreeaioD  of  tbeir  views  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  Kormal  graduates  as  teachers.  All  but  eleven  of  the 
l^Ues  t«coived  were  tarorable  to  Normal  ScLoola.  The  teolimony  is  found  in 
the  tweuty-second  annual  report  oT  the  Board  of  Ednratioo.  Sudi  an  indorse- 
meat  of  the  superior  success  of  profesiuonBUy  trained  teacher^  afler  twenty 
jeanf  trial,  bj  tbe  school  authoritiea  of  an  entire  State,  is  certainly  evidence  not 
10  be  gBinB■y^ed  or  resisted. 

BquNly  conclusive  is  tlie  testimony  respecting  the  skill  and  success  of  tha 
gndoalM  of  tlie  State  Normal  School  of  Conaeeticut  In  Iil62,  inconsiderate 
and  wild  charges  were  made  against  the  Normal  School  in  tlie  lioneral  Aasem- 
bl;  (not  wilder,  liowever,  than  Araemblymen  liad  sometimes  made  against  the 
ontire  common  school  Bystetn,)  and  tbe  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Kducalion 
WH  tastnicted  to  inquire  into  lis  affaiis  and  managnment.  At  tlie  Mnj  seosion, 
In  1863,  tliis  committee  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  report,  in  which  Ibey 
^n  the  bllowing  emphatic  testimony; — 

"Tosliuiony  haa  been  received  from  membere  of  Boards  of  Education,  Dis- 
Mot  Oommitiees,  Principals  of  larjie  Public  Schools,  and  otbi tb  interested  in 
•dncatlonal  pursniti,  from  every  county  in  the  State— l«sUmony  ubich  is  con- 
Snuod  by  a  caretul  investigutioii  of  all  seeming  opporition — tliul,  as  a  cini's,  Ihe 
graduates  and  nnder-graduales  of  our  State  Normal  School  are  more  sought  for 
M  teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinarians,  are  more 
Ownnigh  and  systematiii  in  t^adiing,  waste  less  time  iu  educalioual  experiments, 
■n  more  ready  to  iniiirove  by  suggestions,  have  more  liiadnble  pride  in  their 
piofMeii,  sliow  larger  reflulla,  and  give  to  school  uomiuilteea,  parents  and 
guardians  better  satislactiun  tlian  teachers  thirn  other  sources." 

Of  the  lar^  number  of  natemcnis  received  Irom  tlie  whtiol  visitors  in  tbe 
Uwiu   [lowiubips]  of  tba  State,   oulj  ont  was  unbvorable  to  the   Normal 


Tlw  Board  of  Trastecs  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  Ute 
report  to  the  General  Assombly.  bbj  : — 

"Tbe  lUmost  uniform  tesUmooy  is  in  Invor  of  tlie  marked  superiority  of 
tSkollMS  Irom  Normal  Schools.  The  i>eiitiments  of  tlie  |>eople  in  the  localities 
where  lh<7  have  taught,  range*  from  the  simple  i-lpressiou  of  *llivoral:le,'  to 
Uw  ttroaccst  and  motit  onihosiastio  terms  of  aMisToct ion.  U  is  not  pretended 
that  Homuil  irnuluatcs  never  make  (kilurex.  Some  of  those  who  liave  hill  Cum- 
brid|te,  Andover.  Went  Point  and  Annapotia,  have  failed.  Tet  nobody  doubts 
bat  the  nwjoritj  of  those  who  have  attended  tliese  iiiititutiona  have  become 
beltw  lawyorH,  divinrn,  sohliem  and  sailots  than  they  wouht  have  been  wiiliout 
ttM  Ktvanti^os  ollbred  there." 
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The  above  testunony  is  fully  corroborated  by  all  the  information  I  fa 
able  to  collect  upon  the  subject  No  one  who  candidly  considers  testiz 
this — and  it  might  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  and  made  U 
every  State  and  country  that  has  made  the  experiment— can  resist  th 
sion  that  the  special  professional  training  of  teachers  in  Normal  8 
eminently  advantageous  and  fruitful,  largely  increasing  their  success 
ftilness.  And  this  overwhelming  evidence,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
very  imperfect  methods  of  professional  training  and  instruction,  since 
mal  Schools  are,  as  yet,  by  no  means  a  full  realization  of  what  is  deau 
practicable  in  this  direction. 

NEOESSITT  OF  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  FOB  THE  TRAUnVQ  OF  TSACm 

This  leads  me  to  a  fundamental  &ct  in  the  suooessilil  administration 
tem  of  public  instructions-one  that  lies  back  of  and  beneath  all  the 
that  have  been  considered.  The  one  vUal  condition  of  a  good  school 
teacher.  Other  conditions  are  important ;  this  is  essentiaL  School  h< 
apparatus,  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  classification  and  superv 
indeed  valuable  agencies  and  conditions,  but  they  are  all  inadequate  u 
ized  by  the  informing  spirit  of  the  teacher.  Hence  in  a  system  of  t 
the  advancement  of  the  teacher  is  increasing  success ;  bis  want  of 
failure. 

The  distinguished  M.  Guiasot,  then  Mmister  of  Public  Instruction  ii 
once  said:  "All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  0/  no  ef 
took  no  pains  to  secure  for  the  public  school  an  able  master"  Victc 
another  able  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  is  still  more  e 
**  The  best  plans  of  instruction  can  not  be  executed  except  by  the  im 
ality  of  good  teachers^  and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  edu 
it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be 
pared.  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  Normal  Schools,  and  I  con 
all  f\iture  success  in  the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  the 
Channing,  in  1837,  said :  "  The  most  crying  want  of  this  Common wea 
sachusetts]  is  that  of  accomplished  teachera  We  boast  of  our.  school! 
schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  WU 
teachers^  a  adiool  is  but  a  name,"  Said  Horace  Mann,  m  alluding  to  i 
for  improving  common  schools:  "But  the  great  object  for  carrying  tl 
work  of  reform  to  our  schools  mttst  be  the  teacher  himaelf.  No  fulln< 
qualifications  of  others  can  be  the  supplement  of  any  material  defi 
him." 

Testimony  like  this  might  be  multiplied  until  the  name  of  every  educ 
has  written  upon  the  subject  is  cited.  Indeed,  the  propositions  we  ha' 
if  not  self-evident,  are  the  plain  deductions  of  universal  experience 
such,  need  no  other  proof.    They  are  accepted  educational  axioms. 

But  in  order  that  a  system  of  common  schools  may  be  supplied  wit 
tent,  efficient  teachers,  such  teachers  must  be  raised  up  and  fitted  for  tl 
by  special  preparatory  training.  The  emphatic  testimony  of  educatoi 
point  has  become  "  Uke  the  voice  of  many  waters."  Everywhere,  tbo 
experience  and  observation  make  them  competent  to  decide  such  a 
agree  that  the  high  vocation  of  the  teacher  demands  special  and  thoroi 
aration. 

But,  independent  of  all  testimony  of  this  kind,  it  stands  to  reaso 
who  would  undertake  the  awakening,  guiding  and  enlightening  of  th 
soul,  should  bring  to  so  great  a  task  special  preparatory  training, 
pursuit  of  life,  demanding  any  considerable  degree  of  skiU  and  knowl 
universal  sense  of  mankind  demands  special  preUminary  preparati< 
artizan  has  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  legal,  medical,  and  c 
fessions,  their  schools  of  special  training  and  practice.  The  young 
whose  only  credentials  are  natural  aptitude  and  a  college  diploma,  findi 
briefless;  and  the  quack  who,  without  special  training,  has  the  audacity 
the  sick  chamber  and  lay  his  unpracticed  hands  upon  the  human  vit 
ought  to  be)  denounced  as  a  criminal  The  building  of  forts  and  m< 
not  intrusted  to  house  carpenters,  and  a  mastery  of  the  architectural  \ 
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toHsman  that  tranamates  ledges  of  rocks  into  temples  of  strength  and  beaaty. 
Who  then  shall  attempt  to  boild  up  this  immortal  temple  of  the  soul  without 
special  preparation  for  so  great  and  difficult  a  work  ? 

A  second  argument  in  &yor  of  professional  training  for  the  teacher,  is  based 
upon  the  complex  nature  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform.  If  our  whole  theory 
of  education  is  not  a  delusion,  it  is  the  science  of  sciences.  As  an  art  it  has  no 
equal,  either  in  susceptibility  of  improvemont  or  the  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Every  step  of  the  teacher's  work 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  required  at  each  success- 
ive stage  of  such  unfolding.  True  education  is,  in  a  word,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  the  very  core  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  sweep  over  all 
human  knowledge  and  progress.  Who,  in  view  of  such  fiicts  as  these,  will  pre- 
tend that  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
work  of  education  is  not  an  important  preparation  for  the  teacher's  high  voca- 
tion? Who  will  claim  that  an  examination  of  tuitional  methods,  in  the  light  of 
these  principles,  would  not  gpreatly  assist  the  young  teacher  in  detentiining  and 
regulating  his  own  methods? 

A  third  argument  is  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  has 
to  work.  "  A  workman,"  says  Mann,  *'  should  understand  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  his  work ;  first,  its  natural  properties,  qualities  and 
powers;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulating  them  with  a 
view  to  improvement."  But  what  material  workman  ever  yet  touched,  with 
hammer  or  chisel,  such  materials  as  those  the  teacher  has  to  fashion  into  forms 
of  power  and  beauty  ?  What  laws  so  hidden,  and  at  the  same  time  so  essential 
lor  guidance,  as  those  which  must  direct  his  every  stroke  ?  How  often,  through 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  susceptibilities  and  laws  of 
growth,  are  a  teacher's  most  zealous  efforts  wasted — that  which  promised  to  be 
the  rich  fruit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  turning  to  ashes  in  his  unskillful  and 
misdirected  hands  1 

Finally,  the  infinite  value  of  the  material  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands  ren- 
ders a  practi€»l  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  qualities  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  block  of  marble,  spoiled  by  an  unskillfUl  blow,  may  be  replaced ;  but  the 
floul,  marred  and  destroyed  by  ignorant  handling,  has  no  substitute.  The  gold 
and  diamonds  of  earth  can  not  replace  it  Every  line  of  deformity,  every  trace 
of  the  misguided  chisel,  is  made  upon  it  for  eternity.  Like  the  broken  fiower 
or  the  consumed  diamond,  the  soul's  purity  and  glory,  when  once  lost,  can 
never,  save  by  Divine  grace,  be  restored.  Surely  those  who  may  be  called  to 
the  teacher's  office  should  bring  to  such  a  high  responsibility  special  and 
thorough  preparation. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  we  can  have  no  sucoessfbl  teachers  without 
the  agency  of  professional  training.  Here  and  there  we  find  teachers  of  great 
natural  aptitude  for  their  work,  achieving  the  highest  success  without  such 
training.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  any  course  of  preparation  can  make  an  emi- 
nently successful  teacher  out  of  one  who  is  seriously  wanting  in  native  teaching 
ftbtlity.  A  degree  of  natural  aptitude  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  the 
teacher,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  training  and  experience ;  but  this 
is  equally  true,  as  Edward  Everett  has  remarked,  in  every  pursuit  or  calling — 
in  law,  physic  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures  and  farming,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary art — and  is  never  thought  to  militate  against  either  the  necessity  or  value 
of  special  preparation ;  since  it  is  the  f\inctu>n  of  all  training,  general  or  special, 
to  develop  and  equip  native  powenh— not  to  create  theuL 

KICBSSITT  OF  SPKOIAL  AOBHCHS  FOR  THE  PROFSSSIONAL  TRAININO  OF 

TSACHBBS   IN  OHIO. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  truths  and  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  vital  question  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Ohio  is  this : 
How  can  these  schools  be  supplied  with  competent,  efficient  teachers  ?  That 
they  are  not  thus  supplied  is  painflilly  evident  No  one  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  there  exists  in  them  a  wide-spread  and  lamentable  lack  of  well- 
qualified  teachers.    The  annual  returns  of  the  diflferent  boards  of  examiners 
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sbow  that  only  about  one  half  of  tlie  teachers  certificated  by  them  poese 
cient  scholarship  to  secure  a  creditable  grade  of  certificate — to  say  not 
their  lack  of  professional  knowledge,  skill  and  experience.  It  is  scarcely 
sary  to  add  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  suffidently  low  standard  of  nieasii 
It  is  true,  there  are  fbund  in  our  schools  many  excellent  teachers — noi 
who  are  an  honor  to  their  calling  and  a  blessing  to  the  cause  of  educati< 
the  general  fact  is  lamentably  true,  that  the  great  body  of  the  teaohen 
State  possess  exceedingly  limited  qualifications. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  else  we  may  do,  ao  long  as  this  i 
things  exists,  we  shall  fiiil  to  "secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
mon  schools  throughout  the  State,"  as  is  enjoined  by  our  State  Coustitui 
is  true  that  the  ta^  of  supplying  our  schools  with  competent  teachers  i 
cult  one,  but  we  must  sucked  in  it,  or  we  shall  surely  &il  to  accompli 
we  have  undertaken  in  the  direction  of  universal  eiducation.  And  '. 
remembered,  for  our  encouragement,  that  just  to  the  extent  we  do  sut 
this  task,  to  that  extent  shall  we  also  be  successful  in  increasing  the  el 
of  our  school  system. 

Our  experience,  thus  &r,  is  conclusive  that  we  can  not  depend  upon  ( 
school  agencies  to  raise  up  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  our  school 
general  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  State  through  the  introductio 
principles  of  classification  and  gradation,  the  establishment  of  high  scho 
has  unquestionably  reacted  upon  teachers,  gpreatly  increasing  their  qualil 
and  efficiency ;  but  all  experience  shows  tluit  these  agencies  are  entirel 
quate,  even  in  those  localities  in  which  they  hare  been  carried  to  their 
perfection. 

Nor  can  we  longer  fold  our  arms  and  depend  upon  the  philosophy 
berry  to  vitalize  and  improve  our  school  system.  Nature  has  an  exc< 
limited  supply  of  self-furnishing  and  self-guiding  teaching  ability ;  o 
very  chary  of  it  It  is  sadly  evident  that  the  great  minority  of  teacher 
come  from  her  hands  fully  endowed  and  panoplied  for  their  work,  as  Mi 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  The  truth  is,  neither 
aptitude,  nor  experience  in  teaching,  nor  good  school  instruction,  n 
examples  of  teaching,  can  be  depended  upon  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
tent  teachers  for  our  schools.  The  first  two  of  these  agencies  are  fixed 
ties,  80  far  as  our  efforts  can  effect  them,  and  the  last  two  must  be  ii 
and  widened  mainly  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  well  qualified  t 
which  is  not  unlike  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  intensiQr  a  cause  by  first  m> 
its  effects  1 

I  have  thus  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  well-qualified  teachei 
efficient  system  of  education ;  the  wide  spread  and  lamentable  lack 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  State ;  the  inability  of  ordinary  school  i 
to  supply  these  schools  with  competent  teachers ;  and  the  necessity  an< 
cability  of  npecial  professional  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  teacher 
I  am  carried  by  the  force  of  an  irresistible  logic,  and  by  the  plain  teacl 
experience,  one  step  farther.  The  State  of  Ohio  must  provide  special  i 
for  the  training  of  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  under  its  oontro 
is  the  practic^  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  State,  in  assun 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  system  of  common  schools  for  the  riglit  ec 
of  its  citizens,  has  also  taken  upon  itself  the  consequent  duty  of  pi 
these  schools  with  capable,  efficient  teachers — a  duty  which  can  not  be  ; 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  longer  neglected.  *'An  adequate  knowledg 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  "  is  now  made  by  law  an  essential  qual 
of  every  common  school  teacher,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
provide  facilities  for  acquiring  such  important  knowledga 

In  the  firm  belief  that  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  prol 
instruction  and  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  an  essential  mes 
the  adequate  improvement  and  elevation  of  our  school  system.  I  take  ] 
in  commending  the  following  plan  of  organizing  such  a  system  to  the  & 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly : 
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A  Bystem  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  this  State,  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  efficient  and  succe^ul,  must  place  such  training  within  reach 
of  every  teacher.  It  must  also  provide  facilities  of  a  high  character  for  the 
training  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers,  whose  example  and  influence  shall 
vitalize  the  profession  and  lift  it  up  to  a  higher  standard.  Without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  these  propositions,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  three  agen- 
cies which,  taken  together,  present  such  a  system.  They  are:  1.  County 
Teachers*  Institutes.  2.  District  (Judicial)  Normal  Institutes.  3.  Slate  Nor- 
mal School. 

1.  County  Teachers'  Institutes, — A  well  conducted  Teachers*  Institute,  bearing 
directly  and  practically  upon  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  is  an  important 
instrumentality  for  the  professional  instruction  of  teachers.  Its  value  has  been 
tested  by  more  than  twenty  years'  trial  in  every  State  blessed  with  a  free  school 
system. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  agency  has  done  more  toward  in- 
creasing the  professional  attainments  of  the  great  body  of  American  teachers 
than  this.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  first  originated,  an  Institute 
continuing  in  session  two  weeks,  is  held  annually  in  every  county.  The  ex- 
ample of  other  States  might  also  be  cited. 

The  amendatory  school  law  of  1864  requires  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  as  a  condition  of  examination,  and  sets 
apart  most  (at  least  two-thirds)  of  the  funds  arising  firom  such  fees  for  the  sup- 
port of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  several  counties.  In  the  larger  counties  this 
mnd  is  sufficient  to  hold  a  good  Institute  each  year,  but  in  the  smaller  counties 
it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  expenses.  The  new  system  is  not  yet  in  full 
operation,  but  it  promises  much  for  the  future. 

The  great  difficulty  now  to  be  overcome  is  the  lack  of  experienced  and  com- 
petent institute  superintendents  and  instructors.  Very  few  teachers  are  capable 
of  performing  this  important  service,  and  those  who  are  capable  have,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  other  duties  which  require  their  entire  time.  In  several  counties, 
arrangements  for  holding  Institutes  have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
committee  could  secure  no  competent  person  to  take  charge  of  them.  Nine 
pressing  invitations  for  assistance  were  on  my  table  at  the  same  time,  only  three 
of  which  could  possibly  be  reftponded  to  favorably. 

What  is  needed  is  a  corps  of  experienced  Institute  instructors,  capable  of 
imfolding  and  illustrating  by  practical  drills  and  lessons,  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  several  branches  of  study  to  classes  of  difierent  and  varying  ca- 
pacities, and  able  to  present  clearly  and  systematically  the  principles  which 
imderlie  such  methods,  as  well  as  those  which  must  guide  tlie  teacher  in  the 
higher  duties  of  moral  training  and  government  Such  a  corps  of  instructors 
going  through  the  State,  organizing  and  conducting  Institutes  in  the  more  back- 
ward countieH,  and  lending  a  helping  hand  wherever  their  ai>sistance  may  be 
needed,  would  make  the  new  Institute  system  a  powerfhl  agency  for  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
■chool  system. 

But  in  order  that  such  a  corps  of  instructors  may  be  put  into  the  field,  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  to  assist  in  their  support,  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
would  most  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendation  made  last  year,  that  an  appro- 
priation sufficiently  large  to  keep  at  least  three  competent  instructors  in  the 
field  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are  paying 
annually  over  $8,000  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  Could  the  State  pay  at 
least  half  this  sum,  the  present  Teachers'  Institute  fund  would  be  made  fruitful 
as  a  practical  means  for  the  better  qualification  of  teachera 

2.  District  Normal  Iiwtituies. — County  Teachers'  Institutes  have,  of  necessity, 
too  brief  sessions  to  afibrd  such  a  systematic  course  of  professional  training  as 
all  our  teachers  need,  and  as  many  of  them  are  willing  to  receive.  Even  when 
they  are  continued  two  weeks,  there  is  little  time  for  model-lessons  and  prac- 
tical drills  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching.  In  other  words,  there  is  httle 
time  for  professional  traikino^  the  brief  session  of  the  Institute  being  required 
for  ixsTRucnoN  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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To  meet  this  growing  demand  for  a  more  thorough  course  of  instruc 
training  than  the  County  Institute  can  furnish,  temporarj  Normal  h 
continuing  in  session  from  four  to  six  weeks,  have  been  organized, 
cessfhl  have  been  these  Normal  Institutes,  that  thej  have  been  orjn 
connection  with  several  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country.^    £i 
Institutes  were  held  in  the  State  during  the  past  summer;  most  of  the 
ever,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  brief  schools  for  the  review  of 
mon  branches,   than  of  Institutes  for  the  profbssional  training  of 
What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Normal  Institute! 
professional  in  their  cliaracter. 

The  plan  I  would  respectfully  recommend  is  the  oi^ganization  of  < 
Normal  Institute  in  each  of  the  ten  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  a  a 
be  held  annually,  at  some  convenient  point.  There  will  be  little  or  no  < 
experienced  in  securing  the  use  of  suitable  buildings  and  other  accomn 
witliout  expense  to  the  State.  These  will  be  gratuitously  fhmished  b; 
of  Education  and  the  proprietors  of  private  institutions  of  learning,  for 
pose  of  securing  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  to  their  respective  1 
The  expense  of  instruction  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  this  wil 
an  appropriation  of  about  $400  to  each  Normal  Institute  held,  makin 
nual  aggregate  of  about  $4000.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  so  i 
expenditure  for  the  elevation  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  school  sy 
be  made  with  certain  promise  of  so  large  a  return.  These  Normal  Ii 
held  in  different  localities,  would  exert  an  influence  which  would  soon  ] 
the  entire  school  sj^tenL 

3.  StcUe  Normal  SchooL — ^To  complete  the  system  of  professional 
recommended,  there  should  be  established  at  least  one  State  Normal  S 
a  high  character.  No  S3rstem  of  Institutes,  however  complete  and  t 
can  alone  accomplish  what  is  needed.  The  length  of  their  sessions  is 
too  limited,  and  the  course  of  training  too  partial  to  raise  up  such  a 
model  teachers  as  are  needed  to  lift  common  school  instruction  out  of 
ruts  of  routine,  and  to  impart  to  it  vitality  and  power.  Wc  need 
trained  by  superior  methods,  that  they  in  turn  may  become  the  tei 
teachers,  and  both  by  example  and  precept  lift  up  the  profession  to 
and  truer  standard.  In  short,  we  n€«d  a  Normal  School  that  shall  b 
go  beyond  mere  scholastic  training  and  model  examples  of  skillful  t 
that  shall  unfold  thoroughly  and  systematically  the  why  as  well  ns  tb 
education — that  sliall  teach  its  history,  its  philosophy,  its  methods. 

It  is  true  tliat  one  Normal  School,  however  complete  and  thorough, 
be  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  tithe  of  what  is  needed.  But 
make  a  beginning,  and,  as  all  experience  teaches,  one  thoroughly  < 
Normal  School  will  prove  more  efficient  and  valuable,  even  for  the 
large,  than  two  inadequately  famished  for  their  mission,  and  cons 
feeble  and  sup<^rflcial  in  their  influence  and  training.  Besides,  the  < 
success  of  one  Normal  School  will  soon  prepare  the  way  for  the  orgi 
of  another. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  first-class  Normal  School  in  this  State  will 

*  The  first  Normal  Institute  of  this  ehamcter  ever  beid  in  this  country  was  cMNiTeiN 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  1839,  bj  Uenrv  Barnard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commn 
Common  Schools  for  that  State,  at  his  own  expense,  **  to  show  the  practicability  of  ma 
provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  Common  School  teachers.**  It  was  called  a  ** 
or  Normal  Glass,*'  and  was  so  successful  that  Blr.  Barnard,  in  fivinf  an  account  of  it  ii 
oecticut  Common  School  Journal  for  November,  1839,  used  the  fullowinf  lancuafe : — 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-fifui  of  the  s 
priated  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represent«tives  to  promote  the  edocatioo  of  ti 
Common  Schoob  in  ditierent  sectiims  of  the  State,  would  have  aocompliahed  more  for  i 
ness  of  the  coming  winter  sehools,  and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  syatem,  Uutm 
diture  of  half  Ue  aoaiU  of  Ue  School  Fund  in  tko  prtsatt  aeey.  One  thousand,  at  Ic 
eighteen  hundred  teachers  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically  revisinc 
which  they  will  he  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  princiiJei 
and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which  one  branch  of  i^nowledce  bears  to  another,  i 
the  best  methods  of  oommunieating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  I 
rninds.  They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  oxperienctt 
as  they  are  carried  out  in  the  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with  which  they 
familiar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools  with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  I 
gathered  from  observation.  converMtion  and  lectures,  and  with  many  of  thoir  own  defat 
neous,  and  perhaps  mischievous,  views  corrected  and  improved.** 

In  the  faU  of  1830.  and  the  tprinf  of  1840,  Blr.  Baraard  held  Coontj  Inafcitutai  idaa 
HUM  la  tlhoM  Ym^  \tk  ^a«  XwV  voT^Ma.'-fi^ 
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ot  coarse,  upon  the  cost  of  the  grounds  and  buUdinga.  The  experience  of  sev- 
eral other  States  leads  me  to  hope  that  these  will  be  given  by  some  community 
as  a  bomta  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution.  The  citizens  of  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  Normal  University  of  that  State  located  in  the  county. 
Hod.  Joeiah  Quincy,  Boston,  purchased  a  building  and  presented  it  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  now  removed  to  Framiugham.  The  city  of 
Oswego  has  purchased  and  fitted  up  a  tine  building  for  tl^  State  Traiuing 
School  of  New  York.    Other  similar  instances  might  be  named. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a  Normal  School  of  a  high  character, 
when  once  established,  will  be  about  $12,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  arp  respect- 
ively about  $12,000  a  year.    This  sum  will  be  needed  in  this  State. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  coRt  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the  entire 
system  of  Normal  and  Institute  instruction  which  I  have  recommended,  is  only 
about  $20,000 — a  sum  altogether  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  grand 
object  it  is  to  promote.  The  law  making  the  appropriation  may  with  propriety 
be  entitled  "An  act  appropriating  $20,000  to  keep  the  half  of  $3,000,000  from 
being  squandered  on  incompetent  teachers  1 " 

Any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  course  of  study  and  training  for  the  pro- 
posed Normal  School,  or  to  give  the  details  of  its  organization,  would  carry  me 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  I  would  recommend  that  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  entire  Normal  System,  including  the  Normal 
School,  the  Normtd  Institutes,  and  the  County  Institutes,  be  intrusted  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  Regents,  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the 
**  State  Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  with  full  authority  to  appoint  a  general  Insti- 
tute superintendent,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  and  to  employ  Institute  instructors — the  amount  expended  each  year 
being  limited  to  the  State  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  In  those  counties 
which  may  have  efficient  local  Institute  associations,  the  management  of  the 
County  Institutes  should  be  left,  as  now,  to  such  associations,  the  State  in- 
structors rendering  needed  assistance.  But  I  forbear  entering  further  into 
details.  Should  the  plan  recommended  receive  the  approbation  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  in  deter- 
mining the  practical  details  of  the  system. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis,  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  ia 
answer  to  a  resolution,  a  **  Report  on  State  Institutions  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  and  Others,"  in  which  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State 
institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  sustaining  his  recommenda- 
tion by  a  cogency  of  argument  worttiy  of  the  great  cause  he  sought  to  promote. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Lewis'  report,  which  presented  to  Ohio  the  enviable 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  American  pioneer  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  by  sixteen  States — Ohio  being 
outstripped  by  States  that  have  not  a  tithe  of  her  wealtli  or  population.  Kven 
new-born  Maryland  has  made  the  Normal  School  an  essential  element  of  her 
new  fi^e-school  systeoL  Indeed,  States  that  have  been  peopled  since  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  the  resolution  referred  to,  have  now  their  Normal 
Schools.  Massachusetts  is  paying  more  than  $22,000  annually  for  the  support 
of  her  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes.  New  York  pays  annually  fh)m  $20,000 
to  $26,0004'  for  her  Normal  Schools,  about  $17,000  for  Teachers' dasees  in 
Academies,  and  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  for  Institutes.  Illinois,  even  while  the 
late  civil  war  was  raging,  appropriated,  in  two  installments,  $97,000  to  pay,  in 
part,  for  the  magnificent  building  now  occupied  by  her  Normal  University. 

Why,  in  a  matter  so  fundamental  and  vital  as  the  supplying  of  her  schools 
with  qualified  teachers,  should  Ohio  longer  fSul  to  be  the  peer  of  her  sister 
States?  An  efficient  system  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State  is  imperatively  needed  to  inAise  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  schools  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction.  I  would  most  earnestly  commend 
this  subject  to  the  fiivorable  consideration  of  the  General  AssemUy. 

*IiieiWMd  to  eSOjOOO  in  10S7. 
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The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  by  an  act  passed  February  2 
established  a  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  W 
ginia,  to  consist  of  the  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  ex^ffi 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  and  one  member  appoi 
the  Governor  from  each  of  the  three  congressional  districts  in  th 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Quyandotte,  Scptem 
1867,  at  which  time  the  property  formerly  known  as  Marshall 
and  valued  at  $10,000,  was  transferred  to  their  custody  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Normal  school 

Provision  was  made  for  additions  and  repairs  to  the  buildings  an 
ises,  and  ten  acres  of  land  purchased,  making  the  whole  amoun 
use  of  the  school  eleven  and  a  quarter  acres. 

The  building  is  four  stones  high,  fifty  feet  by  thirty-six,  wit 
story  brick  wing,  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  and  is  pleasantly  situated 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Guj 
An  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  to  procure  furniture  and  a] 
for  tho  school. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $85,000  has  been  made  tl 
(1868,)  and  the  school  is  to  open  June  1st. 

The  Academy  at  West  Liberty,  with  about  four  acres  of  land,  1 
purchased  by  the  superintendent  for  a  second  Normal  school,  and 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents. 

A  preliminary  session  of  this  school  was  opened  at  Fairmont  on 
of  May,  and  continue  until  the  4th  of  October,  or  ^^q  months, 
were  about  ninety  students  in  all,  thirty-three  of  whom  were  in 
mal  Department ;  nearly  all  of  these  engaged  in  teaching  after  1 
of  the  school     Prof.  John  N.  Boyd  was  Principal,  and  Prof.  A. 
eron  had  charge  of  the  Model  Training  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  October  18th,  1867,  the  f 
branches  were  ordered  to  be  taught  in  the  Normal  schools,  viz : 
raphy,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography 
keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  with  practical  Su 
Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Music,  and 
of  Teaching,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
direct 
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Thb  Delaware  State  Normal  University  was  organized^  Noyember 
19th,  1866,  and  incorporated,  January  28d,  1867. 

The  necessity  of  a  Seminary,  or  some  institution  "  wherein  students 
might  receive  a  professional  education  which  should  peculiarly  qualify 
them  for  instructing  and  disciplining  youth,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  prominent  friends  of  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  before  1866. 
It  was  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  would  be  the 
most  efScient  means  for  elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  Common  Schools. 

As  the  school  was  to  be  commenced  without  any  aid  from  the  State, 
and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  patronage  of  the  people,  a  sub- 
scription of  more  than  twenty  scholarships  was  secured  before  the  school 
was  opened.  Besides  the  Normal  School  course,  the  institution  provides 
for  a  business  education  in  its  Business  Department,  and  has  also  a  de- 
partment in  which  teachers  are  prepared  to  take  the  charge  of  academies 
and  high-schools,  where  the  classics,  modem  languages  and  higher  math- 
ematics are  taught 

In  the  report  and  catalogue  of  the  school,  there  are  given  the  names 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  gentlemen  repre- 
senting different  positions  and  avocations  in  life,  a  visiting  committee  of 
nine,  and  a  faculty  of  five  gentiemen  employed  as  professors  or  instruct- 
ors, and  one  lady,  a  teacher  of  music 

For  admission  to  the  Normal  course,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  geography. 

The  course  of  study  requires  three  years,  and  includes,  besides  the 
usual  High  School  or  academic  branches,  the  following  subjects : 

School  Government,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  School  Economy,  Mercantile  Calculations,  Commercial  Rules, 
Double  Entry  and  other  forms  of  Book-keeping,  Business  Correspondence, 
Extemporaneous  Speaking,  and  Conversational  Lectures  upon  the 
methods  in  teaching  each  of  the  branches  pursued 

The  average  annual  expenses  are  for  tuition,  $54 ;  text-books,  $7,25 ; 
board,  thirty-seven  weeks,  $188,75.  Total,  $200.  For  male  students, 
from  $200  to  $240  for  the  year. 
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HISTORICAL  BKKTCH. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  LouisiaDa  was  established 
of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1858,  and  modified  by  subsequent  < 
of  1859  and  1860.     It  was  located  in  New  Orleans,  and  organi: 
nection  with  the  public  schools  of  that  city.     Its  first  session 
1858^  and  the  school  was  continued  in  successful  operation  tUl  i 

The  Legislature  in  1860  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
erection  of  a  suitable  building;  a  similar  appropriation  was  mad 
jear  and  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  common  council  of  tb 
these  sums  ten  thousand  dollars  was  received,  five  thousand  d 
the  State  and  the  same  amount  firom  the  city  for  the  building 
work  was  stopped. 

A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Legislature  in  1867,  asking 
appropriation  for  its  re-organization  and  support 

The  school  was  under  the  diarge  and  supervision  of  a  Board 
ore  that  visited  it,  examined  the  classes,  and  reported  annoi 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education.  It  numbered  mor 
hundred  on  its  register  in  daily  attendance,  and  the  interest  in  t 
was  annually  increasing  up  to  the  time  of  its  suspension. 

It  has  recently  been  revived  through  the  voluntary  efibrts  of 
Superintendent  and  a  few  zealous  teachers  who  have  given  then 
services  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  students  assemb 
hundred  and  forty  were  in  attendance  in  February,  (1868). 
classes  have  also  been  organized  in  some  of  the  best  schools  an« 
in  the  SUte. 
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HIBTORT  AND  OBOAKIZATIOir. 

The  Si  Loois  Nonnal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1857,  and  placed 
nnder  the  charge  of  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  now  President  of  the  Illi- 
nois Normal  University.  It  continued  under  his  superintendence  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  school  till  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  when  the 
Board  of  Education,  finding  themselves  in  circumstances  of  great  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  were  obliged  to  efifect  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
the  schools.  For  this  reason,  the  Normal  School  was  temporarily  made 
a  department  of  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Edwards  became  Principal  of 
both,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such  in  January,  1862.  In  March  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  Mr.  Thomas  Metcalf  then  took  charge  of  both  schools 
till  September,  1862,  when  they  were  again  separated,  and  the  Normal 
School  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  its  graduates,  till  January, 
1863,  when  its  present  accomplished  Principal,  Miss  Anna  £.  Brackett, 
was  installed  over  the  school. 

This  school  is  intended  for  the  training  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St  Louis  Public  Schools. 
This  committee  visit  the  Normal  School,  note  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  and  report  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  school.  The  present  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of 
one  Principal  and  two  assistants,  all  ladies,  and  two  part-time  teachers 
for  music  and  drawing. 

ADMTSSIOV  OF  STUDENTB. 

All  persons  who  have  graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  other  persons, 
residents  of  St  Louis,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  who  pass 
an  examination  satisfiustorily,  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  music, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  school  on  subscribing  a  declaration,  declaring 
their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  St  Louis  for  at  least  two  years ;  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  continue  in  the  Nonnal  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

OOUBSE  or  8TUDT. 

The  course  of  study  requires  two  years.  For  the  first  or  Junior  year, 
the  studies  are  arithmetic,  including  mental  and  written ;   geography. 
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physical  and  political,  with  topography  and  the  construction  of  maps; 
English  grammar,  composition,  rocal  music,  drawing  and  penmanshipi, 
physiology,  spelling  and  reading,  with  modes  of  teaching  alL 

For  the  second  or  senior  year,  the  studies  are  algebra,  compositiot. 
Yocal  music,  drawing  and  writing,  with  modes  of  teaching  these;  geom- 
etry, mental  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  history  of  English  hten- 
ture,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  with  teaching  exercises  before  the  wbok 
school. 

Calisthcnic  exercises  form  a  part  of  each  day^s  work  through  the  course. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  give  object-lessons  to  primary  classes 
from  the  primary  school  in  the  same  building.  They  also  obtain  practice 
in  teaching  and  governing,  by  supplying  vacancies  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  reporting  the  work  done,  on  their  return,  for  discussioB 
by  the  class. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Principal : 

The  Normal  School  presents  this  year  a  graduating  class  of  26^  with  the 
average  age  of  19  9-12.  The  junior  class  numbers  29,  with  the  average  agf  (/ 
18  9-12,  making  the  whole  number  65,  with  an  average  ag^  of  19  3-12.  Tbe 
whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  School  during  the  year  has  be» 
79 ;  the  largest  number  at  any  one  time,  68 ;  the  average  number  belon^nog.  ^ 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Board  will  find  in  the  gmdu^itin^  dam  d 
this  year  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  ready  to  help  on  the  Schools  of  St  Loqj 
to  a  higher  and  bettor  standpoint  than  they  have  ever  occupied.  It  Yaa  never 
been  claimed  by  the  friends  of  Normal  Schools,  that  every  grraduate  is  a  beotf 
teacher  than  any  one  who  has  not  had  special  training;  but  simply  that  \hen 
is  need  of  special  training,  and  that  a  person  with  its  advantages,  will  make  a 
far  better  teacher  than  the  same  person  without  it. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  only  object  in  establishing  and  sustaining  a  "S'lmal 
School,  is  that  the  public  schools  may  be  self-supporting  and  improved  in  ?tani- 
ard:  that  is,  that  St.  Louis  need  not  bo  oblijfcd  to  send  for  tcadiers  fnr»ni  fV-.'f 
cities  and  States,  and  that  tlie  schools  may  grow  every  year  better.  Its  of;»rn 
tlius  exists  outside  of  itself  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  that  of  any  other  sl4.<«.L 
and  every  thinp:  in  its  studios  and  management  must  be  niade  to  sii!»s«^rT-.'  i- 1* 
object.  Its  teachers  should  bo  acquainted  with  the  \vant8  of  tiit-  city  .<  {j>  U 
with  the  excellences  and  failures  of  their  teachers,  and  should  bciMi  all  ilf.-.r 
energies  to  the  cnltivation  of  those  excellences  and  the  prevention  of  those  tii- 
ures  in  their  pupils. 

Having  then  this  special  end  in  view,  its  training  and  niana.ir»^m<~nt  Ein^i 
es.sentially  difter,  in  many  particulars,  from  those  of  any  otluT  «i«.li<'<-)is.  N» 
other  can  take  its  place  or  do  its  work,  any  more  than  a  meiiic-.il  scl.<»«4  esn 
teach  law,  or  a  theolojfical  seminary,  medicine.  We  are  rc'quin.U  n"t  •  .•  ly  :? 
cultivate  all  womanly  qualitie.«<,  and  to  develop  mental,  moral,  arni  p!;y«  ^ 
powers,  but  beyond  thi.s,  to  call  out  and  train  certain  qualities  of  iniud  ir.-:i<- 
pensable  to  a  good  teacher ;  and  regulations  and  meth(»<is  are  needed  ior  iLj 
end,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  High  or  Grammar  S<Ihw>1. 

The  great  difficuUy  which  we  meet  on  tho  threshold  of  our  un«]ertakin;:.  l« 
the  general  low  estimate  of  the  qualifications  neces^ar}*  for  a  teacher.  Juijir.; 
from  daily  experience,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  large  nunilKT  of  jK-rson?  U'.ivt-i 
that  all  which  was  really  necessary  to  secure  one  an  apix)intment  as  a  t-a.  !»*•'• 
of  children,  is  the  attainment  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and  the  ability  to  :»n<w.-r 
correctly  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  of  simple  questions  on  the  common  Krjil>h 
branches.  For  any  other  business  they  concede  that  there  must  l»o  some  tr^.n- 
ing,  some  apprenticeship;  but  ** anybody"  can  teach.  Do  we  want  (»ar  St. 
Louis  schools  to  be  taught  by  "  anybody  ?"  Do  we  want  them  to  stand  ftill, 
or  to  improve?  Shall  we  trust  the  training  of  the  children  to  those  trho  huxe 
never  had  a  thought  on  what  is  necessary  for  that  training,  who  know  no:!i  nj: 
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of  methods,  who  have  bad  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  whose  only  object  in  applying  for  a  situation  as  teacher,  is  drawing,  I  will 
not  say  earning,  the  salary  attached  thereto?  or  shall  we  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
mature  those  minds,  to  develop  them,  to  give  them  the  results  of  the  work  of 
other  teachers  in  the  form  of  correct  principles,  on  which  they  may  base  their 
daily  work,  some  idea  of  its  importance,  and  withal  a  love  for  it  ?  There  are 
some  who  have  a  special  talent  for  teaching,  we  grant ;  but  even  a  Raphael 
must  learn  the  rules,  and  principles,  and  methods  of  painting,  these  being,  in 
the  same  way,  only  the  generalized  experience  of  all  who  have  preceded  him. 

If  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  really  good,  we  must  have  really  good  teach- 
ers, and  no  amount  of  special  training  is  too  much  to  fit  them  properly  for  their 
work.  We  do  not  trust  an  inexperienced  blacksmith  to  shoe  our  horses'  feet, 
and  yet  are  willing  to  trust  the  education  of  our  children's  minds  to  anybody 
who  happens  to  need  the  salary.  Against  this  low  estimate  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  all  teachers  of  Normal  Schools  must  protest,  and  to  mature  and 
develop  those  who  are  under  their  charge,  to  give  higher  and  truer  views  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  they  work  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 

Tlie  teachers  must  consider  always  three  things:  first,  scholarship;  second, 
moral  character ;  and  third,  aptness  to  teach. 

Of  these  qualifications  we  must  judge.  And  when  to  these  questions,  which 
are  to  be  decided  concerning  every  graduate,  we  add  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  can  govern  her  school,  which  we  can  best  solve  by  discovering  whether  she 
can  govern  herself,  the  difficulties  which  are  our  daily  work  may  be  understood. 
We  have  comparatively  a  short  time.  Two  years  is  not  long  to  touch  all  these 
different  springs,  with  many  others,  of  which  we  have  here  no  time  to  speak. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  decide  by  all  the  tests  in  our  power,  we  do  so.  Often,  too, 
the  decided  strength  of  some  one  or  two  of  these  qualifications  may  fully  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  others;  for  example,  a  decided  aptness  to  teach  may 
more  than  balance  a  want  of  book  scholarship. 

These  tests  should  be  applied  more  rigorously  each  year,  so  that  our  standard 
may  be  rising.  Where  there  has  been  found,  after  careful  consideration,  any 
hopeless  want,  by  the  direction  of  the  Teachers'  Committee,  members  of  the 
school  have  been  advised  to  leave,  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of  teaching,  and 
have  done  so ;  while  others  have  been  obUged  to  review  their  junior  year,  and 
thereby  to  extend  their  course  to  three  years.  While  we  regret  the  pain  and 
disappointment  to  the  individuals,  simple  justice  to  the  school  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  schoolii,  demands  this  course. 

The  Normal  School  can  not  always  fully  act  up  to  its  standard,  because  we 
do  not  start  with  as  good  material  as  we  sliould  have.  If  we  could  begin  with 
cultured  and  matured  minds,  we  could  present  fkr  better  results. 

As  the  students  are  principally  from  the  city,  most  of  them  board  at 
home,  and  no  arrangements  for  board  are  made  by  the  institution. 

The  diploma  given  to  graduates  of  the  school  entitles  them  to  an  ap- 
pointment as  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  without  further 
examination. 

The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  sixty-five. 

The  number  of  graduates,  eighteen. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seyen. 
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dange  for  the  better  in  the  primary  schools  is  fth-eady  apparent,  and  the 
diiEerence  between  the  new  methods  and  the  old  is  ab-eadj  marked. 

MAKCHE8TEB,  IOWA. 

Hie  Training  Class  at  Manchester  was  organized  in  connection  with 
tiie  public  schools  in  September,  1867.  It  was  opened  with  two  rooms, 
and  the  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  Piper,  reports  (1867)  that  ^  it  bids  fair 
to  be  a  complete  success.*'  Though  its  primary  object  is  to  educate  and 
train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  all  candidates  property 
qualified  are  admitted  so  long  as  there  is  room.  The  teachers  haTe  tn 
opportunity  to  pursue  studies  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  Instruc- 
tion is  giren  by  lessons  and  lectures  in  methods  of  teaching,  ethwA 
organization  and  systems  of  education,  and  the  students  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  time  daily  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  and  practioe- 
zdioolSb  It  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  shill 
be  very  thorough.  The  requisites  for  graduation  are  a  good  knowledge 
of  school  organization,  the  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction and  training,  with  successful  practice  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
model  schools.    Only  skilled  teachers  will  be  approved. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

The  Training  School  of  Indianapolis  was  organized  March  1st,  1867, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Amanda  F.  Funnell,  a  graduate  of 
the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  a  former  teacher  in  that  school  The 
design  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  those  who  have  already  completed  the 
academic  course  of  study,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  thorough  course 
of  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  oral  instruction,  and  in  the 
sdenoe  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  schoola 

The  school  was  established  with  especial  reference  to  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  furnish  these 
schools  with  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  Training  School  is  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  as  the  other  city  public  schools,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  quali<» 
flcations  required  for  the  admission  of  students  are,  good  sound  health, 
good  moral  character,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  of  study.  The  school  has  two  departments,  one  of  instruction, 
and  one  of  observation  and  practice.  In  the  former,  the  course  includes 
the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling,  number,  form,  size, 
place,  color;  lessons  on  animals,  plants,  and  objects;  inventive  drawing, 
language  and  geography.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  methods,  les- 
sons are  taken  in  mental  philosophy,  school  economy,  zoology  and  botany. 

In  the  department  of  observation  and  practice,  there  are  seven  rooms, 
including  the  four  primary  and  the  two  intermediate  grades  of  the  city 
schools,  and  a  model  school.  These  rooms  are  under  the  charge  of  three 
efficient  and  experienced  critics  and  a  model  teacher.  Each  teacher  em- 
ployed as  critic  has  the  supervision  of  two  rooms  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Trainmg  Department  practice.  The  seventh  room  is  intended  for 
observation  only,  and  is  under  the  permanent  instruction  of  the  model 
teacher.  The  class  of  pupil-teachers  is  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
division  passing  one-half  of  the  time  in  each  department  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  course  is  one  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twelve. 

FOBT  WATNS,  INDIANA. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Training  School  was  organized  in  August,  1867, 
having  for  its  object  the  training  of  young  ladies  to  take  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  city  schools.  The  instructors  appointed  were  Miss  Mary 
H.  Swan,  Teacher  of  Methodic  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Hamilton,  Critic;  both 
graduates  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  both  experienced  teachen. 

The  school  occupies  one  room  for  the  teacher  of  methods,  and  fifv 
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change  for  the  better  in  the  primary  schools  is  ahreadj  apparent,  and  the 
differeiice  between  the  new  methods  and  the  old  is  alreadj  marked. 

UASCEESrEBf  IOWA. 

The  Training  Class  at  Manchester  was  organised  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  in  September,  1867.  It  was  opened  with  two  rooms, 
and  the  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  Piper,  reports  (1867)  that  ^  it  bids  fkii 
to  be  a  complete  success.*'  Though  its  primary  object  is  to  educate  and 
train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  all  candidates  proper!) 
qualified  are  admitted  so  long  as  there  is  room.  The  teachers  haTe  ai 
opportunity  to  pursue  studies  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  Instroo 
tion  is  given  by  lessons  and  lectures  in  methods  of  teaching,  school 
organization  and  systems  of  education,  and  the  students  occupj  a  poctkM 
of  the  time  daily  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  and  practke- 
schools.  It  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  dial] 
be  very  thorough.  The  requisites  for  graduation  are  a  good  knowledgi 
of  school  organization,  the  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  ia- 
struction  and  training,  with  successful  practice  in  all  the  grades  of  ^ 
model  schools.    Only  skilled  teachers  will  be  approTed. 
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INDIANAPOLIS^  INDIANA. 

The  Training  School  of  Indianapolis  was  organized  March  Ist,  1867, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Amanda  F.  Funnell,  a  graduate  of 
the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  a  former  teacher  in  that  school  The 
design  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  those  who  have  already  completed  the 
academic  course  of  study,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  thorough  course 
of  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  oral  instruction,  and  in  the 
science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  schools. 

The  school  was  established  with  especial  reference  to  meeting  the  de* 
mand  for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  furnish  these 
schools  with  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  Training  School  is  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  as  the  other  city  public  schools,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  quali* 
fications  required  for  the  admission  of  students  are,  good  sound  health, 
good  moral  character,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  of  study.  The  school  has  two  departments,  one  of  instruction, 
and  one  of  observation  and  practice.  In  the  former,  the  course  includes 
the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling,  number,  form,  size, 
place,  color ;  lessons  on  animals,  plants,  and  objects ;  inventive  drawing, 
language  and  geography.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  methods,  les- 
sons are  taken  in  mental  philosophy,  school  economy,  zoology  and  botany. 

In  the  department  of  observation  and  practice,  there  are  seven  rooms, 
including  the  four  primary  and  the  two  intermediate  grades  of  the  city 
schools,  and  a  model  school  These  rooms  are  under  the  charge  of  three 
efficient  and  experienced  critics  and  a  model  teacher.  Each  teacher  em- 
ployed as  critic  has  the  supervision  of  two  rooms  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Training  Department  practice.  The  seventh  room  is  intended  for 
observation  only,  and  is  under  the  permanent  instruction  of  the  model 
teacher.  The  class  of  pupil-teachers  is  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
division  passing  one-half  of  the  time  in  each  department  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  course  is  one  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twelve. 

rOBT  WATNS,  INDIANA. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Training  School  was  organized  in  August,  1867, 
having  for  its  object  the  training  of  young  ladies  to  take  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  city  schools.  The  instructors  appointed  were  Miss  Mary 
H.  Swan,  Teach^  of  Method*^  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Hamilton,  Critic:  both 
graduates  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  both  experienced  teachen. 

The  school  occupies  one  room  for  the  teacher  of  methods,  and  flT9 
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school  or  practicing  rooms,  in  each  of  which  are  forty-eight  childrw. 
Ten  young  ladies,  most  of  whom  were  graduates  of  the  Fort  Wajne 
High  School,  entered  the  first  term.  The  students  are  divided  into  tvo 
sections,  one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  methods  in  the 
morning,  while  the  other  is  teaching  in  the  practicing  rooois  under  direc- 
tion of  the  critic.     The  sections  change  places  in  the  aflemoon. 

The  teacher  of  methods  gives  lessons  and  lectures  on  the  science  c4 
teaching,  methods  of  teaching,  numher,  primary  arithmetic,  place  or 
geography,  reading  and  language  lessons,  color,  form  and  objects.  An 
effort  is  made  to  present  each  subject  objectively.  Small  c1ase«s  of  ehfl- 
dren  are  brought  into  the  training  room,  and  the  teacher  of  methods 
gives  an  illustrative  or  model  lesson  on  some  one  of  the  subjects  nsder 
discussion,  or  calls  upon  some  one  of  the  pupil -teachers  to  give  one,  while 
the  others  are  required  to  criticise  the  method  and  manner  of  giving  it 

The  pupil-teachers  are  also  required  to  write  out  model  lessons,  stating 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson,  the  various  points  to  be  made,  the  qoes^ 
tions  they  would  ask  to  bring  out  these  points,  also  the  probable  antvcn 
of  the  children,  &c 

The  work  of  the  critic-teacher  is  indicated  by  the  name.  She  pm 
about  from  room  to  room  in  the  department  of  practice  and  criticises  thu 
work  of  the  pupil-teachers,  offers  suggestions  and  gives  illustrative  k»> 
sons.  She  has  the  general  charge  and  oversight  of  the  practicing  rooma 
The  teachers  of  the  Training  School  also  render  valuable)  aid  to  the  ciiv 
Superintendent  of  schools,  by  giving  model  lessons  to  the  primary-teacb- 
ers  in  the  Teachers'  Institute,  which  is  held  weekly. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  James  H. 
Smart,  Esq.,  in  speaking  of  this  school,  says : 

The  results  of  the  work,  so  far,  are  very  gratifjing, 

I.  It  is  eeonoraical,  five  regular  school-rooms  being  taken  care  of  (or  le?^ 
money  than  any  other  five  rooms  in  the  city. 

II.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  an  improvement  over  tlie  old  mi-tli.'ii 
"We  think  that  these  rooms  will,  at  present,  compare  quite  favc«rably  witL  aLr 
other  rooms  in  the  city. 

III.  We  are  training  up  a  class  of  home  teachers  who,  beinj?  acquainti'd  with 
our  system,  can  take  new  schools  as  they  are  established  and  teach  tbcm  wii'u  m 
certainty  of  success. 

EVANSVILLE,    IXDIANA- 

The  Training  School  at  Evansville  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  in  1867.  Its  primary  object  is  the  Vraining  and 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Evansville,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  its  influence  will  extend  not  only  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
but  to  all  places  where  the  teachers  graduating  from  this  school  shall  be 
employed.  It  was  fully  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mibs  Abbie  A. 
Locke  as  Principal,  and  opened  Sept  9th,  1867. 

The  general  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Indianapolis 
li,  and  Fort  Wayne.     It  includes  mental  philosophy,  methods  of  teaching 

the  ordinary  school  studies,  philosophy  of  education,  school  gove  mment, 
and  those  branches  necessary  to  *'the  cultivation  of  the  studmts  as 
teachers  and  members  of  a  social  and  accountable  race.^ 
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The  Training  School  of  Now  Haven  originst«d  in  the  effort  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Ariel  Parish,  £sq.,  to  give  to  young  persona 
who  were  cwididktes  for  the  position  of  tcecher,  an  opportunity  to 
observe  for  a  titno  the  methods  of  tvaching  and  discipline  in  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  city  public  schools.  During  the  first  year  of  the  cxperimcnl, 
the  candidates  hod  little  opportunity  to  teach,  but  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  process  of  observation  were  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  other  measures  more  valuable  and  efficient 

The  opening  of  a  new  school  in  1607  afforded  a  Jovorablo  opportunity 
to  provide  actual  iusiruction  for  young  teachers,  a»d  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan  without  additional  cxpuise  to  the  district  The  school 
was  placed  under  an  accomplished  teacher,  formerly  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  and  fourrooms  were  placed  under  her  charge. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  school  cod  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing sbatoment  of  the  Superintendent: — 

This  Bcbool  has  been  organized  on  ils  present  basis, 

1.  To  Bvoid  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  regpousible  positions,  young  per- 
•ana  entirety  destitute  of  preparation  and  experience,  with  no  meaus  of  im- 
provement, except  by  crude  expoHments  on  the  children  in  their  teaching  and 
government,  without  any  one  to  aid  or  guide  them.  It  is  believed  that  the 
instmction  aud  practice  of  a  single  lonn  liere  will  bolter  fit  them  Ibr  their  duties 
aa  teocliecH,  tiuui  a  year'a  experience  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  guess-worli 
teaching. 

3.  To  save  besinners  team  lliilure — diaaatrouH  to  tboir  reputation  ob  EeacheTS, 
■nd  a  very  serious  loaa  to  tlie  District  in  the  demoroliulion  of  the  adjooL 

3.  To  (uniish  tlieia  pnicCioe  in  teaching  white  learning  bow  to  perTorm  the 
dnciee  required,  under  the  superviaioa  of  a  competent  t«achcr,  who  rhaii  be  able 
to  correct  their  errors,  point  out  their  defects,  give  advice,  and  render  all  need- 
fill  assiitanoe.  Dnder  her  instruction  Ihey  learn  how  to  organiie  a  acliool,  to 
dandfy  tlio  pupils,  and  so  order  tbe  daily  exercises  as  to  secure  a  compieto  aja- 
temalio  performance  or  all  duties  pertuning  to  tbe  echooL 

4  Especial  care  is  lakeu  to  present  the  best  methods  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Id  all  the  braaches  taught,  by  daily  practiue;  also,  to  indicate  Bources  of 
inibrmation  in  aducutional  publicatiens  by  which  the  experience  of  others  may 
be  called  into  requiaition. 

6.  Spedal  attention  is  given  to  that  moat  difBcult  of  all  duties,  scbool  gov- 
amment.  While  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  room  is  led  in  the  bauds  of 
Dm  teachei^  the  Principal  is  always  ready,  in  cases  of  ementeDcy.  to  advise  and 
rfindtr  aimlrtnnm  The  dispositions  of  the  children,  their  temperameuls  and 
kablla^  their  probable  home  treatment  are  made  prominent  subjects  of  study ; 
•lao  tbe  best  method  of  encouraging  tbe  pupils  to  a  cbeerlUl  obw-rvance  of  all 
requireraents.  Judicious  modes  of  punishment  are  car^lblly  lougbl  fur,  to  meet 
all  oeceasary  cases  where  other  meaaures  fail 

8.  Tbisscltoo!  compriaes  the  dnt  lour  grades,  properly  the  primary  depart- 
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ment,  of  the  school  system,  and  the  yoang  teachers  are  confined  to  these  \ 
their  practice ;  yet  the  indtruction  they  receive  involves  K^neral  principles  wbii 
are  applicable  to  all  the  higher  grades,  and  with  good  judgment  in  their  app] 
cation,  experience  will  in  due  time  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  higher  ruooa 
according  to  their  qualiticationa 

7.  Among  the  gratifying  results  of  the  experiment,  thus  far,  are  tlie  tbo 
oughness  of  the  instruction  and  the  progress  of  tlie  children  in  their  studio 
These  are  due,  first,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Principal,  who  is  never  rati^t 
with  partial  success,  whose  watchful  care  suffers  no  pupil  to  be  neglected ;  ai 
second,  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  young  teacher  to  perform  her  work  90cce$> 
fVilly,  knowing  that  she  can  have  no  better  passport  to  promotion.  Panii 
who  witness  from  time  to  time  the  exercises  of  the  classes  and  the  gener 
movements  of  the  school,  can  not  but  feel  satisfied  witli  what  is  done  for  the 
children. 

8.  In  view  of  the  results,  on  the  whole,  in  providing  competent  teacbe 
from  the  pupils  as  they  complete  their  studies  in  our  schools ;  in  the  excelki 
instruction  the  children  receive ;  and  in  the  economy  of  the  arrangement,  as 
ing,  as  it  does,  less  expenditure  of  money  than  would  be  required  to  coodui 
tlie  school  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  commend  this  enterprise  to  the  attentioc  ( 
the  Board,  as  one  of  the  most  influential  elements  we  poooooo  in  actrengthenii 
and  perfecting  the  whole  system  of  our  pubho  schoola. 


CITY  TEilNING  SCHOOLS, 

BAN   FRAHOISCO,   C 


Tub  first  Training  School  Tor  te«;hera  in  the  public  achools  of  San 
Francisco  was  organized,  September,  186G,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
fauUdiag  occupied  bj-  Iha  State  Normal  School  Such  was  the  popularity 
of  the  school,  that  additional  class-rooms  became  necessary,  and  a  sepa- 
rate building  waa  provided  by  the  city,  in  1867,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting  two  hundred  and  seventy- five  pupils.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
ID  San  Francisco  gives  the  following  account  of  this  school  in  his  Report 
for  the  year  ending  October  15,  1867: — 

The  mnnngement  of  the  Bcbool  is  intrusted  to  one  Principal,  Mni  C.  H.  Slont, 
and  two  aasittant  teachers,  who  arc  all  appointed  by  the  Ci^  Board  of  Educa- 
tioii- 

Ab  its  title  implies-  (he  school  is  designed  primarily  for  the  training  of  Normal 
Scbocri  ttudenlB  in  the  art  of  leacLing.  Tliese  are  dBputiied  to  teach,  eat-h  for 
one  weeic  at  a  time,  and  twice  during  the  term,  one  of  the  six  training  classes. 
Before  aasuming  chaise  or  a.  cluaa,  the  pupil  toaclier  is  required  to  spend  a  tceelc 
la  special  preparation  for  her  work.  This  she  does  usuxUy  by  studying  the 
ooume  of  study  prescribed  lor  the  class,  by  inspecting  the  melhods  of  teaching 
paraued  by  other  teachers  already  ptyiug  their  task,  and  by  receiving  the  sug- 
gestions (^  the  Principal  In  regard  to  tlic  details  of  school  management.  For 
each' of  the  nix  grades  in  tlie  scliool  there  is  provided  a  programme  of  recita- 
tiona,  which  vaiy  in  length  ftom  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  The  subject  of  each 
Imboq  in  oral  instruction  is  assigned  by  the  PHncipal,  and  of  this  losson  on  ah- 
strict  must  be  prepared  by  the  pupil  teacher  and  be  presentod  to  llie  Priodpal 
Ibr  crJtinEDi,  before  llie  same  be  given  to  the  class. 

The  sutgecl  of  each  los-son,  the  date  of  the  recitation,  and  the  name  of  the 
teacher  conducting  it,  are  recorded  by  the  Priocipal  in  a  book  provided  ibr  thia 

At  the  close  of  the  week  the  Nonnal  popil  makes  out  a  report  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  she  has  employed,  and  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  class  exer- 
dies  she  bos  conducted,  accompanying  her  report  with  such  remarks  pertinent 
to  teaching  as  she  may  desire  to  make.  To  lliia  report  the  principal  attaches 
berrcQord  of  credits  assigned  to  tlie  tencher  for  her  perforainnco  in  the  Training 
School.  The  aggregate  of  these  credits  forma  one-tliird  of  the  mniimum  or 
uandard  required  for  graduution  in  the  State  Normal  BcliooL  The  Principal 
and  her  two  afisistanta,  besides  exerciAing  a  constant  supervirion  of  the  work 
■ad  directing  tho  uoskilinil  elTortsofllw  pupil  teacher,  tliemselveaiUusttatethe 
prindplei  of  pedagogy  by  an  actual  application  in  teaching. 

Th«  ftar  once  expressed  that  the  primary  pupils  of  the  school  would  suffer 
from  the  ftequent  chatiEo  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  to  lie  n^rdnl  as  un- 
tried and  inexpericuced  In  teaching,  has  proved  to  be  groundlexs.  Wliilat  there 
la  DO  doubt  that  an  Incalculnbte  advanlnge  has  accrued  From  this  schoiil  of 
nsctice  to  the  Normal  School,  it  mu^t  bo  admitted  that  no  disadvanttve  has 
MOD  entailed,  whilst  securing  this  benefit,  upon  llie  cliildrcn  who  dcptod  uputi 
this  aobool  lor  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.     In  proof  of  this  assertion,  It  may 
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BoiBoe  to  state  that  this  achool  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  ezaminaticm  as 
other  schools  in  the  city  of  like  grade,  and  that  it  has  never  made  len  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  semi-annoal  examinations  of  primary  adiools  held 
by  the  City  Board  of  Education.  This  fact  reveals  a  degree  of  proficiency  oo 
the  part  of  the  Training  School  not  surpassed  by  any  other  primary  scho^  in 
the  Department  Deprived  of  this  experimental  school,  the  Normal  School 
would  be  wanting  in  one  important  requisite  of  success,  and  without  its  aid  bat 
few  Normal  graduates  could  ever  aspire  to  any  distinction  as  skillful  instructora. 
To  the  Normal  School  the  State  even  now  looks  for  its  regular  supply  of  teach- 
ers. Should  these  instructora  &il  in  any  essential  part  of  their  professional 
duty,  the  children  of  our  citiaens  must  sufibr  the  consequences  of  such  faUore. 
Upon  the  success  of  these  teachera  the  Normal  School  rests  its  claims  for  publb 
&vor,  whilst  to  the  Training  School,  supported  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
our  Board  of  Education,  must  ever  attach  a  hirge  share  of  whatever  honor  the 
Normal  School  graduates  may  reflect  upon  their  alma  maier. 

IL     CtlT  TRAIKDkO  BGHOOL. 

In  1867,  the  Oitj  Board  of  Sducation  established  a  Training  School 
Ibr  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Oirls'  High  School,  under  the  special 
charge  of  a  Principal^  (Mra  A.  E.  DuBoia,)  and  an  assistant  Originally 
there  was  but  one  model  class,  with  fbrty  pupils ;  at  the  close  of  the  first 
three  months,  there  was  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  four  primary 
pupils,  distributed  in  six  class-rooms,  taught  by  members  of  the  Normal 
Class  of  the  Girls^  High  School,  who  are  drafted  for  this  purpose  eveiy 
week,  under  the  direction  of  the  Normal  Principal  and  her  assistant 

The  members  of  the  Normal  Class  will  now  pass  as  teachers  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  or  elsewhere,  with  some  experience  in  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  children,  and  with  some  test  of  their  ability 
to  govern  a  school 
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CffiCDLAR  RESPECTHfG  INSTITUTmS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


n.  S.  DiPABIMXNT  OF  EDUCATION, 

Washinoton,  D.  0.,  February,  1868. 

Schools,  Sooieiies,  Moseams,  Academies,  and  other  Institutions, 
wholly  or  in  part  deyoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  Natural  Souncbs, 
are  reqnested  to  oommnnioate  information  respeisting  their  organisation, 
publications,  collections,  and  other  items  included  under  the  headings 
below,  as  soon  as  conyenient. 

Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  and  similar  institutions,  receiying  this 
Chrenlar,  will  confer  a  fayor  by  sending  an  account  of  their  Natural 
History  Department ;  its  Collections,  Library,  etc.;  the  general  course 
of  instruction  adopted ;  the  names  of  the  Professors,  and  other  officers 
in  the  department ;  and  such  other  matters  as  come  under  the  general 
headings  below.  Historical  societies  will  please  give  an  account  of 
any  collection  of  an  ArchsDological  or  Ethnological  character  they  may 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

CommUiioner  if  JBckieaHon, 

1.  The  name  of  the  Institation  in  Aill. 

2.  Its  location  (street,  city,  county,  and  state). 

3.  Date  of  its  organization. 

4.  A  short  account  of  its  histonr. 

5.  The  amount  of  property  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institntioa. 

6.  The  average  expenses  in  the  several  departments. 

1.  The  number  of  members  of  each  class  (as  Resident  or  Active^  Gorreipondingi 
Honorary,  Patrons,  etc.). 

8.  The  amount  of  entrance  fee  and  assessment  of  members. 

9.  The  conditions  for  membership. 

10.  Meetings  (their  character,  Ume  and  place  of  holding,  etc.) 

11.  Lectures. 

12.  Library  (its  general  character,  number  of  volumes,  etc.). 

13.  Museum  (its  general  character  and  arrangement). 

U.  Estimatea  number  of  species  in  the  Museum  under  the  fbllowinff  general 
heads,  if  convenient: — Gkology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Protozoa,  Radiates, 
MoUuslu,  Articulates,  Vertebrates,  Anatomy,  Patoontology,  Archaeology, 
Ethnology.  {If  possible,  the  estimated  numoer  of  species  in  each  class  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  notice  of  anv  special  or  large  collection  that 
may  be  in  the  Museum  would  be  acceptable.) 

15.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Museum,  Library,  and  Meetings  are  open  to 

members  and  others. 

16.  The  titles  of  the  present  publications  and  the  time  of  their  issue. 

17.  A  complete  list  of  the  worlcs  published,  with  their  size,  number  of  volumes, 

date  of  publication,  present  prices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
obtained. 

18.  How  often  and  in  what  manner  are  the  officers  elected  T 

19.  When  is  the  regular  election  of  officers? 

10.  A  complete  list  of  the  present  Officers  and  Ck>mmittees. 

11.  What  offices  are  paid,  and  what  honorary? 


•oM«arMlM>,M4arM4t  JBrWOAL 

CffiCOLAR  RESPECTING  ACADEBHES  OF  DESIGN, 

QALLEBIBS  OF  ART,  AND  ART  CULTURB 


XT.  S.  Dkpabtmbnt  of  Education, 

Wabiumoton,  D.  C,  January,  186^ 

The  undersigned  desires  to  obtain  for  this  Department  printed  do 

ments  respecting  Academies  of  Design,  and  Schools  and  Oalleriea 

Art,  and  sach  other  information  as  you  may  please  to  oommnnic 

respecting  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  your  city,  or  State,  to  p 

mote  the  study  of  Art  and  its  applications  to  Painting,  Soolptc 

Engraving,  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening,  Music,  &c.,  in  anj 

the  forms  and  particulars  specified  below. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Oammistumer, 

1.  Academies  of  Design— -when  and  how  established ;  how  supported ;  pra 
condition  as  to  fands  and  members. 

2.  Sdiools  of  Art — ^when  and  by  whom  founded;  how  supported;  tnit 
free  or  oUierwise ;  number  of  pupils,  male  and  female ;  trustees,  how  manj  i 
how  paid. 

3.  Schools  of  Art  for  Women— when  and  bj  whom  established ;  how  t 
ported;  number  of  pupils. 

4.  Public  Museums  or  Galleries  for  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art-^when  est 
lished ;  how  supported ;  character  and  value  of  the  works  exhibited ;  numbei 
Tisitors,  (estimated,  or  known  by  sale  of  tickets.) 

5.  Private  Ck>llections  of  Works  of  Art — ^their  character  and  value;  whether 
productions  are  of  foreign  or  native  artists. 

6.  The  study  and  practice  of  Drawing  in  CroUeges  and  Schools  of  anj  gn 
with  you,  (not  Induded  above) — ^when  tot  introduced — ^how  taught — numba 
pupils,  male  or  female. 

7.  Academies  or  Schools  of  Music — ^when  established — ^how  supported — pres 
condition  as  to  proceedings,  funds,  and  members. 

8.  Music  in  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public  Schools — ^when  introduced  i 
regular  exercise — ^how  taught,  special  teacher,  &c. 

9.  Public  Parks — extent  and  original  cost  of  grounds— plan  and  cost 
Improvements,  and  by  whom  design^ — annual  cost  of  improvements  and  sa] 
intendence— historical  monuments  and  statues,  kc, 

10.  Private  grounds— extent,  and  by  whom  planned— on  what  conditions  o] 
to  visitors. 

11.  Rural  cemeteries — extent  and  cost  of  grounds — when  and  by  wfa 
planned — annual  cost  of  improvements  and  superintendence — ^number  of  p 
prietors. 

12.  Number  and  character  of  Books  on  Art  accessible  through  public  librari 

13.  Native  artists — ^living  or  dead,  whose  reputation  and  productions  are  as 
dated  with  your  dty — any  details  as  to  special  training  and  encouragement 
cdved  by  them  there. 

14.  Any  special  action  by  the  State  or  City,  or  by  any  institution  or  individi 
for  the  advancement  of  Art  in  design,  construction,  or  decoration  of  buildii 
and  grounds,  in  portraits,  statues,  paintings,  or  monuments. 

15.  Schools  or  Classes  (day  or  evening)  for  artizans,  in  any  branch  of  deco 
tive  Art,  modeling,  kc. 

16.  Art  and  ^Esthetic  Culture  generally— 4iny  suggestions  as  to  its  oondit 
and  improvement  in  this  country. 


to  dUi  Cireoltf,  mar Ind  CMMol,  ?  (flraeuiti  CaeoLABt 

will  fu  postage  tern,  bj  buu.         (  I  No.  14. 


CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  PUBLIC  GROUNDS 

AND  OTHXB  ABBANGEMXNTS  FOB  POPULAB  BECBEAnOK. 


IT.  S.  Dbpartmxnt  of  EDtroATioir, 

WiuhingUn^  D.  (7.,  1868. 

Ik  the  progress  of  the  Science  of  Education,  attention  is  more  and 
more  called  to  the  fact  that  a  refined  development  of  the  mental 
powers,  unattended  by  a  corresponding  development  of  the  physical 
system,  necessarily  results  in  morbid  conditions  which  are  subver- 
sive of  the  objects  of  education. 

It  follows  that  the  science  of  education  includes  the  science  of 
recreation,  and  that  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  education  of  a 
community  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  incomplete,  but  as  radi- 
cally unsound,  in  which  suitable  provisions  for  physical  training 
and  recreation  are  not  included. 

A  thorongh  consideration  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  can  not  therefore  be  had  without  an  examination  not  only  of 
the  special  methods  of  physical  training  adopted  in  schools,  but  of 
the  usages  which  obtain,  especially  in  our  more  important  towns, 
with  regard  to  public,  open-air  recreation. 

Few  communities  yet  possess  grounds  so  designed  as  to  provide, 
with  any  .approach  to  completeness,  for  this  purpose,  but  there  are 
certain  localities  in  and  about  all  towns  which  are  more  or  less  re- 
sorted to,  because  of  such  limited  advantages  as  they  offer. 

The  object  of  the  present  circular  is  to  elicit  such  information  as 
may  aid  to  establish  a  correct  understanding  of  the  general  stage  of 
advancement  which  has  been  reached  by  American  towns  in  this 
particular. 

Hbkrt  Barnard, 

C(mmiuiQfMT  of  £dueatum. 


I 
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SUGGESTIONS  IN  MAKING   RETURKS. 

The  following  suggestions  and  questions  are  not  iutendcd  to  indicate  the 
limits  to  which  the  returns  should  be  confined,  but  to  facilitate  the  adoptioa  of 
a  short  method  of  suppljring  the  more  important  &cts  desired.  It  is  not  de- 
signed that  the  several  inquiries  and  suggeatioos  shall  be  followed  mriatim  a 
all  cases,  but  it  is  requested  that  the  seyeral  divisions  indicated  by  capital  letten 
may  each  be  taken  up  by  itself^  though  a  mngle  sentence  ia  odIj  given  in  repij; 
for  instance,  the  division  "  K"  may  be  sufficiently  answered  in  many  czsa  m 
follows : 

&    We  have  no  9cimUific  ffardmt,  and  nothing  hcu  been  done  for  pubUc  educatiot 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  these  inquiries;  our  teachers  and  those  chiejly  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  the  public  schools  confining  thevr  interest  attd  hbon 
,aJtmost  exclusively  within  the  walls  of  the  schoolrhouses, 

A. 

(a)   When  your  dtizens  wish  to  take  the  air,  without  engaging  in  Tigoroat  ex- 
ercise ;  to  meet  their  fellow  town's-people,  without  ceremony  or  the  necesnty 
of  engaging  in  conversation ;  or  to  entertain  guests  with  a  pleasant  dhre 
or  walk,  to  what  localities  do  they  more  cgmmonly  resort  7 
{Note,    If  a  cemetery  seems  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  place  for  pleasure  proo- 

enades,  the  fiu:t  should  not  be  omitted.    See  Note  A  (a)  oi  dose. 
It  should  be  mentioned  also  if  the  public  is  indebted  to  prirate  encerprise 
and  generosity  for  opportunities  of  recreation.) 
(6)  Is  the  custom  established  among  your  citizens  of  a  promenade,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  general  gathering  in  a  certain  locality  for  the  above  purpoaea,  it 
certain  hours  of  the  day  ? 

(c)  If  so,  wlmt  is  the  number  of  people  who  ordinarily  engage  in  it  under  fk* 
vorable  conditions  of  weather?  and 

(d)  Wlmt  tlie  extreme  number  under  special  circumstances  T 

(e)  Has  it  been  customary  to  provide  music  in  the  locality  of  the  pronDeLaiie 
on  certain  days  ? 

(/)   If  so,  bow  frequently? 
(g)    What  is  the  expense  ?  and 
{h)    By  what  arrangement  defrayed? 

(t)    What  are  the  special  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  localities  named  in 
answer  to  question  A  (a)  f 

Under  this  include  attractions  supplied  by  water  views,  landscapes,  shade. 

fountains,  and  works   of  art,  parades,   spectacles   and   dir^playa.    8m 

Note  A  (i)  at  close. 
(/)    State  if  the  carriage-way  used  is  especially  adapted  to  pleasure  driving. 
{k)    If  so,  what  ia  its  constructive  character  ?    See  Note  A  (k)  at  close. 
{J)    Is  it  reserved  exclusively  for  pleasure  vehicles? 
(m)  What  is  the  width  and  length  of  such  carriage  road  ? 
(n)    What  is  the  limit  of  speed  allowed,  if  any  ? 
(o)    What  are  the  provisions  for  watering  the  road  7 
(p)  State  if  there  is  a  special  way  for  saddle  horses, 
'f)    If  so,  what  is  its  constructive  character  ? 
f)    What  is  the  width  and  length  of  such  bridle-road? 
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(«)    State  the  length  of  walk  espedally  adapted  to  pleasare  walking. 

(If  of  yariable  width,  the  walks  may  be  dassifled  accordmg  to  width  of 

each,  and  the  length  of  eadi  class  g^ren.) 
(0  What  is  the  sorface  material  of  the  walk? 

(As  screened  gravel,  powdered  shell,  asphalte,  ooal  or  pine-tar  concrete,, 

^) 

B. 

(a)  To  what  localities  are  delicate  children,  cripples,  feeble  aged  people,  invalids 
and  convalescents  taken  for  sunning  and  airing  7 

(b)  What  is  the  means  of  access  to  this  locality  from  Ihe  denser  parts  of  the 
town? 

(c)  What  accommodations  required  especially  by  delicate  and  feeble  persons 
are  provided  in  the  locality  ? 

(Such  as  seats  and  level  walks  sheltered  from  chilling  winds  and  open  to 
the  sun ;  baths,  warm  milk,  mineral  waters,  Ac) 
(cQ  What  is  the  usual  charge  for  the  hire  of  an  easy  carriage  for  a  diive  of  an 
hour,  on  roads  well  adapted  to  the  exercise  ef  a  feeble  person? 

C. 

(a)  To  what  localities  do  your  citizens  resorl  for  opea^dr  exercise  of  a>  more 
active  or  vigorous  character  than  walking  or  driving  ? 

(b)  State  if  there  are  special  arrangements  for  the  enjoyment  of  baae-ball,.  foot- 
ball, cricket,  dancing,  croquet,  or  any  other  recreative  exercises  ? 

If  so,  describe  each,  giving  the  area  of  ground  occupied;  the  arrangements 
for  spectators  and  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  players. 

(c)  State  if  rowing  or  skating  are  popular  amusements,  and  what  are  the  public 
facilities  for  engaging  in  them  ? 

((f)   State  if  there  are  public  arrangements  for  gymnastio  exercises,  and  if  so, 

under  what  regulations  they  are  used, 
(e)   To  what  places  do  young  men  most  resort  during^,  the  hours  of  the  day 

when  they  are  not  engaged  at  their  homes  or  in  business  duties  ? 
{/)  Are  healthful  and  improving  recreations  prepared  for  young  people,  on  holy^ 
days? 
If  so,  describe  the  arrangements  and  indicate  to  what  extent  they  are 
availed  of 
{g)   What  resources  of  every  day  amusement,  entertahiment  or  recreation  are 

most  available  and  most  used  by  young  men? 
(h)   Are  your  leading  philanthropic  and  patriotic  citizens  generally  warmly  in- 
terested in  means  of  instruction,  encouragement  and  assistance  to  young 
people  in  the  formation  of  habjts  of  temperate,  healthftal  and  virtuous  recreation  ? 
{Note,   The  recklessness,  unhealthfhl  excitement  and  brutal  indifference  to 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  community  which  have  been  often  mani- 
fested of  late  years,  in  connection  with  the  public,  athletic  contests  of 
young  men,  have  excited  much  astonishment  and  profound  anxiety,  as 
indicating  that  their  education  v^as  a  failure  in  respect  to  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  education.    The  symptoms  referred  to  have  been  exhib- 
ited both  by  yoang  men  educated  in  the  country  and  at  common  schools, 
and  by  those  educated  m  large  towns,  and  at  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.   It  is  questioned  whether  ifyovng  men  did  not  from  childhood 
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generallj  find  that  in  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity  to  engage  in 
recreations,  thej  pould  expect  neither  instruction,  sjmpathj,  feUo 
nor  encouragement  and  judicious  assistance  from  the  better  part 
cietj,  thej  would  be  equally  liable  to  &11  into  the  excesses  refer 
Any  facts  or  observations  bearing  upon  this  question  will  be  ti 
for  the  purposes  of  this  circular.) 

D. 

(a)  On  the  occasion  of  a  reception  of  public  guests  or  other  civic  form 
celebrations,  exhibitions  or  festivities ;  or  of  demonstrations  of  public  c 
or  cong^tulatory  meetings,  too  large  or  of  an  unsuitable  character  to  1 
within  buildings,  (as  where  horses  are  used,  or  fireworks  exhibited, 
localities  are  resorted  to  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  accommo( 
they  offer,  and  in  what  respects  are  their  surroundings  suitable  to  b 
ciated  with  such  proceedings  ? 

(h)  On  occasions  of  pubUc  ceremony  or  festivities,  is  it  customary  to  ca] 
the  public  schools  to  take  a  suitable  and  honorable  part,  and  are  acoon 
tions  provided  of  such  a  character  that  children  may  be  present,  un( 
government  of  their  teachers,  without  danger  of  accident  or  excessive  fi 

(c)  What  public  grounds  are  provided  for  the  military  training  of  citize 
for  parades  ? 

{d)  To  what  localities  do  school  children  commonly  resort  in  the  laiges 
hers  for  out-of-door  play  ? 

(t)   What  is  the  area  of  ground  especially  prepared  for  them? 

(/)  What  are  its  attractions,  and  what  conveniences  or  encouragemei 
provided  in  connection  with  it  for  healthM  recreation  7 

(g)  If  convenient,  estimate  the  number  of  children  who  come  together 

Qi)    Is  there  a  public  swimming  school  ? 

(t)  If  so,  under  what  regulations  do  the  children  use  it,  and  how 
expenses  met  ? 

(j)  If  there  is  no  regular  swimming  school,  do  any  of  your  common 
teachers  systematically  go  on  bathing  excursions  with  their  scholars  ai 
instructions  in  swimming? 

(k)  What  public  conveniences  or  encouragements  are  provided  to  indm 
dren  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim? 

E. 

(a)    Does  the  system  of  public  education  (of  higher  or  lower  grade)  inclu' 

systematic  training,  or  instructioDS  in  the  judicious  use  of  the  physical  p< 

(P)    If  so,  describe  the  means  and  facilities  for  demonstration  and  practio 

(c)    Are  prizes  offered  for  proficiency  in  recreative  exercises,  or  do  ind 

and  neglect  of  tlie  requirements  of  health  and  morality  m  this  respect, 

in  any  way  the  school  standing  of  scholars,  on  the  merit-roll  or  otherw 

F. 

(a)  Is  there  any  Arboretum ;  or  Botanic^  Horticultural,  Geological,  or 
open-air  Scientific  Collection,  to  which  school  chUdren  are  freely  adn 
If  so,  describe  it,  giving  its  specialty,  the  extent  of  the  collectio 
g^und  occupied,  when  and  by  whom  prepared ;  by  what  arrange 
maintained,  and  indicate  to  what  extent  it  is  used  with  direct  educ 
intention.  Indicate  to  what  extent  it  is  also  resorted  to  as  a  pi 
general  public  recreation. 
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(b)  What  facilities  >Dd  InceDtiTes  other  thaa  tboee  already  iodiisted,  ire  offered 
cbildreo  toeilucate  tlieii  perceptive  laeulticBbjobservntioD  of  natural  objects? 

(c)  la  this  depBTtm^Dt  of  education  afslemalicallj  pursued,  either  bj  daiJ; 
occaaional  roEables  irilh  or  without  walliiQK  luctureg  and  demooitrations,  in 
places  adapted  to  favor  the  acquigition  of  a  familiiir  knowledge  of  maDf  nat- 
oral  objects? 

(d)  If  ao,  describe  the  ground  gone  over. 

(c)    Have  boBtthfiil  holiday  excur^na  by  public  coDveysocea  to  a  distance 

been  organised,  by  which  cliildren  benefit? 
(/)   IT  so,  describe  the  advnntoges  of  the  loonlities  Tiaited,  tbo  time  occupied, 

the  expense,  and  the  manner  in  trhiuh  it  is  detray ed,  the  number  ntteoding 

such  excurwons,  and  at  what  iulervals  tliey  occur. 


NOTES. 

JfMc  A  la.) 

A  apeoiat  scliedule  of  inquiries  haa  been  prepared  in  regard  to  Cemeteries, 
which  will  be  supplied  when  desired. 

For  concise  returns,  the  roilowing  clnssiQcations  may  be  observed : — 

"WTiere  the  promenade  ia  an  ordinary  (own  streel,  with  no  ipecial  attractioDs 
except  such  as  are  Ibund  in  unusual  amplitude,  gayer  ahopa  and  Sner  build- 
ing it  mny  be  classed  as  Urban. 

Where  in  an  otherwise  ordinary  street,  sufficiont  tree-borders  have  been  intro- 
doced,  or  dne  shade  trees  planted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  remaio  per- 
manently in  a  flourishiug  condition  without  seriously  iuterlbring  with  llie 
geDeral  retiairemenU  of  a  stre)?!,  it  may  bo  clnaspd  as  Bylvan-  Urbiin. 

A  Boburban  or  country  road  of  the  latter  character,  generally  well  almded, 
although  the  arraogemeDt  of  trees  i«  not  complete,  or  thoroughly  well  curried 
out,  may  be  cloaaed  aa  Sylvan  Sab-  Urban.  If  in  thin  cose  its  character  is 
dianging  for  the  worse,  or  if  it  is  evident  that  its  auburban  attractions  must 
■oon  give  way  to  the  demands  of  business  or  the  enlargement  of  the  town, 
the  (kot  may  be  stated. 

An  urban  street  or  a  public  place,  not  a  greon,  decorated  with  objects  of  art, 
monuments,  ataluca,  fountains,  vases,  Howor-pots,  trophies,  with  or  williout 
■creens  or  wolis  of  verdure,  or  fonnai  plaotaiions,  may  bo  designated,  Urban- 
ArchilKbiriU. 

An  indoEure  of  ground  within  a  town,  in  which  the  surface  is  mainly  kepi  in 
tufC  with  trees  planted  on  the  border;  but  with  walks  on  the  border  or 
Cfossing  the  turf)  provided  it  is  in  audi  a  manner  or  to  so  limited  on  extent 
thai  the  general  ImpreasioD  which  am  observer  bus  of  the  whole  space  is  of 
an  tmobatructcd  brond  groea  field,  may  bo  termed  a  Gnm. 

An  indosure  slmllAr  to  tlie  olwve,  but  in  which  the  lurf  la  decorated  with  a  few 
choice  tree«^  alirubs  or  planla,  the  turf  beiog  well  prepared  and  of  Bdc  clmr- 
act«r  throughout  the  Summer,  may  be  termed  a  j^uum-ffrwn. 

A  large  space  of  turf  without  decoration,  open  In  all  its  parts  to  public  use, 
(without  restriction  to  prepared  walks,)  may  he  termed  a  Common. 

An  inclMure,  with  much  ground  under  cultiTnlion,  ami  in  which  the  atlraclioo 
la  mainly  in  tbo  detail,  reqnlringjto  he  flillyappredated,  much  dose  observa- 
tion, as  flowers,  or  shrubbery  planted  chiefly  with  regufd  to  eflecU  when  in 
bloom,  niny  be  termed  a  Gaxden. 
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The  term  Park  should  be  applied  oiilj  to  a  pleasure  ground  of  saffideot  iret  to 
possess  a  landscape  character  within  itself  and  which  is  characterized  br  i 
large  proportion  of  fiiir  meadow-like  Burfiioey  with  low  branching,  nmbng«0Qi 
trees  standing  singly  or  loosely  associated  in  clusters. 

If  within  such  a  park  there  are  established  oonyeniences  for  and  iDcstemeiiti  o 
recreation  of  several  kinds,  such  as  a  circuit  drive,  ride  and  walks;  anu^ 
ments  for  base  ball,  foot  ball,  cricket  or  hockey ;  for  skating,  swimming  rov- 
ing, curling,  gymnastics,  dancing,  archery,  promenade  ooncerta,  eta ;  and  if  a 
includes  architectural  and  sculptural  features  of  a  permanent  and  dignlfieii 
character,  it  may  be  classed  as  an  Urban  Park,  If  on  the  other  hand  it  hv 
but  few  obvious  advantages  for  the  recreation  of  great  ntimbera  of  peopk  d 
diverse  conditions  and  tastes,  except  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  district 
of  fertile  and  well- wooded  country  if  no  part  of  it  were  divided  into  fields,  or 
occupied  by  crops,  it  may  be  classed  as  a  Rural  Park, 

Roads  which  lie  mainly  in  the  country,  whether  it  is  mostly  agricultuial  land 
or  of  a  wild  character,  may  be  designated  rural  roads. 

In  describing  landscape  attractions,  the  term  grand  should  be  reserved  kf 
scenery  the  elements  of  which  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  as  in  the  view  froa 
the  old  public  garden  on  the  bluff  at  Natchez ;  picturesque^  for  scenery  tha 
elements  of  which  are  of  highly  interesting  and  somewhat  impressive  dst- 
acter,  as  at  the  Seal-Rock  end  of  the  principal  pleasure  drive  of  San  Frandsco: 
the  Wissahickon  drive  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  bolder  parts  of  the  rocky  set. 
shore  of  New  England;  the  words  "wild,"  "pastoral,"  "pleasing,**  prefixed 
to  topog^phical  terms,  as  mountain,  valley,  meadow,  prairie,  savanna,  irl 
give  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  character  of  most  other  aceneiy  except 
when  the  views  are  very  extensive  and  the  elements  diversilied. 

Roads  of  different  classes  may  be  classified  in  the  returns  as  follows : — 

First  Class  Stone  Road;  a  road  formed  of  stone  broken  to  a  nearly  ucilS^^rs 
size,  (each  piece  measuring  not  more  than  three  inches  across  the  ll^Di^?: 
way.)  laid  to  a  suflBcient  depth  to  resist  frost,  thoroughly  compacted  and  nui* 
smooth  on  the  surface,  properly  under-drained  and  furnished  with  sufBc'-Li 
arrangements  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all  surface  water,  and  in  all  re- 
spects proof  against  injury  by  rain  or  frost;  Or,  a  road  similar  to  the  ab^v*-. 
except  that  the  lower  stratum  consists  of  well  compacted  pavement  of  laip?r 
stone,  on  the  Telford  plan. 

Second  and  Third  Class  Stone  Roads ;  similar  to  the  above,  but  mere  rud^^Ij 
constructed.  (An  earth  road  with  stone  merely  strewn  upon  it  should  not  S: 
called  a  stone  road,  the  stone  in  such  cases  being  an  injury.) 

First  Class  Gravel  Road ;  similar  to  above,  but  with  a  sur&ce  stratum  tlnr 
inches  in  depth,  of  well  rolled,  screened,  hard  gravel,  (the  best  construct; -l 
for  a  road  designed  for  public  pleasure-driving.) 

Second  and  Third  Class  Gravel  Roads;  similar  to  the  last,  but  more  rudely  cr::- 
stnicted  or  imperfectly  finished. 

First  Class  Graveled  Earth  Roads ;  well  drained  and  not  liable  to  be  muddr. 

Second  Class  Graveled  Earth  Roads ;  similar  to  the  last,  but  imperfectly  pre- 
pared, sometimes  rough  and  not  suitable  for  pleasure-driving. 

"Earth  roads,"  "Belgian,"  "Cobblestone,"  " Phink,"  and  " Patent  wood-bkx4 
roads,"  need  no  description. 
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8P1CIAL  SCHIDtLB  OF  IKQUIRIES  IN  RBOARD  TO  RURAL  CniBTBllIBS. 

• 

Hural  Cemeteries  are  so  generally  used  for  public  drives  and  promenades, 
and  their  grading,  planting,  memorials,  and  monuments  are  so  far  indicatire  of 
the  public  taste,  as  well  as  influential  in  forming  it,  that  the  following  details 
raepecting  them  are  solicited,  in  the  belief  that  when  properly  edited  the  results 
will  prove  interesting  and  instructive.  Where  the  information  sought  has  been 
given  in  printed  documents,  a  simple  reference,  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  will 
be  sufficient 

L  Corporation, 
(a)  Name,  date,  and  circumstances  of  incorporation;  officers  for  1868. 

(d)  Basis  of  operations:  1,  self-sustaining;  2,  sustained  in  part  by  the  corpora- 
tion, or  trustees;  3,  sustained  by  lot-holders,  income  of  fbnds,  bequests,  etc. 

n.  Grounds. 

(a)  Area  in  acres— original  purchase,  addiibitions,  total. 

Q>)  Distance  firom  central  portion  of  city  or  town. 

(c)  Formation :  1,  surface— plain,  undulating,  hilly,  and  proportion  of  each ;  2, 
soil  and  subsoil — clay,  sand,  gravel,  hard-pan,  rock ;  3,  soil,  as  to  drainage — 
dry,  wet,  springy ;  4,  water — ^springs,  rills,  brooks,  streams,  lakes  or  ponds. 

((2)  Natural  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

(e)  Views — near  and  distant,  hills,  valley,  water. 

IIL  PUm  of  Dtvehpment 
A.  General  plan:  1,  lawn  plan;  2,  lot  system  ^  3,  single  intermests.    See  ex- 
planatory note  at  end. 
&  Details. 

(a)  Entrances — ^number,  buildings  connected  witk  ^eaoh,  and  sQrIe  of  same. 
{f>)  Boads — 1,  Proportion  of  all  roads  in  length,  to  the  acre,  in  the  whole  area; 
2,  width  and  length  of  principal  roads;  3,  width  and  length  of  section  roads: 
4,  do.  do.  of  service  roads;  5,  bridges — number,  length,  .width  and  style. 
For  classification  of  roads,  as  to  construction,  see  MiB  A  (j)  in  Circular 
respecting  Public  Grounds, 

(c)  Walks:  1,  length  and  breadth  of  walks  eommunicatimg  with  sections  or 
divisions;  2,  length  and  breadth  of  walks  through  OBsameiital  grounds;  3, 
proportion  of  enth^  length  of  walks  to  the  acre  of  the  inproved  grounds. 

(d)  Section  or  division  grounds  for  burial  purposes :  1,  total  area  laid  out  and 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  whole  area ;  2,  number  of  sections ;  3,  area  of 
lots,  largest,  smallest,  average ;  4,  area,  on  the  average,  in  each  section  pre- 
served for  ornamental  purposes. 

(e)  Grading  of  sections :  1,  how  far  done  by  corporation  on  a  general  plan ;  3, 
how  far  done  by  each  individual  lot  owner,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent 

(/)  Drainage:  1,  regular  system ;  2,  local;  3,  material  of  each ;  4,  length  of 
deep  drains  (8  feet;)  5,  length  of  tUe  drains  (3  (o  4  Jeet;)  6,  length  of  open 
drains ;  7,  total  length  of  drains;  8,  number  of  sink  or  silt  basins,  and  mode 
of  construction. 

{g)  Artificial  water-works — lakes,  ponds,  cascades,  fountains,  wells. 

(A)  Planting:  1,  how  far  according  to  a  general  plan  by  the  corporation;  %  how 
fu  according  to  the  oaprice  of  lot  owners ;  3,  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
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have  been  found  satisfactory;  4,  proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  tn  tcre  c: 
section  ground;  5,  supplied  from  corporation-nurserj,  or  general  market 
(t)   Size  of  lots :  1,  largest ;  2,  smallest ;  3,  general  average  price  per  square  focc 
(j)  Names  of  architect,  gardener,  and  superintendent  emplojed  in  design  aui 
construction. 

lY.  MemarialSy  Monumenta^  and  EmbeUishmerUs. 

(a)  Memorials  and  monuments — whole  number:  1,  statues;  2,  obelL^  azid 
column;  3,  sarcophagus;  4,  tombs;  5,  statuettes  and  syinbolic  devices;  i, 
elaborate  works  of  art,  (with  name  of  artist  atid  cast;)  7,  bead  and  kat- 
stones ;  8,  public  monuments,  and  how  erected ;  9,  number  or  proportkn  of 
the  above  in  granite,  American  marble,  Italian  marble,  Scotch  granite,  Xora 
Scotia  stone,  brown  stone,  iron,  bronze,  Ac;  10,  name  and  residence  of  the 
principal  artists  and  artizans  employed  in  the  design  and  construction. 

(e)  Flower-beds,  groups  of  roses,  &c. 

(d)  Inclosed  lots — number  with :  1,  iron  fences,  stone  posts  and  rafls,  chiifi^ 
wooden  fence,  evergreen  hedges,  curb-stones ;  2,  number  without  visible  di- 
vision, except  comer  posts,  as  landmarks. 

Y.  Ejcpendiiure. 

(a)  Ground:  1,  original  and  subsequent  purchase  for  Cemetery  purpota;  2. 
total  expense  for  improvements ;  3,  annual  expense  for  care  and  superriBoc 

(b)  Buildings :  1,  cost  of  chapel ;  2,  gate  lodge ;  3,  receiving  tomb;  4,  supers 
tendent's  office  or  dwelling ;  5,  store  or  tool-house. 

(c)  Average  expense  for  improving  and  ornamenting  private  lots :  1,  piantstf ; 
2,  grading ;  3,  inclosing  (per  foot ;)  4,  annual  care  and  supervision. 

(d)  Expense  of  inclosing  entire  grounds,  and  how  done. 

VI.  Influences^  etc 

(a)  Average  number  of  daily  visitors  in  Summer;  in  Winter;  carriages;  pe^ies- 
tnans. 

(b)  Average  number  of  lots  sold  annually ;  2,  total  amount  in  $ — ;  3,  nunbe 
of  burials  in  lots ;  4,  Single  interments. 

(c)  Charges:  1,  opening  and  closing  graves;  2,  receiving  tomb ;   .3,  private  ra:^'. 

(d)  General  result  in  respect  to :  1,  an  increase  of  taste  for  natural  scvnerr;  I 
progress  in  beautifying  private  lots;  3,  homestead  embellishments.  Jtc 

VII.  Printed  Rajtorts^  Flans^  Circular^  d:c.  <t*c. 

1,  List  of  all  printed  matter  relating  to  the  enterprise;  2,  a  copy  of  any  printe-i 
document,  act  of  incorporation,  list  of  officers,  annual  report,  plan  of  gronii 
illustration  and  description  of  monuments,  will  be  thankfully  received  isi 
the  courtesy  reciprocated. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTE. 

Laivn  Flan ;  where  a  section  or  division  is  improved  according  to  a  geneni 
plan,  without  any  inclosures,  and  where  the  g^ding,  planting  and  grouping  are 
in  harmony  with  the  respective  lot  and  monument,  as  well  as  with  the  whole. 

Lot  System ;  where  lots  are  laid  out,  inclosed  and  planted,  without  regard  to 
other  lots,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself. 

Principal  Roads ;  leading  ways  of  communication  between  distant  parts  of  ta 
ground. 

Section  Roads;  such  as  connect  section  or  division  grounds  with  principal  roads 

Service  Roads ;  such  as  are  used  by  laborers  and  teams  employed  on  the  gruusa- 
'^'*  ••  nossible,  they  are  secluded,  and  often  temporary. 


jlP«.*j0.^^t. 


CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


U.  S.  DiPABTMimr  or  EouoATioy, 

WasMngUm,  D.  0.^  1107. 

Ih  replj  to  your  inqoiiy  "  for  a  single  document  which  NhnU  set  forth  the 
diaracteristic  featores  of  difTerent  Byatenia  of  public  elementary  ln^tructl<;ti  at 
home  and  abroad,'*  the  undersigned  would  lay,  that  he  knows  of  no  such  vot' 
ume ;  and  interesting  as  such  a  volume  in  some  respects  would  l;e,  lie  is  not 
sure  that  it  would  answer  jour  immediate  purpose,  *'the  preparation  of  an  eifl' 
dent  sjTstem  of  ooomion  sdiools  ibr  a  community  which  lias  not  f«fi  M^mpMi 
the  cardinal  idea  of  popular  education  as  it  is  undenitood  in  tlie  Jf //fth«f»  mA 
Western  Statea.**  Any  system,  to  be  thoroughly  undefVCM4,  mmti  be  HUt^tfA 
in  its  details,  and  in  reference  to  its  historical  derebpCDefity  Mttd  Hkm  ytf^^Hm 
conditions  of  society  where  it  is  in  operstaoo.  Social  liftr  wHIi  yoo  b  ymsiUmtt 
and  the  distribotioii  of  popolatioif  has  nci  been  fKuremed  by  ^Xm  mum  laws 
whidi  have  elfected  it  in  c«facr  sections  U  the  coctttry.  Toor  kMUtttMrn  td 
education  have  growii  up  qndtr  tbeae  ontwtirioBSL 

Under tfacae and otfaer grrtimaraiiffs,  wffl  it  aoi  bir  \0m%m\AW09m  tt» 
^jpointment  of  a  ScIkxiI  Bcsd,  or  a  Msigli  oAear;  or  rslfcty  tM  a  fSmt^  m§m' 


^  muA  «lliMisa»  §^ 


Urn fiMe pcmattff.  wj im-Piimm^ 


yk  jrfn^X  ia  IM  |;tviii4  it  y^n^ 
iM  4«yi<iiae<»  if  th«»  C^mmiiPMiv^  .iMy  «rMH^  lim  :i>v 

*ia  'wfcW^  'VMS^IIM  "IT  W  "fl^W!  ■Jtlw#«P  .If  '|(^  V4siw 

Shu*  ii»  Jf  ;^f*<^^f»f  t  e^-rtf  V  1»v«yw»M»w<y   *!»HI> 
^  mA  Tt.^  n^  -w  ^y»yw*|4y  w<H  ^Mfy  if*?«^ 

i»ii*wir  4fmithm^  mt^  vi  ^*  ^sM^fr^ -/ -^ 


At. 


CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  EDUCATIONAL  TRACTS. 


U.  S.  Depastkekt  op  Educatiok, 

Washin(/(on,  D.  C^  HSi 

Ik  reply  to  your  inquiry  for  copies  of  the  Documents  and  other  publicauxi 
of  this  Department,  and  especially  of  any  Educational  Tracts  on  the  fuuik* 
mental  principles  of  Education,  the  Relations  of  the  State  to  schools  of  acj 
kind,  and  particularly  of  a  Republican  government  to  elementary  schooU.  the 
Economical  and  Social  Arguments  in  favor  of  Public  Schools,  and  exhawnre 
and  practical  expositions  of  the  Organization,  Studies,  Management,  and  Ib- 
temal  Work  generally  of  Elementary  Schools— for  general  distribution,  and  ftr 
reproduction  in  still  more  popular  form  in  public  addresses  and  new^pipcr 
articles,  in  States  where  these  objects  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  and  at 
not  understood  and  appreciated,  the  undersigned  will  state : 

1.  The  only  Documents  of  the  Department  which  have  jet  been  printed  m 
the  Special  Circulars,  asking  for  informatioo,  or  explaining  the  policy  of  the 
Department,  and  the  Monthly  Official  Circulars,  which,  owing  to  the  small  dtf- 
ical  force  at  his  command,  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  which  the  CoiEmi*' 
sioner  designed,  and  each  of  which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  prelimiD«7 
Report  on  the  subject  presented  in  the  Special  Circulars  issued  (or  the  purpov 
of  collecting  information  as  the  basis  of  a  more  elaborate  treatmenL 

2.  As  the  Plan  of  Publication  projected  by  him,  and  set  forth  in  Special  O 
cular,  No.  2,  has  not  been  presented  in  a  formal  way  to  secure  as  yet  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  the  Commissioner  has  assumed  the  entire  expenr  of 
printing  these  Monthly  Official  Circulars,  except  Nob.  Ill,  IV,  and  V,  bin  bs 
distributed  them  freely  to  such  persons  as  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  ibex 
and  to  such  as  have  applied  for  information  respecting  the  subject  of  theSp<Lx:ai 
Circular  to  which  the  number  was  devoted.  Copies,  both  of  the  MontLir  Cj- 
cular,  and  of  the  Special  Circulars,  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  your  ooCkptf*- 
tion  in  obtaining  the  information  sought  is  respectfully  solicited. 

3.  Articles,  more  or  less  exhaustive,  on  the  several  subjects  specified  in  rue 
letter,  have  been  published  by  the  undersigned,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  edu-* 
tional  labors,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Classified  Index,  (Chapters  I,  II,  III,)  ia 
Monthly  Circular,  Number  Two,  any  of  which,  so  far  as  they  can  be  fumiatfd 
detached  from  bound  volumes,  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 

4.  The  publication  of  a  series  of  Educational  Tracts^  made  up  partly  froo 
articles  which  have  appeared,  or  which  may  herealVer  appear  in  the  Amehoui 
Journal  of  Education,  or  in  the  Monthly  Circular,  has  been  begun — which,  « 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  will  be  supplied  in  orders  for  general  distri- 
bution, at  the  cost  of  press- work  and  paper.  It  so  happens  that  the  first  ofthj 
series  is  devoted  to  answers,  by  the  highest  authorities,  to  the  question,  ^\d 
ia  Education  t  and  the  second  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  exposition  of  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  Public  Schools.    Copies  of  these  will  be  mailed  to  your  address. 

6.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  have  been  struck  oflf  in  pamphlet  form,  for  wider  distributioiL 
Hie  Commissioner  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  this  pubUcatiou,  except  to  gul^ 
ntee  the  Publisher  against  loss. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Commisncmer. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 


It  has  been  held  that  education^  according  to  its  etymology,  means  a 
drawing  out  of  the  fiusulties  of  the  mind,  not  a  mere  accumulation  of 
things  in  the  memory ;  and  this  is  probably  substantially  true ;  but  yet 
the  etymology  of  education  is  not,  directly  at  least,  edueere^  but  educare. 
Again,  education  has  been  distinguished  from  information  ;  which  may 
well  be  done,  as  the  word  if^form^ion  is  now  used ;  but  yet  the  word 
if^formarei  at  first,  implied  as  fundamental  an  operation  on  the  mind  as 
edueare;  the  forming  and  giving  a«  defined  form  and  scheme  to  a  mere 
rude  susceptibility  of  thought  in  the  human  mind.  Again,  we  use  the 
term  20am,  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  (Thus  we  have.  Psalm 
cxix.  66  and  71,  Learn  me  true  undentanding  and  knowledge ;  and  I 
will  learn  thy  latoe.)  But  the  German  distinguishes  these  two  aspects 
of  the  same  fundamental  noticm  by  different  forms — lehren  and  lemen; 
and  in  a  more  exact  stage  of  English,  one  of  these  is  replaced  by  another 
word,  to  teach  ;  which,  though  it  is  not  the  representative  of  a  word  used 
in  this  sense  in  German,  is  connected  with  the  German  verb  teigen^  to 
show,  and  teichen^  a  sign  or  mark ;  and  thus  directs  us  to  the  French 
and  other  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  same  notion  is 
expressed  by  eneeigner^  imegnare^  eneenar;  which  come  firom  the  Latin 
imignire,  and  are  connected  with  tignum,  W.  Whbwill. 

Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men  participators  in  the 
best  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  general :  namely,  in  that  which 
is  most  rational,  true,  beautiful,  and  good  . . .  the  several  steps  by  which 
man  is  admitted,  from  the  sphere  of  his  narrow  individuality,  inU>  the 
great  sphere  of  humanity ;  by  which,  from  being  merely  a  conscious  ani- 
mal, he  becomes  conscious  of  rationality ;  by  which,  firom  being  merely  a 
creature  of  sense,  he  becomes  a  creature  of  intellect ;  by  which,  firom  be- 
ing merely  a  seeker  of  pleasurable  sensations,  he  becomes  an  admirer  of 
what  is  beautiful ;  by  which,  fitMn  being  merely  the  slave  of  impulse,  he 
becomes  a  reverencer  of  what  is  right  and  good.  W.  Wemwwu*, 

What  is  a  man 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? — a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  diaoonrse. 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  rust  in  us  unused.  SkUKsriABi. 
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In  the  bringing  up  of  jouth,  there  are  three  spectml  points — trod  d 
religion,  honesty  of  living,  and  right  order  in  learning;.  In  which  tkra 
ways,  I  pray  God  my  poor  children  may  walk. 

AiirifAif.    Pr^aee  to  Sekoolmmitr. 

Many  examples  may  be  put  of  ithe  force  of  custom,  both  apoo  mui 
and  body ;  therefore,  since  custom  is  the  princii>al  mmgistrate  of  bb'i 
life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs  C«ftaiiih, 
custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years ;  this  we  ol 
education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom.  So  we  see  in  k&- 
guages,  the  tone  is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joisii 
are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions  in  youth  than  ifter- 
wards ;  fbr  it  is  true,  the  late  learners  can  not  so  well  take  up  the  plr. 
except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix,  but 
have  kept  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  anwDd* 
ment,  which  is  exceeding  rare :  but  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  lad 
conjoined,  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater ;  for  there  example  teacbeth,  oob- 
pany  comforteth,  emulation  quickeneth,  glory  raiseth ;  so  as  in  sad 
places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  his  exaltation. 

LoBD  Bacon.    Euay$,     Otutam  and  EdueatimL 

I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  pcr 
form  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  pnnie 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war  .  .  .  inflamed  with  a  study  of  learning  tod 
the  admiration  of  virtue ;  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  bnre 
men,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  fiunous  to  all  ages. 

John  3Iilt&s. 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  rffiin- 
ing  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  umXMSt 
him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of 
true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  op 
the  highest  perfection.  John  Mn^ros. 

First,  there  must  precede  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  inclioft- 
tions  and  capacities  of  children.  Secondly,  next  must  ensue  the  cuitore 
and  fumishment  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  molding  of  behavior  aad 
decent  forms.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of  affections.  Fiflhlv,  the  quick- 
ening and  exciting  of  observations  and  practical  judgment  Sixthly,  aod 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being  that  which  must  knit 
and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is  the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  prio- 
ciples  and  seeds  of  religion.  Sir  Henry  Waltox 

How  great  soever  a  genius  may  be,  and  how  much  soever  he  may  A^ 
quire  new  light  and  heat,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  rapid  course,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  will  never  shine  in  his  full  luster,  nor  shed  the  full  influence  be 
IS  capable  oC  unless  to  his  own  experience  he  adds  of  other  men  aad 
other  ages.  Bolxngbboo. 
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We  ire  born  under  a  law :  it  is  our  wisdom  to  find  it  out,  and  our 
safety  to  comply  with  it  Db.  Whichcote. 

Since  the  time  that  Qod  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law  upon 
the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their 
labor  hath  been  to  do  his  wilL  "  He  made  a  law  for  the  rain ;''  he  gave 
his  *^  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  command- 
ment" Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether, 
•though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws,  if  these 
principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this 
lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities  which  thej  now  have  ; 
if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen 
and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  may 
happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a  giant,  doth 
run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing 
faintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander 
firom  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves 
by  disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last 
gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  her  heavenly  in- 
fluence, the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered 
breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  f  See  we 
not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay 
of  the  whole  world. 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bo- 
som of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  Heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both  angels,  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  eac1i  in  different  sort  and  man- 
ner, yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.  Richard  Hooker. 

The  knowledge  of  Languages,  Sciences,  Histories,  ftc,  is  not  innate  to 
us ;  it  doth  not  of  itself  spring  in  our  minds ;  it  is  not  any  ways  incident 
by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace  (except  rarely  by  miracle) ;  common  ob- 
servation doth  not  produce  it ;  it  can  not  be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except 
by  that  for  which,  it  was  said  of  old,  the  gods  sell  all  things,  that  is,  for 
pains ;  without  which  the  best  wit  and  the  greatest  capacity  may  not  ren- 
der a  man  learned,  as  the  best  soil  will  not  yield  good  firuit  or  grain,  if 
they  be  not  planted  nor  sown  therein.  Br.  Barrow. 

Powers  act  but  weakly  and  irregularly  till  they  are  hightened  and 
perfected  by  their  habits.  Dr.  Sooth. 

As  this  life  is  a  preparation  for  eternity,  so  is  education  a  preparation 
for  this  life ;  and  that  education  alone  is  valuable  which  answers  these 
great  primary  objects. .  Bishop  Short. 
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Fonsmuch  as  all  knowledge  be^neth  from  experience^  tfaerefise  aho 
new  experience  is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of 
experience  the  beginning  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  Whatsoerer, 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a  man,  giyeth  him  matter  of  hope  of  know- 
ing somewhat  that  he  knew  not  before.  And  this  hope  and  expectatioQ 
of  fbtore  knowledge  from  any  thing  that  happeneth  new  and  strange,  a 
that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration  ;  and  the  same  consid- 
ered as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity ;  which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.  *  ^ 
And  from  this  beginning  is  derived  all  philosophy,  as  astronomy  from 
the  admiration  of  the  course  of  heaven;  natural  philosophy  from  the 
strange  effects  of  the  elements  and  other  bodies.  And  from  the  degreei 
of  curiosity,  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  knowledge  among  men. 

Thokas  Hqbbes. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  a  short  but  full  de8cr^>tion  of  a 
happy  state  in  this  world. 

Of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  often  are  what  they  are,  good 
or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the 
great  difference  in  mankind.  The  little,  or  almost  insensible^  impres- 
sions on  our  tender  infancies,  have  very  important  and  lasting  conse- 
quences :  and  there  it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  some  rivers  where  a 
gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  in  channels,  thit 
make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses;  and  by  this  little  directioo, 
given  them  at  first,  in  the  source,  they  receive  different  tendencies,  and 
arrive  at  least  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

That  which  every  gentleman,  that  takes  any  care  of  his  education,  de- 
sires for  his  son,  is  contained  in  these  four  things:  Virtue,  Wisdom, 
Qood-breeding  and  Learning.  I  place  virtue  as  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary of  these  endowments  that  belong  to  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  as  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  make  him  valued  and  beloved  by  others,  acceptable  or 
tolerable  to  himself.  Without  that,  I  think,  he  will  be  happy  neither  in 
this  nor  the  other  world. 

It  is  virtue,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  head  and  valuable  part  to  be 
aimed  at  in  education.  All  other  considerations  and  accomplishments 
should  give  way,  and  be  postponed,  to  this.  This  is  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial good,  which  tutors  should  -not  only  read  lectures,  and  talk  of; 
but  the  labor  and  art  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind  with,  and 
fiisten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  young  man  had  a  true  relish  of  it, 
and  placed  his  strength,  his  glory,  and  his  pleasure  in  it 

As  the  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to  endure  hard- 
ships, so  also  does  that  of  the  mind.  And  the  great  principle  and  foun- 
dation of  all  virtue  and  worth  lies  in  this,  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny 
himself  his  own  desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  follow 
what  reason  directs  as  best,  though  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way. 

John  Locke.     Thoughts  on  Bditcation, 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.         Popi. 
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principles  of  eduotian  itrc  the  same,  or  Dearl}'  the  aaine  in 

'.  all  times.  Tliey  are  fixed  unallerably  in  the  natural  and 
itution  of  man.  The;  are  to  be  found  in  our  afiVctioaa 
id  pB^ions,  some  of  which  must  be  controlled  and  some  choriahed  in 
werj  state  of  manners,  and  under  every  form  of  society.  From  the  right 
■pprehenaions  of  tbem,  nu  discover  "the  way  in  which  a  child  ought  to 
go,"  and  by  the  right  use  of  them  "  when  he  ia  young,"  we  shall  qnali^ 
fchn,  "  when  old,"  for  not  departing  from  it 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much  is  effected  by  aulhor- 
i^  of  legal  restraint,  and  much  by  public  instruction  from  the  pulpit 
Bat  education,  in  its  large  and  proper  sense,  [of  not  merely  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  procepta  and  religious  doctrine,  but  a  system  of  discipline 
applied  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  young  persons,]  may  boost  even  of  su- 
perior usefulness.  It  comes  home  directly  to  "  the  bosoms  and  buGinosB 
of"  young  persona,  it  recUfies  every  principle  and  controls  every  action ; 
it  prevents  their  attention  ftom  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated 
by  levity,  or  overwhelmed  by  vice  1  it  preserves  them  from  lalling  a  prey 
to  the  wicked  examples  of  the  world  when  they  arc  in  company,  and  from 
'becoming  slaves  to  their  own  turbulent  appetites  when  they  are  in  soli- 
tude. It  is  not  occasional  or  desultory  in  Its  operation ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  heaps  "line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept;"  it  binds  the  com- 
mands of  religion,  for  a  "sign  upon  the  hands  of  young  men,  and  front- 
lets between  tlieir  eyes;"  it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  desires  and  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  "  sit  in  tlie  bouse,  and  when  they  walk 
]n  the  way ;"  when  they  "  lie  down  in  peace  to  take  tlteir  rest,"  and  when 
tiiey  "  rise  up  "  to  "  go  forth  to  their  labor."  Dk.  Parr. 

What  is  the  education  of  the  generality  of  the  world  f  Reading  a  par- 
eel  of  books?  No,  Bestrainlordificiplme.cmulaUon,  examples  of  virtue 
Uid  Justice,  form  the  education  of  the  world.  Edxund  Burke. 

The  heart  of  a  nation  comes  by  priests,  by  lawyers,  by  philosophers, 
by  schools,  by  education,  by  the  nurse's  care,  the  mother's  anxiety,  the 
fcthor's  severe  brow.  It  comes  by  letters,  by  alence,  by  every  art,  by 
■culpture,  painting,  and  poetry  j  by  the  song  on  war,  on  peace,  on  do- 
mestic virtue,  on  a  beloved  and  magnanimous  king;  by  the  tliad,  by  the 
Odyssey,  by  tragedy,  by  comedy.  It  comes  by  sympathy,  by  love,  by 
the  marriage  union,  hy  friendship,  generosity,  meekness,  temperance; 
by  virtue  and  example  of  virtue.  It  comes  by  sentiments  of  chivalry,  by 
romance,  by  munc,  by  decorations  and  magntflconce  of  buildings;  by  the 
culture  of  the  body,  by  comfortable  clothing,  by  fiiahions  in  dress,  by  - 
luxury  and  commerce.  It  comes  by  the  severity,  the  melancholy,  the 
benignity  of  countenance ;  by  rules  of  polilencss,  ceremonies,  formalities, 
■olemnities.  It  comes  by  rights  attendant  on  law,  by  religion,  by  the 
oath  of  oSiee,  by  the  venerable  assembly,  by  the  judge's  procecsion  and 
trumpet*,  by  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  crimes,  by  public  Gtst^ 
public  prayer,  by  meditation,  by  the  Bible,  by  tlie  coiiaecralioii  of 
ohurchee,  hj  the  sacred  feolival,  by  the  cathedral's  gloom  and  cbuir. 
PHor.  RjUudik 
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I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the  qaurr, 
which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  rnfiiii 
fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  disooTers  ercrforB*- 
mental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the  bod j  of  it. 

Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  mA 
helps,  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  aooo  opn 
him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  edu- 
cation, which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  hia  doctrine  of  substanciai 
forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  i&d 
that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  superfluous  matter,  and  rv> 
moves  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  and  the  sculptor  oalj 
finds  it  What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  hu- 
man soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good  or 
the  gi;eat  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  i 
proper  education  might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  li^i  *  * 
Those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  education,  rise  abotc 
one  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For  to  retora  to 
our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be 
chipped,  sometimes  rough  hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  buma 
figure ;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  finbi 
and  features ;  sometihies  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  ekfancv, 
but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxilftts 
could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and  finishings. 

Joseph  Amnsox 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  common  notion  of  instructioQ :  a» 
if  science  were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern,  tin: 
passively  waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of  knowledet  n^ 
sembles  the  growth  of  fruit:  however  external  causes  may  in  s<.c:7 
degree  cooperate,  it  is  the  internal  vigor  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  m>: 
ripen  the  juices  to  their  just  maturity.  Jajies  Harris.     Hemuf 

Human  creatures,  from  the  constitution  of  their  nature,  and  the  or- 
cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  can  not  but  acquire  habits  dunnz 
their  childhood,  by  the  impressions  which  are  given  them  and  their  own 
customary  actions;  and  long  before  they  arrive  at  mature  age  xhefi 
habits  form  a  general  settled  character.  And  the  observation  of  tb* 
text — "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  oli 
he  will  not  depart  from  it " — that  the  most  early  habits  are  generally  th; 
most  lasting,  is  likewise  every  one's  observation. 

Bishop  Bctlol 

Organic  structure,  temperament,  things  affecting  the  senses  or  bod^ 
functions,  are  as  closely  linked  with  a  right  play  of  the  fiu^ulties,  as  the 
material  and  condition  of  an  instrument  of  music  with  that  wonderfal 
result  called  melody.  W.  R  Clulow. 
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Education  does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet;  it  begins  with  a 
mother's  look,  with  a  Other's  nod  of  approbation,  or  sign  of  reproof;  with 
a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand ;  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbear* 
ance ;  with  handful  of  flowers  in  green  dells,  or  hills,  and  daisy  meadows ; 
with  birdsnest  admired,  but  not  touched  ;  with  creeping  ants  and  almost 
imperceptible  emmets;  with  humming  bees,  and  glass  bee-hives;  with 
pleasant  walks  in  shady  lands,  and  with  thoughts  devoted,  in  sweet  and 
kindly  tcmes  and  words,  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to 
deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  source  of  all  good — to  God  himself 

Db.  Ramsden. 

He  [man]  would  look  round  upon  the  world  without,  and  the  thought 
would  arise  in  his  mind — "  Where  am  I  ?"  He  would  contemplate  him- 
self his  form  so  curious,  his  feelings  so  strange  and  various ;  he  would 
ask — **  WJuit  am  IV  Then  reflection  would  begin  to  stir  within  him, 
and  reviewing  the  world  without  and  within,  and  pondering  upon  the 
mystery  of  existence,  he  would  exclaim — "  Why  am  I  ?*'  And  the  re- 
plies to  these  three  questions  compose  the  entire  circle  of  human  knowl 
edge,  developed  in  its  natural  order. 

W.  Oox.     The  Advocate^  hie  Training. 

I  believe,  that  what  it  is  most  honorable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profit- 
able to  learn  ;  and  that  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  pos- 
sess, it  is  also  the  best  exercise  to  acquire. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  what  shoidd  be  the  material  of 
education,  becomes  singularly  simplified.  It  might  be  matter  of  dispute 
what  processes  have  the  greatest  effect  in  developing  the  intellect ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  what  &cts  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  man  enter- 
ing into  life  should  accurately  know. 

I  believe,  in  brief^  that  he  ought  to  know  three  things : 

First     Where  he  is. 

Secondly.     Where  he  is  going. 

Thirdly.     What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. 

First  Where  he  is. — ^Tbat  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  a  world  he  has  got 
into ;  how  large  it  is ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how ;  what 
it  is  made  of^  and  what  may  be  made  of  it 

Secondly.  Where  he  is  going. — That  is  to  say,  what  chances  or  re- 
ports there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this ;  what  seems  to  be  the 
nature  of  that  other  world ;  and  whether,  for  information  respecting  it, 
he  had  better  consult  the  Bible,  Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent 

Thirdly.  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. — ^That  is 
to  say,  what  kind  of  fiusulties  he  possesses ;  what  are  the  present  state 
and  wants  of  mankind ;  what  is  his  place  in  society ;  and  what  are  the 
readiest  means  in  his  power  of  attaining  happiness  and  diffusing  it  The 
man  who  knows  these  things,  and  who  has  had  his  will  so  subdued  in 
the  learning  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought,  I 
should  call  educated ;  and  the  man  who  knows  them  not,  uneducated, 
though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  BabeL  Rusux. 
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Bducation  does  not  mean  merely  retding  aad  writiDgp  nor  aoy  6i^ 
however  considenible,  of  mere  inteUecUuJ  initractioii.  It  ii^  in  te  kq 
est  sense,  a  process  which  extends  from  the  comimwccoaeoi  to  the  n 
mination  of  existence.  A  child  comes  into  the  world,  and  at  oaet  k 
edacation  begins^  Often  at  his  birth  the  seeds  of  disfasf  or 
are  sown  in  his  constitution — and  while  he  hangs  at  his  mother's 
he  is  imbibing  impressions  which  will  remain  with  him  through  M 
During  the  first  period  of  infancy,  the  physical  fimme  expaads  si 
strengthens ;  but  its  delicate  structure  is  influoiced  for  good  or  eri  b 
all  surrounding  circumstances— cleanliness,  light,  air,  food,  warmd 
By  and  by,  the  young  being  within  shows  itself  nK>re.  The  sendes  b< 
come  quicker.  The  desires  and  affections  assume  a  more  definite  fthspi 
Every  object  which  gives  a  sensation ;  every  desire  gratified  or  denied 
every  act,  word,  or  look  of  affection  or  of  unkindness,  has  its  e&d 
sometimes  slight  and  imperceptible,  sometimes  obvious  and  permaDesl 
in  building  up  the  human  being ;  or,  rather,  in  determining  the  directia 
in  which  it  will  shoot  up  and  unfold  itself  Through  the  different  state 
of  the  infiint,  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  the  man,  the  development  o 
his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  goes  on,  the  various  dream 
stances  of  his  condition  incessantly  acting  upon  him — the  heahhfhliMH 
or  unhealthfulness  of  the  air  he  breathes ;  the  kind,  and  the  soffiocnn 
of  his  food  and  clothing;  the  degree  in  which  his  physical  powers  «i 
exerted ;  the  freedom  with  which  his  senses  are  allowed  or  eooour^fd 
to  exercise  themselves  upon  external  objects ;  the  extent  to  which  hk 
fikculties  of  remembering,  comparing,  reasoning,  are  tasked ;  the  ssondi 
and  sights  of  home ;  the  moral  example  of  parents ;  the  discipline  of 
school ;  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  studies,  rewards  and  punishments ; 
the  personal  qualities  of  his  companions ;  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  society,  juvenile  and  advanced,  in  which  he  moves ;  and  the  cbara:- 
ter  of  the  public  institutions  under  which  he  lives.  The  successive  oper- 
ation of  all  these  circumstances  upon  a  human  being  fix»m  ea^Iie^; 
childhood,  constitutes  his  education ; — an  education  which  does  not  ter- 
minate with  the  arrival  of  manhood,  but  continues  through  life, — whicb 
is  itself,  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  revelation  and  reason,  a  sute 
of  probation  or  education  for  a  subsequent  and  more  glorious  existence. 

John  Lalok.     Priz€  Emdff. 

The  appropriate  and  attainable  ends  of  a  good  education  are  the  posses- 
sion of  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies ;  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  the 
respect  of  fellow-men ;  the  free  exercises  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  the 
gratification  of  a  curiosity  that  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  and  vet 
finds  food  forever ;  the  power  of  regulating  the  habits  and  the  business 
of  life,  so  as  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  comfort  oat  of 
small  means ;  the  refining  and  tranquilizing  enjoyment  of  the  beautifol 
in  nature  and  art,  and  the  kindred  perception  of  the  beauty  and  nobifitj 
of  virtue ;  the  strengthening  consciousness  of  duty  fulfilled,  and,  to 
crown  an,  **  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

SAaaA  Aranst 
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The  spedflc  ngnification  of  Education  his  often  been  defined  b  j  means 
of  the  distinction  between  sdueere  and  edueare.  But  this  is  not  a  suffi- 
eient  basis  for  a  precise  definition.  £.  M.  Amdt,  in  his  '^Fragmenti  on 
Ewnan  CulUire^^  oonsidere  tdueaire  to  signify  the  artistic  process  or  art 
of  education,  and  thinks  that  eduoert  is  more  correctly  translated  by  "  to 
bring  up,"  or  **  raise  up  ;*'  rp^9^iv.  Schmidt  in  one  place  considers  edneere 
to  be  the  business  of  the  mother,  because  she  brings  forth  the  child.t 
In  another  place,  he  says  it  means  **  to  bring  out  of  the  family,  into  a 
larger  sphere  of  life — into  the  world  ;**(  and  in  a  third,  that  it  means  ^*  to 
awaken,  set  in  actirity  and  develop  the  inner  higher  fiumlties.*'§  Educare 
is  in  the  latter  place  taken  to  mean,  on  the  contrary,  **  to  bring  the  boy 
out  of  his  anunaliaed  state  of  existence ;  to  change  the  animal  man  into 
the  spiritual.** 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  German  etymology  may  not  furnish  a 
more  definite  answer.  Ziehen\  means  to  remove  any  thing  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  such  a  way  that  the  thing  moved  follows  the  power, 
and  doed  it,  also,  in  a  steady  manner,  m  tx>ntradistrnction  to  throwing, 
striking,  or  carrying;  and  the  thing  moved  is  in  a  certain  sense  forced 
to  go  itself,  even  though  it  struggles  not  to  do  so.  This  radical  word  has 
gained  a  metaphorical  meaning  in  the  department  discussed  by  this 
work,  by  its  relation  in  meaning  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  gardener's  production  of  flowers  firom  a  bulb.  Thus  tiehen  de- 
scribes the  management  of  his  assistants  by  a  teacher ;  of  his  orchestra 
by  a  leader,  (though  the  compound  heranMiehen  is  more  precisely  proper) ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  meaning  is  still  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  original  word,  for  there  is  a  drawing  after  himself  by  the  leader, 
without  however  any  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  influence  is 
exerted.  But  when  9uhen  is  used  to  denote  the  sort  of  training  that 
is  acquired  by  a  wild  young  man  who  is  sent  to  be  a  soldier,  the  most 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  the  means  used ;  the  strenuous  discipline ;  and 
the  design  is  not  that  he  shall  follow  after  his  discipliner  in  any  sense, 
but  that  by  means  of  his  receiring  the  action  here  denoted  by  9iehm^ 
that  is  by  means  of  the  passirity  into  which  the  constraint  of  his  disci- 
pline brings  him,  he  shall  learn  a  right  passirity,  which  is  the  negation 
of  his  prerious  wrong  actirity ;  namely,  by  means  of  an  obedience  to 
persons,  authorities,  orders ;  which  obedience  is  the  negation  of  his  own 
undisciplined  self-wilL  Ai^ftMen  has  a  definite  pedagogical  meaning. 
It  is  the  continuation  of  that  careful  protection  from  dangers  to  life,  which 
is  given  to  young  infimts ;  and  therefore  the  physical  care  of  the  child, 
up  to  the  period  when  it  can  take  care  of  itself;  a  duty  which  can  after 
the  death  of  the  mother  be  performed,  for  instance,  by  a  maid.    Here 

*  "FragmenU  4l6tr  MmtckmhUdtmg.*' 

t  *•  OutUne,'*  Ac.,  p.  40.    •*The  child  Ui  broofht  forth  iato  the  Ufht  of  d«7  ;  •dtmitmr,  m 


Ibe  proTerb  «f«,  9dmli  cbttttriM,  mhteat  nutris,  HutUuil  paedagogu;  dottt  wmgiH^r." 
|Ib.,p.22L  fib.,  p.  988. 

S  Ziehen  correfpoods  ^wjntufj  to  tb«  JUtla  root  word  of  "*  wlacMt,**  via, dMi,  loll 
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the  animal  side  of  the  human  heing  is  most  promiDeot ;  so  tfiat  the  w: 
maj  be  used  even  of  a  calf;  and  when  applied  to  persons,  is  mC-; 
q>oken  of  orphaned  or  neglected  children,  who  earij  oome  into  ^e  ckans 
of  strangers ;  and  whose  education  is  oonsidOTed  cbieflj  from  the  poa 
of  view  of  a  beneficent  life-sustained  lore.  Brtiehemy  (edacate.)  oa  ^ 
contrary,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  prefix  «r  in  many  word 
denotes  the  action  ottiehen  perfected ;  carried  oat  to  its  oltiinate  ot^eci 
as  including  all  sides  of  the  subjects  of  its  action ;  coiDplete  within  r 
proper  scope.  Eniehen  (to  educate)  is  therefore  tiehen  (lo  draw  fjrtk 
and  avfzUhen  (to  bring  up)  in  thdr  metaphorical  sense,  bat  with  the  u 
ditional  definite  shade  of  meaning,  that  its  action  is  carried  out  to  r 
completed  purpose,  and  applies  to  all  sides  of  the  obiect  to  be  acted  ai 
But  this  does  not  however  fully  express  the  actual  extent  of  the  ide 
The  best  and  most  condensed  definition  that  we  can  gire  is — Educatk 
is  that  intentional  and  systematic  course  of  operations  bj  adult  per»c^ 
upon  the  young,  which  is  designed  to  raise  the  latter  to  whatever  drfn 
of  individual  excellence  they  *are  capable  of  by  nature ;  and  m  wb>> 
attunment  that  divine  purpose  will  be  accomplished,  for  which  errrr  b 
dividual  man  is  destined  by  God  for  himself  and  for  societT ;  and  f 
which  society  also  is  destined  in  like  manner. 

ScH]cmT*s  ^^  Padago^fUehe  Bineyhlapmiur 

Education  is  assistance  directed  to  the  fiillest  devdopment  of  iH  di 
fiu^ulties  of  the  man,  and  to  an  attainment  the  nearest  possible  of  tike  en 
of  his  existence  instituted  by  God.  Thus  education  introduces  nothini 
foreign  into  man,  whereas  instruction  is  concerned  in  the  appro(>ni:-Ai 
of  a  foreign  material,  of  human  knowledge  generally,  not  the  girms  -.' 
which,  but  the  capacity  to  make  his  own,  lies  in  man. 

EncyilopadU  der  PdtLi'j'^jiL 


V      - 


Education  is  the  act  [i.  e.  the  continuous  and  entire  treatment  and 
duct  and  exertion  of  influence]  which  places  a  child  in  the  condition  : 
fulfill  as  nearly  as  possible  his  destiny  as  a  mortal  and  immortal  Ui::: 
It  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  his  faculties  as  a  man,  physical,  ir 
tellectual,  moral,  social,  and  religious,  in  such  proportion  that  throud 
their  harmonious  action  he  will  escape  the  punishments  which  await  ih 
bad,  and  become  worthy  of  the  rewards  reserved  for  virtue. 

Thomas  Braijn.     C&urt  d^  Pedagiygif. 

Maintaining  the  health  of  the  body ;  training  its  powers ;  developini 
and  sharpening  the  natural  understanding  ;  enlightening  ideas  relative  v 
man  and  the  world  ;  instructing  and  elevating  the  imagination,  the  sen?- 
of  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  great,  the  affecting,  the  refined,  the  pleis 
ing ;  harmony  of  the  bodily  desires,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  mon 
laws  of  the  reason  ;  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  c^ 
life,  and  equanimity  in  the  want  of  them ;  reference  of  all  earthly  beinj 
and  action  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

The  Adthob  of  The  ImpuUe$  i(f  Bmwil 
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There  is  within  every  man  a  divine  ideal,  the  type  after  which  he  was 
created,  the  germs  of  a  perfect  person,  and  it  is  the  office  of  education  to 
&vor  and  direct  these  germs.  Kant. 

ICan  is  the  only  creature  that  requires  to  be  educated :  one  generation 
educates  another.  The  young,  however,  ought  to  be  educated  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  standard  of  the  human  race,  but  with  a  view 
to  a  future  and  much  meliorated  condition  of  humanity.  In  short,  the 
object  of  education  ought  to  be,  to  develop  in  the  individual  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  he  is  capable.  Kamt. 

The  art  of  education  ought  to  aim  at  a  standard  of  elevation  superior 
to  what  may  happen  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  time — ^for  the  child  is  to  be 
educated  not  for  the  present  merely.  J.  P.  Richtks. 

I  use  this  term  (education)  as  embracing  every  means  which  can  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  constitution 
of  man,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  this  his  threefold  nature. 

Being  asked  what  I  mean  by  human  nature?  I  reply,  that  it  is  not 
body  alone,  nor  mind  alone,  nor  animal  propensities,  affections,  or  pas- 
sions; nor  moral  feelings,  nor  intellect;  neither  is  it  organization  in 
general,  nor  any  system  of  the  body,  nor  any  particularity  whatever ; 
but  human  nature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  comprehends  all  the 
observable  phenomena  of  life,  from  the  moment  of  conception  to  that  of 
death,  both  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state ;  or  in  short,  all  the  mani* 
festations  both  of  the  body  and  mind. 

G.  Spubzhedl     View  ofEdueation, 

Education  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be  threefold — ^the  educa- 
tion of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  circumstances.  The  internal  development 
of  our  faculties  and  organs  is  the  education  of  nature :  the  use  which  we 
are  taught  to  make  of  this  development  is  the  education  of  roan :  and  the 
acquisitions  of  our  own  experience  respecting  the  objects  which  operate 
upon  us  is  the  education  of  circumstances.  Rousseau. 

Education  proposes  to  confer  on  man  the  highest  improvement  of 
which  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul,  are  capable,  with  a  view  to  secure 
his  well  being,  to  fit  him  for  society,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  better 
world.  Hence,  general  education  is  divided  into  three  branches,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral,  the  latter  including  religious  training.  The 
first  aims  at  health,  strength  and  beauty ;  the  second  at  mental  power 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  the  third  at  piety,  justice,  good- 
ness, and  wisdom.  C.  Mabcil.    Language, 

I  call  that  education  which  embraces  the  culture  if  the  whole  man, 
with  all  his  fiiculties — subjecting  his  senses,  his  understanding,  and  his 
passions  to  reason,  to  conscience,  and  to  the  evangelical  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  Di  FiLLiiiBUBai 
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The  first  things  to  be  done  in  oondacdng^  the  understanding  is  preds 
the  same  as  oooducting  the  body,  to  give  it  regular  and  copious  sOpii] 
of  food,  to  prevent  that  atrophy  and  marasmus  of  mind,  which  comes 
firom  giving  it  no  new  ideas.  It  is  a  mistake  equally  fatal  to  the  memo 
the  imagination,  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and  to  every  fiicnlty  of  1 
mind,  to  think  too  early  that  we  can  live  upon  our  stock  of  underslai 
ing — that  it  is  time  to  leave  off  business,  and  make  use  of  the  acquisitic 
we  have  already  made,  without  troubling  ourselves  any  further  to  add 
them.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to  keep  together  a  cert] 
stock  of  knowledge  than  it  is  possible  to  keep  together  a  stock  of  ice  < 
posed  to  the  meridian  sun.  Every  day  destroys  a  &ct,  a  relation,  or 
inference ;  and  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  bulk  and  value  of  1 
pile  is  by  constantly  adding  to  it 

The  fire  of  our  minds  must  act  and  feed — ^upon  the  pure  spirit 
knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions.  Therefo: 
when  I  say,  love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  lo' 
with  a  love  coeval  with  life,  what  do  I  say,  but  love  innocence— 4ove  ^ 
tue— love  purity  of  conduct— love  that  which  will  comfort  you,  ado 
you,  never  quit  you ; — ^which  will  open  to  you  the  kingdom  of  thougl 
and  all  the  boundless  regions  of  conception,  as  an  asylum  against  t 
oruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  pain  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the  out 
world — that  which  will  make  your  motives  habitually  great  and  honoi 
ble,  and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  ve: 
thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud.  Sidnet  SmrHT 

There  have  been  many  men  of  an  excellent  mind  and  of  great  virt 
without  learning,  merely  by  their  extraordinary  nature  approaching 
divine ;  but  yet,  when  to  this  extraordinary  nature  are  added  the  advaz 
ages  of  regular  discipline  and  education,  then  at  last  something  remar 
ably  eminent  and  singularly  great,  is  usually  produced.  Cicero. 

Education  in  that  sense  in  which  it  deserves  the  grave  oonsiderati^ 
and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  community — ^is  something  more  than  tl 
mere  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  and  something  more  too  ttu 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  It  is  tl 
fitting  the  individual  man  for  fulfilling  his  destiny,  of  attaining  to  tl 
end,  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  Qod  hath  made  him. 
divides  itself  into  two  branches:  1.  That  which  answers  the  questioi 
what  is  my  destiny  as  an  individual,  and  fits  me  for  attaining  it?  ar 
2dly,  that  which  answers  the  question,  what  is  the  destiny  of  societ 
and  fits  me  to  codperate  in  its  attainment  f  Individual  education  is  gei 
end  and  special — education  as  a  man,  and  education  with  reference  i 
occupation  or  social  position.  Browhson. 

At  the  first  it  is  no  great  matter  h(fwmueh  you  learn,  but  hmo  v>eU  yo 
learn  it  Erasmus. 

It  [the  understanding]  grows  like  a  tree  under  the  unseen  operatioi 
of  time.  Horace; 
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The  most  OBaentud  objects  of  education  are  the  two  following — ^firet,  to 
ealtivate  all  the  yarious  principles  of  our  nature,  both  speculatiTe  and  ac- 
tive, in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  thej  are  susceptible ;  and,  secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impres- 
sions and  associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it 
against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  ftr  as  posdble,  engage 
its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth. 

To  watch  over  the  associations  which  they  form  in  in&ncy ;  to  give 
them  early  habits  of  mental  activity;  to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and  direct 
it  to  proper  objects ;  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  invention ;  to  culti- 
yate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
their  attention  alive  to  the  objects  around  them ;  to  awaken  their  sensi- 
bilities to  the  beauties  cf  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for 
intellectual  enjoyment — these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business  of  educa- 
tion. DuGALD  Stewart. 

Education  is  that  noble  art  which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  of  infancy  into  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom 
of  mature  manhood— of  forming,  of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest 
which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter  and  adorer,  and  almost  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Divinity.  Thokas  Brown. 

Education  is  a  process  calculated  to  qualify  man  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
in  a  manner  most  productive  of  happiness.  It  possesses  three  essen- 
tials— ^first,  by  early  exercise  to  improve  the  powers  and  Acuities,  bodily 
and  mental ;  secondly,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  these  powers  and  faculties ;  and,  thirdly,  to  convey  as  extensive  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  nature  of  external  beings  and  things,  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  human  constitution.  J.  Simpson. 

The  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  student*s 
mind,  and  knowledge  is  principally  useful  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
£Eu;ulties  to  that  exercise  through  which  this  development  is  accomplished. 
Self-activity  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  improvement ;  and  educa- 
tion is  only  education — that  is,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  by  afford- 
ing objects  and  supplying  incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion. 
Strictly  speaking,  every  man  must  educate  himsel£ 

Sir  William  Hamilton.    MetaphyHct, 

The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  just  vision  to  discern, 
with  free  force  to  do ;  the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  but 
false  imaginary  culture,  is  that  men  must  before  every  other  thing,  be 
trained  to  do  somewhat  Thus,  and  others  only,  the  living  Force  of  a 
new  man  can  be  awakened,  enkindled,  and  purified  into  victorious  clear- 
ness I  Thomas  Garltlk    EuayB, 
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**  A  yirtuous  and  noble  education  "  is  wfaaterer  tends  to  train  op  to  t 
healthy  and  graceful  actiyitj  our  mental  and  bodflj  powers,  oar  tflM- 
tions,  manners,  and  habits.  It  is  the  business,  of  coarse,  of  aD  oar  fif«, 
or,  more  properly,  of  the  whole  duration  of  our  being.  Bat  sbiee  mr 
pressions  made  early  are  the  deepest  and  most  lasting,  that  is,  above  all, 
education  which  tends  in  childhood  and  youth  to  form  a  manly,  uprigiit. 
and  generous  character,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  coarse  of 
Uberal  and  virtuous  self-culture. 

Alonzo  Potter.     The  School  and  SehodmasUr. 


Ck>stly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have  no  magical  power  to  make 
scholars.  As  a  man  is,  in  all  circumstances  under  Grod,  the  master  of  his 
own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  his  own  mind.  The  Creator  has  lo 
constituted  the  human  intellect,  that  it  can  only  grow  by  its  own  actka; 
and  it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow.  Every  man  must  thcrefcre 
educate  himsel£  His  books  and  his  teachers  are  bat  his  helps ;  the  work 
is  his.  A  man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability  to  summoo.  on 
an  emergency,  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous  exercise  to  affect  his  pro- 
posed object  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  seen  the  most,  or  read  the  moss 
who  can  do  this;  such  an  one  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other  men's  thoughts.  Nor  is 
it  the  man  who  can  boast  merely  of  native  vigor  and  c^Mctty.  Tbe 
greatest  of  all  the  warriors  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  doc  the 
preeminence  because  nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he  carni!d  the 
largest  bow ;  but  because  self-discipline  had  taught  him  how  to  beod  it 

Daniel  Websteb. 

EducatioD  is  development,  not  instruction  merely — not  knowledse, 
facts,  rules— communicated  by  the  teacher,  but  it  is  discipline,  it  is  i 
waking  up  of  the  mind,  a  growth  of  the  mind — growth  by  a  healthy  i^- 
similation  of  wholesome  aliment  It  is  an  inspiring  of  the  mind  with  i 
thirst  for  knowledge,  growth,  enlargement — and  then  a  disciplining  of  i*j 
powers  so  far  that  it  can  go  on  to  educate  itself!  It  is  the  arousing  of  tht 
child^s  mind  to  think,  without  thinking  for  it ;  it  is  the  awakening  of  hi 
powers  to  observe,  to  remember,  to  reflect,  to  combine.  It  is  not  a  culti- 
vation of  the  memory  to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  else  ;  but  is  a  calling 
forth  of  all  the  faculties  into  harmonious  action. 

DAvro  Page.     Theory  and  Practiet, 

Oh,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind, 

That  deathless  thing!     They  know  not  what  they  do. 

Nor  what  they  deal  with.     Man,  perchance,  may  bind 

The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  light  anew 

The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 

Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew  ; — 

But  for  the  soul,  oh,  tremble,  and  beware 

To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God^s  mysteries  there  I 

Anonymtmt, 
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The  trae  end  of  education,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our  whole  na- 
ture. Its  office  is  to  call  forth  power  of  every  kind — ^power  of  thought^ 
affection,  will,  and  outward  action ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge, 
to  contrive ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  effic- 
iently; power  to  govern  ourselves,  and  to  influence  others;  power  to 
gain  and  tc  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument ;  education 
is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created,  not  to  receive  pas- 
sively a  few  words,  dates,  &cts,  but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth.  Accordingly,  education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.  A  sound  logic,  by 
which  we  mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  rea- 
soning and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  sources 
of  false  judgments,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education.  And  yet, 
how  littie  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  intellect,  in  the  common 
modes  of  training  either  rich  or  poor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are 
to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers — the  discoverers  of 
truth — ^the  interpreters  of  nature — ^the  framers  of  science.  They  are  to 
be  helped  to  help  themselves.  They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and 
study  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to 
rise  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these  in 
explaining  new  phenomena.  Such  is  a  rapid  outiine  of  the  intellectual 
education,  which,  as  fiir  as  possible,  should  be  given  to  all  human  beings ; 
and  with  this,  moral  education  bbouici  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well — 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  should  study  the  world  as 
God^s  world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connec- 
tions with  his  fellow-creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed 
into  him  from  all  his  studies.  In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  the  wants,  advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to 
their  characters  and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  man  wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be  constantly  used 
to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth  sympathy  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence that  selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  long 
deluged  the  earth  with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excite- 
ment of  just  moral  feeling  be  proposed  in  every  study,  the  science  of 
morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child^s  instruction.  One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on  by  the  government 
Every  school,  established  by  law,  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach  the 
duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  tree  institu- 
tions, and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism. 

W.  K  Ghannino.     Ohrutian  Examiner^  iVbv.,  1888. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to  render  the  mind  the  fittest 
possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  under 
which  God  has  placed  the  universe.  Watlaxd. 
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We  regard  education  as  the  fonnation  of  the  character,  phjikal,  m- 
tellectual,  and  moral ;  as  the  process  by  which  our  faculties  are  devii- 
oped,  cultivated,  and  directed,  and  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  o« 
station  and  employment,  for  usefulnesB  and  happineas,  for  time  lad 
eternity.  W.  C.  Wooosbidgl 

All  intelligent  thinkers  upon  the  subject  now  utterly  discard  and  rvpti- 
diate  the  idea  that  reading  and  writing,  with  a  knowledge  of  accoontK. 
constitute  education.  The  lowest  claim  which  any  intelligent  man  now 
prefers  in  its  behalf  is,  that  its  domain  extends  over  the  threefold  nature 
of  man ;  over  his  body,  training  it  by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  ob- 
terrance  of  those  benign  laws  which  secure  health,  impart  strength  lod 
prolong  life ;  over  his  intellect,  invigorating  the  mind,  replenishing  it  vith 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  all  these  tastes,  which  are  allied  to  virtue ; 
and  over  his  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  also,  dethroning  selfisih 
ness,  enthroning  conscience,  leading  the  affections  outwardly  in  good-wffl 
towards  man,  and  upward  in  gratitude,  and  reverence  to  God. 

Far  above  and  beyond  all  special  qualifications  for  special  pursoita»  ii 
the  importance  of  forming  to  usefulness  and  honor  the  capacities  whick 
are  common  to  all  mankind.    The  endowments  that  belong  to  all,  are  of 
ftr  greater  consequences  than  the  peculiarities  of  any.     The  practkil 
fiurmer,  the  ingenious  mechanic,  the  talented  artist,  the  upright  legisiilar 
or  judge,  the  accomplished  teacher,  are  only  modifications  or  varieties 
of  the  original  man.    The  man  is  the  trunk ;  occupations  and  prafer 
sions  are  only  different  qualities  of  ^e  firuit  it  yields.     The  deveksfiiiient 
of  the  common  nature ;  the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of  intell^enee,  up- 
rightness, benevolence,  truth  that  belong  to  all ;  these  are  the  prindpti* 
the  aim,  the  end, — ^while  special  preparations  for  the  field  or  the  shopi, 
for  the  forum  or  the  desk,  for  the  land  or  the  sea,  are  but  incidents. 

The  great  necessities  of  a  race  like  ours,  in  a  world  like  ours,  are :  • 
Body,  grown  from  its  elemental  beginning,  in  health ;  compacted  witii 
strength  and  vital  with  activity  in  every  part ;  impassive  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  victorious  over  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  zones ;  not  crip- 
pled by  disease  nor  stricken  down  by  early  death ;  not  shrinking  from 
bravest  effort,  but  panting,  like  fleetest  runner,  less  for  the  prize  than  for 
the  joy  of  the  race;  and  rcjuvenant  amid  the  frosts  of  age.     A  Mind,  as 
strong  for  the  immortal  as  is  the  body  for  the  mortal  life  ;  alike  enlight- 
ened by  the  wisdom  and  beaconed  by  the  errors  of  the  past ;  through 
intelligence  of  the  laws  of  nature,   guiding  her  elemental  forces,  as  it 
directs  the  limbs  of  its  own  body  through  the  nerves  of  motion,  th» 
making  alliance  with  the  exhaustless  forces  of  nature  for  its  strength  and 
clothing  itself  with  her  endless  charms  for  its  beauty,  and,  wherever  it 
goes,  carrying  a  sun  in  its  hand  with  which  to  explore  the  realms  of  na- 
ture, and  reveal  her  yet  hidden  truths.     And  then  a  Moral  Nature^  p^^> 
siding  like  a  divinity  over  the  whole, 'banishing  sorrow  and  pain,  gather- 
ing in  earthly  joys  and  immortal  hopes,  and  transfigured  and  rapt  by  the 
sovereign  and  sublime  aspiration  to  know  and  no  thb  will  or  God. 

HoraciMass. 
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Academy,  meaning  of.  414. 
Aeademlc  education,  xxxi,  403. 

Cirealar  reiipecting,  401. 

Historical  development,  409. 

EndowmentM,  411. 

MaiMWchaitettH  policy,  414. 

Incr«>ase  of,  4*20. 

Relation  to  college*,  428. 

MonnraentH  of  private  lit>era1ity,  429. 
Adami,  J.,  education  claa«e  in  Mann.  Conitltn- 
tioD.  86. 

State  and  education,  330. 
Adama,  J.  Q.,  State  and  education,  3S0. 
Additton,  JoHeph,  education  defined,  838. 
Adolescence,  education  for,  427. 
Agriculture,  Mchools  and  collegeH  of,  129. 

Circular  respecting,  129. 

Jeffenon  wn  to  profeMomhip  in  1795, 46. 

Historical  data,  233,  249,  252. 

CongreHsional  land  grants  in  aid  of,  78,  133. 

State  legislation  and  action,  135. 

California,  135,  297. 

Connecticut,  141.  217. 

Delaware,  143. 

UUnois.  145.  305w 

Iowa,  154,  .182. 

Kansas,  161, 301. 

Kentuclcy,  164, 29L 

Maine,  l^  299. 

Maryland,  172, 273. 

Massachusetts,  173,  249. 

Michigan,  179.267. 

Jfinnesota,  182. 

New  Hampshire,  185, 277. 

New  Jersey,  187, 287. 

New  York,  189, 25.^ 

Ohio,  194. 

Pennsylvania,  197,259. 

Rhode  Island,  199, 303. 

Vermont,  201, 279. 

West  Virginia,  207, 283. 

Wisconsin,  211,283. 
Alabama,  77,  107. 

Constitutiou  of  1819 ;  of  1865. 108 ;  of  1867,135. 
Albany,  Normal  School  at.  703. 
Altenstein,  ministry  of  public  instruction,  441. 
Americiin  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  87. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  9. 

Classified  index  of  subjects,  17. 
Amherst,  Agricultural  College,  249. 

Donation  to  Agricultural  College,  249. 
Andover,  Phillips'  Academy,  403. 
Andrew,  Gov.,  on  Agricultural  College,  235. 
Ann  Arbor,  Union  School  at,  589. 
Annual  Report  of  Commisaioner  of  £daea- 
tton.  Ix. 


Architecture,  schools  of,  244, 278. 
Aretin,  education  of  girls,  378. 
Arkansas,  State  of,  77, 110. 

Constitution  of  1836,  110;  of  1868,1261 
Arnold,  collection  of  birds  in  1774,  86. 
Aristotle,  education  of  girls,  383. 

State  and  education,  331. 
Art,  schools  and  mnseumt  of,  822. 
Ascham,  R.,  education  defined,  834. 

State  and  education,  334. 
Attendance  at  school,  compnlsory,  338. 

Bacon,  Francis,  custom  and  education,  834. 
Barbarism,  the  danger  of  a  new  country,  406. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  plan  of  school-honsei,  633. 
Barnard,  Henry,  Commissioner  of  Education,  S. 

Plan  of  Journal  of  Education,  9. 

Central  Agency,  9. 

Teachers'  Institute  in  Wisconsin,  755. 
Barnard,  D.  D.,  government  and  education,  383. 
Baur,  education  of  girls,  380. 
Benefactors  of  education,  xxL 

Bnssey,  235. 

Chandler,  278 ;  Cornell,  2S4. 

Dnrfee,  251. 

Famum,  738. 

Gray,  234. 

Hopkins.  407 ;  Harvard,  406L 

Irwin,  260. 

Lawrence,  234 ;  Lowell,  5i34. 

McNeeiy.  796. 

Phillips.  234, 423. 

Sheffield,  22,  217. 

Thompson,  234  ;  Thayer,  S78. 

Van  Rensselaer,  253. 
Benefactions  by  towns  and  eonntiei. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  249. 

Champaign,  IlL,  307. 

Centre  county.  Pa.,  260. 

Dane  county,  Mich.,  213. 

Oswego,  605. 
Bernhard's  Study  Plan  for  Ovmnadom,  493. 
Bibliography,  agricultural  schools,  831. 
Biography  of  Teachiug,  38. 
Blind,  schools  for.  34. 
Board  of  Education,  318. 
Boarding  arrangements,  737. 
Bolingbroke,  genius  and  learning,  834. 
Boston  Latin  School,  421, 518. 
Botanic  gardens  and  agriculture,  234. 
Boutweli,  George  8.,  701. 
Bowman,  J.  B.,and  Kentucky  Univeraitj,  891. 
Bowdoin  Grammar  Schooi«house,  526. 
Brandenburg,  province  of,  450. 
Bridge  water,  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School,  680. 
Brooks,  Charles,  and  Normal  Schools,  664. 
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Broagham,  Lord,  58,333,3^%. 
Brown.  Tbonuw,  the  proreiM  of  edacntion,  845. 
Brown  Univfi>ity  and  Agricnttnral  College,  199. 
Brown'M  Lot  water  fpmnce.  541. 
Brownnon,  O.  A.,  education  defined,  644. 
Bullock,  Gov.,  addretM  on  Normal  ScIiooIr.  671. 
Burlington  (Vt.)  State  UuiverMity  and  Agricul- 
tural College,  279. 
Burgher  SchoolH  of  first  grade,  517. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  taxation  for  BcboolR,  330. 
Burke,  Edmund,  education  defined,  637. 

Cabinet  and  Library  of  Department,  xxili. 
California.  119. 

ConMtitntion  of  1849,  119. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  125. 

Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Mechanical    Arts 
CoUege,  297. 

State  Normal  School.  760. 
Carlyle,  T.,  principl'«  and  renult  of  culture,  845. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  and  Normal  Schools,  661. 
Costine  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  778. 
Cellaring,  and  a  teacher'HMeminary  at  Halle,  481. 
Central  Agency  of  Education  in  1842  and  1854. 
Cbanning,  W.  B.,  true  end  of  education,  847. 
Chandler,  A..  278. 

Scientific  Depart,  of  Dartmouth  College,  278. 
Chapman  8chool-houi»e,  model  Kize,  548. 
Charitable  institutions,  xx. 
Charleston,  (S.  C.)Srate  Normal  School,  787. 
Cheever,  Esekiel,5i8. 
Chemliitry,  school  of,  223. 
Chicago,  plans  of  Mcbool-hotiaei,  577. 

Wells  school,  57a 

Cottage  Grove,  581. 

City  Univernity,  582. 
Chinese  maxims,  influence  of  education,  331. 
Cicero,  geniuH  and  diticipline,  844. 

Pursuit  of  knowledge,  3:^0. 
Cincinnati  Rchool-houues,  593. 
City  candidates  for  college,  421. 
City  grammar  school-bouite,  kIxm  of,  542. 
City  training  schooU,  808, 8G9. 812. 
Citizenship  and  edncatiou,  216, 324. 
Chrculnm  of  Comminsioner,  63,81, 129,  311,  369, 
401.  519.  657.  821.  822.  823. 

Monthly,  xxill;  contcntii,  (1-12.)  xxxiiL 

Special  oh  to  act  eMtablishing  department,  5. 

Monthly  circular,  2. 

Plan  of  publication,  5. 
Civil  engiaecring,  SSo. 
Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums,  493. 
Class  professors  in  Germany,  469. 
Classification  of  society  and  education.  526. 
Clinton,  DeWitt,  State  and  education,  321. 
Cochran,  D.  H.,  and  X.  Y.  Normal  School,  71L 
Co-edncation  of  ihe  sexes,  385. 

Advantages  of.  288. 

Disadvantages  considered,  392. 

Experience  of  the  Friends'  Schools,  397. 
Columbia,  District  of,  xxviL 
College  defined,  xvii. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  appointed,  vifl. 

Duties,  X. 

Plan  of  operations  in  1867,  xii. 

General  circular,  xiii. 

Plan  of  publication,  xxiii,  5. 

Reports,  annual  atid  special,  xxy. 

Work  done  in  l867-'68,  xxvL 

£xpcn«eH  of,  xxxii. 

Circular  respecting  land  grants,  63. 

Circular,  constitutional  provision,  80. 

Circular,  schools  of  science,  129. 

Circular,  national  education,  311. 

Circular,  female  education,  369. 

Circular,  academies,  401. 

Circular,  secondary  education,  433.  | 


Circular,  school-house*.  519. 

Circular,  Normal  Schools,  651. 

Circular,  mnneums  of  naxural  tdator 

Circular,  academies  of  art,  822. 

Circular,  public  grf»und*i,  825. 

Circular,  educatiouHi  tracts.  832. 
Common  schools  sbonld  be  good,  317. 

BaiiiH  of  ail  public  education,  319. 

Sources  of  all  public  prosperity,  322 

Cheap  as  well  a«  good,  3^ 

True  idea  of,  316. 
Competitive  examination,  xxi. 
Compulsory  school  aitendiuice,  53,  32 

Zurich  law,  .338. 
Connecticut,  early  educational  hiator} 

Statistical  data,  77. 

Code  of  1650.  328. 

Constitntion  of  1818,  89. 

School  fund.  89. 

Agricnltural  land  grant,  141. 

College  of  agriculture,  317. 
Courector  in  German  gj'mnasinms.  4^ 
Constitutional  provision  rei<pecting  e 
xxix,  8L,  125. 

General  principles  of,  xxix,  128. 
Cornell  University.  188,  •25.3. 

Legislation  respecting^.  18^. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  2.')4. 

Conant,  M..  and  Normal  SchooU,  689, 
Correspondence  of  department.  xxlL 
Cottage  Grove  school*hou»e.  Chicago, 
Cousin's  tribute  to  Pruxtdan  schools,  i 
Courses  of  study,  elementary  school, 

Agricnltural  colleges,  223,  2SU,  255. 
287,  29l.:<03. 

Gymnasiums,  357.  495. 

Normal  schools.  %1. 

Technological  schools,  223,  239. 

Real -schools.  502. 

Mining  schools.  224,  263. 
Cox,  W.,  circle  of  human  knowledge, 

Dane  county,  (Wis..)  donation  of,  213 
Dane,  Nathan,  report  on  acadeocies,  i 
Davenport  (Iowa)  City  Training  Sch< 
Davenport,  John,  406. 

Services  to  classical  learning,  400. 
Dartmouth  Collegi',  185. 279. 

Agricnltural  land  grant.  185i 
Daughter!},  education  of.  371. 
Deaf-mute  education,  34. 
Degrees  and  diplomas,  ncadcmic,  246. 

Bachelor  of  agriculture.  S66. 

Bachelor  of  arts,  246. 

Bachelor  of  Hci«*nc«3.  266,  272. 

Bachelor  of  philosophy,  223. 

Doctor  of  philosophy,  226. 

Military  and  mining  engineering,  5!6i 

Master  of  science,  272,  246. 
Delaware.  77, 94. 

CouHtitution  of  IKJl,  94. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  141. 

College,  141. 
Denominational  school.-!,  34. 
Department  of  Education,  ix.  5. 
Dickinson,  J.  W.,  phtlr>sophy  of  teach! 
Directors  of  Prus«I]in  gymnasiums,  46 
DInter.  official  duty  to  education,  61. 
District  of  Columbia,  xxvii. 
District  school  system,  original  object 
Doane,  George,  address  by.  313. 
Domestic  training  of  girls,*  374. 
Drawing,  teachers  of  in  Prussia,  483. 
Dummer  School  at  By  field.  Mass.,  410 
Duty  of  State  to  education,  313. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  693. 
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Eaton,  Nathaniel,  404. 
Edinboro'  (Penn.)  Normal  School  at,  753. 
Edinburgh  High  School,  403L 
Edacation,  defined,  833. 

General  principles,  18. 

History  of.  18. 

Individual  Tiewa  on,  19. 

Special  nyatems,  19. 

Common  and  universal,  31C,  325. 

Pergonal  and  public,  323. 

State  interest  in,  313, 323. 

Compulsory,  325. 
Rhrenberg  and  female  education,  381. 
Eichhorn'ti  adminibtration  of  schools,  444. 
Eiler,  G.,  446. 
Elementary  schools,  defined,  xv. 

Legislation  respecting,  xxix. 

Zurich  system,  342. 
Ementon,  G.  B.,  lesson  of  the  hour,  662. 

Normal  School  advocate,  665. 
Emporia  (Kansas)  Normal  School,  771. 
Engineering,  civil,  288. 

Mechanical  mining,  241,242,263. 
Epictetus,  the  chief  duty  of  a  city,  331. 
Erasmus,  not  how  much,  but  how  well  to  know, 

844. 
European  system  of  education,  xxz. 
Kvansville,  Ind.,  city  training  school,  816. 
Everett,  E,  329. 

Duty  of  education,  59. 

Female  education,  384. 

School-hocso,  536. 

Normal  School,  564. 
Examinations  of  teachers  in  Prussia,  475. 

Examen  pro  loco,  476. 

Examen  pro  facultate  docendl,  477, 481. 

Examen  per  ascensione,  477. 

Curriculum  vitas,  478. 

Conditional,  481. 

Trial  year,  489. 
Experimental  farm  and  agricaltaral  colleges. 

Connecticut,  2ia 

Iowa,  155. 

Illinois,  30& 

Massachusetts,  252. 

Pennsylvania,  265. 

New  York.  258. 

Michigan.  272. 
Extremes  of  society  in  public  schools,  545. 

Factory  children,  342. 

Fairchilii,  J.  H.,  co-education  of  the  sexes,  385. 
Farmers'  high  school  of  Pennsylvania.  259. 
Farmington  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  777. 
Famnm  preparatory  Normal  School,  738. 
Fellenberg.  education  defined,  873. 
Female  priucipalshlp  of  Normal  School,  672. 

Governor  Washburn's  address,  673. 

Teachers,  672, 679. 
Female  education,  xxx,  369. 

Circular  respecting,  371. 

Suggestions,  371. 
Final  examinations  in  Pmisia,  479. 
Florida,  112. 

Constitution  of  1839.  112;   of  1865,  112;  of 
186d.  127. 
Fort  Wayne  City  training  school.  815. 
Foundation  schools,  404. 
France,  stat  sties  of  scliools,  61. 
Framiuffham  IStute  Normal  School,  659. 
Franklin  scbool>house,  (Washington,)  640. 
Fniser.  J.,  on  training  schools  of  England,  795. 
Frederic  I,  and  schools,  436. 
Frederic  H,  436. 
Frederic  William  III,  43a 
Free  academies,  411. 
Free,  meaning  of  as  applied  to  schools,  412. 


Free  school,  constitutional  provision. 
Alabama,  125 ;  Arkansas,  126;  Florida,  128 ; 
Georgia,  128 ;  Louisiana,  128 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 128;  South  Carolina,  128;  Virginia, 
12& 

Gallaudet,  T.  H..  and  Normal  Schools,  664. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  on  national  education,  49. 
Gedike,  475, 487. 
Georgia,  77, 99. 

ConsUtution  of  1798,  99;  of  1868, 128. 
Oilman,  D.  C,  on  school -houses,  559. 
Gh-ls,  schools  for.  35, 371, 385^ 
Goethe,  education  of  girls,  381. 
Government  and  education,  314. 

Punishment  and  prevention,  315. 

Taxation  for  schools,  393. 
Graded  schools,  school-houses  for,  517. 
Grammar  schools  of  New  England,  404. 
Gn'ck  in  Prussian  gynmasium,  497. 
Gymnasium,  357. 

Zurich,  357. 

Prussia,  433. 
Gymnastics,  branch  of  instruction  in  Pmiila, 
500. 

Teachers  of,  in  Prussia,  283. 
Guisot  on  Normal  Schools,  800. 

State  and  education,  336. 

Hall,  S.  R.,  and  Normal  Schools.  663. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W..  end  of  liberal  study,  845^ 
Hammond,  C,  403. 

Academies  of  New  England,  403. 
Harris,  James,  nature  of  instruction.  838. 
Hart,  John  S.,  and  Normal  Schools,  732. 
Heating  apparatus,  551. 
Hecker,  J.  Julius,  and  real  schools,  501. 
Henry,  Patrick,  94. 

Hickson,  E.  H.,  kind  of  education  needed,  336. 
High  schools,  relative  position,  420. 

Impossible  in  country  towns,  421. 

Compared  with  academies,  421. 
History,  teachers  of,  trained  in  Prussia,  486. 
Hoar,  president  of  Harvard  College,  233. 

Suggestions  as  to  garden  and  workshop  la 

1672,  233. 
Hobbs,  R.,  knowledge  and  experience,  836. 
Hollingswortli  school-house,  605. 
Hooker,  R,  nature  of  law,  835. 
Home  education,  35. 

Not  possible  for  all  children,  435. 

Not  favorable  for  some  purposes,  436. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  407. 

Services  to  classical  learning,  407. 

Grammar  school  at  New  Haven,  407. 

Grammar  school  nt  Hartford,  406. 

Hadley  foundation,  4UB. 
Horace,  the  mind  a  growth,  844. 
Homblower,  Chief  Justice,  315. 

State  of  oiiucHtion,  315. 
Hughes  hi^h  school,  Cincinnati,  593. 
Hulbnrd,  C.   I'.,  and  Normal  Schools,  705. 
Humboldt,  William  Von,  440. 
Hyattsville  CMd.)  State  Agricultural  CoUeM, 
272. 

Idiots,  schools  for,  34. 
Illluols,  T7,  107. 

Constitution,  107. 

Agricultural  land  grant.  78, 145. 

IiiUuHtrial  Univemity,  145,305. 

Normal  University,  745. 
Incorporated  academies,  417. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  city  training  subool,  815i. 
Indiana,  77, 104. 

ConsUtution  of  1816.  105,  of  1851,  105. 

Agricultnrul  land  grants,  193. 
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